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Hiftory  Of  the  TUSCAN   STATES. 

S   E   C    T.      I. 

Cmtaining  a  Defcription  of  Tufcany,  including  Flo- 
rence, Pifa,  Leghorn,  Sienna^  Stato  de  gli  Pre- 
fidii,  Patrimony  of  the  Churchy  Lucca,  and  the 
twelve  ancient  Tufcan  Cities. 

THE  grand  dutcby  of  Tufcany^  as  it  is  now  called,  tiefcripthH 
excepting  a  few  detached  pieces  lying  in  the  ter- ^  Tuf- 
ritories  of  ModenOy    Genoa^   and  Lucca^    extends  cany, 
from  North  to  South  about  one  hundred  and  Ax- 
teen  miles,    and  about   eighty  from  Eaft  to  Weft.      It  is 
bounded  by  \kiQ Mediterranean^  ox  Tufcati  Sea;    by  the  eccle- 
iiaftical  ftate ;    by  the  dutchy  o^  Modena^  and  the  country 
which  anciently  formed  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna ;    and  it 
naturally  abounds   with    grain,    lemons,    oranges,   all  other 
fruits,  oil,  and  wine  of  an  excellent  kind.     The  face  of  the 
country  is  beautifully  variegated  by  hills  and  dales,  and  the 
foil  fo  rich  and  fertile,  that  it  requires  but  little  culture.    It 
ifiuft  however  be  admitted,  that  m any  places  in  7%^<2«y  are 
altered  for  the  worfe,    fince  the  decadence  of  the  Roman 
Moo.  Hist.  Vol.  XXXVI.  B  empire. 
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empire.  Its  populoufnefs  made  it  then  the  natural  glorjr 
oi  Italy  \  but  being  depopulated  by  the  irruptions  of  barba- 
rians, the  want  of  cultivation  has  rendered  fome  of  the  low- 
lying  places,  particularly  about  Pifa^  Volterra^  Chiuftj  and 
Majftty  unhealthy. 

TUSCANY  abQui\dsJ  'in\Vofnes  and  nainerals  ;  but  (kill  is 
wanting  tojwprjf,  itvz^lin*f6nic  places,  particularly  at  ^^//^rr^. 
Its  fajt^^ijjirtts;  ^)wqver,^^£  in  good  order ;  and  alabafter, 
fulphur^t^nychale^jpd^  fpund  in  many  places  ^     Maffa 

produces  lapis^tdapTi  Slid  l>«>/jix\  amethyfts  are  found  at  Piom^ 
bino  :  jafpefj^^jt  :§flV^.;/t)^ack  flate,  iron  ore,  excellent 
marble,  4ind-j:(Jij1c{i^5,  *  at  Stazzgna  and  Seravezza,  Quick- 
filver  is  foui^S  m'the  neighbourhood  of  SevegUani  ;  and  even 
mines  of  filver  have  been  difcovered  near  Galena.  Other 
places  of  this  delightful  country  produce  allum,  manna,  and 
honey,  all  excellent  in  their  kinds.  The  hot  fprings  aiTtif- 
cany  were  choakcd  up  by  the  barbarians.  The  famous  countcls 
Matilda  in  i  i  1 3,  repaired  and  made  ufe  of  them  ;  but  the 
fucceeding  ages  of  barbarifm  again  choaked  them,  till  about 
twenty  years  ago  they  were  difcovered  at  the  foot  of  mount 
5/.  Gttilianoj  not  far  from  P'tfa^  and  being  again  rebuilt,  they 
are  at  this  time  vaftly  frequented  for  their  medicinal  virtues. 
Other  places  of  Tufcany  are  famous  on  the  fame  account ; 
but  each  fpring  differs  from  another  in  its  quality,  appear- 
ance, and  degrees  of  heat  or  cold.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  the^  baths,  many  of  which  in  Tufcany  are  elleemed  of  fm- 
gular  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  difeafes. 

The  Arm  is  the  principal  river  in  this  country.    It  re- 
ceives into  it  the  Siev/x^  the  P^,  and  the  Elfa,  and  falls  into 
the  fea  a  little  below  Pifa.    The  fource  and  courfe  of  the 
Or^brone  is  through  the  Siennefe, 
To^erand     Though  the  modern  T«/?tf;iy  docs  not  comprehend  th« 
revenue  of  whole  of  the  ancient  Etruria^  yet  its  great  duke  is  a  fovereign 
the  great   prince,  and  a  powerful  one  too,  cfpecially  in  ItAly,     He  is 
'^'  grand-mafter  of  the  order  of  St.  Stephen^   the  privileges  of 

which  fomewhat  refemble  thofe  of  Malta  :  his  ordinary  in- 
come amounts  to  about  three  millions  of  piaftres  a  year.  His 
militia  is  regimented ;  his  ftanding  army  confifts  of  two  re- 
giments of  dragoons,  and  three  regiments  of  foot ;  but,  upon 
'  occafions,  it  is  faid  that  he  <^an  bring  into  the  field  thirty 
thoufand  men,  and  fit  out  twenty  fliips  of  war,  befides 
gallies  and  gallealTes.    The  whole  dutchy  is  now  governed 

*  Englifh  Tranflation  of  Buschikc's  Geography,  vol,  iii. 
jag.  118. 
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fey  a  regency,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  governor,  who  rc- 
lides  at  Florence^  and  lives  with  great  magnificence.     It  is  cer- 
tain, thatdufino;  the  pcefent  war  in  G^rznjwy  the  great  duke    A.  D« 
has  drawn  confiderable  fupplies  of  men  from  his  Tufcan  do*  *  1762* 
minions,  and  they  are  reckoned  .inferior  to  few  of  the  Ger^ 
Tnan  troops.  / »/ • 

The  chief  diftria  of  Ti^<7^'lS'tharof^/*r^  where  the  Florence, 
excellent  genius  of  the  inhabicanfSTfo/ agriCuKu;«;''n<>rwith* 
ftanding  the  difadvJntagcs  they  lie  dni^^in  nofrit^cSf 'J^ovcrn- 
ment  and  liberty,  has  rendered  .t^ir'c6ojitrjr*aimoft  a  gar- 
den. Florence  itfelf,  the  capJtiP 'jjf  ?I/^<C^;^/*  is  delightfully 
iituated  in  the  midft  of  fertile  well  cbr^i^aled^illls  and  vallies. 
and  divided  by  the  Jrno^  which  has  there'  av€r  it  four  ftone 
bridges,  into  ;wo  unequal  parts.  The  ftreets  are  paved  with 
very  broad  ftones,  that  look  like  fragments  of  poliihed  rocks, 
fo  that  they  arc  generally  clean  :  many  of  them,  however, 
are  crooked,  and  fo  narrow  as  not  to  afford  room  for  a  car- 
riage to  pais.  The  cities  of  Rome^  Genoa,  and  Turing  excel 
Florence  in  the  number  and  fplendid  appearance  of  their  pa- 
laces, the  beauty  of  thofe  of  Florence  ht'mg  greatly  diminifhed 
by  the  paper  windows  which  are  every  where  in  ufe.  /%- 
rence  is  faid  to  contain  feventeen  market-places,  feven  foun- 
tains, fix  columns,  two  pyramids,  one  hundred  and  (ixty  pub- 
lic ftatues,  forty- four  pariih  churches,  thirty-feven  hofpitals 
and  charitable  foundations,  twelve  priories,  fifty*four  con- 
vents, and  twenty-four  ecclefiaflical  fraternities.  The  num- 
ber of  the  houfes  is  computed  to  be  nine  thoufand,  and  that 
of  the  inhabitants  feventy  thoufand.  The  prefent  trade  of 
Florence  J  befides  the  produce  of  the  ground,  lies  in  its  ma- 
nufadlures  of  woollen  and  filk  fluffs,  which  are  carried  on 
by  the  principal  citizens,  even  the  nobility  here  not  difdain- 
ing  to  be  traders,  and  fometimes  (hopkeepers.  The  Florentines 
boafl  greatly  of  their  Jcademia  delta  Crufca  ;  a  fociety  of 
learned  men,  inftitutedfor  purifying  their  language,  as  me- 
tals are  purified  by  the  crucible.  In  the  year  1753,  an  aca- 
demy of  agriculture,  confiding  of  one  hundred  perfons,  was 
inflituted  at  Fhrencey  and  owed  its  original  to  the  abbot  IJbaldQ 
Montelatki, 

The  city  of  Florence  itfelf,  next  to  Rome^  is,  with  regard 
to  antiquities  and  curiofities,  the  beft  worthy  of  a  fl/anger's  v. 
vifiting  of  any  in  Italy,  Its  archiepifcopal  cathedral  is  faid 
to  be  half  as  large  again  as  St,  'Paul\^  at  London ;  and  fome 
of  its  palaces  yield  to  none  in  Italy.  Several  of  its  churches 
and  public  buildings  arc  likewife  extremely  magnificent.  The 
chapel  oi  San  Lorenzo,  though  it  makes  no  great  appear- 
ance on  the  outfide,  will^  if  ever  it  is  finiibed  in  the  manner 
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it  has  beeh  begun,  be  by  far  the  fineft  in  the  world.  Its' 
works  were  carried  on  without  interruption  from  1604  to  the 
death  of  the  laft  great  duke  of  the  houfc  qi  Medici  in  1737-^  , 
But  it  is'  not  our  purpofe  to  dwell  on  the  particulars  of  this 
and  the  other  celebrated  f^rgif^ures  in  Florence,  It  would 
however  be  unpardon^bJ^*.t&.-0jTiit  mentioning  the  old  docal 
palace,  whifh*.<5on^ajn|  t>ffe"  greateft  and  fineft  colledtion 
inade,t^«V>g^  fftHily)  ^?pd*^^J^hin  one  roof,  in  the  world,  of 
ancienC  •adi^  mQdetrf**Ci}l)}tLke^  painting,  and  curiofities  of. 
every  Icind,  bolbV^.^A-Ttl^^wih artificial.  In  an  odlagonal  room 
of  this  palace  fta/)d^ttf^^tfek?bfated  ftatue  o(  Fenus^  called  by 
way  of  txQt^}Rb^*jL^i*I^flu5  of  Medici  <i  of  ancient  Gr^^;f  fculp- 
ture,  with  ixi5ny  others  of  equal  merit.  This  palace  con- 
tains lijcewife  in  it  an  immenfe  quantity  of  plate  and  jewels, 
ancient  and  modern  ;  and  Florence  is  celebrated  for  feveral 
excellent  libraries. 
?ifa.  The  territory  of  Pifa^  the  next  Tufcan  ftate,  affords  all 

the  comforts  of  life^     Its  cattle  and  vegetables  are  very  fine, 
-  and  it  produces  plenty  of  corn  and  wine.    The  city  of  Pifa^ 
like  Florence^  is  divided  by  the  Arm  into  two  parts  ;  but  tho* 
very  fpacious  and  extenfivc,  it  does  not  contain  at  prefent  above 
fixteen  or  feventeen  thoufand  inhabitants,  though   formerly 
they  were  computed  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thouiand.     The 
Pifansy  when  free,  were  a  commercial  people,  and  extremely, 
tenacious  of  their  liberties.    The  form  of  their  government 
was  republican  ;    and  the  wars  between  them  and  the  Fhren- 
iinesy  who  at  laft  fubdued  them,  were  long  and  bloody.  The 
conveniency  of  their  fituation  and  harbour  for  the  feveral 
powers  who  had  claims  or  territories  in  Italy^  was  the  reafon 
why,  after  they  had  loft  their  independency  as  a  people,  they 
never  could  recover  it ;    and  with  their  independency  their 
importance  dwindled.      Their  neighbourhood    to   Leghornj 
which  is  now  the  chief  port  in  the  Mediterranean^  tho'  for- 
merly of  little  or  no  note  for  trade,  has  likewife  contributed 
greatly  to  the  decay  of  Pifa^  which  is  now  remarkable  for 
little  more  than  the  (hells  of  its  ancient  magnificent  buildings, 
it  being  the  place  where  the  gallies  are  built,  and  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  knights  of  Si*  Stephen,     Between  Pifa  and  Leg- 
horn  is  a  canal  fixteen  Italian  miles  in  length. 
Leghorn,       LEGHORN,  or  Livorno,  lies  within  the  ancient  diftri(% 
of  Pifa>     It  fbnds  in  a  marfhy  country,  which,  with  the 
afliftance  of  canals  cut  at  a  vaft  expence,  is  now  cultivated, 
though  the  air  is  unwholfome,  and  water  fcarce.     The  city 
is  ivdl  fortified,  and  contains  forty  thoufand  inhabitants,  half 
of  whom  are  Jews,  who,  notwithftanding  the  heavy  taxes 
they  pay,  arc  rich,  and  carry  on  ^  vaft  trade.    Leghorn  is  a 

free 
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ffee  port,  and  to  this  freedom  the  greatnefs  df  its  commerce 
is  o)ving.  It  has  two  harbours,  the  outward  and  the  inward : 
the  latter  contains  the  duke's  gallies,'and  the  other  trading 
fliips ;  but  (bips  of  great  burthen  miift  Jie  out  of  the  mole 
which  forms  the  harbour,  moored  to  pillars  and  large  iron 
rings.  The  light- houfe  of  Leghorn  contains  thirty  lamps 
burning  in  one  lanthorn,  and  Ihnding  on  a  (ingle  rock  ia 
the  fea  ;  it  is  equally  curious  as  ufefiil.  Aqua  and  Vada  like- 
wife  lie  within  the  diftrid  of  Pifa  \  but  their  foil  and  air  is 
fo  unwholefome,  that  they  are  very  thinly  inhabited. 

The  diftricl  of  &'tenna  is  the  third  in  Tufcany,  The  Sien-  Sienna. 
nefiy  like  the  other  Tufcan  ftates,  were  once  free,  and  ftrug- 
gled  hard  for  their  liberties,  but  are  now  fubjedl  to  the  grand 
duke.  The  city  of  Sienna  is  pleafantly  fituated  in  a  whole- 
feme  air,  and  of  large  circumference,  though  its  inhabitants 
are  not  in  number  above  feventeen  thoufand.  They  are 
however  noted  for  their  politenefs  and  elegance,  many  of  the 
Tufcan  nobility  chufing  Sienna  for  their  refidence  j  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  Italian  tongue  is  fpoken  here  in  its  greateft 
purity.  It  is  an  arcfiiepifcopal  fee,  and  its  Gothic  cathedral 
is  crufted  within  and  without  with  marble.  Its  pave- 
ment is  extremely  curious,  and  well  preferved  \  but  the  uni* 
verfity,  which  was  founded  here  by  Charles  V^  is  on  the  de- 
cay, though  the  Jefuits  college  contains  a  good  number  of 
fiudents.  The  great  dukes,  of  Tufcany  have  indulged  the  in» 
habitants  in  retaining, feme  forms  of  their  republicarj  confti- 
tution,  though  the  fpirit  of  it  is  abollflied. 

The  diftrid  oi  Sienna  is  large,  and  great  part  of  it,  cfpe- 
cially  that  which,  is  called  the  Maremma  di  Sienna^  and  which 
runs  feventeen  Italian  miles  along  the  fea-coaft,  is  unhealthy 
and  thinly  inhabited.     It  contains  however  feveral  biflioprics, 
and  a  confiderable  number  of  caftles,  forts,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages.    Monte  Pulciano^  and  Monte  Alcino^  though  both  bl- 
(hoprics,  are  fmail  places,  but  famous  for  their  wines. 
•  The  Stato  de  gliPrefidii^  lying  on  or  near  to  the  fea-coaft,  g^^j^  ^^ 
confifts  of  a  chain  of  forts,  and  formerly  belonged  to  the  Sien-  gjj  p,^, 
nefe  \  but  is  now  fubje6t  to  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.    The  fidji. 
moft  confiderable   place   it  contains  is  Orbitello,    which  is 
ftrongly  fortified,  and  has  a  good  harbour.     Piombino^  which 
makes  a  figure  in  the  following;  hiftory,  fiands  on  a  rock  in 
the  fea;    bur,  though  it  has  a  citadel  and  a  palace,  it  Is  now 
an  inconfiderable  place.     Porto  Lon gone  \%  a  fmall  fortified 
port  \    and  Porto  Ferraioy  a  fortification  likewife,  belongs  to 
the  great  duke  of  Tufcany.     The  other  fortified  places  in  this 
diftri£):  are  Tflamom^  Monte  Argentaro^  Porto  Ercole,  Monte 
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FUlppo^  2XiA  Porto  St.  Stefano.    All  which  are  raentionci  ill 
hiftory,  both  ancient  and  modern. 

The.  churches  patrimony,   part  if  not  all  of  which   lies 
within  the  antient  Etruria^  or  Tufcany^  is  bounded  on  the  . 
North  by  the  Venetian  territory  ;    on  the  Eaft  by  the  Adria- 
ttc\    on  the  South-eaft  by  the  kingdom  o^  Naples -^    on  the 
South  by  the  Mediterranean ;  and  on  the  Weft  by  the  grand 
dutchy  of  I'ufcany  and  the  Modenefe,    Its  extent  from  North 
to  South  is  about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles.     Its  greateft 
from  South-weft^  to  North-eafl:  is  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Englijh  miles>  and  its  fmalleft  about  twenty, 
St.  Peter'j      A  description  of  the  papal  dominions,  a  fmall  part  of 
fatrimcny.  which  is  eonfidered  as  belonging  Jo  the  modern  Tufiany^  does 
Hot  come  within  our  prefent  defign.     It  is  fufficient  to  fay# 
that  the  ftate  of  the  church  is  naturally  one  of  the  richefl: 
and  mpft  powerful  in  Italyj  and  the  revenues  wo^ld  be  im- 
menfe,  were  it  not  for  the  oppreffions  of  its   governuient, 
which  appropriates  the  labour  of  the  poor  inhabitants  to  it- 
felf ;   fo  that  nothing  but  idlenefs  and  wretchednefs,  except- 
'  ing  among  the  Bolognefe,  wha  ftill  retain  fome  of  their  an- 
cient privileges,  is  to  be  feen  through  the  whole.     The  caufe 
of  this  mifery  is,  that  the  popes,  who  at  the  time  of  their 
election  are  advanced  in  years^  generally  give  their  dominions 
up  to  be  preyed  on  by  their  rapacious  needy  relations,  who, 
confidering  the  (hort  remainder  of  their  kinfman^s.life,  mak^ 
the  moft  of  them. 
J*ucca.  LUCCA  is  the  only  ftate  in  T^ufcany  that  can  be  faid  to 

have  preferved,  or  rather  recovered,  its  liberties-;  and  the 
bleffings  of  freedom  are  difcernable  all ,  over  the  republic* 
Though  no  more  than  thirty  Italian  miles  in  circumference, 
it  contains,  befides  the  city  of  Lucca^  one  hundred  and  fifty 
villages.  The  number  of  inhabitants  are  computed  at  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand,  and  the  foil  is  improved  to  the 
utmoft.  This  little  territory  is  bounded  towards  the  South.- 
weft  by  the  Tufcan  Sea  ;  and  on  the  land  fide  it  is  in  a  tnan- 
ner  inclofed,  all  but  a  (mail  tongue  that  ftretches  to  Modena^ 
by  the  grand  dutchy  qf  Tufcany. 

^The  government  of  the  republic  is  lodged  iti  a  gonfalo- 
nier, whofe  power  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  doges 
/  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  He  is  affifted  by  nine  counfellors ;  but 
the  power  of  all  the  ten  continues  but  for  two  months,  dur- 
ing which  time  they  live  in  the  ftate  palace,  and  at  the  pub- 
lic fexpence.  They  are  chofen  out  of  the  great  council, 
which  confifts  of  two  hundred  and  forty  nobles  ^  but  even 
jhis  council  is  changed  by  a  new  elcflion  every  two  years. 
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The  revenues  of  the  republic  are  about  four  hundred  thoufand 
fcudi  ot  crowns,  out  of  which  they  maintain  five  hundred 
men  by  way  of  regular  force,  and  fcventy  Swifs^  as  a  guard 
to  their  aSing  magiftrates. 

The  fituation  of  the  city  cX  Lucca  is  in  a  plain,  termi- 
nating in  mod  delightful  eminences,  adorned  with  villas, 
fummcr-houfcs,  corn-fiefds,  and  plantations  of  every  kind  ; 
fo  that  nothing  either  for  ufe  or  pleafure  is  here  wanting. 
The  city,  which  is  three  Italian  miles  in  circumference,  has 
regular  well-Jined  fortifications;  and  its  flreets,  though  irre- 
gular, are  wide,  well  paved,  and  full  of  handfome  houfes. 
The  number  of  its  inhabitants  are  computed  to  be  above 
forty  thoufand ;  and  they  carry  on  large  manufadures,  chiefly 
pf  (ilk  fluffs,  Lucca  has  a  bifhop,  who  enjoys  fcveral  extra- 
ordinary priviliges ;  and  its  cathedral  is  Gothic. 

TUSCANT  was  formerly  famous  for  its  twelve  cities  ;    fhe  Tbettvelvi 
ancient  names  of  which  were  Feii^  Folftniiy  Clufium^  Perujia^  cities  of 
Crotona^  Aretium^  Falerii^  Volaterr^^  Fctuknii^   Ruffella^  Tar-  ancient 
quinli^  and  Care  ''.     The  modern  names  are  Bolfenay  Chiuji^  Tufcany. 
Perugia^  Cortona^  Arezzo^  Clvlta  Cajiellana^  Volterra^  Cerve- 
teri.    The  ancient  Veii  is  thought  to  be  the  modern  Scrofano^ 
lying  within  twelves  miles  of  Rome,    Fetuh  lay  near  Picmbinoy 
and  the  place  on  which  it  flood  is  now  called  Bagni  di  Rofslle\ 
and  the  Tarquinii  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  modern  Cormtto  j  but 
of  the  three  laft  places  no  veftigcs  remain. 

Several  of  thofe  towns  m-Tintalned  their  liberties  and 
independencv  for  a  long\  time  after  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Great,  aid  flill  make(a  figure  in  hiftory.  The  territory 
of  Perugia  contains  the  las^.of  Thrjfyuiene  (now  called  the 
lake  of  Perugia)  famous  in  ancient  hiflojy  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Romans  by  Hannibal  n^ar  its  borders.  'Perugia  i\  prefent 
contains  three  churches,  which  are  worth  feeing,  three  col- 
leges, an  univerfity  founded  almoft  five  hundred  years  ago, 
and  two  academies  for  the  fine  arts.  Several  people  of  qua- 
lity re{ide  in  Perugia  j  and  Its  ancient  territory,  before  it  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  church,  was  not  inconfiderable. 

CORTONAy  or  as  fome  call  it  Crotona,  lies  in  the  terri- 
ritory  of  Florence  ;  and,  though  formerly  of  great  importance 
to  that  people,  who  deprived  it  of  its  independency,  though 
not  of  all  its  privileges,  is  now  remarkable  for  little  elfe  than 
being  the  feat  of  a  bifliop  immediately  fubjeft  to  the  pope, 
and  for  the  literary  meetings  of  its  inhabitants,  which  ar« 
Qdlhd  noSIes  Coryianca,  or,  Cortonean  entertainments. 

^  CifUVER/Introd.  ad  Geograph.  pag.  .137. 
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AREZZO  now  belongs  to  Florence^  and  is  frequently 
rnentipned  in  the  fQllowing  hiftory  for  the  noble  ftruggle  its 
inhabitants  made  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  and  for  their 
generous  ajlachpient  to  the  Florentines ^  ,as  long  as  the  terms 
on  which  they  fubmitted  to  that  ftate  were  obferved.  It  is 
likewife  a  bifliop's  fee,  and  is  fituated  on  a  declivity,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  lovely  fertile  valley  :  but  both  its  churches  and 
houfes  are  now  gone  to  decay,  though  it  ftill  preferves  fome 
l^emains  of  ancient  grandeur. 

CIVITA  CAS1BLLAN4,  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
F^lifcij  is  now  a  fra^H  mean  looking  town,  in  St.  Peters 
patrimony,  fituated  on  a  high  fteep  rock  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  TrigUa  and  Tevere*  It  contains  many 
marks  of  antiquity.  Its  bifhopric  is  joined  to  that  of  O'rtqy 
and  ^  ft upendous  bridge  is  biiilt  from  the  city  to  an  oppo- 
fite  mountain. 

VOLTERRA  lies  in  the  territory  of  Ftfa^  and  though 
ftanding  on  a  mountain  its  air  is  unwholefome.  It  is  faid 
to  contain  twenty- five  chprches,  chapels,  and  oratories,  and 
labout  iwcnty  convents  and  religious  fraternities,  and  yet 
upon  the  whole  it  is  a  poor  defert  looking  place.  Jt  is  like- 
wife  a  bifliopric,  and  contains  copper  mines,  which  are  not 
worked. 

CERVETERI  likewife  lies  in  5/.  Peter\  patrimony,  and 
is  a  place  now  fo  ii]iconfiderable,  that  it  is  fcarcely  mentioned 
in  the  maps.  Some  authors  are  of  opinion  that  Orta  was 
one  of  the  ancient  tujcan  cities,  and  that  it  ought  to  ftand 
in  the  room  of  Veiu 
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S  E  C  T.    11. 

Containing  the  Hijiory  of  Florence  at  the  time  of  the 
Decadence  of  the  Roman  Empire  \  the  CharaSer  of 
the  Florentines,  and  the  other  Tufcan  States  \  and 
the  Revolutions  of  the  Florentine  Government  to  the 
Year  1277. 

TH  E  Etruriansy  or  TufcanSy  of  whofe  country  Florence  oB/erva" 
is  now  the  capital,  were  the  parents  of  the  Roman  re-  //^;,, 
ligion,  learning,  and  policy ;  and  that  city,  with  its  territory, 
ever.iince  the  revival  of  literature  in  'Europe^  has  been  fo  dif-  . 
tinguiflied  in  arts,  in  fciences,  and  at  certain  periods  in  arms, 
that  old  Rome  cannot  be  faid  to  have  owed  more  to  the  Eiru* 
riam^  than  modern  Europe  does  to  the  Florentines, 

The  ancient  hiftpry  of  Florence  is  blended  with  that  of 
Rome^  nor  know  we  of  any  author  who  has  treated  of  it 
Separately.     We  fliall  therefore  commence  this  hiftory  from 
the  year  408,  when  the  Florentines  inftituted  a  feftival-day  in  Fefiival 
commemoration  of  the  great  overthrow  given  by  Stilichoy  the  inftituted 
general  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  to  the  Goths  in  the  Fefulane  at  Flo- 
mountains  near  Flsrence^  and  which  delivered  that  city  from  rencc. 
thofe  barbarians.     The  barbarians,  however,  again  gathering 
head,    about  the  year  414,    Florence  and  its  territory  were 
.again  depopulated,  and  for  fome  years  after  the  Florentines 
bore  their  (hare  in  that  general  devaftation  which  overfpread 
all  Italy ;  nor  is  the  reader,  in  fuch  indifcriminate  fcenes  of 
ruin,  to  expefl  any  particular  hiftory  of  this  country.    All  we 
know  is,   that  Alarlc^  the  Gothic  king  or  general,  led  a  frefli  Firft  ir- 
body  of  thofc  barbarians  into  Italy ^  and   the  emperor  Hono-  ruption  of 
rius  gave  \ih  confent  that  they  (hould  pafs  in  a  friendly  man-  theGoth 
ner  to  the  confines  o(  GauL     The  barbarians  appear  to  have '^^''Ti'' 
been  Chriftians  ;  for  the  imperial  generals  treacheroufly  took  ^^^7- 
advantage  of  their  high  veneration  for  Eajler- Sunday  to  attack 
them  on  that  day,  whicii  the  Goths  thought  ought  to  be  facred 
from  blood,  and  fufFered  themfelves  at  firft  to  be  cut  in  pieces, 
rather  than  fight.     At  laft,  roufed  by  the  impiety  of  the  Im- 
perial ifts,  they  fell  upon  thqm  vi'ith  fuch  fury,  that  they  gained 
'  a  com- 
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a  complete  victory ;  and,^  inftead  of  continuing  their  marcb 
towards  Gaul^  they  took  pofleffion  of  Tufcany,     Stilicho  was 
fent  agajnft  thenri  5  but,  having  himfelf  an  eye  to  the  empire, 
,  he  protradled  the  war,  without  driving  the  barbarians  from 

their, new  habitations.     That  great  general  being  taken  ofF, 
through  the  jealoufy  o^  Honor i us ^  the  Goth  fpread  theoifelves 
all  over  Italy ^  acfd  plundered  Rome  itfelf.     Upon  the  death  of 
S^ueeeffton    Alark^  they  chofe  Athaulphus^  his  kinfman,   for  their  leader  ; 
tif  the  bar-  and  having  again  plundered  Rome^  and  ravaged  Tufcany^  they 
aarian       broke  \x\ioGauL   JthaulpJms  then  married  Placidia^  thedaugh- 
kfft^t,        ter  of  the  emperor  Theodojius,  and  fitter  of  Arcadiui  and  Ho-^ 
noritiSy  whom  the  (?^/Ax  in  their  firft  irruption  into /f&w^  had 
led  away  captive.     On  the  death  of  Athaulphus^  (he  was  mar- 
ried .^o  Conjiantius^  by  whom  (he  h^d  Valentinian^  who  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  Roman  empire  after  the  death  of  the  ^emperor 
Honon'iis, 
.  JrruptiMi^       The  next  irruption  of  the  barbarians  Into  Italy  was  more 
ef  the        dreadful  than  all   the  preceding  ones.     They  were  com- 
Hunns»»-  manded  by  the  two  brothers  Jttila  and  Bleda;  but  the  former 
^^rAttilaj  having  (lain  the  latter,  he  became  a  great  and  powerful  mo- 
^  A.  D.     narch.     That  fpecies  of  barbarians  he  headed  were  called 
447-      Hunns,     Their   original    habitations   were   near    the   Palus 
Mceotis  ;  and  their  devaftations  were  fo  inhuman  and  rapid, 
^ii\2ktTheodoric^  king  of  the  Goths  in  Italy^  joined  his  forces 
with  Mtius^  the  emperor  Valentinian's  general.     A  battle  fuc- 
ceeded,  in  which  one  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  men  on 
both  fides  are  faid  to  have  been  killed;  amongft  whom  was 
Theodoric^  whofe  death  fo  greatly  difpirited  his  fubje<9s,  that 
though  Attlla  loft  the  viilory,  he  ftill  maintained  his  footing 
^hf  after  m  Italy.     Having  recruited  his  zrmy  from  Pamoni a,  he  laid 
being  de-    {legQ  to  Aguileia,  2Lnd,  after  befieging  it  for  three  years,  he 
feaied,       joq]^  and  levelled  it  to  the  ground.     He  then  made  himfelf 
befieges ^      mafier  of  Vicenza^  Verona^  Milan,  and  a  great  number  of 
^S"!/     *  other  cities;  but  was  diverted  hy  Leo^   bifhop  of  ^ow^,  from 
V      '      attacking  that  capital.     Upon  the  death  of  Attila^  the  Vafidals 
yr^/  //.     {jp^j^g  jn^Q  jf^iy^  aj^t]  renewed  all  the  ravages  of  the  Goths  and 
j[rel7'     ^^^  Hunns^  under   their  leader  Genferic.      Odoac&  wa^  the 
Irruption    fourth  barbarian  prince  who  made  himfelf  matter  of /if  <3/k  and 
pfthiY^xi'  of  Rofne,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  king  of  the  Tiiralingi  and 
dais,  and  the  Heruli,     The  feat  of  the  Roman  empire  was  now  at  Con- 
^  theHe-Jlaniinople'^  and  the  emperor  Zeno  engaged  Theodork^  king  of 
ruli.  the  Goths  in  lialy^  to  march  againtt  Odoacer^   whom  he  de- 

feated and  killed  at  Ravenna^  and  thereby  Theodoric  became 
king  of  Italy^  v;hich  now  fufFered  more  than  ever  by  the  fury' 
of  the  barbarians  ^     The  chief  fcenes  of  their  ravages  being 

*  Leonardi  Aretini  Hift.  Flor.  p.  15. 
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tbout  Fhreme  and  in  Tufcany^  whofe  particular  hiftory  is  fwral^ 
lowed  up  in  that  of  their  barbariim ;  fo  that  we  know  little 
of  it  till  the  tinae  of  the  Longohards  under  their  king  Alhoine. 
This  prince  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Tufcany^  and  almofl^  all 
Italy,  Having  killed  Cunimundy  king  of  xhcGepida.  another 
of  thofe  barbarous  nations  that  then  ravaged  all  the  continent 
of  Europe^  in  fingle  combat,  he  marricc^  Rofemimd^  Cunt' 
muni's  beautiful  -daughter,  and  made  a  drinking- cup  of  her 
father's  fcuU.  out  of  which  he  forced  his  queen  to  drink. 
The  queen  diilembled  her  indignation ;.  but  applied  for  re* 
vicDge  to  two  officers.  "Orte  of  them  had  been  affronted  by 
the  king,  and  ihc  knew  the  other  to  be  deeply  in  love  with 
herfejfj  and  admitting  them  into  the  royal  bed-chamber,  ihey  Death  of 
murdertd  jflboine^  and  (he  made  her  efcape  io  Ravenna,  Alboinc/ 

A  KIND  of  an  anarchy  fucceeded  amongft  the  barbarians 
in  Italy  for  about  ten  years.     Each  head  of  a  clan,  or  family, 
feized  the  city  or  principality  that  was  moft  convenient  for 
him  ;  nor  does.it  appear,  in  hiftory,  to  what  particular  barba- 
rian the  government  of  Tufcany  fell  during  that  time.     It  is  ' 
however  certain,    that   the  Longohards^    or  Lombards^    were 
maimers  of  Italy^  Rome  and  its  territory  excepted,  for  two  hun-  i 
dr«d  and  four  years,  till  they  were  difplaced  by  Charles  the  The  iar-' 
■Great,  who  is  fa  id  to  have  reftored /7i?r^«^^,   ^nd  Tufcany  in  harians 
•general,  to  a  rerp!?£ldble  condition,  after  they  had  {wStrtdconquered 
tinore  than  any  country  in  Italy  from  the  fury  of  the  bar-  iy  Charles 
barians.     Soine  writers  have  been  of  opinion,  that,  during  the  ^^^  Great. 
reign  of  barbarifm  in  Italy^  Florence  was  intirely  levelled  to 
the  ground,  and  deferted  by  its.  inhabitants. 

.  We  are  not,  however,  to  take  for  granted  all  theinve£livesQ^^^^^ 
.publiflied  againft  thofe  northern  mafters  oi Italy ,  who  perhaps,  ^^^^^^^ 
in  fail,  were  lefs  ba^ba^ous  than  the  Italians  themfelves;  at 
ieaft,  they  were  much  lefs  (o  than  Charles  the  Great,  who  con- 
quered them.  The  rernains  of  antiquity, flill  extant  at  Florence^ 
prove  that  it  never  was  utterly  demoliftied  ;  nor  is  there  any^ 
likelihood  of  its  being  new-peopled.  The  legiflation  of  the 
barbarians,  as  they  ar^  called,  (the  Longohards  in  particular) 
was  the  wifeft  and  the  moft  civilized  of  any  other  people, 
and  tended  rather  to  population  than  devaftation.  The  ra- 
vages they  were  obliged  to  commit, ^proceeded  not  fo  much 
Jrom  their  own  difpotltions  as  from  the  treachery,  the  folly, 
and  ingratitude  of  the  imperial  court  and  officers.  Though 
brave  and  warlike  in  the  field,  they  knew  little  of  the  art  of 
bcfieging  ;  and  the  nobility  and  chief  land-holders  of  Tufcany 
foon  learned  to  immure  themfelves,  their  families,  and  at- 
tendants in  caftles  and  fortifications,  by  which  they  were 
commonly  fafe  during  the  ravages  of  war.  The  natural  fer- 
tility 
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tility  of  the  country  fufficed  for  their  fubfiftence,  while  the 
barbarians  were  generally  at  war  amongft  thennfelves.     No 
fooner,  however,  did  thofe  ravages  ccafe  thafti  the  antient  in- 
habitants rcfumed  their  former  habitations;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  all  that  Charles  did  for  Florence  and  Tufcany^ 
was  his  giving  their  former  inhabitants  a  farther  fecurity,  by 
repairing  the  fortifications  of  their  cities. 
Ltflitttthns     About  the  year  773,  Charles^  or,  as  he  is  called,  CharU* 
efChzxXtsmagney  having  been  crowned  and  confirmed  king  oi  Italy  by 
the  Great    the  pope,  the  governments  of  the  feveral  ftates  there  began 
/A  Italy,     to  recover  fome  degree  of  confiftency.     The  original  families 
o^  Italy ^  and  the  defcendants  of  the  various  claos  of  barba- 
rians who  had  iijhabited  it,  were  now.  blended  into  one  com-' 
mon  mafs ;  and  the  foedal  laws,  which  were  6f  Gothic  original, 
and  then  prevailed  all  over //^7^,  gave  the  leading  men  or 
magiftrates  of  each  (late  a  degree  of  authority  very  little  fub- 
ordniate  to  that  of  fupreme.     All  that  Charles  required  were 
certain  tributes,  or  what  we  call  reddendos^   as  marks  of  his 
fovereignty ;  and  he  left  them,  in  other  refpe6ls,  to  make  the 
beft  of  their  fituation  and  natural  powers*     Of  thofe  ftates, 
the  moft  eminent  were  P/y2r,  Florence^  P/rugia^   and  Sienna^ 
and  each  had  a  feparate  manner  of  cultivating  its  intereft. 
Chara&er  ThePifins  applied  themfelves  to  maritime  affairs,  being  the 
5^ /-^^  Flo  only  maritime  city  in  Tufcany  that  was  left  ftanding.     The 
rentines,    Perugians  turned  themfelves   to  agriculture,  to  which  they 
eind  the      were  encouraged  by  the  fertility  of  their  foil.     The  Sienneje 
etherT\x{-  had  a  rich  nobility,  which  maintained  them  in  affluence :  but 
Q^xi  ftates.  jj^g  Florentines  were  diftinguiflied  over  all  the  other  inhabi- 
tants o^Tufcany  by  induftry,  their  knowledge  of  the  civil  arts, 
and  their  uncommon  ftrength  of  genius.      For  fome  time 
thofe  ftates  lived  in  great  harmony  with  each  other;  but  that 
was  foon  interrupted  by  the  difputes  between  the  popes  of 
Ro7ne  and  the  emperors  of  Germany,      The  empire,  which 
was  originally  founded  in  Germany  by  Charles  the  Great,  for 
the  proteftion  of  the  Roman  pontificate,  had  almoft  proved  its 
ruin;    and  ignorance   and   fuperftition,    which   daily. gained 
ground  after  the  eftabliChment  of  that  empire,  both  in  Italy 
and  el fe where,  did  not  leave  an  option  for  any  ftate  to  be 
neutral,    farther   than    as   its    intefline  divifions  fyevented 
its  being  of  much  fcrvice  to  either  party.     Such  was  the  con-» 
dition  of  Tufcany^  which,  in  this  quarrel,  fufFered  perhaps  more 
thun  file  had  done  from  "the  barbarians.     The  emperor,  Fre- 
Tyranny 'afderic  IL  o^  Germany^  put  to  death,  by  various  tortures,  many 
4he  empe-'  of  the  Tufcan  nobility,  who  had  taken  part  with  the  -fee  of 
rorVxzdit'  p^Qriic'i  and  they,  in  return,  bad  their  revenge  upon  his  party, 
ric  II. 
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FREDERIC  however  prevailed,  and  at  lad  brought  the  nubo/uB- 
Fkrentines  into  a  ftate  of  fubjeflion,  by  banifhing  that  partyV^?/  the 
of  the  nobility  which  oppofed  him.     It  is  from  his  death  that^  Floret* 
properly  fpeaking,  the-hiibry  of  Florence  ought  to  commence,  tines. 
The  repnembrance  of  his  tyranny  infpircd  the  Florentines  with 
fuch  an    averfion    to  monarchical    government,    that   from 
thenceforth  Florence  became  a  republic.     The  people  took  Thiyerea 
the  direction  of  affairs  upon  themfelves;  and  the  wifdom, //6^^^.Wr 
fpirity  and  ileadinefs  with  which  they  proceeded  upon  their  into  an  ii$^ 
new  model  are  almoft  incredible  ^,     They  firft  recalled,  and  dependent 
reinftated  in  their  former  conditions,  the  nobility  that  Frede-fi^^^ 
tie  had  baniibed,  and  thereby  more  than  balanced  the  intereft 
of  their  antagoniAs.     They  next  made  choice  of  twelve  ma- 
giftrates,  who,  on  account  of  their  pre-eminence,  were  called 
Antiani.     They  divided  their  city  into  fix  wards,  from  which 
were  to  be  eleded  their  magiilrates,  and  all  their  public  of- 
ficers.    They  inftituted  a  militia  out  of  thofe  wards,  property 
regimented,  which  militia  was  to  oppofe  any  fadlious  attempts 
of  their  nobles  at  home,  and  to  repel  all  attacks  from  abroad. 
Florence  now  rofe  to  be  an  independent  government,  and  every 
one  of  its  magiftrates  was  a  patriot.     Their  firfl  war  was 
with  the  P//^w«j  5  who  though  they  had  beqn  reduced,  like 
the  Florentines^  to  a  ftate  of  flavery  by  Frederic  11,  yet  fiill 
continujcd  their  attachment  to  the  German  emperors.     This 
raifed  the  jcaloufy  of  the  Florentines^  who  looked  upon  the 
Pifioians  as  the  enemies  of  their  liberty,  fo  high,  iha:,  not-  Their^ar 
withftanding  all  the  oppofition  the  imperial  fadion  made,  «tt/V^ /i6^ 
they  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Piftoians^  and  defeating  their  Pifioians, 
army,  drove  it  within  the  walls  of  their  city.   The  Florentines^  ivbom  tho 
returning  victorious  to  their  capital,  chafed  from  thence  all  t\ithlfdue* 
remains  of  the  imperial  fadtion  who  had  refufed  to  ferve  in  . 
the  Ptftoian  war.     Thofe  exiles  fled  to  Sienna  and  Pifa^  and 
excited  the  magiftratcs  of  thofe  cities  to  a  war  with  the  Flo" 
rentinesy  who  foon  after  reftored  the  party  who  had  been 
exiled  from  Jrexzoy  another  city  of  Tufcany^  for  their  oppofi- 
tion to  Frederic.     After  this  they  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  four  other  ftates,  feme  of  whofe  names  arc  little  known 
at  this  time,  Lucco^  Miatenentia^  Urhino^  and  Alfium^  now 
Palo.     The  confequences  of  this  confederacy  were,  that  the 
Florentines^  in  the  fame  year,   brought  two  armies  into  the 
field  ;  the  firft  againft  the  Mugelli^  V/hom  they  defeated  ;  and 
the  other  againft  Mantaria^  which  laft  city  they  took  in  a 
winter  campaign,  and  levelled  to  the  ground.     That  fame 
year  they  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  G^«^.y?  againft  the 
Pifans. 

^  Leonardi  Aretini,  Hift.  Flor.  p,  19. 
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Jbeirfar-      Next  year  they  wafted  the  lands  of  their  enemies  about 
tber/uc'     Pavia,  and  took  the  place  by  the  help  of  warlike  engines. 
^fjes.         While  the  Florentines  were  befieging  Pavia^  their  allies  of 
Lucca  were  defeated  by  the  Pifans^  who  were  returning  honne 
with  a  vaft  nuniber  of  captives.     When  the  Florentines  heard 
,r     of  the  defeat  of  the  Lucquefe^  they  inftantly  refolved  to  refcue 
their  confederates  •^ ;  and  a  ftrong  detachment  from  their  army 
was  fent  for  that  purpofe,  which  overtook  the  Pifans  near  the 
j'wtt  Hera.     A  bloody  battle  enfued,  in  which  the /y<7r^»//wi 
were  viftorrous,  and  filled  with  Pifans  the  fetters  in  which 
the  Lucquefe  had  been  dragged  before.      After,  this,  the  Flo-- 
rentine  noblemen,  who  had  been  exiled,  chofe  Guido  Novello 
for  their  head,  and  marched  againft  Florence  as  far  w  Fightnt. 
Being  oppofed  by  the  Florentines^  the  nobles  made  thcmfelves 
matters  of  Fighini^  which  the  Florentines  befiegcd.     A  treaty 
was  then  propofed  and  concluded,  by  which  the  nobles  were 
re- admitted  to  the  city  ;  but  Fighini  was  demoliQied,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  incorporated  with  the  citizens  of  Florence. 
They  defeat     This  expedition  being  thus  glorioufly  finifted  by  the  Flo^ 
the  Sicn-   rentines^  before  they  returned  home  they  marched  to  the  deli- 
nefc,         verance  of  their  confederates  the  Palonefe^  who  were  then  re- 
.    duced  to  great  diftrefs  by  the  Siemefe^  who  were  defeated  in  a 
bloody  battle  by  the  Florentines,     00  many  great  foccefles  in 
one  campaign,  gave  vaft  fpirit  to  the  citizens  of  Florence ;  and 
next  year  they  obliged  the  Pijioians  to  fue  for  peace,  and  to 
enter  into  an  oftenfive  and  defenfive  alliance  againft  all  the 
enemies  of  Florence^  and  likewife  to  recal  to  their  city  all  who 
had  been  exiled  from  it  on  account  of  their  averfion  to  the 
German  emperor.     Next  year  the  Florentines  undertook  an  im- 
portant expedition  againft  the  Siennefe^  who  were  obliged  to 
fue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  them  on  condition  of  their 
never  again  entering  into  war  with  Alfium,  and  of  their  never 
Iheltering  or  favouring  the  enemies  of  Florence^  '  The  Floren- 
tines,  after  that,  marched  ^g'SLitift  Bonetium,  which  they  in- 
ftantly reduced.    They  then  marched  againft  Volterra.   Their 
-  quarrel  with  the  Volterrans  was  on  account  of  their  taking 
part  with  the  Pifans ,  and  the  other  enemies  of  Florence,    The 
art  of  war  was^  then  very  imperfeft  in  Italy ;  and  the  Floren*^ 
tines,  in  a  kind  of  bravado^  advanced  their  ftandards  to  the 
foot  of  the  lofty  eminence  on  which  Volterra  is  fituated ;  upon 
which  the  Volterrans  made  a  tumultuous  fally,  without  any 
head  to  conduft  them.      At  firft  they  were  viflorious  5  but 
dnd  take    the  Florentines  recovering  from  their  confternaticn,  drove  their 
Volterra.  enemies  back  into  their  city,  which  they  entered  along  with 
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the  fugitives.  All  fighting  was  then  at  an  end  :  the  women  ^ ' 
and  clergy  thtew  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  the  conquerors, 
who  generoufly  ftopt  all  hofiilities,  and  contented  themfelves 
with  obliging  fome  of  thefaflious  noblemen  to  leave  the  city, 
whofe  government  from  thence  became  republican.  This 
expedition  was'  begun  and  finiflicd  in  a  few  days.  The  Flo- 
rentine army  then  marched  lagainfl;  the  PIfansy  who  were  fo 
terrified  by  its  fuqcefles,  that  they  fliut  themfelves  up  in  their 
capital,  and  fent  ambaffadors  to  negotiate  a  peace,  which  ihey 
obtained,  but  up6n  hard  terms,  and  they  were  obliged  to  give 
hoftages  for  the  performance.  The  Florentines  then  returned 
triumphantly  homd ;  and  the  fame  year,  which  they  called 
the  year  of  victories,  they  eroded  in  their  city  a  magnificent 
town-}ioufe,  and  other  noble  edifices,  for  the  adminifiration 
of  public  juftice,  which  till  then  had  been  confined  to  the 
houfes  of  their  feveral  magiftrates. 

Next  year,  at  the  requeft  of  the  people  of  Urhlno^  the  Good  faitk 
Florentines  fent  a  body  of  five  hundred  horfe  to  their  afliftance.^/'^'?  Flo- 
Thefe,  in  their  march,  halted  at  ^r^zz^,  where  the  G'/Ww/«"f»"^ '*« 
or  imperial  faction,  pofleffed  the  government;  but  no  fooner '^'^^^*^^'- 
did  the  Florentine  horfe  arrive  there  than  the  Guelphsy  or  the 
papal  faction,  which  the  Florentines  favoured,  ran  to  arms, 
and  drove  the  Gibelim  out  of  the  city.     The  news  of  this 
coming  to  Florence^  the  government  there  thought  that  their 
general  Guido^  furnamed  GuerrCy  or  the  Warlike,  had  ex- 
Qeeded  his  commiflion,  by  committing  hoftilities  in  a  city  with 
which  they  were  at  peace;  and  they  immediately  fent  an  aritiy, 
which  obliged  the  Guelph  fa<3ion  at  Arezzo  to  re-admit  the 
expelled  jGibelins.     This  delicacy  of  the  Florentines  in  ob- 
ferving  good  faith,  effefted  a  reconciliation  between  them  ^^n^Trucecwitk 
the  Arezziansy  who  put  themfelves  under  the  proteflion  of  Arezzo. 
Florence 'y  and  a  truce  was  concluded  between  the  two  people 
for  five  years,  during  three  of  which  the  Arezzians  obliged 
themfelves  to  chufe  a  Flotentine  for  their  chief  magiffrate, 
who  always  was  a  foreigner.     The  fame  year  the  Florentines  League 
made  a  league  with  the  Siennefe^  by  which  it  vvas  agreed,  that  'with  Sien^ 
neither  people  (hould  harbour  the  rebels  of  the  other ;  but  be  na. 
obliged  to  expel  them,  upon  reqiiifition  :  and  thus, the  affairs 
bf  Xht  Florentines  feemed  to  be  in  a  tranquil  fituation*. 

They  did   not,  hovtrever,   long  continue  fo.     The  ^tts- Hifttry  of 
peror  Frederic  left  two  fons,   Conrade  and  Manfred  \  the  firft  Conrade 
legitimate,  the  latter  illegitimate.     "^wX,  Manfred^   notwith- ««^Man* 
ftanding  the  difadvantage  of  his  birth,  pofleffed  fo  many  na-fi^^^- 
tural  endowments,  that  his  father  at  his  death  left  him  the 
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principality  of  7ir^«/^,  about  the,  year  1253  ;  whilehis  le^- 
tim^te  brother  C^nr^^^,  having  been  crowned  king  of  the  Ro- 
afl'umed  the  imperial  dignity,   and  marched  from  Ger- 


mans* 


many  to  take  pofl'eifion  of  his  Italian  dominions.  By  the  papal 
intrigues  and  power.  Innocent  IV.  then  being  pope,  he  was 
kept  out  of  the  poffeffion  of  Naples  and  Capua, ;  and  while  he 
Death  of  was  endeavouring  to  reduce  them  to  his  obedience  he  died, 
Cofirade.  as  is  faid,  by  poifon  adminiftered  to  him  by  Manfredy  pn  the 
twenty-fecond  oi  Mayy  1254,  leaving  only"  one'  fon,  called 
Cohradin^  who  was  then  in  Germany^  under  the  tuition  of  his 
moihtxy  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria.  While  Conrade  was  on  \ns 
deathrbed,  he  had  committed  the  care  of  his  fon  and  his  con- 
cerns into  the  hands  of  bis  wife  and  her  relations.  Manfred^ 
who  was  a  very  ambitious  prince,  refenting  thisi  flruck  in 
with  the  Holy  See  ;  an  J,  ftripping  young  Conradins  guardians 
of  all  their  authority  in  Italy^  he  ufurped  the  kingdoms  of 
Naples  and  Sicily ;  but  pretended  he  held  them  ^nly  till  young 
Conradin  (hould  be  of  age.  Soon  after  this,  Manfred^ 
having  gained  his  ends,  broke  with  pope  Innocent^  who  dic^ 
not  long  after,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Alexander\N .  in  the  year 
1255.  Both  parties  prepared  for  war,  and  both  were  power- 
fully fupported  5  but  cardinal  OSiavian^  the  papal  general, 
being  of  the  houfe  of  Ubaldi^  was  thought  to  have  favoured 
Manfred  fo  much,  that  the  pope  intirely  loft  the  kingdom  of 
Naples. 
The  Pifans  This  fuccefs  of  the  Gihelins  fo  greatly  elevated  the  Pifam^ 
hreak  their  ^2X  they  broke  their  lately  contraded  league  with  the  F/7- 
league  rentines^  and,  invading  their  territories,  they  committed  vaA 
nuith  the  devaftations.  Upon  this  the  Florentines  and  the  Lucquefe 
joined  their  forces,  and  gave  the  Pifans  a  total  defeat 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Arno ;  no  fewer  than  three  thoufand 
Pifans  being  made  prifoners.  The  confequence  of  the  viiSo- 
ry  was,  that  the  vidlots  marched  to  the  very  gates  of  P//Zr, 
and  forcing  the  Pifans  into  a  (hameful  peace,  obliged  them  to 
deliver  up  the  town  of  Matrona^  with  a  large  compafs  of  the 
fea-coaft ;  to  give  the  Florentines  the  freedom  of  their  city  5 
and  to  make  ufe  of  Florentine  weights  and  meafures.  Not- 
withftanding  thofe  fucceffes,  Manfred  daily  gained  fuch 
ground,  that  the  Florentines  thought  proper,  all  of  a  fudden, 
to  make  themfelves  matters  if  Bbneti^  and  partly  to  difmantle 
it ;  while  the  people  o^  Arezzo  did  the  fame  by  Cortona. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  nobility  of  the  Gihelin  faSionr, 
within  Florence^  took  advantage  of  the  abfence  of  their  army, 
and  began  to  enter  into  cabals  for  reftoring  themfelves  to  all 
their  former  power.  The  Florentine  magiitrates  in  vain  ad- 
monifhed  them  both  of  their  duty  and  their  danger;  for  the 
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malcontents  difdaimed  their  authority,  and  kept  tbemfelves 
fliat  up  in  their  houfes.     The  family  of  the  IJlerti  were,  at  FoBionr 
this  time,  at  the  head  of  the  Florentim  Gibelins ;  and  the  df  the 
people,  or  rather  the  republican  party,  refented  their  cbntu-  Goelphs 
macy  fo  much,  that  they  ran  to  arms,  broke  into  the  palace  WOibe* 
of  the  Uberti^  and,  after  killing  fome,  forced  all  the  GibiliHs  ^»o«  »« 
to  take  refuge  in  Sienna^  where  they  found  flielter.    This  was  ^^Y* 
a  direft  violation  of  the  league  between  the  Florentines  and 
the  Siennefe,  which  had  been  concluded  three  years  before ; 
and  the  Florentines  fent  two  eminent  lawyers,  A/bido  Trinci^ 
vello  and  Giacomo  Gerardi^  to  complain  of  their  breach  of  ' 
faith.    The  Florentine  Gibelins^  however,  had  made  fo  ftrong 
a  party  in  Sienna j  s^nd  the  dread  of  Jldan/red^s  power  waa 
there  u>  great,  that  the  ambaflfadors  could  obtain  no  fatisfac- 
tion.      Upon  which   the  Florentines  declared  war  agalnft 
them. 

The  Florentine  exiles,  dreading  the  confequence  of  this  Tie  Ffo-i 
declaration^  fent  a  nobleman  of  the  [7!^^/ family,  one /^/V  rentioes 
nata^  and  feveral  other  perfons  of  conlideration,  to  implore  ti/^lort 
Manfreii  protection  and  affiftance.      ThoTe  ambafladors,  ManfredV 
being  admitted  into  that  prince's  prefence,  made  him  a  moft  tr^te&ion^ 
pathetic  fpeech,  which  Manfred  feemed  to  attend  to;  but  all 
they  could  obtain  was  a  (ingle  fquadron  of  German  horfe, 
whom  they  were  to  carry  with  them  to  Sienna.    His  coldnefs, 
at  a  juncture  fo  promiiing  to  his  intereft,  is  imputed  to  his 
apprehenfion  that  the  Siennefe  and  the  Florentine  exiles  were 
lefs  in  his  intereft  than  in  that  of  his  nephew  Conradin.   The 
affiftance  he  propofed  was  fo  little  proportioned  to  the  exi- 
gency, that  Uie  deputies  at  firft  w:ere  for  declining  it ;  but 
Farinata  was  of  a  contrary  opinion  :  ^^  Let  Manfred^  faid  \i^^Magnam* 
give  us  the  fquadron,  and  we  (hall  foon  manage  matters  fo,  mity  of 
that,  if  he  has  within  him  one  fpark  of  royalty,  he  will  fend  their  ge-^ 
greater  reinforcements."     This  magnanimity  brought   ihe'^^'*^^* 
deputies  over  to  Farinata^s  fentiments.    They  waited  uppn 
Manfred,  and,  with  great  expreilions  of  joy  in  their  counte- 
nances^ they  gave  hrm  thanks,  and  accepted  of  the  proffered 
aid.       '  , 

While  this  deputation  was  in  dependence,  the  Florentines  <Jhir  njifor^ 
had  aftually  entered  the  territories  of  Sienna^  and  over-ran  loith 
the  whole  country  to  the  very  gates  of  that  capital,  which  Sienna, 
they  blocked  up.     The  deputies,   returning  with  their  G^r- 
man  fquadron,  rcfolved  at  once  to  attack  the  Florentine  army  j 
but  the  attempt  carried  with  it  fo  defperate  an  appearance, 
that  they  thought  proper  to  prepare  the  Germans  by  plying 
them  with  liquor  for  the  whole  night  before  the  intended  at- 
tack, which  was  made  with  fo  much  fury  next  morning^  that 
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the  Flonnttnes  vfcrc  thrown  Into  diforder ;  and  a  total  jroiit. 
muft  have  enfued,  had  not  their  commanders  rallied  them, 
and  (hewn  them,  that  the  fmall  handful  ot  Germans  were  uo- 
fupporicd  ,by  other  troops.  Upon  this  the  FUrentines  took 
courage,  drove  the  Siennefsy  whp  had  made  a  fally,  back  to - 
their  city,  and,  cutting  in  pieces  every  one  oi  the  Germans^ 
they  treated  Manfred'^  ftandard,  which  they  took,  with,  par- 
ticular ignominy.  It  appears,  however,  that  they  made  no 
farther  attempt  upon  AVn^^i  but  returned  home  in  a  few 
days,  though  the  fumnier  was  but  half  gone. 
m^^  rf  As  Farinata  had  forefeen,  the  above  «*  lofs  and  difgracc  en- 
^^'^^^^  xzgtA  Manfred  iovMxch^  that,  upon  a  freQi  application  made 
re/entmeht,  j^  him  by  the  Florentine  exiles,  he  ordered  one  of  his  gei>crals, 
Jordanciy  to  put  himfelf  at  the  bead  of  fifteen  hundred  of  his 
beft  cavalry,  to  march  to  the  ailiftance  of  the  Siennefe  and  the 
Glbelins  of  Florence,  This  feafonable  reinforcement  gave  fre(h 
fpint  to  that  caufe,.  and  a  kind  pf  an  univerfal ,  league  was 
formed  to  fupport  it.  Fqrno  fooner  did  the  German  auxilia* 
ries  arrive  upon  the  iS/V/7i2{/^  territories,  their  time  of  abtpnce 
.  being  limited  only  te  three  months,  than,  the  people  oi Pifa^ 

and  of  feveral  neighbouring  cities,  declared  for  the  Giielin 
pairfy,  and  a,  general  rendezvous  of  the  confederate  troops  was 
held  at  Sienna ;  from  whence  they  prepared' to  proceed  to  be<- 
{icgtJlcinOy  a  town  allied  mih  Florence^  but  with  all  the  iS/^i?-  - 
x^  territories  intervening^  This,  fefolution  being  publiflied, 
put  the  Florentines  under  great  difficulties,  not  daring  toc^rry 
their,  troops  to  fuch  a  diftance  from  their  city  ag^inft  fo  ' 
powerful  a  confederacy.  Treachery  is  faid  to  have  mingled 
in  their  deliberations.  The  graveff  and  moft  experience  of  - 
their  nobility  and  military  officers  were  againft  marching  their 
army;  but  their  magiftrates  and  common  people  being  of 
another  opinion,  the  nobility  refolvcd  to  go  ia  a  body  to  lay 
their  fenfe  of  the  fituation  of  the  public  before  their  magif- 
trates,  and  they  chofe  Teglnri  Adomar  for  their  fpokdman. 
AretinOy  the  Florentine  hiftorian,  has  recorded  an  excellent 
fpeech  which  Teglari  made  on  this  occafion  againft  their 
inarching,  founded  upon  the  fhort  time  the  German  auxiliaries 
were  to  be  in  the  field,  and  upon  the  expediency  of  gixardihg 
their  own  city,  and  at  the  fame  time  harraffing  the  territories 
of  Sienna  by  incurfions  and  inroads,  which  would  oblige  thenci 
Impetuojity  to  remain  at  heme.  All  the  anfwer  he  received  was,^  that,  tf 
eftbe  Flo-  j^e  was  afraid  to  march,  he  might  have  his  d.ifmiffion :  and*  to 
rentmes,  py^an  end  to  all  farther  debate,  the  magiftrates,  with  the  ap* 
prot>ation  of  the  people,  impofed  a  fine  upon  alh  who  fliQukt 
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>  dare  to  oppofe  the  march  of  their  troops.    The  only  diflicufty 
no^  remainmg  was  how  to  guard  againfV  the  fadtfon  of  the     '. 
GiMin  pznym  the  city,  during  the  abfence  of  the  army; 
but  at  laft-^it  was  refolved  to  force  them   to  ferve  in  the 
army.     Aftfer  this,  the  Florentine  magiftracy  gave  netice  to 
theilr  aHies  of  Lma  and  Jrezzo  to  be  in  readinefs  to  jom  them 
about  four  miles  from  the  city  ofSiennay  which  the  Florentines 
flattered  themfelves  would  fall  into  their  hands  by  an  infur- 
re&ion  of  the  Guelph  inhabitants,    who  difapproved  of   the 
war.     Jordano  and  the  German  auxiliaries  had  not  yet  Ipft 
Sienna;' and  ordering  the  gates  to  be  (hut,   he  remained  for 
fome  time  within  the  city,  which  confirmed  the  Florentines 
in  their  opinion  that  an  infurreftioo  would  happen.    But^^r- 
dan9  having  difpofed  every  thing  for  a  furious  attack,  and  or- 
dering the  gates  to  be  thrown  open,  he  advanced  againft  the 
Florentines  at  the  head  of  his  German  tavaliy,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Siennefe  and  all  the  Florentine  exiles.     The  Flo- 
retninesy  not  expefimg  fuch  an  onfet,  were  put  into  confufion ; 
but  their  horfe  behaved  fo  bravely,  that  the  fuccefs  of  the 
battle,  was  for  fome  time  doubtful,  till  the  GibeUn  Florentines^ 
whom  they  forced  along  with  them,  declared  for  the  enemy  ; 
and  the  Florentine  cavalry,  not  even  knowing  how  to  truft  one 
another,  abandoned,  the  foot.    Ic  wasahe  cuftom.in  thofe 
days  fot  European  armies  (the  fame  prevailed  \n  England)  to 
carry  along  with  them  a  chariot,  or  rather  a  ftage,  moft  mag- 
ntiicently  decorated^  and  in  the  middle  was  fixed  their  chief 
flsoidard,  which  they  conAdeced  as   the  palladium  of  theilr 
ilate.     The  Florentine  foot,  finding  themfelves  abandoned  by  fwho  4xr$ 
their:  cavalry,  flocked  round  their  Aandard,  embraced  \\.  ^vCti  tot  ally  d^ 
tears  of-affcdion,  ^nd  performed  miracles  in  its  defence ;  \i\xxfeatedhyi 
aH  was  to  no  eflPe<3.     The  difciplined  Germans  cut  every  man  '^^  ^icn- 
of  them  to  pieces,  to  the  number  of  three  thoufand,  who  *^"^* 
fought  round  their  ftandard^  and  made  four  thoufand  prifojiers 
in  other  parts  of  the  fidd,  befides  taking  the  camp,  baggage, 
and  equipages  of  the  Florentines, 

It  is  incredible  what  horror,  grief,  defpair,  and  diftraSion,  Divifiom 
overfpread  Florence  upon  this  news.     It  was  then  that  thtoftkeip 
efFedl  of  popular  rafhnefs,  infpired  by  fuccefs,  eniinently  ap-  magif- 
peared.    The  great  things  the  Florentines  had  done,  were  by  trdt»t. 
the  common  people  and  their  magiftrates,  who  were  chofen 
out  of  the  common  people,  afcribed  to  their  valour  alone ; 
and  they  looked  ui)on  the  nobility,  who  were,  in  general,  men 
of  a  liberal  education,  and  of  fentimehts  far  above  what  were 
common  in  that  age,  as'fo  many  dead  weights  upon  their 
ftate,  and  obftacles  to  their  courage.      They  treated  their 
grave  rcmonftrances  as  fo  many  pleadings  for  cowardice,  and 
-  Q  Z  their    .    ^ 
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their  lelTons  upon  civil  and  military  condua  as  attainable  hf 
th«  meane^  capaci^.    tn  proportion  as  their  prefumption  had 
been  great  in  profperity^  their  defpondency  was  defpicable 
under  adverfity ;  and,  without  confulting  aught  but  their  own 
fears,  they  abandoned  the  city:  fome  of  them  removing  to 
Lucciij  arid  others  to  Bologna^  at  both  which  places  they  wero 
moft  hofpitably  received   and  entertained;    and   about  the 
rbiddle  of  O£fobery  12609  the  Fhnnting  exiled  nobility  re* 
entered  Fkrence  without  the  leaft  oppoiition.    Their  return 
put  an  end  to  the  popular  government  of  Fhrencg^  which  had 
,-^  lafted  for  about  ten  years. 
The  Gibe.      ^Ko^  that  time  the  Florentines  changed  their  maftet?  «. 
**"5/^^^G«/rf5  ATfli/^/fo,  a  Gihelin  nobleman,  was  put  at  the  head  of 
FkHrencc    ^^^^^  ^*^'^'  ^^^  Jordano  of  their  military  aflFairs.    Public  juf- 
'  tice  was  adminiftered  in  ^tf»^^^$  name.    The  inhabitants 
were  obliged  to  fwear  allegiance  to  him,  and  xhtGerman  foI« 
diers  were  paid  out  of  the  Florentine  treafury ;    whilie  the 
houfes,  eftates,  and  goods  of  all  who  had  left  the  city,  were 
confifcated.  or  demoHihed.    This  revolution,  however^  was 
far  from  removing  the  apprehenfions  of  the  Gibelin  party, 
who  fent  a  frelh  deputation  to  Manfred^  intreating  him  to 
prolong  the  continuance  of  Jt^rdano  and  his  troops  at  Flo-» 
rence  \  but  all  they  could  obtain  was  a  few  months.     While 
this  paiTed,  the  city  of  Jrezzo  was  miferably  divided  between 
the  Guelpb  and  the  Gibelin  faftions ;  and,  by  Manfred^s  or« 
ders,  a  general  congrefs  of  the  heads,  of  his  party  was  convo- 
catisd  at  Empoli.    The  fubjed):  of  their  deliberations  was,  in 
what  manner  Manfret%  intereft  could  be  beft  ftrengthened 
in  Tufcany ;  and  the  general  opinion  was,  that  Florence  ought 
to  be  demoliffaed  to  the  ground.    Farinqta^  whom  we  have 
mentioned  above,  was  the  only  member  who  had  the  courage 
to  oppofe  this  barbarous  rpfolution.    The  fpeech  he  made  on 
this  weighty  occafion  was  full  of  dignity  and  refolution,  and, 
coming  from  .a  perfon  of  his  exalted  charadler  and  known 
courage,  ftartled  the  aflTembly  fo  much,  that  Florence  was 
preferved ;  and  Jordano  being  recalled,  the  whole  power  of 
the  Hate,  civil  and  military,  was  committed  to  .^ov^/b,  who, 
befides  the  ordinary  troops  kept  up  by  the  Florentinesi  had 
under  his  command  a  thoufand  mercenary  horfemen.    The 
firft  ufe  Novelk  made  of  his  power  was  to  attack  the  terri* 
tories  of  the  Lucquefit  for  having  received  the  Florentine  fugi* 
tives.     Having  deftroy ed  the  plain  country,  and  taken  fome 
caftles,  he  laid  fiege  to  Lucca ;  but  that  city  was  well  provided 
for  a  defence,  and  the  Florentine  fugitives  within  it  behaved 
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^ith  To  grett  valour,  that,  the  rainy  weather  coming  on,  he 
Wfis  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  an4  return  to  FUrence. 

His  retreat  gave  the  Lucquefi  and  the  Phrgntim  fugitives  'who  apptf 
time  to  deliberate ;  and  they  retolved  to  implore  the  protec-  /«  Conra- 
tion  of  young  Conradin^  who  remained  ftill  in  Girmany^  un-  ^in^and- 
dcr  his  mother's  prpteaion.    Two  Fhrentlm  knights,  SimonJJ^  f*  ^ «'^- 
Donati  and  Bonacurjio  Adimar^  were  intruded  with  this  cm-  "^"^  ^'^ 
bafly ;  and  when  they  arrived  at  ConradirCz  court,  which  was  q^^^, 
extremely  fenfible  of  Manfred's  perfidious  proceedings,  they    ^"""^^^X* 
found  it  difpofed  as  they  couM   have  wilhcd  for :  but  the 
princess  tender  age  proved  an  infurmountable  obftacle  to  their 
fuccefs,  and  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  Lucca.    Next 
year,  viz.  1262,  the  Florentines  there  found  means  to  ftr- 
prife  Segnii  upon  which  Novello  once  more  invaded  the  ter^ 
ritories  of  the  Xvr^f/^,  and,  being  joined  by  the  Pi^/,  he 
defeated  the  Lucquefe  and  the  Florentine  fugitives,  who  were 
far  inferior  to  him,  in  a  pitched  battle,  which  put  into  the 
hands  of  Novello  the  greateft  part  of  the  territory  of  Lucca 
without  the  wails  of  that  capital. .  Thofe  misfortunes  obliged  The  Luc- 
the  LUcquefcy  many  of  whom  were  of  the  Gihelin  party,  to  quefe  or- 
cnter  into  a  fecret  treaty  with  Novelh\  one  article  of  which '/^^'^^  Flo- 
was,  that  the  Florentine  fugitives  Ibould  be  expelled  from  the  r<^ntinc 
territories  of  Lucca^  and  that  there  (hould  be  a  firm  union  ^ibchnt. 
between  the  JL«r^«{/^  and  the  Florentines^  with  a  general  re^ 
leafe  of  prifoners  on  both  fides.    The  fugitives  had  fufpeded 
nothing  of  this  treaty,  when^  allof  afudden,  they  had  orders 
to  evacuate  the  Lucquefe  territories,  which  they  were  obliged 
inftantly  to  do,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  to  retire 
to  Bologna*    They  were  followed  by  great  numbers  of  the 
j/rezzianSf  who  could  no  longer  refill  the  zrtns  of  Novello. 
It  is  amazing  that  this  fudden  reverfe  of  fortune,  by  wl^ich  a 
people,  who,  but  a  few  days  before,  were  little  leis  than  fo- 
vereigns,  was  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  exile  and  beggary,  did 
not  damp  them,  or  at  leafl  prevail  upon  them  to  apply  for 
fome  mitigation  from  their  countrymen.    But  the  enthufiafm  Efe^s  ef 
of  party  had  touched  their  brains,  and  indeed  thofe  of  all  the  enthufiafm^. 

'  Jtalians  in  general ;  and  it  is  hard,  at  this  time,  to  decide  upon 
the  merits  of  the  two  parties  that  then  divided  Italy ^  and  the 
greatefl  pzTt  of  Europe.  The  Qibelins  couM  not  bear  with 
the  upflart  infolence  of  the  bifhops  of  Rome.  The  Guelphs 
could  not  endure  the  tyranny  of  the  emperors  and  of  Man* 

fredy  and  perhaps  they  confidered  the  pope  as  a  power  farlefs 
formidable  than  cither  of  them.  Such  feems  to  have  been 
the  fentiments  of  the  exiled  Florentines  of  t\\Q  Guelph  fz&iony 

.  who  confidered  their  country  as  being  fubdued  by  Manfred",  m 

and  they  difdained  to  live  as  flaves  in  (lates  where  they  had 
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TCigned  as  mafters;  but  their  fortune  was  oa  the  eve  of  H^ 
new  revolution, 
the  Flo-  MOD  EN  Ay  like,  the  other  parts  of //Ji^l^,  was  tpfn  between 
rentioe  the.  two  fa6lions  o{  .Guelphs  zw^  Gibdins.  The  exiled  i%- 
txiles  fijffifl rent'irus  were  now  confidcred  as  foldiers  of  fortune,  sknd  the 
tbtMo'  Guelph  UQXoti  in  that  city  inyited  them  to  their  affiftance^ 
dcnefe  The  exiles  chearfully  obeyed  the  call,  and  drove  xh^Gibelms 
UueJphs.  out  of  yl/i7i^;7^7.  They  were  rewarded  by  having  the  aionejr 
ai>d  effects  of  the  expelled  party  divided  amongft  thent,  whtch^ 
being  very  confiderable,  enabled  them  to .  niake  a  very  band- 
ibme  appearance.  The  fame  of  their  good  fortune  foon 
reached  Tufcany^  and  others  of  their  party  joined  them» 
Regghy  which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Modena^  was 
pretty  Jiiuch  in  the  fame  fituation  ;  and  dbe  Guelphs  there  had 
like  wife  taken  arms  againft  the  Gibelins,  who  were  headed  by 
one  Ca/ca^  a  man  of  gigantic  ftature,  and  of  fuch  amaziitg 
Orength  and  adivity,  that  he  carried  an  army  in  his  own  per- 
ion.  It  was  owing  to  him  that  the  G/£^//Vai,  oin  all  occafioiis, 
worded  the  Guelphs  in  Reggk  ;  and  the  latter,  in  imitation  of 
thofe  of  Modenoy  called  in  the  adventurers,  who  flew  to  their 
deliverance.  Being  admitted  into  the  town,  a  dreadful  con* 
flicl  enfued  in  the  market-place,  where  C^y?^  as  ufual,  bore 
down  all  before  him,  till  be  was  attacked  and  killed  by  a 
shofen  band  of  Florenttmsy  with  the  young  Forejius  Adimar^ 
who  was  general  of  the  expedition,  at  their  head  \  and  wbp 
is  faid,  bv  fpme  writers,  to  have  killed  Cafca  with  his  pwa 
hand  in  ungle  combat,  after  a  defperate  engagement.  The 
conquerors  received  the  like  rewards  here,  but  in  greater 
abundance,  as  2.t  Modems  and  now  the  exiles  began  to  be 
of  great  confequence  in  Italy ^  where  affairs  took  an  unex^ 
pefled  turn. 
iantflton  Pope  Alexander  IV.  was  obliged  all  this  time  to  keep  him* 
^f  the  fclf  (hut  up  in  ViterbOy  not  daring  tp  truft  himfelf  amongft 
fofeu  the  Romant  Upon  his  death,  he  was  fucceeded  by  Urban 
IV.  2i  Frenchman^  who  had  been  a  flioe- maker  at  TVey^  in 
Champagne.  Seeing  that  the  power  oi  Manfred  dxtd  the  Ger^ 
mans  threatened  the  extinftion  of  the  papal  power  in  Italy^ 
and  perceiving  that  the  young  C^«rflrf/«,  who  had  then  only 
the  title  of  duke  o{  Aujiriay  was  tgo  weak  to  reduce  Man/red^ 
or  to  recover  the  kingdoms  he  had  ufurped,  he  beftowed,  as 
far  as  he  could  beftow,  the  kingdom  o(  Naples  upon  Charles 
of  AnjoUy  brother  to  Lruuis  the  Saint,  and  king  of  France. 
Charles  accepted  of  the  compliment,  and  made  preparations 
to  tatce  poffeifion  of  his  kingdom.  In  the  m^an  while  pope^ 
Urban  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Clement  IV.  who,  like  hi$ 
predeceflor,  was  intirely  in  the /r^wi  intcreft,  and  confirmed 
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tlic  grant  his  prcdec€ffo^hacl  rpade  to  Charles  6i  Anjou^  though 
In  evident  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  young  Cff«r^r//«.     Saint 
Liwis^  It  is  true,  feemed  to  makefome  difficulty  in  agreeing  Charles  of 
to  firip  an  unoffending  minor  of  his  property ;  but  the  pope  Anjou 
got  the  better  of  al]  his  ifcruplcs,  a;id  Charles  embarked  zxcrtmuned 
Marfe'tUes  with  thirty  gallics,  and  arrived  ztRome  in  the  yjear^'*,?  ^/ 
:i  265,  where  he  was  folemnly  crowned  king  of  Napks  and  Naplc«« 
Sicily^\\>\it  upon  very  adviantageous  terms  to  the  Holy  See,  and 
received  the  irnportant  dignity  of  a  Roman  fenator. 

When  we  write  .'the  hiftory  of  Flormce  at  this  period,  vft  Brave  fjr- 
write  that  of  the  brave  Florentine  exiles,  who  refufed  to  fub-Z^wV/  of 
mxi  to  Manfred's  ufurpations,  and  who  had  offered  their  fer- ^f'^F^'^n- 
vices  to  pope  Clement^  in  fupport  of  his  new  fyftem  of  power  ^*"^'  f  *"  ' 
in  Ita^.  They  w^re  now  very  numerous,  well  equipped  with^'"  ^'** 
arms,  and  experienced  in  war.  The  pope  with  great  joy 
took  them  into  his  fervice,  and  told  them  he  would  depend  in 
a  great  meafure  upon  them  for  fuccefs.  At  the  fame  time  he 
made  tbera  a  prefent  of  a  new  amiorial  bearing  for  their  ftan- 
dard,  which  was  a  red  eagle  fqueezing  between  his  talons  a 
blue  dragon.  After  this,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  pope, 
they  tnzdc  Guido  Guerra  their  general,  and  they  marched  in 
a  body  to  join  Charles  of  AnjoiCs  army  in  the  plains  of  Mantua^ 
Where  they  excelled  all  the  other  troops  in  the  beauty  of  their 
a^ppearance  and  the  richncfe  of  their  armour.  They  were 
i'eceived  with  peculiar  honours  by  Charles  and  his  generals, 
th^y  being  the  firfl  Italians  who.  joined  him ;  and  their  hiflo- 
rians  have  given  us  a  detail  of  the  complimental  fpeeches  that 
paffed  between  Ct)aries  ^nd  Guido  upon  thi«  occafion.  It  is 
certain,  that  our  adventurers  did  him  vafi:  fervices,  as  his 
troops  were  intirely  (Grangers  in  the  country.  He  immediately 
direfted  his  march  towards  Monte  Cajinoy  where  he  entered 
his  new  kingdom,  and  where  our  adventurers  gave  the  firft 
specimens  of  their  courage  in  his  fervice,  by  making  tluim- 
felves  mafters  of  one  of  Manfrtis  forts,  which  our  hiftorians 
diftinguifti  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  the  German  town* 
After  this  a  great  humber  of  other  places  furrendered  Xo 
Charles^  whofe  progr^fs  was  fo  rapid,  that  Martfred  refolved 
to  put  the  whole  to  a  fhort  iffue,  that  of  the  fword.  Charles 
being'equally  forward,  both  armies  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  in 
the  plains  of  Benevento^  the  country  of  the  ancient  Samnites. 
Before  the  battle  joined,  Manfred  qbferved  a  body  of  troops, 
fuperior  in  appearance  to  all  the  reft  of  Charles's  army,  of  dif- 
ferent armour,  and  under  a  feparate  command.  Obferving 
at  the  fame  time  the  new  device  of  their  ftandard,  he  afked, 
with  aftonifhment^  who  they  were.  Being  told  that  they 
were  the  exiled  Florentines  of  the  Guelph  party,  *^  Then,  faid  ^ 
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be,  where  are  the  Florentines  of  my  party,  on  whom  I  have 
heaped  fo  many  favours  ?  '*  He  was  anfwered,  that  none  of 
them  were  in  the  field.  This  anfwer  drew  from  him  feveral 
violent  expreffions  againft  their  ingratitude  and  cowardice, 
'  and  pointing  to  the  exiles,  **  That  body  of  men,  faid  he, 
this  day  muS  be  conquerors ;  for,  if  I  am  vidorious,  I  am  de- 
termined, at  any  rate,  to  make  them  my  friends.**  Manfied 
then  ordered  the  fignal  for  battle.  Gutdo  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Florentines^  and  their  ftandard-bearcr  was  Corrad  Magni^ 
montano^  a  Pijioian  knight.  Their  courage  in  the  battle 
was  anfwerable  to  their  warlike  appearance.  Manfreffs  army 
Manfred  ^^^  defeated,  and  he  himfelf  was  killed  $  and  amongft  the 
defeated  prifoners  made  by  the  Florentines  were  feveral  of  their  capital 
etnd  killed*  enemies,  ^rticularly  fordanoy  who,  four  years  before,  had 
given  them  the  fatal  defeat  near  Sienna^  and  who  finlQied  hia 
life  in  prifon.  By  this  vidlory  Charles  came  into  pofiei&on  ef 
'  all  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Popular  The  Giteltn  faflion  in  Florence  were  terribly  dlfconcertcd 
^owmmeHihy  this  fuccefs  of  Charles ;  and  the  friends  and  relations  of  the 
re^oredin  exiles  began  now  boldly  to  avow  their  principles.  Novella^ 
florence.  the  governor  of  Florence  (who  till  then  had  afted  very  op- 
preffively  in  his  office)  and  his  creatures  faw  it  was  in  vain  for 
them  to  refift ;  and  confented  that  a  council  of  thirty-fix,  half 
G'ibelinsj  half  Guelpbs^  (hould  be  inftituted,  to  take  care  of 
the  affairs  of  the  public.  The  head  of  the  Gibelins  wa$ 
Catbalanif  as  Lodoringo  was  of  the  Guelphs.  Thus  popular 
government  was,  in  fome  meafure,  reflored  in  Florence.  The 
heads  of  the  two  parties  agreed  fo  well  together,  that  many 
excellent  civil  inftitutigns  at  this  time  took  place  there.  The 
different  artiils  and  tradefmen  were  divided  into  companies. 
Each  had  its  feparate  di(lin£tions  and  armorial  bearings ;  and 
it  was  agreed,  that  all  ihould  aflemble,  in  cafes  of  danger  to 
the  ftate.  The  nobility  did  not  relifb  their  lofs  of  powerj^ 
^nd  began  to  cabal  together,  when  the  people  refufed  to  pay 
the  mercenaries  that  had  been  hired  by  Novello,  who,  calling 
his  friends  and  troops  together,  expelled  the  thirty-fix  from 
their  pofts  in  the  government ;  and  from  that  time  a  civil  war 
commenced.  The  Lamherti^  a  noble  family  in  Florence^ 
joined  with  Novello ;  who  marching  to  reduce  the  populace, 
at  the  hcz^  oi  h\s  Germans  and  the  nobility,  was  received 
with  fuch  a  ihower  of  ftones,  difcharged  from  the  windows 
and  TQofs  of  the  houfes,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  the 
old  temple  of  Mars^  which  was  the  place  of  rendezvous  for 
his  party.  He  then  repaired  to  the  houfe  where  Cathalani 
and  Lodoringo  were,  where  he  demanded  the  keys  of  the  city- 
|au$3  which.)  after  fome  difficulty^  were  fent  to  him;  and 
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ifaen  he«  with  all  the  nobility  of  his  party,  and  hb  Girman 
mercenaries,  marched  out  of  the  city  and  took  pod  at  Prato. 
This  meafure  had  been  dilated  by  jealoufy  and  fear,  though  ' 
the  two  magiftrates  of  the  people  had  promifed  to  quiet  the 
tumult  if  he  would  remain  in  the  city.    Upon  recoilefiion, 
he  found  he  had  miftaken  his  meafures,  and  marched  back 
with  bis  troops  and  followers*  to  Florence^  where  he  found  Novclto 
the  gates  fhuC.     Both  intreaties  and  force  were  ineiFedual  ^-^/^^^ 
for  his  re-admittance  |  and  after  fpending  fome  hours  in  vain^A^^  Plo« 
he  was  obliged  again  to  make  his  retreat  to  Prato.  r^ncc. 

The  people  thus  regaining  the  government  of  their  city.  The  confti^ 
thought  of  reverting  to  the  principles  of  their  firft  popular  ftttion  r/- 
conftitution,  and  of  reftoring  the  magiftracy  of  the  iJf/7//W,/^''^<4 
under  which  they  had  done  fo  great  things,  and  which  ac- 
cordingly  taking  place,  the  authority  of  the  two  late  pre* 
fidents,  inftitutcd  by  Novella^  was  thereby  aboliflied.     It  is 
wonderful  with  what  moderation  this  reftored  model  of  the 
Florentine  government  was  eftablifhed.     The  people  by  their 
late  fufferings  became  fenfible  of  their  former  errors ;    and 
though  the  illuftrious  exiles  were  reftored  to  their  eftates  and 
dignities,  yet  a  law  pafled  that  made  no  difference  between 
them  and  the  nobility  of  NovelU^s  faftion,  if  the  latter  fhould 
think  proper  to  return  to  the  city.     The  Guelph  exiles  tg- together 
turned  covered  with  laurels,  and  were  received  with  prodi-  *with  the 
gious  acclamations  of  the  people,  who,  intent  upon  banilh-  Gaelph 
ing  civil  animofities,  obliged  Ndvello  to  give  his  daughter  m^xiUs. 
marriage  to  Forefius  Adimar.     The  contending  families  of 
the  Uberti  and  Lamberts  were  united  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  their  examples  produced  the  like  alliances  amongfl  the 
other  nobility  of  oppofite  fadions.     It  is  remarked  in  hiftory,  - 
that  thofe  intermarriages  arofc  from  the  people  reflecting  upon 
the  dreadful  confequences  that  had  happened  to  their  {late 
in  former  times  on  account  of  difagreeable  marriages. 

.This  nuptial  expedient  however  was  far  from  having  the 
defircd,  efteS.     The  people  pufhed  their  power  too  far  in  be- 
coming the  match-makers,  and  in  forcing  the  parties  to  in- 
termarry.    The  heart-burnings  between  the  two  faftions  be- 
gan again  to  gather  ftrength,  and  the  exiles,  who  were  not 
returned  to  their  country,  treating  the  oppofite  party  as  van- 
quiflied,  feverely  refented  iheir  having  deferted  them  at  the 
battle  near  Sienna^  which  ihe  Florentine  hiftorians  call   the 
battle  of  Jrbey  bccaufc  it  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  that 
river.     While    thofe  difcontcnts   continued,    Conradin^    ^^^FaSliont 
lawful  heir  to  the  kingdoms  oi  Naples  and  Sicily^  which  hdid again 
DOW  twice  been  wickedly  torn  from  him,  thoqgh  no  ttioxt break  out, 
than  iixteen  years  of  age,  was  making  preparations  to  re- 
cover 
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Conrad*     cdvcrh^s  paternal  inheritance.    The  injufticc  done  htm  ttl 
trepares  to  ^'^  JO'^^ncy,  as  well  as  his  right  of  blood,  had  raifed    titn 
reco<ver  his  many  friends ;  but  it  was  ncceflary  for  him,  to  depend  for  fup- 
riohi,   N      P^r^  upon  the  Gihelin  fadtion.     Charles  of  Anjou^  now  king 
of  Naples  and  Sicily^  forefaw  the  ftorm  approaching,  and  his 
firft  care  w&s  to  fecure  Tufcany  in  his  'intereft.     With  this 
.  view  he  fent,  by  the  advice  as  is  fafid  of  the  Florentines^  Ma- 
latefta^  an  illuftfious  Italian  nobleman,  and  one  of  his  offi- 
cers, with  a  body  of  horfe,  to  overAwe  the  Pifans  and  the 
Sennefe^  and  in  (d^OizW  Tufcany,    But  as  king  of  A/^^/^j  and 
Sicily  he  could  have  no   pretenfion  upon  Tufcany ;    and  the 
holy  fee,  by  a  moft  unheard  of  ftrain  of  injuftice,  was  obliged 
to  give  him  a  title.     The  pope  pretended  that  during  the 
vacancy  oi  ihQ  Roman  empire  the  temporary  government  of 
Tufcany  devolved  upon  him,  and  under   this    arbitrary  claim 
Charles  of^^  conftituted  Charles  oi  Anjou  the  imperial  vicar  or. lieutenant 
Anjou      ,ovef  tlie  whole  province.    The  exiles  had  been  returned  only 
madevkar^^^^  months  when  MdlaieJ^a  fignified  his  intention  to  take 
cf  Tuf-      poffeilion  of  Florencey  as  well  as  the  other  places  in  Tufcany^ 
tSLiiy.     ^   and  the  governing;  party  gave  him  aflurances  of  welcome. 
Upon  ih\s\\iQ  Gibelins  of  the  c^ity  kft  it,  and  for  fome  weeks 
all  the  (neighbouring  country  becanie  a  fcene  of  robbery  and 
-murder.     The  G/^^/w  vvere  now  what  their  adverfa pies  had 
been  before,  the  oppofers  of  a*  foreign  power,  in  whofe  namt 
juftice  was  admintfterc^J  in  Flcnnce.     But  the  papal  authority 
covered  all  defedb  of  title,  and  the  Florentine  Guelphs  thought 
they  could  *  not  exceed  in  their  gratitude  to  a  prince,  who^ 
iThe  Gibe-  ^^^^  Charles^  had  reftored  them  to  their  country.     The  felf- 
lin  exiles    exiled  Gibelins  hov/ever  were  very^  powerful ;    but  at  laft  the 
tilt  to  the    places  they  had  made  themfclve?  mafters  of  in  xh^'Flor entitle 
f-vjord.       territory  were  taken  by  their  adverfaries,  and  great  numbere 
of  them   put  to   the   fword.      The  Gihelin    fadtion    being 
thus  totally  fupprefTed,  the  Florentines,  who  remained  in  that 
city,  were  foon  divided  into  fadlions,  on  account  of  the  eftates 
•  that  ha4  been  cohfifcated,  but  were  now  claimed  by  thofe  wfco 
had  been  exiled  after  the  battle  oi  Jrhe.     A  vaft  altercation 
followed  upon  this,  and  the  matter  was  at  laft  referred  to  the 
,    papal  and  the  royal  decifion,  which  was  in  favour  of  the  y/r- 
bian  exiles.     This  iniquitous  fentence  was  occafioned  by  the 
dread  of  young  Conradirty  who  vvas  now  re*ady  to  enter  Italy ^ 
and  the  defire  that  both  Charles  zx\^  the  pope  had  to  keep 
the  prevailing  party  in /^/^r^/rr^  in  their  intereft,  having  aU 
.  ready  (b  fully  experienced  their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the 
fee  of  Rome.     Thus  the  very  men  who  had  fo  bravely  rc- 
fifted  flav?ry  from^  one  quarter,  voluntarily  embraced  It  from 
another.  '  ,  . 

The 


*     Th£  pope  bowcver  did  notthiitk  it  fuffictent  to  have  only  AnenvtoU 
t^  momentary -afeendency  over  his  new  fiibjeds;  and  he  mz- lege  ere^^d 
naged  fo  that  a.perfittcal  Gdllege^  for  we  can  call  it  by  no '»  Flo- 
other  name,  was  added  t^  the  <xhcr  colleges  of  Plortnce.   Are-  ^noe. 
tin  is  of  opinion  (hat  this  cdtiege  fubfifted  before  * ;    bur  be 
that  as  it  WHI,  it  certainly  was  renewed  and  completed  at 
this  time.     The  duty  of  the  members,  who  had  a  prefident, 
(who  fometinnes'waa  a  foreigner,  provided  he  was  a  Guelph) 
afiign^to  tfetnii  was  to  examine  into  ih^  principles,  quali- 
fications, and  cfondoft  of  the  citisseiis ;    and  whoeijpr  under- 
went  their  cerrfure  became  thereby  incapable  of  all  truft  in 
ijst  government. 

GUELBHiSM  \miS^  thus  firmly  eftaWifhed  \Ti  Florence; ^r^^.  ^^^ 
the  heads  of  the  party  declared  war  againft  the  Siennefe^  '"^^tnueen  tb$ 

'  revenge  of  their  defe^tt  at'i/f>^^,-and  kid  Aat  territory  wafteFlor^n- 
to' the  very  gates  of  AVifiTtf ;  'but  they  could  not  bring  their  tines  ^W 
enemies  to  a  battle;  While  the  Flarentines  were  upon  this  Siennefc, 
expedition,  the  GibeUn  exiles  rendezvouied  at  Boniti  ;  upon 
V9h\c\i  xh^  Fb^intine  zrmy  marohed  thither  with  Malaiefta  at 
their  head,  and  laidiiege  to  the  place.  The  beiicged  were 
encouraged  to  a  idgorous  defence,  by  afiurances  fent  them 
both  from  8iirma  and  Pifai  of  a  powerful  diverilon  in  their 
favour.  The  defence  made  by  the  befieged  was  fo  brave, 
that  Charles  of  Anj&u  came  in  perfon  into  Tufcany  to  head  the 
Florentine  army.  He  was  received  with  vaft  honours  at  Flo^ 
rence^  from  whence  he  fet  out  for  the  fiege.  The  place  be- 
ing naturally  ftrong,  the  befieged  made  a  vigorous  defence  for 
four  months  $  but  the  numbers  of  the  befiegers  daily  encreaf- 
ing,  the  garrifon  at  laft  made  an  honourable  capitulation, 
and  Boniti  fcrrendered  to  Cherk$,  Though  winter  at  the 
time  of  the  furrender  was  far  advanced,  yet  Charles  before  he 
went  idto  quarters,  took  ibme  plates  from  the  Pifansy  which 
he  gave  to  his  friencU  the  Zirr;»^,  and  then  put  an  end 
to  the  cafripaign. 

While  Charlti  remained  in  Tufcany^  he  reduced  the  vfholt  Political 
cf  that  province  to  his  obedience,  excepting  Sienna  and  Pifa  :Jiau  of 
but  he  now,  wz.  ift  the  year  1267,  received  the  important  Italy. 
news  that  young.  Conradin^  as  the  reprefentative  of  the  em- 
peror Frederick  II.    and   head '  of  the  hoofe  of  Suahia,  had 
pafTed  the  Alps  with  an,army,  to  make  good  his  family  claims 
i|i  ludy.     The  popes  of  this  age,  had  all  of  them,  the  fame 
turn  of  genius,  which  was  for  an  univerfal  authority  in  tem- 
porals as  well  as  fpirituals.     Though  their  power  was  then 
liut  low>  for  it. did  not  extend  even  over  the  city  of  Rome^ 

•  Ibid,  pag.  39. 
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ytt  their  influence  was  incredible,  through  the  pradices  of 
the  ecclefiaftics  upon  the  n^indsof  the  comison  people*  mauif 
of  whom,  the  Florentines  efpecially,  were  implicitly  devoted 
to  the  holy  fee.  Thofe  vulgar  prepofleffions  gathered  ftrength^ 
through  the  ambitious  views  of  contending  princes,  who  in 
their  turns  found  it  their  intereft  to  have  the  Roman  pontiff 
on  their  iide.  This  was  the  cafe  firft  with  Manfred^  and 
then  with  Charles  of  yinjou^  as  well  as.  many  petty  lords  and 
princes  In  Italy^  who,  by  the  favour  of  the  holy  fee,  bad 
-  eredled  themfelves  into  independent  gpvernments,  only  pay- 
ing a  (mall  confideration  to  the  pope.  But  neither  Manfred 
nor  Charles  were  princes  difpofed  to  bear  fubjeSion  to  the 
holy  fee  longer  than  they  found  it  neccffary  to  their  ambi- 
tion ;  and  the  pope  at  this  time,  who  was  ClenUni  IV.  per- 
ceiving Charlesy  now  that  he  was  mafter  of  Tufcany^  to  grow 
too  powerful  and  .independent,  would  probably  have  broken 
^  with  him,'  had  he  not  dreaded  the  boufe  of  Suabia  more  than 

he  did  that  of  Anjou. 
Hifttnrof      HENRTy  brother  to  the  king  oiCaftilei  having  long  led 
^^"f^^f  a  kind  of  a  kqight-errant's  life  in  Africa^  where  he  had  ae- 
ry of  Caf-  quired  a  great  deal  of  money  in^  the  fervice  of  the  king  of 
^^'  Tunisy  about  this  time  came  to  Italy  %  and  ,by  the  mediation 

of  money  was  treating  with  Charles  and  the  pope,  who  was 
'    ftill  at  vtierbo^  about  purchaling  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia. 
While  this  treaty  was  on  foot  an  infurredion  happened  at 
ivhif  he-     Romey  and  Don  Henry  was  employed  by  the  pope  to  quell  it^ 
€omei  maf' ^^\{^^  he  did,  and  becamp  fo  popular  there,  that  the  pope 
^  ^f        could  not  prevent  his  taking  upon  him  the  title  and  power 
Kome.       ^f  governor  of  Rome,   The  Caflilian  by  this  time  began  more 
than  to  fufped  that  the  pppe  and  Charles^  to  whom  he  had 
lent  a  great  fum  of  money,  intended  to  deceive  and  difap* 
point  him.     He  demanded  the  repayment  of  his  money  from 
Charles  \   but  receiving  no  fatisfa£iion,   he  renounced  their 
party,  and  embraced  that  oiF  Conradin^  who  .the|:eb^  obtained 
a  valuable  acquifition.     Don  Henry  was  not  only  abfolate 
.mailer  of  Rome,  but  had  in  his  intereft  all  tht  Mojkms  or 
Saracens^  who  remained  in  the  city  of  Naples^  and  who  were 
very  numerous  there,  and  the  king  of  Tunis^  .who  was  then 
a  formidable  power  to  Italy.     He  had  likewife  a  fine  fleet  un-. 
der  his  command ;    and  his  brother  Frederick^  who  was  ftill 
in  the  feryice  of  the  king  of  Tunis^  had  fecured  the  greateft 
part  of  Sicily  to  his  inteteft. 
Conradin       So   many  threatening  events  obliged  Charles  of  Jnjou  to 
invades      lay  afide  the  defign.  he  had  formed  of  reducing  Sienna  and 
Italy.         pij-^^  gnj  ^Q  l^aye  \\^^  Florentine  territories.     The  PifanSy 
by  Don  Henr/s  affiftance,  had  ihcrf  a  fleet  at  fea,  and  many 

of 
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of  tbe  Fknntine  Gibelins  ferved  on  board  it.  This  was  of 
great  fcrvicc  to  Conradin  in  Sicily  ^  :  but  that  young  prince 
was  poors  and  when  he  came  to  Trent  he  found  htmfelf 
obliged  to  dtfmifs  his  German  army,  all  but  tKree  thoufand 
horfe;  a  force  too  fmall  to  fubdue  Tu/cany^  which  his 
intereft  led  him  to  have  attempted*  Being  joined,  how- 
ever, by  great  numbers  of  the  Gibelin  faSion,  he  infuhed 
Luccq^  butdurft  not  fight  the  i7«rtf»//n/ army  which  came  to 
its  defence,  and  harraflcd'him  in  his  march  to  Sienna.  The 
Fkrentines  were  commanded  at  this  time  by  one  of  Charles*^ 
lieutenants,  who,  on  bis  march  to  j/r^z^i^,  difmiflfed  t\it  Fh-^ 
rentirte  horfe  with  a  kind  of  contempt  of  their  fervices.  Con- 
rtfiiVs  generals  underftanding  this,  formed  an  ambu{h  againflr 
the  Royalills,  for  fo  the  party  of  Charles  was  called,  between 
the  Arno  and  the  mountains,  at  the  perfuafion  of  the  Flo- 
rentime  GiMins  who  ferved  under  Conradin.  This  (Iratagem  ^^my  of 
was  fo  effedual,  that  all  the  Royalifis,  but  a  few  who  had  Charles  of" 
gpt  over  a  bridge  before  it  was  feized  by  the  Germans^  were  Anjou  de* 
cut  in  pieces  almoft  without  refiftance.  This  defeat  was  o^featedp 
great  (ervice  to  Conradinh  affairs,  and  he  marched  without 
oppoHtton  by  Viterbe^  where  the  pope  ftill  was,  to  Rome.  ^  Ic 
was  in  vain  for  the  pope  to  launch  out  his  thunders  againft 
him  J  for  Cmradin  deftroyed  the  territories  of  Viterho  before 
his  eyes,  and  plundered  all  the  efiates  of  the  Guelph  fa6bion. 
He  was  received  at  Rome  by  Don  Henry  with  regal,  or  rather 
imperial  honours.  Charles^  who  knew  he  was  hated  in  Itafy^  Progrefsof 
by  this  time  had  received  a  confiderable  reinforcement  of  ve-  Conradin, 
teraa  cavalry  from  France  \  and  though  his  numbers  were 
far  inferior  to  thofe  pi  Conradin^  who  had  actually  entered 
the  kingdom  of  Naples^  he  refolved  to  give  him  battle,  and 
both  armies  met  at  Aquila^  or  Aha,  in  Abruzzo.  He  knew, 
that  excepting  tbe  Germans  and  the  Florentine  exiles,  and  fome 
troops  who  followed  Don  Henry ^  the  whole  not  amounting 
tQ  fix  thoufand  men,  Conradin  had  but  few  foldiers.in  his 
a-my,  and  that  the  reft,  who  were  mofily  compofed  of  needy 
Italians^  were  under  no  dlfcipline.  He  therefore  placed  a 
ftrong  ambufh  behind  a  hill,  out  of  the  view  of  his  enemies, 
who  at  firft  bore  down  all  before  them  ;  but  falling  to  plun- 
ders as  Charles  had  forefeen,  he  fell  upon  them  wjth  his  am- 
.  bufhed  troops,  and  totally  defeated  Conradin^  who  had  thought  ^^  /^  /^ 
himfelf  fure  of  vidory,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  efcapedy^^^^. 
to  Rome.  But  the  vidory  at  Alva  had  changed  the  face  of 
affairs  there,  where  the  Guelph  families  oiUrftni  and  Sabelli 
IIQW  prevailed-;    fothat  he  was  6b)ig6d  to  fly  from  Rome  to* 
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wards 


wards  Ptfai  but  in  his  flight  he  wa$  taken  priibher,  with^btf , 
coufm  the  duke  oi  Amjiria^  who.  had  attended  ^hiin  in  his 
expedition,-  and  Don  Hmry  of  CaftiU*  Being  carried  to  Nn-* 
pks,  fionradmzni  the  dvk^  oiAufirin^  though  both  fovereigti 
princes,  were  tried  before  the  iyndics  of  the  cities  of  that 
kingdom,  and  condemned  to  die.  It  is  hardly  credible  that 
Cbarles  of  JrgeUi  however-  ambitious  he  might  be,  would 
have  put  to  death  two  innocent  princes,  the  eldeft  of  whom 
was  not  above  feventeen  years  of  age,  had  he  not  in  a  man- 
ner been  intimidated  into  that  cruelty  by  pqpe  CUnunt  IV. 
whO|  though  (hen  on  his  death«bed,  fent  htm  the  ^laious 
apothegm,  Canradi  vita^'  Cardi  rmtSy  Cercli  vita^  Conradi 
Tttorsy  which  fignifies  *'  Conrad's  life  is  €harlii\  death,  Cbarlei^ 
Mk  is  Conrad's  death."  This  4^tefiaMe  advice  ^determined 
Cbarles  to  put  the  fentence  in  execution.  . 
iouHmth'  On  the  twenty-fixth  o^  QSiab$r^  iz68,  the  two  youiig 
tUduiicfptinccs  were  led  to  a  fcafibld,  ereded  in  the  market-place 
Aufiria  of  Naples^  togeth/sr  with  Gerard  of  Pifiii  who  had  commanded 
executed,  the  Florentine  Gitelihs  under  Conradm  at  the  late  battle,  with 
feveral  other  perfons  of  diftih£iion,  and  there  they  all  of 
them  loft  their  heads.  The  death  oi  Conradm  was  particu* 
larly  afieSing.  When  he  came  upon  the  fcaflFold  he  threw 
his  gauntlet  amongft  the  people,  defiring  it  might  be  car- 
ried to  his  coufin  Peter  oi  Arf agon j  who  would  revenge  his 
death.  He  .then  fnatched  up  the  head  of  the  duke  of  Aufiria^ 
with  whom  the  execution  began,  and,  while. he  tenderly  em- 
braced ity  his  own  was  ftrtKk  off.  It  is  faid  that  his  gauntlet, 
or  glove,  was  faithfully  delivered  by  a  German  knight  to  Pe- 
ter oi  Arragon. 

'  Whil£  thofe  tragedies  were  ading,  TufcanyvmA  in  a  -ftate 
rather  of  expefbtioh  than  tranquility ;  but  no  fooner  was 
'the  death  of  Conradin  certified  than  both  parties  refuikied 
their,  arms.^  A  great  many  Florentine  exiles  ftill  remained  at 
Sienna;  and  early  in  the  year  1269  they  laid  fiege  to  Coffe^ 
which  is  fituated  upon  the  river  Al/a^  a  branch  of  the  j^ytot, 
and  not  far  from  Florence.  The  Florentines  immediately  fent 
fome  troops  to  the  afliftarlce  of  their  allies,  and  though  only 
the  cavalry  threw  themfelves  into;  the  place,  ihtStenheJe  raifed 
the  iiege ;  but  being  purfued  lofl  a  great  number  of  men^  no 
quarter  being  given  by  the  Florentines.  The  latter,  that  fame 
year,  befieged  Oftinas  which  twas  garrtfoned  by  the  exiled  <?/- 
belins  of  Ftoreme.  Not  finding  the  place  tenable,  ttey  en- 
deavoured to  efcape  by  night,  but  were  intercepted^  and 
moft  of  them  killed  :or  taken  prifoners.  The  F^rentines  after 
this  joined  their  troops  to  thofe  oi  Lucca,  and  laid  wafte  the 
Jfeacey    Pifan  territories,:*  Thb  brought  on  a  peace  with  the  Siennefe^ 

who 
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'  who  admitted  a  governor  from  Charles  into  their  city,  and 
agreed  to  give  no  harbour  to  any  of  the  Florentine  fugitives, 
who,  in  confequence  of  this  peace,  were  obliged  to  retire  , 
towards  the  Cafuan  territories,  where  many  of  them  we^e 
put  to  the/word  by  the  Florentines  and  others^  amongft  whom 
was  J^iolini^  the  fon  of  the  noble  Farinata,  were  made  pri- 
foners  and  fent  to  Florence^  where  they  were  capitally  pu- 
niflied.  . 

CHARLES  of  Jnjou  was  now  by  far  the  moft  powetfu!  j fairs  of 
,  prince  in /tiz^ ;  but  the  death  of  l/r^tf»  I VI  and  the  intrigues  jjaiy^ 
'  that  followed! in  .the.ele£iion  of  a  new  pope  revived  the 
trouble  of  Tufcanyy  where  the  Gibelins  again  got  ground. 
Lewis  king  of  Frana^  notwithftanding  his  fa:n£Hty,  far  from 
I  blaming  bis  brother  for  his  inhMmanity  ^,  at  this  time  under- 
took a  crufade  agalnft  the  king  oiTunis^  on  account  of  the 
friendlhip  he  had  fhey^n  to  Conradin^  and  required  his  bro-  - 
ther  to  attend  htm.     This  happened  juft  at  the  time  wh^i 
the  Florentines  and  Lucquefe^  not  at  all  doubting  of  being,  af* 
fifted  by  Charles^  had  made  vaft  preparations  for  war  againft 
r  the  Pijimss^  his  and  their  determined  enemies ;  but  the  views 
1  of  CAoriipj  were  very. diflerent  from  thofe  of  \\tt  Florentines. 
Being  about  to  attend  his  brother,  he  ftudied  to  leave  every 
thing  in  tranquility  during  his  abfcnce,  and  for  that  purpofe 
;  fejEout  in  perfon  iox  Florence.    All  7/^7^  thought  the  ruin  of 
P'rfa  inevitable,  as  Charles  daily  exprefied  the  mo(l  bitter  ran- 
l.  cour  againft  that  ci^ :    but  he  no  fooner   arrived   in  the 
I  Tyfcan  territories,  than  he  gave  a  favourable  audience  to  the 
I  Ptfan  deputies,  who  offered  to  aifift  him  with  (hips  in  his  ~ 
African  expedition.     Upon  this  he  not  only  made  peace  with  Charles  cf 
'  them,  but  obliged  the  Florentines  to  do  the  fame.     So  unex-  Anjou 
pefled  an  event  greatly  diffatisiied  the  Florentines ;   but  to  2ii^- makes 
pe;»fe  them  Charles  took  and  razed  to  the  ground  Boniti^  or  peace  iviti 
,  Bonitium^  which  was  the  receptacle  of  z\\  the  TufcanGihe-^heFifkns, 
I  tins.   His  governor  Guido,  however,  obliged  the  Florentines  to 
refund  all  the  money  that  Charles  had  expended  in  the  fiegc 
and  demolition  of  the  place. 

The  keof  Rofne  ftill  continued  vacant;  but  the  late  peace  Gregory 
between  the  Florentines  ^ni  Siennefe  had.  entirely  reconciled  X.  cbofem    ^ 
thofe  two  people,  vthtn  Levuis  the  French  king  died  in  his  pope. 
African  expedition,  and  Charles  of  Anpu  returned  to  Italy^ 
where  he  foutid  things  in  great  diforder.     At  laft  ^Theobald 
of  Placentia^  afterwards  Gregory  X.  was  chofen  pope.     It  Was 
he  who  indited  the  council  6^  Lyons ^  and  he  then  repaired 
with  a  vaft  retinue  to  Florence,  with  a  view,  as  lie  pretended, 
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ofabolifhing  all  diftinSions  of  party  in  Tufcany ;  but  in  reality 
to  weaken  the  intereft  of  Charles  there.  -  Hb  eledioii  took 
place  in  the  year  1271 ;    and  calling  together  all  the  leading 
men  of  Florence^  he  made  them  a  very  foothing  fpeech,  tend* 
ing  to  perfuade  them  to  re  admit  the  exiled  Gi^^/inx  into  their 
He  aUers    city.     This  the  Fkrenhnei  humbly,  though  firmly,  oppofed  | 
the  Flo-     but.  his  holincfs,  being  matter  there,  he  forced  them  to  com- 
rentiDe^(7-  pjy^  ^,^^|  ^  ^^  favour  he  ihewed  the  governing  party,  was 
vernmnt,   ^^  oblige  fome  of  the  heads  of  the  Gibelin  faction  to  give  hof- 
tages,  that  they  would  not  make  a  bad  ufe  of  the  indulgence 
that  had  been  (hewn  them.    Notwithftanding  his  authority, 
and  all  the  fulminations  he  pronounced  againft  thofe  who 
ihould  break'the  peace,  and  his  even  founding  a  kind  of  tem- 
ple of  concord,  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name  $  yet  the 
chief  Florentines  remained  vaftly  diflatisfied  with  the  peace 
that  had  been  forced  upon  them,  and  th^  return  of  the  exiles* 
who  were  fo  apprehenfive  of  the  powe/  of  their  adverfaries, 
that  they  again  voluntarily  left  the  city.    This  fo  greatly  ex- 
afperated  the  pontiff,  that  he  laid  the  remaining  Florentines 
under  an  interdid  from  all  facred  fun^iions.     ihfs  Floren' 
^  iinesy  who  feem  priginally  to  have  embraced  the  papal  caufe, 

only  becaufe  it  was  leaft  dangerous  to  their  liberties,  were  far 
from  being  intimidated  by  its  thunders ;  and  Florence  conti- 
/nued  under  the  interdid  for  three  years,  fo  that  it  is  doubtful, 
fays  their  ^iftorian,  which  was  nioft  prevalent,  the  obfttnacy 
of  the  pontiflP,  or  the  perfeverance  of  the  citij&ens. 

The  differences  between  tbe  Guelphs  and  GibeUns  in  Itah^^ 

under  this  pope,  who  filled  the  papal  chair  four  years,  raged 

Jfgairs  of  ^^^  ^^^"  ^^^''*    '^^^  Florehtines  offered  again  to  ailift  their 

llufcany.  friends  of  £^Zs>^tf  againft  their  adverfaries  with  troops;    but 

the  Bolognefe  refufed  to  admit  them  into  their  city.    The 

Pifans  again  expelled  the  Guelphs  out  of  their  territory,  and 

they  found  fhelter  in  Florence  and  Lucca.     Their  chief  was 

count  Vgolinif  a  man  of  vaft  confequence  in  Tufcany ;    and, 

notwithftanding  the  repeated  menaces  of  the  pope,  the  Flo" 

rentines  and  Lucquefe  put  him  at  the  head  of  an  army,  with 

,which  he  laid  wafte  the  eftates  of  his  enemies  to  the  very 

gates  of  Pifa.    The  pope  at  this  time  was  holding  the  coun- 

ciVoi  LyQns*^  and  growing  daily  more  and  more  uneafy  at  the 

power  of  Charles  of  Jnjouy  he  wrote  to  the  eleSors  of  the 

empire,  commanding  them  to  chufe  an  en^peror,  as  that  dig- 

nity  had  been  in  fad  vacant  fifteen  years;  threatening,  if 

they  did  not  agree  in  their  election,  to  give^  by  his  own  au- 

Count  of    ^hority,  a  head  to  the  empire.     Their  choice  fell  upon  Ro» 

Haplburg  ^^P^  oi  Hapjburgy  anceftor  to  the  prefent  houfe  oi  Auftria^ 

ibo/en  em*  chiefly  becaufe  he  was  fo  inconfider^ble  a  prince,  that  the 
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eIe6tors  had  nothing  to  fear  from  his  power.  This  eleSioit 
happened  in  the  year  1273;  and  the  following  year  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  pope,  whofe  friendftiip  was  of  great  fcrvi^e 
to  Rodolph,  .  ^ 

The  imperial  dignity  being  now  filled,  Charles  of  ^njou,  Florence 
^  king  of  Naples,  had  no  farther  pretext  for  a£ting  under  theuni/eraM 
pope  as  imperial  vicar  in  Tufeany\  Nand  this  was  thought  to  be  imerdiQ* 
the  great  view  the  pope  had  in  haftening  the  election  of  an 
emperor^.     Gregory  however  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
remove   his    interdi(5t  from   the  FlonntineSj    though  by  the 
fwelling  of  the  Arm  he  was  obliged,  upon  his  return  out  of 
France^  to  pafs,  againft  his  will,  feme  days  in  Florence.     All 
he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  do  was  to  give  the  people  ther^ 
his  benedi£):ion,    but  without  remitting   their  punifhment. 
Kemoving  from  Florence  to  Jlre%%Oy  he  there  fell  lick,  and  Death  of 
died  in  1276.     He  was  fuccecded  by  Innocent ^  V.  who  took  oSthepcpe, 
his  predecefTor's  interdi<a  from  Florence.     The  war  between  tFat  -witb 
the  Florentines  and  the  Pifans  flill  continued  ;  and  the  latter /^^  Pifali>«i 
had,  with    incredible  labour,  cut   a   ditch,    which  divided 
the  territories  of  the  two  republics,  and   terminated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Arm.    This  ditch  was  fortified  at  certain  dif^ 
ranees  with  towers,   and  for  fome  years  it  was  of  vaft  fer-* 
vice  to  the  P//i«j  ^againft  the  incuriions  of  tht  Florentines. 
The  latter  however  at  lad  difcovered,  in  a  dry  feafon,  that 
they  could  pafs  it  by  the  channel  of  the  Arno^  which  they  did 
with  a  body  of  horfe,  and   furprifing  th,e  Pifans^  they  and 
their  faithful  allies  the  Lucquefe  cut  in  pieces  great  numbers 
of  them,  and  drove  the  others  to  the  gates  of  Pifa,    The 
allies  then  plundered  all  that  rich  territory ;  and  were  making 
difpofitions  for  befieging  Pifa  itfelf,  when  the'  pope,  by  his 
legate,  one  Valafco  a  Spaniard^  forced  both  parties  into  an 
accommodation,   by  which    count  Ugolini   and  his   friends 
were  reinftated  in.  their  former  honours  and  pofleffions  in 
Pi/a  ;    and  all  the  other  matters  of  controverfy  between  the^ 
two  republics  were  referred  to  his  holineis. 

INNOCENT  dying  in  the  fourth  month  of  bis  pontifi- Adrian  V* 
cate,  he  was  fucceeded  by  Adrian  V.  who  lived  but  a  few  cho/enpope^ 
days  after  his  ele£tibn;    and  his  fucceflbr,  John  XXI.  y/^s  and  ts  thet 
killed  by  an  accident  at  Viterho^'in  the  fixth  month  of  his  pon- fourth  in 
tificate  :     thus  four  popes  died  in  three  years.     The  next  ^hreejear^ 
pope  was  Nicholas  IIL  an  Italian,  of  the  noUe  houfe  of  r/r- 
jftni^  whowaschofen  in  the  year  1277.     This  fpirited  pon- 
tiiF  followed  the  plan  chalked  out  by  Gregory  X.  for  reducing 
the  power  of  Charles  ofAnpu  ahd  \\k^  French  fadion  in  Italy  ^  and 
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deprived  him  not  only  of  his  dignity  of  Roman  fenator,  but 
of  the  vicariate  of  Tufcany.     His  holinefs,  at  the  fame  time, 
put  his  kinfman  Bertolo  Urftni  at  the  head  of  fome  troops,  ta 
give  the  greater  weight  to  the  papal  authority ;   and  fent 
his  legate  JLatino^  who  was  very  popular  in  Tufcanyy  to  re- 
concile all  the  jarring  interefh  there.     The  legate  was   a 
man  of  great  addrefs ;   and  finding  that  the  extravagance  and 
•  haughtinefe  of  fome  of  the  Florentine  nobility  had  difgufted 
the  magifiracy,  he  artfully  brought  the  latter  over  to  agree 
to  the  recalling  the  exiled  G/^W/^^9 'by  which  he  conciliated 
all  parties  in  the  city  to  each  other.    After  this,  to  make 
the  reconciliation  more  lading,  he  prevailed  on  the  heads  of 
each  fa^ifon  publicly  to  embrace  one  another,  and  to  give 
reciprocal  fecurities  for  preferving  the  tranquility  of  the  fiate. 
His  legate  He  then  new  modelled  the  Florentine  government,  by  creat- 
newn^deh  Jng  a  magiftracy  of  fourteen  perfons,  chofen  indifferently  out 
the  Flo-     0f  both  parties ;  ordered  all  the  records  and  fentences  agaiiift 
rcntine^^  the  exiles  to  be  cancelled,  and  deftroyed  and  took  fuch  other 
vernment*  prudent  meafures,  that  they  were  reftored  to  their  eftates  and 
honours.    In  this  reconciUation  fo  much  good   faith   was 
obferved,    that  all  the  exiles  returned  to  Florence^    ex^jept 
about  fixty  families,  whom  the  pope  detained   near  Rome 
^     for  a  fhort  time,  till  the  accommodation  (hould  be  fuUy 
eftabli(hed.    But  the  intereft  of  the  holy  fee  wa^  not  forgot 
in  this  negotiation:     fome    forts  or  caftles,    as   they   are 
called,  were  put  into  the  hands  of  his  holinefs,  and  Floreme 
was  obliged  to  receive  from  him  tvery  two  years  its  magi- 
ftracy. 

S    E    C   T.      III. 

Containing  tbeHiJlcry  of  Florence,  after  the  nem 
Plan  of  their  Republic  took  place ;  their  Wars  with 
the  Pifans,  tf»^  Arczzians,  and  other  Italian  States -^ 
the  Injlitution  of  the  Office  of  Gonfalonier  j  and  their 
Revolufions  till  the  Tear  1300. 

Charles  »/tT  is  fomewhat  furprifing  that  a  prince,  fo  ambitious  and 
Anjou  re-  ^  powerful  as  Charles  oiAnjou  was,  fliould,  fo  quietly  as  he 
Jignr  the  Jid,  refign  the  vicariate  of  Tufcanyy  by  which  he  had  been 
*'^f^^^  enabled  to  do  fo  many  great  things,  xfpecially  when  we  con- 
^  fider  the  weaknefs  of  the  emperor  Rodolph^  and  the  yet  lin- 

^*"^'        fettled  ftate  of  his  government.    But  ChaHei  perceived  the 
-French  growing  every  day  more  and  more  odious,  in  Italy^ 

and 
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and  yet  he  could  truft  no  others,  nor  was  his  own. govern- 
ment over  Nbples  and  Sicily  fo  fecurc  as  riot  to  be  (haken  by 
the  papal  fulminations.  Such  were  the  confiderations  that 
determined  him  to  make  no  refiftance,  and  to  draw  his  troops 
out  of  Tufcany.  As  to  the  Florentines^  the  comprehenfive 
fyffem  which  had  taken  place,  left  them  little  to  fear  from 
the  power  of  the  pope,  if  he  had  inclined  to  make  a  bad 
ufe  o^  it,  white  they  continued  united  amongft  themfelves, 
and  his  prote£tipn  was  very  ufeful  to  them  agamft  more  dan- 
gerous mafters.  For  two  years  the  government  of  Fhrena 
went  fo  fmoothly  on,  that  their  hiftorians  tell  us  that  nothing  y 

memorable  at  home  happened  during  that  time.  * 

In  the  year  1281  pope  Nicholas  III.  died  of  an  apopledic 
fit  at  Viterho ;  and  diflferenc^s  arofe  to  fuch  a  height  in  the 
concfave  between  the  Italian  and  French  fa£lions,  that  the 
populace  breaking  into  it,  abufed  and  imprifoned  the  friends 
of  the  late  pope,  whom  they  hated ;    but  the  choice  at  laft 
fell  upon  a  French  cardinal  *,  who  took  the  name  of  Mar-  Martin  ^ 
tin  IV.  and  was  a  dependent  of  Charles  of  Anjou,    In  the  IV.  cbofin 
mean  while  the  emperor  RoJolph,  who  was  a  wife  and  zpofe, 
brave  prince,  had,  by  the  conceffions  he  ioiade  to  pope  M- 
cbolas  I^II.  got  pofleffion  of  the  government  of  Tufcany^  which 
he  managed  by  a  deputy.    This  deputy,  on  his  arrival,  found 
he  had  little  or  no  povj^er  thcre^  efpecially  at  Florence  and 
Lucca ^  and  raifed  a  body  of  Germans  to  enforce  obedience  to 
his  commands.     The  Florentines,   on  the  other  hand,   de- 
pended for  proteftion  on  the  new  pope,  and  his  countryman 
Charles  ofjnjoui    and  joining  with  the  Lucquefe,  who  flill 
more  violently  oppofed  the  imperial  authority,  they  took  and ' 
razed  to  the*  ground  the  town  of  Pifcioy  or  Poggia,  becaufe  it 
was  in  that  interefl: ;    but  the  affairs  of  the  pope,  and  his 
friend  Charles  of  AnjoU,  taking  an  unfavourable  turn,   the 
Florentines  refumed   their  ufual  jealoufy  of  their  governors. 
Perceiving  the  pope  was  no  longer  able  to  proted  them 
againfl:  the  growing  power  of  the  emperor,   and  that  he 
fought  rather  to  put  them  up  to  fale  to  the  heft  biddec,  they 
again  changed  their  form  of  government,  and  aboli(he4  the  ^  p. 
authority  of  the  fourteen  magiftr^tes,  introduced  by  the  legate  ygJlin^* 
Latino.    In  their  room  they  chofe  for  their  magifttates  three  cl^anFe  thi 
eminent  Citizens,  whom  they  called   the  prefidencs  of  thcfo^^or 
artffts  5  -in  ifl//»,  prior es  artium.    This  number  was  zftet- their  go- 
wards  enlarged  ;  and,  in  fad,  it  was  little  more  than  a  re-  iifernment. 
litwal  of  their  mofl:  ^ntiant  form  of  government,  after  Flo- 
rence afpired  to  be  a  republic,' and  fomewhat  refembled  that 
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tf  the  Antlanu    This  form  was  chofen  as  being  the  moft  ef^ 
fe£lual  curb  upon  the  nobility  of  both  parties.    The  prefi- 
dents  (irft  chofen  were  men  of  plain,  fober  fenfe,  and  the 
moft  diftinguiflied  for  induftry,  frugality,  and  fimplicity  of 
manners,   and  confequently  for  pacific  difpoiitions.     Their 
names  were  Bertolo  Bardie  who  was  of  a  noble  family,  and 
very  rich  ;    Roffi  Bacarelli^  and  Sahio  Clari  Jerome.     Thofe 
three  magiSrates  were  obliged  conftantly  to  refide,  or  rathec 
to  be  impfifoned,    in  the  town-houfe,   or  guild-hall,  with^ 
out  being  fufFered  all  the  time  of  their  magiftracy.  Which 
was  to  lafl  two  months,   to  repair  to  their  private  houfes. 
Itl  other  refpedls  they  were  not  unprovided  with  the  badges 
of  authority :    their  table  and  all  their  expences  were  de» 
frayed  by  the  public.     They  had  twenty-four  officers  allowed 
i;hem,  of  whom  twelve  ferved  as  mefTengers  or  beadles,  for 
convoking  the  citizens  to  the  public  hall,  and  for  executing 
the  inferior  duties  of  juftice.  As  to  the  prefidents  themfelves, 
the  firft  charge  they  had  from  their  conftituents  was,  that 
during  the  time  of  their  magiflracy  they  (hould  concern  them^ 
felves  with  nothing  but  the  affairs  of  government.     When 
the  firfl  two  months  of  this  new  conftitution  were  elapfed, 
fix  prefidents  were  chofen,  being  one  for  each  ward  in  the 
city.      This  was   a  year  of   fcarcity   and   famine    in  the 
Florentine  ftate,  through  the  rains  and  inundations  that  bad 
happened  during  the  feed-tfrne* 
Jfairs  of      The  Florentines  ftiW  continuing  rcfraSory  to  the  imperial 
July,        authority,  about  this  time  received  into  their  city  the  fon 
of  Charles  of  Anjou^  in  his  return  from  France^  with  fome 
troops  to  his  father's  affiflance,  with  great  refpe£t,  and  even 
lent  him  fix  hundred  horfe^  to  be  employed  in  his  Sicilian 
wars.     This,  makes  it  neceflary  for  us  briefly  to  recount  the 
falftory  of  that  prince,  fo  far  as.  it  is  immediately  conneded 
with  that  of  Flormce. 
flw/Sicily.     The  fatal  fuccefs  of  the  crufades  in  the  Holy  Land,  had 
at  this  time  cured  the  European  princes  of  that  paffion;    but 
m  the  cdurfe  of  them  they  became  acquainted  with  the  weak* 
nefs  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  the  degeneracy  of  its  govern* 
ment ;  and  Charles  thought  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  attempt 
to  conquer  Conjiantinople  itfelf^  provided  he  could  enfure  the 
quiet  of  his  regal  dominions  during  his  abfence»    Sicilf  had 
been  the  mofl  refraSory  ;  bu^t  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Conradin  he  again  reduced  it ;    and  he  thought  the  only  way 
to  preferve  the  natives  in  fubje£lion,  was  to  keep  them  in  mi- 
fery.    He  therefore  abandoned  that  noble  ifland  to  the  go- 
,    vemment  ^f  the  moft  rapacious  fet  of  men,  moft  of  them 
JProvenfals^  or  Fr0chm^n^  thai  ever  difgraced  the  human  ap- 
pearances 
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pBarance.  The  inftances  6f  their  avarice,  luft,  and  cruelty, 
are  numerous^  and  deteftable  beyond  exaoipk.  John  dePredda^ 
a  gentleman  of  Salerno^  of  a  good  eftate,  but  exercifing  at 
once  the  profeffions  of  law  and  medicine,  found  noeans  to 
coaie  to  the  knowledge  of  Charles's  deCgn  upon  Con/ianiU 
nopUy  to  which  city  he  went,  in  difguife,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  emperor  Michael  Paleologus^  who  furnifted 
him  with  money,  and  encouraged  hini  in  the  projeds  he  was 
meditating.  He  had  the  like  interviews  with  Peter  king  of 
Arragon^  who  was  married  to  Conftance^  daughter  to  Man- 
frei\  and  Procida^  who  was  devoted,  to  enthufiafm,  to  the 
memory  of  the  houfe  of  Suabia^  exhorted  him  fo  earneftly  to 
revenge  the  blood  of  Conradin,  that  that  prince  and  his 
queen  fell  in  with  all  his  views,  which  terminated  in  no  lefs 
than  a  general  maiTacre  of  all  the  French  and  Pro^en^ak  in 
Sicily^  at  the  firft  knell  of  the  bell  that  was  to  call  the 
Sicilians  to  the  vefpers  the  third  day  after  Eafter^  in  1 282. 
it  is  almoft  incredible  that  a  projed  like  this,  fo  (hocking  in  its 
own  nature,  (hould  be  communicated  to  above  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  people  for  many  months  before  it  was  put  into  eJcecu- 
tion,  and  yet  be  kept  fo  inviolably  fecret,  that  not  otie  of 
the  deftined  vicSlims  came  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  or  fo  much 
as  fufpe£ted  themfelves  to  be  in  danger.  No  fooner  did  the  fa-  ^ 
tal  knell  found  than  the  tragedy  began,  and  fo  furioufly  incenfed 
were  the  iflanders  at  their  tyrants,  that  they  even  maflacred 
itidi  of.  their  own  daughters  as  were  pregnant  by  Frenchmen. 
Above  eight  thoufand  were  maffacred  on  this  occafion.  In 
the  mean  while  Peter  of  Arragon^  under  pretence  of  an  expe- 
<iition  to  Africa^  had  fitted  out  a  fleet  to  fupport  the  revolt 
of  the  Sicilians^  and  the  right  of  his  wife  to  that  ifland. 

CHARLES  of  Anjouy  according  to  the  Florentine  hifto-  ^,       s 
rians,  was  in  Lombardy  to  ]oxn  his  fon,  when  he  heard  oi^fi^^^ 
this  difmal  revolution  ;   but  immediately  returning  to  Naples^ 
he  went  from  Reggio  to  Sicily^  where  he  laid  fiege  to  Mejpna^ 
the /29r^A//«/ auxiliaries  ferving  under  him.  The  fiege  was  vi- 
gorouAy  prefied,  and  the  place  as  vigoroufly  defended,  till  it  was 
relieved  by  Peter  of  Arragon,  who  obliged  Charles  to  make  a 
precipitate  retreat  to  his  (hips.     All  the  lofs  x^t  Florentines  ^f^^j^  ^^ 
fuftained  on  this  occafion  was  a  ftate  tent,  and  their  troops  rai/ed. 
are  faid  to  have  returned  undiminifhed  home,  where  they 
were  received  with  great. joy. 

FLORENCE  at  this  time  enjoyed  an  uncommon  degree  p^^fp^^^^^ 
of  tranquility,   confidering  the  commotions  that  prevailed  ajf^f  ^' 
through  all  the  reft  of  Italy^  and  began  to  make  no  inconfi- pi^j.^^^.^^ 
.derabie  progrefs  in  thofe  fine  arts  that  afterwards  fo  greatly 
iliftjngui(hed  her.     The  imperial  deputy  in  Tufcany^  who 
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feems  never  to  have  ventured  himfelf  within  the  walls  of 
Florence^    not  being   Tupported  by  his   mafler,    had  defifted 
from  harrafling  the  citizens,  who,   on  the  return   of  their 
cavalry  from  5/V//j>,    held  a  kind  of  jubilee,    by  exhibiting 
plays  and  pageants,  and  entertainments  of  all  kinds,  at  which 
both  fexes  appeared  magnificently  dreft,  the  men  in  a  white 
uniform,  and  the  women  in  their  richeft  apparel. 
^heQt"     '  The  next  year,  1283,  was  obferved  to  have  been  a  bufy 
rxQtitjoin  year  amongft  the  Florentines^  between  whom  and  the  Pifans 
the  Flo-      the  pij  animofities  ftill  fubfifted.     The  Genoefe  at  this  time 
'*"^'*^^     began  to  make  fo  great  a  figure  at  fca,  that  they  had  de- 
plf  ^  '^feated  the  Pifans  on  that  element,  and  the  Florentines  thought 
*  ^^'      that  a  lucky  opportunity  then  presented  for  ruining  the  power 
of  Pifa  ^,  both  by  fea  and  land,  by  /gntering  into  ^  -league 
with  the  Genoefe.    They  had  received  frefli  provocation,  by 
the  affiftancc  the  Pifans  had  given  to  the  imperial  deputy, 
and  by  their  invafions  upon  the  properties  of  the  Florentine 
allies ;  at  leaft,  thofe  were  made  the  pretexts  for  war.     The 
Lucquefsy  who  likewife  had  their  quarrels  with   the  Pifans^ 
came  mto  the  fa^e  confederacy,  as  did  feveral  other  petty 
ilates,   and  the    ftorm  fell  at  once  upon  Pifa  by  fea  and 
land ;    the  allied  army  carrying  fire  and  fwoid  to  the  walls 
of  that  city,   and  the  Genoefe  fleet  deftroying  their  coafts. 
It  does  not  however  appear,  that  the  allies  this  year  obtained 
any  other  conquefts  than  thofe  over  the  open  country  olPifa  ^ 
for  they  returned  home  with  a  refolution  to  befiege  that  city 
next  year  with  greater  efFeft.     The  cpnfternation  however 
into  which    the  Pifans  were  thrown,   gave  count  Ugolini, 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  an  opportunity  to  become 
mafter  of  Pifa^  and  he  undertook  to  pacify  the  Florentines^ 
vfiih  whom  he  faid  his  countrymen  had  no  jdifFerences,  but 
the  idle  fantaftical  diftin£tions  of  party*    By  his  addrefs  Flo- 
r^?fr^  was  detached  from  the  confederacy,  and  the  weight  of 
the  war  fell  upon  the  Genoefe  and  the  Lucquefe^  by  which,  in 
all  probability,  Pifa  was  favcd  from  deftruSion. 
y^^pio-       Tranquility  being.thus  again  reftored  to  Florence^  her 
rentines     inhabitants  wifely  again   applied  themfelves  to  the  arts  of 
iidti'vate    peace,  which,  by  making  their  city  rich,  rendered  it  fo  po- 
the  arts  ^pulous  that  they  were  obliged  to  extend  its  walls.    Public 
feace*        roads  were  laid  out  leading  to  the  C^fantina,  to  Bologna^  to 
JPratOj  and  Pijioia^  and  each  of  thofe  roads  terminated  ia  a 
moft  magnificent  gate  of  the  city.    The  Florentines^  at  the 
fame  time,  erected  pleafure-houfes,  for  the  firft  time,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Arno  i  and  thefe  encreafed  fo  much,  that 
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they  afterwards  became  part  of  the  city,  and  were  equally 
well  fortified  :  h6re  likewife  three  magnificent  gates  were 
creeled,  anfwering  to  three  public  roads,  or  caiifeways,  lead- 
ing to  Pifa^  Sienna^  and  Arezzo.  This  ytzx  Charles  oi  Jnjou 
died,  after  lofing  Sicifyy  and  feeing  bis  fon  the  prince  of  Sa- 
lerno a  prifoner  in  the  hands  of  his  capital  enemy,  Peter  of 
Aragon^  who  could  not,  for  all  that,  make  himf«lf  mafter  of 
Naplesy  to  which  he  had  the  fame  title  as  to  Sicily. 

The  tranquility  of  Florence  was  at  laft  interrupted  by  the  Ambition 
ambition  of  the  bi{hop  of  ^/r^^zz^,  who  feized  and  fortified  a  ?/^'^^  ^'' 
ftrohg  caftle,  called  in  the  hiftory  of  the  times  Cecilia^  Xyiugfi^P  ^ 
between  the  territories  of  Arezzo  and  Sienna^  with  a  view  of  -^^^^zo. 
over- awing  the  Siemefe^  who,  refenting  this  encroachment, 
called  upon  iht  Florentines  for  afliftance.  They  readily  fent  them 
auxiliaries ;   and  the  place,  which  was  naturally  very  ftrong, 
was  befieged  in  form,  the  prelate,  who  had  got  together  a  body 
of  troops,  not  daring  to  relieve  it.     The  garrifon  however 
made  a  vigorous  defence  for  five  nionths,  when,  being  preft 
by  famine,   they  endeavoured  to  efcape  :    but  being  inter- 
cepted by  their  enemies,  moft  of  them  were  cut  in  pieces, 
and  the  caille  itfelf  was  razed  to  the  ground,  fo  that  fcarcely    ' 
any  memorial  of  it  now  remains. 

HONORtUS  IV.  zn  Italian,  of  the  houfe  of  Savelli,  was 
now  pope.    The  emperor  Rodolph  had  hitherto  gained  little 
or  nothing  by  his  pretended  fuperiority  over  Florence ;    and 
this  pope  is  faid  to  have  encouraged  him  to  make  Fofcano^ 
a  Tufcan  nobleman,  his  deputy  or  governor  there.     Fofcano 
accordingly  repaired  to  Florence^  and  tried  all  the  foothing 
arts  he  was  mafter  of,  to  induce  them  to  fubmit  to  the  im* 
perial  authority  :    but  all  was  in  vain ;    both  the  Florentines 
and  the  Arezzaans  appeared   more  determined    than   ever 
againft  any  fuch  fubjedion,  and  Fofcano  was  obliged  to  leave 
Tufcany^  greatly  mortified  by  his  ill  (ucceis.     Th$  Arezzians^ 
about  this  time,  in  imitation  of  the  Florentines^  had  put  them- 
felves  under  the  protection  of  oiie  Guelfo^  whom  they  created 
their  prefident  of  the  artifts.     This  perfon,  who  Was  a  fworn  Bijhop  of 
enemy  to  the  nobility,   not  only  expelled  them  froni  ^the  Arezzo 
city,  but,  wherever  he  could,  levelled  their  caftles  and  their  ^^^ff^^ 
houfes  to  the  ground,  and  at  laft  befieged  Civitella\  the  re-  fy  tie 
fidcnce  of  the  bifiiop,  whofe  name  was  Williamy  znd  who  Guelphs, 
was  himfelf  a  noble  Arezzian  «,     This  violence  and  barbarity 
united  in  one  common  intereft  the  Arezzian  nobility,  though 
before  greatly  divided  amongft  themfelves;    and  they  drove  . 
the  prefident  and  his  army  back  into  the  city,  which  they 
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took)  dividing  amongft  themfelves  all  the  properties  of  their 
enemies.  As  to  the  prefident,  they  put  out  his  eyes^  and 
expofed  him  to  all  manner  of  public  contempt.  By  this 
means  the  bifhop,  at  the  head  of  his  own  family,  the  Pafii^ 
jand  that  of  the  Uhertini,  became  mafter  of  JrezzQ^  and  ex- 
pelled from  thence  all  the  commons,  and  fuch  of  the  nobi-r 
lity  as  had  formerly  oppofed  him,  or  had  only  occafionally 
joined  him.  Thefe  applied,  in  the  moft  pathetic  manner,  for 
affiftance  to  the  Florentines^  who,  nobly  mindful  of  the  long 
fubfifting  f/iendfhip  between  the  two  ftates,  immediately  called 
together  the  deputies  of  the  Lucquefe^  and  their  other  allieSj, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  lend  the  ArezT^am  eighty  horfe  for  their 
^i  takes  affiftance,  fifty  of  whom,  they  immediately  received.  This» 
Arezzo.  retnforcenjent  enabled  the  Arezxaan  exiles  to  make  incurfipns 
to  the  very  walls  of  Arezxo^  and  to  rene,^  the  war.  The 
bi&op,  on  his  part,  called  to  his  affiftance  all  his  confederates, 
ambngft  Whom  were  many  difcontented  Florfutines.  Next 
year  the  war  between  y/r^zz^  and  Florence  was  renewed  with 
greater  fury  than  ever.  The  Sienneji  on  this  occafion  joined 
the  Florentines^  whofe  warlike  preparations  were  greater  than 
had  been  known  fince  their  defeat  at  ^r^^.  TbtArezzians 
^  were  likewife  very  powerful,  through  great  numbers  of  exiles, 

or  rather  n^alcontents,  who  joined  them,     Thefe  generally 
were  nobility,  who,  djfliking  popular  government,  retired  to 
the  country,    where,    having  great  eftates  ?nd    followings, 
^  i^^y  liv^d  in  a  kind  of  an  independency  upon  the  civil  go- 
^aT'''   vernnient.     The  Florentine  army  fet  put  on  its  march  the  Taft 
^/     ^^'  d^y  of  Afoy,  and  redqced  a  great  many  ftrong  places,  parti- 
*        cularly  Laterino^  in  their  march  to  Are^zOy  wbich  th^y  at 
laftftraitly  befieged.    Not  being  able  to  take  the  place,  the 
Sienneji  and  Florentines  agreed  to  return  liome,  each  by  the 
road  leading  to  their  own  city.     Their  feparation  gave  the 
befieged  Arezzians  an  opportunity  to  make  a  fally  upon  the 
Siennefe,  who  were  completely  defeated  ;  and  the  Florentines 
thought  proper,  after  fome  confutation,  to  leave  their  ca- 
valry at  Laterinoy  to  reftrain  the  excqrfions  of  the  enemy,  and 
to  return  home  with  ^heir  infantry. 
Afai>s  9/       The  Florentines  may,  at  this  time,  be  faid  to  have  been 
Pifa.  the  patrons  of  popular  liberty,  not  oxily  in  Tu/cany^  but  all* 

over  Italy,  Count  Ugolini  having  expelled  the  heads  of  the 
people  out  of  P//2?,  particularly  another  C^c/iw,  his  kinf- 
man,  the  exiles  applied  to  the  Florentines^  who  gave  them 
affiftance  and  fupport  againft  their  enemies.  In  the  mean 
while  the  bifhop  of  Arezzo^  and  his  fadion,  bad  driven  the 
banifbed  ArezTdons  into  fuch  diftreflfes,  that  they  were  obliged 
10  |hut  theipfelves  up  within  the  v^^H?  of  Carciano^  where 
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they  muft  have  funcndered  themfelvcs,  had  they  not  applied 
by  their  deputies  to  the  Fhrentines  for  affiftance,  which  was 
inftantly  fent  them,  without  waiting,   as  ufual,  to  confult  fi,g  y\o* 
with  their  allies.     This  generous  reinforcement  confided  ofi^htioes 
eight  hundred /!29r^fff /Iff  and  t\^o  hundred  mercenary  horfe,y«rfo«r/^ 
and  four  thoufand  foot.    The  vaft  expedition  with  which  this  Arezauan 
array  was  raifed,  is  a  proof  of  the  excellent  government  un-^  Guelphs ; 
.idcr  which  tht  FUrentine  ftate  then  was.     Upon  their  approach 
ithe  Jrezzians  raifed  the  fiege,  and  returned  to  Arexxo^  where 
they  received  fuch  reinforcements  as  rendered  them  greatly 
fuperior  to  the  Fhrentines.    The  latter  having  gained   the 
main  end  of  their  expedition,  which  was  the  relief  of  their 
allieS)  kept  upon  the  defenfive  at  LaUrino.    This  gave  their 
enemies  an  opportunity  of  extending  their  incur(i«ns  even  to 
Florence  itfelf ;  and  at  laft  they  laid  fiege  to  Varico^  and  laid 
every  thing  wade  with  fire  and  fword  to  CoUina^  which  was 
but  feven  miles  from  Florence.     The  government  there,  un- 
derftanding  that  many  of  their  difcontenced  nobility  were  in 
the  Jrezzsan  army,  were  fufpicious  of  a  correfpondence  be- 
tween them  and  their  friends  in  the  city,  and  therefore  re- 
doubled their  vigilance,  without  indulging;  their  young  citi- 
zens in  the  great  defire  they  exprefled  to  ully  out  and  attack 
the  enemy,  who  foon  after  raifed  the  fiege  oiVarico^  and  re-    ^'iv 
turned  home  loaded  with  plunder.  '*^°' 

Next  year,  in  the  fpring,  the  Florentines  meditated  a  fe-  and  make 
vere  revenge  againft  the  Arezzians  for  all  their  fuflFerings,  and  a  league 
convoked  a  general  aflembly  of  their  allies,  who  were  the  againjfl  the 
Siennefe^  the  Lucquefe^  the  Volterrans^  the  Pijioians^  the  Pro-  Arczzians, 
tonefcj  and  feveral  others.     All  thefe  petty  ftates,  as  well  as 
Florence  and  the  greater  ones,  bad  by  this  time  entered  into 
a  kind  of  compromife  with  the  emperor  Rodolph  (who  found 
himfelf  unable  to  reduce  them)  for  their  liberties,  which  con- 
fided in  the  power  of  electing  their  own  magiftrates,  raifing 
their  own  troops,  coining  money,  and  modelling  their  own 
forms  of  government.    Thofe  privileges  gave  them  as  much 
independence  as  the  emperor  could  beftow,  and  they  are  faid 
to  have  been  purchafed  by  the  Florentines  at  the  expence  of 
forty  thoufand  golden  ducats.    This  fum  is  a  proof  of  the 
wealth  and  importance  of  Florence  at  this  time,  as  Lucca  gave 
but  twelve  thoufand,  and  Genoa  and  Bologna  but  fix  thoufand 
e^ch,  for  the  fame  privileges. 

All  the  allies  had  their  particular  caufes  of  hatred  towards  tjuho  defend 
the  Arezzians^  who,  on  their  fide,  were  very  powerful.  They  them/elves.. 
were  joined  by  Guido  Ferentina,  who  was  ^t  that  time  mafier         ' 
of  Ptfay  and  by  great  numbers  of  noblemen  fxomXJmbria  and 
Picmto^  and  all  £e  Florentine  malcontents.    Arezzo  was  the 
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rendezvous  of  their  army.    The  biihop  continued  to  be  Its 
general,  and  he  was  ftrongly  fupported  by  the  powerful  fami- 
lies of  the  Pa^fi J  Uhertinij  ^ztid  Tarlati.     The  opening  of  the 
campaign  was  attended,  on  the  part  of  the  Florentines^  by  the 
Trinceof   arrival  of  the  prince  of  SaUrno^  fon  to  Charles  of  JnjoUy  in 
Salerno      their  city.     This  prince  had  regained  his  liberty  by  the  fa- 
"viJftsFlor  vour  of  queen  Ctmfiance^  and  feems  to  have  conle  to  Florence^ 
rence.        j^  j^jj  yj^^y  to  Rome^  chiefly  to  know  what  affiftancc  he  could 
depend  upon  from  the  Florentines  for  recovering  his  father's 
crown.     He  was  received  in  that  city  with  extraordinary  re- 
fped ;  but  that  was  all  he  obtained,  excepting  a  ftrong  efcorte 
of  Florentine  horfe,  who  attended  him  to  the  5/V»w<?/?  territo- 
ries, to  proteft  him  from  the  infults  of  the  Jrezzians.  Charles, 
before  his  departure,  recommended  to  them  an  experienced 
officer,  Amerigo^  (perhaps  Americo,  oi  Nar bonne,  and  the  an- 
ceftor  of  the  famous  navigator  Americus,  who  was  a  Floren- 
tine) to  the  Florentines  for  their  general.     They  accepted  of 
this  recommendation  \  but  nominated  a  council  of  fix  of  their 
moft  eminent  citu&ens,  who  were  to  attend  him  in  the  nature 
of  field  deputies,  and  who  were  to  approve  of  his  operations. 
A  council  of  war  being  held,  it  was  agreed  that  the  army 
(hould  crofs  the  Arm,  and  [;narch  by  the  Cafantino,  by  which 
they  fell  into  Novello^s  eftates,  and  deftroyed  ihem,  he  having 
always  taken  part  with  their  enemies.    As  the  Arezzians  had 
cxpefted  the  Florentines,  as  ufual,  on  the  other  fide  of  tht 
Arno,  the  latter  had  fufKcient  time  for  revenging  upon  their 
territories,  towards  the  Cafantino,  all  the  dcvaftations  they  had 
committed  upon  thofe  of  Florence  the  year  before.  The  Are%- 
zians  were  furprifed  at  the  boldnefs  of  their  enemy's  march 
through  fo  mountainous  a  country;  the  firft  intimation  of 
which  they  had  was  from  the  peafants,  who  fled  in  confter- 
.    nation  from  the  defolated  eftates  to  Arezxo  •*.    The  Arezzian 
^hekrtz-  army,  upon  this  difmal  intelligence,  marched  to  Bibienna; 
zisLwsand  thefr  numbers  being  eight  thoufand  foot  and  nine  hundred 
tbeir  allies  horfe,  commanded  by  the  bifhop  znd  Bono  of  Feretri,  and 
defeated,     ^^^^  excellent  officers.     This  army  was  inferior  to  that  of 
^^^^^"''    their  enemies;  but  their  generals  had  fo  great  an  opinion  of 
its  difcipline  and  courage,  that  they  refolved  immediately  to 
give  battle,  and  were  met  with  equal  difpofitions  on  the  fide 
of  the  Florentines.     Both  armies  encountered  on  a  plain, 
called  by  the  inhabitants  Campaldini ;  and  neither  interrupted 
the  other  in  forming  its  order  of  battle.      The  Florentines 
placed  their  cavalry,  in  which  they  were  ftrong,  in  their  front. 
Their  infantry  formed  the  fecond  line;  and  thofe  two  firft 

•»  Leonardi  Aretini  Hifl.  Hor.  p.  6z, 
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lines  were  flanked  by  archers,  and  fuch  of  the  foot  as  carried 
fhields,  called  in  Latin  fcutati.  A  body  of  relerve  of  the 
Pijicians,  and  their  other  allies,  under  Curjio. Donatio  a  Flo- 
rentine knight»  formed  the  third  line.  The  difpoficion  of  the 
Arizsuam  was  the  fame  ;  but  their  troops  were  out'flanke4  by 
thofe  of  the  Fhrentines.  ' 

Both  armies  being  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle^  a  Fkren-  Ncble  be- 
iim  nobleman,  one  Vario  Circuity  a  man  of  great  quality  and  ha'viour  of 
fortune,  fet  an  example  of  patriotifm  and  magnanimity,  far^^^o^^"- 
mpre  inftrudivc  to  a  generous  mind  than  the  relations  of  ""*  "^^*^' 
battles,  and  other  o|>erations  of  war.  Bv  the  poft  he  held  in  '^^''' 
the  army,  he  was  to  chufe  thefquadron^  horfe  that  was  to 
form  the  van,  and  to  guard  the  grand  ftandard  ;  a  fervice  fo 
dangerous,  that  the  boldcft  in  their  army  feemed  to  Oi rink 
from  it«  Vari^  being  required  to  name  his  men,  named  iirft 
himfelf  (though  he  was  then  ill  of  the  gout),  then  his  Ton, 
and  then  his  grandfon ;  but  refufed  to  name  any  more,  giving 
for  bis  reafon,  that  ^'  they  who  loved  their  country  would 
offer  tbemfelvcs."  This  generous  declaration  produced  fuch 
emulation  through  the  Florentines^  that  they  crouded  for  the 
glory  of  fervtng  in  the  van,  which  that  day  confilkd  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  horfemen,  of  whom  twenty  were  knighted 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  jfrezzian  cavalry,  being  better 
armed  and  difciplined,  made  fo  furious  a  charge  on  that  of 
their  enemies,  that  they  drove  them  back  on  their  infantry  ; 
but  the  Jrezzians  incautioufly  continuing  their  purfuit,  they 
were,  in  a  manner,  inclofed  by  the  right  and  left  flanks  of  the 
Florentine  army,  while  their  own  in^ntry  was  at  too  great  a 
diftance  to  fupport  them*  The  Jrezzian  horfe,  however, 
made  fo  gallant  a  refiftance,  that  they  were  upon  the  point 
of  being  joined  by  their  foot,  when  Curjis  Donatio  in  difobe- 
dienceof  his  orders,  charged  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  the 
Piftoians  of  the  third  line,  with  this  noble  expredlon,  '^  If 
wc  die,  we  can  fear  no  farther  penalty  ;  if  we  conquer,  let 
'  our  accufer  impeach  us  at  Fiftoia^  The  attack  he  made 
upon  the  Jrezzians  was  fo  critical  and  well-judged,  that  it 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day ;  for  the  ArezTuans  were  every 
where  cut  in  pieces,  or  betook  themfelves  to  flight.  Novello 
was  amongft  the  firft  who  left  the  field,  which  the  bifhop  ob- 
ftinately  kept,  though  he  mignt  have  retreated  with  fafety  to 
Bihienna^  faying,  he  would  never  abandon  chofe  who  had 
followed  him  into  danger.  At  laft,  after  performing  amazing. 
afts  of  valour,  he  was  killed,  together  with  Bono  of  Feretriy 
and  many  of  the  chief  Jrezzian  nobility,  with  above  three  ' 

thouiand  of  their  commoa  men,  and  about  two  thoufand 
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were  taken  prifoners.    This  battle  was  fought'  on  the  eigh- 
teenth oijune^  1287. 

The  above  account  of  this  memorable  battle,  taken  from 
Leonardi  Aretlni^  agrees  perfedlly  well  with  the  relation  given 
of  it  by  Dante\  the  celebrated  poet,  who  was  then  a  young  man, 
and  that  day  ferved  in  the  Florentine  army.  He  fays,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  that  the  flaughter  made  of  the  enemy  threatened 
to  exterminate  the  Arezzian  name.  The  fruits  ©f  this  vido- 
ry  were,  the  r^diiflion  of  the  town  of  Bibienna^  which  was 
difmantled,  and  other  places  belonging  to  .the  Arezzians* 
Thofe  advantages  coft  the  victors  dear,  becaufe,  had  they 
immediately  after  the  battle  marched  againft  Arezzo^  that  city 
mud  have  fallen  into  their  hands ;  but  the  inhabitants  now 
gaining  eight  days,  in  which  they  recovered  from  their  con- 
uernation,  they  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  The  i%- 
rentines^  fenfible  of  the  overfight  they  had  committed,  fought 
to  repair  it ;  and  even  two  of  their  prefidents  went  into  th^ 
trenches,  a  thing  never  heard  of  before,  to  encourage  and 
diredt  the  aifailants.  The  befieged,  however,  taking  advantage 
of  a  dark  tempefiuous  night,  fallied  out,  and  burnt  all  the 
woodeii  towers  -that  had  been  crcdled  by  the  befiegers,  who 
thereupon  returned  to  Florence^  where  they  were  received  in 
triumph ;  and  the  armour  of  the  Arezzian  biihop  was  hung 
up  as  a  trophy  in  the  ancient  temple  of  Man.  When  the 
Florentine  magiftracy  wrote  or  fpoke  of  this  vidory  in  public, 
they  termed  it  their  yi£lory  over  the  Gibelinsj  le(l  they  fliould 
oftend  the  delicacy  of  their  Arezzian  friends. 

Those  fucceifts  feem  to  have  infpired  the  Florentines  with, 
too  great  a  paffion  for  conqueft.  They  fent,  foon  after  their 
return,  two  thoufand  foot  and  four  hundred  horfe  to  the 
adiftance  of  the  Lucquefe  and  Pifan  exiles,  without  having 
any  connexion  with  them,  but  as  they  were  fuitereis  for  po- 
pular government.  The  exiles,  with  this  affiftance,  wafied 
the  Ptfan  territory  ;  but  could  not  take  that  city.  Tarlatiy  a 
nobleman  of  great  diftin£tion,  was  then  mailer  of  Arezzo^ 
which  the  malcontents  within  the  city  had  agreed  to  betray  to 
the  Florentines^  who  for  that  purpofe  fent  a  ftrong  body  of 
horfe  to  Civitella.  The  defign,  however,  was  difcovered  by 
one  of  the  confpirators,  who  had  been  mortally  wounded, 
to  a  prieft,  who  difcovered  it  to  Tarlati ;  and  fuch  meafures 
were  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  that  the  Florentine 
troops  were  obliged  to  return  home. 

A  VAST  improvement  of  the  Florentine  government  took 
place  this  year.  By  its  conftitution  the  nobility  was  not  ex- 
cluded from  pods  of  power  and  truft  in  the  ftate  j  but  a 
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nobleman  who  was  qualified  to  be  a  magiftrate  of  Florence, 
was  required  to  be  of  fome  particular  trade;  the  law  ex- 
cluding all  idle  perfons,  plebeians  as  well  as  nobles,  from 
being  prefidents.  By  this  means  an  unnatural  kind  of  a  dif- 
tinflion  arofe  in  the  ftate,  that  between  property,  which  was 
in  the  nobles,  and  power,  which  was  vefted  in  the  com- 
moners, or  rather  artifts ;  for  fo  ^he  Florentines  chofe  to  call 
all  kind$  of  tradefmen  and  merchants,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
kSbxs  of  the  finer  arts,  who  were  every  day  increafing  ia 
Florence.  Many  of  the  nobility,  about  this  time,  laying  out 
their  fortunes  in  commerce,  had  great  returns  of  profit  from 
Frame,  England,  Germany,  and  other  nations.  The  riches 
they  acquired  made  them  impatient  under  the  government  of 
thofe  whom  they  looked  upon  to  be  no  better  than  mechanics ; 
and  fometimes  they  inCulted  them,  while  the  magiftrates 
were  deterred,  by  the  numerous  retinues  always  attending 
thofe  noblemen,  from  vindicating  their  own  authority.  For 
this  reafon  the  Florentines  chofe  a  nevy  magiftrate,  who  was 
to  bear  the  ft'andard  of  juftice,  and  who  afterwards  was  called  . 
the  Gonfalonier  of  Juftlce;  and  his  office  was  to  call  thQ^f^fl'^^^lo^ 
people  out  to  attend  his  ftandard,  in  all  cafes  of  the  breach  ^  '^  , 
of  the  peace,  which  could  not  be  remedied  in  the  ordinary-^^"^**^^' 
court  of  juftice.  This  conftitution  took  place  feven  years  '^^^ 
after  that  of  the  prefidents  of  the  artifts ;  but  as  it  was  a  pbft 
of  great  power,  the  Florentines  were  cxceffively  jealous  of  the 
e^ercife  of  it,  and  limited  its  duration  in  one  perfon  to  two 
months,  and  none  but  a  plebeian  or  commoner  could  exercifc 
it.  Four  counfellors  were  appointed  to  afSft  hioi*  two  colo- 
nels to  ferve  under  him,  and  he  was  to  command  a  thoufand 
men,  who  were  chofen  out  of  the  different  wards  of  the  city. 
That  of  Scardi  fumiftied  two  hundred ;  that  of  Tranfarnini 
two  hundred  ;  and  each  of  the  other  four  wards  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  Thofe  thoufand  foldiers  were  to  ferve  for  a  year, 
and  obliged,  when  required,  to  follow  the  ftandard  of  juftice. 
None  of  the  nobility  could  be  of  the  number,  and  fevere  penal- 
ties were  inflidied  on  all  who  (hould  obftru6);  or  threaten  them. 
But  this  formidable  military  force  was  to  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  civil  magiftrate ;  nor  could  it  be  arrayed  by  the 
gonfalonier,  without  an  order  from  the  pre&dents,  or  in  any 
other  cafe  but  in  that  abovementioned. 

The  Florentines  that  fame  year  gave  another  proof  oi Other  re- 
their  wife  vigilance  over  public  liberty,  by  msking  a  law  l\i2t gulations. 
no  prefident  (hould  be  re-chofen  in  a  (horter  time  than  three 
years  after  his  former  magiftracy  was  expired*    The  reafon 
Jretin  ^  a£gns  for  this  infiitution  is,  that  the  pofts  of  honour 
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in  the  (late  might  be  acceffible  to  the  greater  number  of 
citizens. 
p^  j)^         While  the  Florentines  were  thus  concerting  the  means  of 
1288.'     prercrving   their  conftitution,  they  'flill  were  pofleflcd  of  a 
Expedition  fpint  for  foreign  conqticfts  j  and  next  year,  viz,  1288,  they 
againft       again  invaded  the  territories  oi  Are%%o^  and  deftroyed  No* 
Arezzb.     veUo^  eftates  in  the  Cafantino  y  but  being  unable  to  take  Arex- 
zoy  they  and  their  confederates  returned  home;  after  an  un- 
manly expedition  againft  a  defencelefs  country.    The  feafon  of 
the  campaign,  however,  not  being  over,  at  their  return  they 
and  the  Lucquefe^  with  their  confederate  cities,  renewed  their 
league  with  the  Genoefe  againft  Pifa ;  and  the  Genoefe  being 
pofleffed  of  forty  gallies,  the  Pijans^  who  were  tiieir  rivals  in 
comn^erce,  received  many  fatal  blows.     Leghorn  at  that  time 
belonged  to  Pifa;  and  the  confederates  not  only  took  it,  but 
funk  two  fhips  loaded  with  ballaft  in  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, to  obftruft  its  navigation.     The  Fhrentines^  we  are 
told,  at  the  fame  time  took  and  garrifoned  feveral  places  be- 
/   '      longing  to  the  enemy  nezr  Arid.    But  np  fooner  did' the  Flo- 
rentine  army  return  home,  than  Guido  of  Feretri^  the  Pifan 
general,  without  any  lofs,  retook  all  the  places  the  Pifam  had 
loft.     Not  contented  wkh  that,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  Gutdo 
furprifed  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  a  ftrong  fortification, 
which  the  Florentines  had  erefted  ncAT  Arid.-  Till  that  time 
the  Florentines  had  ferved  in  the  wars  againft  Pifa  as  the  al- 
lies of  the  Lucquefe  5  but  they  now  declared  themfelves  to  be 
A.  D.     principals.  Their  military  virtues,  however,  at  this  period,' do 
1289*     not  appear  to  be  equal  to  their  civil;  and,  to  fay  the  truth, 
the  art  t)f  war  was  then  very  low  all  over  Italy.    Early  in  the 
Degeneracy  fpring  tKe  Florentines^  as  it  were,  ftung  with  rage,  fnatching 
of  military  y^^  their  arms,  again  invaded  the  territories  of  Pj/i,  and,  as 
^virtue        ufual,  laid  wafte  the  open  country ;  but  the  rains  prevented 
amongf  the  ^^^^  farther  progrefs,  and  they  were  obliged  to  return  home. 
Floren-      Th^fe  and  the  other  expeditions  they  undertook  about  this 
^"^^  ■ ,      time  were  fo  tumultuary,  and  fo  ill-conduded,  that  the  names 
of  their  generals  are  not  preferved  in  hiftory.    Upon  the  re- 
turn of  their  army  x.o  Florence^  the  Florentines  beean  to  fccj 
the  neceffity  of  having  a  man  of  military  reputation  at  the 
Jitad  of  their  troops;  but  they  feem  to  have  been  fomewhat 
{hy  of  entrufting  fo  great  a  power  with  one  of  their  own 
countrymen.     They  therefore  chofe  Gentili  Vrfmi^  a  Roman 
-      nobleman,  to  be  their  general ;  and  he  brought  along  with 
him  fome  difciplrned  troops  iirom  the  campania  o^Rsthe.  We 
their  idle    know,  however,  of  no  great  fucceis  he  had  in  the  field';  for 
ixfedi-       though  the  Florentine  troops,  and  thofc  of  their  allies,  who 
dons.        ^Q^f  joined  them,  were  very  numerous^  and  exafperated  be 
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yond  meafure  againft  the  Pi/ansy  yet  GuiJo  of  Feretri^  who  ^ 
Commanded  ztPifa^  giving  them  no  opportunity  to  iight*  all 
that  the  confederates  could  do.  was  to  infult  their  enemies 
within  their  walls,  renew  their  ravages  upon  the  open  coun- 
try, and  then  retura  home. 

It  appears,  from  the  Florentine  hiftorians,  that  their  nobi- 
Jity  at  this  time  were  too  powerful  to  be  reftrained   by  the 
new  office  of  gonfalpnier.     The  fpirit  of  crufading  was  then 
ov^  in  Italy y  and  it  \yas  filled  with  foldiers  of  fortune  and  idle 
people,  whom  the  great  riches  of  the  Florentine  nobility  en- 
abled to  take  intp  their  pay^  and  thus  two  faSions  ftill  con- 
tinued in  the  Hate,  that  of  the  nobility,  and  that  of  the  ple- 
beians. '  The  roagiftracy  itfelf,  being  partly  compofed  of  no- 
bility, was  not  fufficiently  active  in  fuppreffing  the  tyranny  of 
that  order,  and  every  day  produced  fome  new  infult  upon  the 
people ;  fo  that  it  was  evident  to  the  more  difcerning  Floren-  They  ex- 
iinesy  that  the  moment  the   nobility  were  united  amongO  cluiie  the 
themfelves,  they  would  become  matters  of  the  government.  ^^^*C/^»<'^'- 
On  the  other  hand,  one  cannot  read  the  Florentine  htSortaos  ^'5-^^*" 
of  this  time,  without  more  than  fufpe<3:ing,  that  the  people  ^^^^'"'^  ^ 
were  too  much  intoxicated  with  the  thoughts  of  their  own '    g^^^- 
importance,  and  that  they  often  complained  without  reafon.'"^'',* 
One  ^anus  Lobelia^  of  a  decayed  but  illuftrious  family  at  Flo-  by  the  in- 
rence^  undertook  the  patronage  of  the  people  on  this  OQC^- fiuence  of 
fion  :  and  perhaps  the  fallen  luftrc  of  his  family  fomewhat  in-  Labella. 
fluenced  his  acrimony  againft  the  powerful  nobility.     Being 
a  man  of  eloquence  and  abilities,  he  found  means  to  con- 
voke a  general   affcnrtbly  of  the  citizens  in  the  town-hall, 
where  he  laid  open  the,  danger  the  liberties  of  the  people 
were  expofed  to  by  the  power  of  the  nobility,  and  propofed 
that  the  military  eflabli£bment  utukr  the  gonfalonier  fhoukl 
be  increafed  to  four  thpufand  men,,  and  that  he  (houJd,  refide 
in  the  town-houfe  pr  guild-hall  along  with  the  prefidents. 
He  likeyyife  propofed  to,  exclude  the  moft  powerfal  of  the  no- 
bility, ev£n  fuch  of  .them  as  exercifed  trades,  from  being 
prefidents. 

This,  fpeech  was  heard  with  great  a{>plaufe,  and  agreed 
to ;  and  maiiy  noble  families,  both  within  and  without  the 
city,  were  not  only  immediately  difqualified  from  the  magtf- 
tracy,  but  the  prefidents  were  invefted  wjth  a  power  of  dif- 

SLialifying  others,  if  they  thought  proper;  When  the  next 
edion  of  magiftrates  took  place,  Janus  \liras  chofcn.a  pre* 
fideiit,  and  Baldp  Ruffuli  gonfalpnier.  Being  a.  n»an  of  fpi- 
rit, and  having  now  four  tboufand  men  iu>der  his  command^ 
he  began  the  exercife  of  bis^  magiftra<:y  with  an  2£i  of  juftke; 
for  hearing  that  a  plebeian  had  been  put  to  de^tb  by  a  noble- 
*  man 
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man  of  the  family  of  the  GaJIiy  he  drove  them  out  of  t^e 
ftate^  demolifhed  their  houfes,  and  Jaid  wafte  their  lands. 
This  vigour  ftruck  fuch  terror  into  the  nobility>  that  they 
grew  more  moderate  >  and  the  people  at  the  faiiie  time  began 
to  alter  their  fyftem,  which  hitherto  had  been  too  warlike. 
They  confidered  that  their  new  form  of  government  was  yet 
in  its  infancy,  and  that  their  nobility  always  gained  ground  la 
time  of  war  ^  they  therefore  liftened  to  a  propofal  for  peace 
made  by  the  Pi/am  ^  whp  were  now  greatly  reduced.  This 
pacific  difpofition  of  the  Florentines  aftoniihed  and  difcoa- 
certed  the  Lucquefe^  and  their  other  allies ;  but  all  their  re- 
monftrances  were  in  vain.  The  Florentines  named  two  of 
their  citizens,  Guadagni  and  Paradiji^  for  their  plenipoten- 
tiaries, and  they  rather  prefcribed  than  made  a  peace.  Some 
of  the  terms  were,  that  all  the  exiled  Pifans  fhould  be  re- 
'  inflated   in   their  fortunes  and  privileges ;    that  the  Pifans 

ihould  chufe  their  magiftrates  only  from  the  ftates  that  were 
in  alliance  with  Florence ;  and  that  the  Florentines  fhould  have 
free  liberty  of  exporting  and  importing  their  commodities  to 
all  the  territories  and  harbours  belonging  to  Pi/a,  It  was 
likewife  flipulated,  that  G«/\afo  o(  Feretrs  and  all  his  troops 
fhould  be  difmifTed  from  the  fervice  of  Pi/a, 
Their  Those  and  a  great  many  other  flipulations  appeared  fo 

tranquility  hard  to  the  Pi/ans,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they  were 
and  mag"  carried  into  execution.  After  this,  Florence  enjoyed  a  flate  of 
nificence.  tranquility  for  a  whole  year.  Two  Florentine  popes  were 
A.  D.  created  about  this  time,  Celefline  V.  and  Boni/ace  VIII.  The 
^^9}'  latter  was  one  of  the  mofl  haughty  pontiffs,  that  ever  filled 
the  papal  throne.  About  the  fame  time  the  Florentines  built 
their  magnificent  church  of  the  Holy  Cro/s  at  Florence^  in  a 
tafle  and  with  a  grandeur  uncommon  to  that  age.  They 
were,  however,  corrupted  by  the  proljperity  and  tranquility 
they  enjoyed,  and  both  magiftracy  and  people  were  equally 
infefted.  The  great  credit  which  their  patriot  LabeUa  had 
now  obtained  in  the  government,  had  procured  him  vaft  envy 
from  many  of  the  plebeians^  as  well  as  all  the  nobility  \  and 
his  enemies  had  intereft  enough  to  chiife  fome  of  their  own 
number  to  be  prefidents  of  the  republic.  A  fray  happened, 
in  which  a  plebeian  was  killed  ;  and  the  nobleman  who  had 
been  tried  for  the  murder  was  acquitted,  after  a  legal  trial. 
This  acquittal  left  no  room  for  the  interpofition  of  the  gon- 
falonier's power ;  but  the  people,  running  to  arms,  accufed 
the  judges  of  corruption,  and  marched  to  Labella^s  houfe^ 
demanding  that  he  would,  head  them.  His  advice  was,  that 
they  fhould  apply  to  the  prefidents,  and  obey  their  dire£tions^. 
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i^be  headfti-ong  niobj  infiead  of  following  his  counfel,  ran 
to  the  town-houfe,  broke  open  its  doors,  and  committing  a 
vaft  number  of  other  violences,  the  enemies  of  Labella  pre- 
tended that  all  their  irregularities  had  proceeded  from  his 
diredion;  They  were  fupported  by  the  great  credit  aixd  in- 
fluence of  the  nobility^  and  Labella  was  accufed.  before  the 
prefidentS)  who  were  his  enemies,  of  treafon  againft  the  fiate« 
His  authority  amongft  the  people  was  fo  great,  that  a  civil 
war  muft  have  enfued  5  but  Labella  prevented  it  by'  a  magna- 
nittiity  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  greateft  patriot  ' 

that  Greece  or  Rome  ever  produced,  by  chufing  a  voluntary  Labella 
banilhment,  rather  than  difi^urb  the  tranquility  of  the  date,  hanijhed^ 
Before  his  departure,  he  publicly  embraced  his  friends  in  the 
^moft  aflFe<5tionate  manner^  bidding  them  adieu.    His  brother 
^addd  and  his  grandfon  Hainerio  were  baniflied  at  the  fame 
time,  and  their  eflates  and  houfes  laid  wafte. 

This  ingratitude,  the  reigning  difeafe  of  popular  govern- DtJ/intJo/ii 
taenti  had  almoft  ruined  the  republic  of  Florenee.     Labella  break  out 
bad  always  been  confidered  as  the  bulwark  of  the  people  again  be* 
againft  the  nobility^  who^  feeing  him  and  his  friends  driven  t^een  the 
into  banifliment,  thought  nothing  could  then  refift  thcm.'*^^^'^ 
They  met  in  a  body }  they  agreed  to  compofe  all  differences '^' ^'^-?* 
amongft  thcmfelves,  to  lay  the  hardfhips  they  fufFered  before 
the  magiftracy  5  and,  if  they  did  not  find  redrefs,  to  have  re- 
courfe  tQ  force;     They  accordingly  made  their  application  to 
the  prefidehts;  but  found foobftinate  a  reftftance  on  the  part 
tof  the  people,  that  they  called  out  their  followers,  and  put 
themfelves  in  arms*     They  were  eafily  diftinguiflied  from  the 
commons  by  the  beauty  of  their  horfes,  the  fplendour  of  their 
arms,   and  their  armorial  bearings,    which  were  richly  em- 
broidered on  their  upper  habits.     They  divided  themfelves 
into  three  bodies,  of  whom  one  took  its  ftand  at  the  ancient 
temple  of  Marsiy  another  at  the  New  Exchange  or  Sqparc^  # 

and  the  third  at  the  end  of  the  Upper  Bridge  acro(s  the  Arm* 
The  people,  no  way  daunted  at  this  military  appearance^ 
barricaded  the  ftreets ;  and  whenever  the  nobility  began  to 
move,  (howered  upori  them  darts  and  ftones  from  the  tops 
and  windows  of  their  houfes  ^  fo  that  the  others  were  obliged 
to  remain  on  the  defenfive.  At  laft,  fome  moderate  citizens 
interpofing,  the  nobility  laid  down  their  arms;  and  the  people, 
at  the  perfuafion  of  the  prefidents,  gave  up  a  very  few  incon- 
fiderable  points ;  on  which  both  parties  retired  for  that  time 
in.  peace.  Such,  howeverj  was  the  antipathy  between  the  two 
orders,  that  the  plebeians,  refledting  on  what  they  had  done, 
upbraided  their  prefidents  with  the  conceffions  they  had  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  make ;  and  not  only  infuhed  them  when 
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they  went  out  of  their  office,  hut  in  a  manner  obliged  their 
fucceflbis  to  revoke  all  the  concefiiohs  that  had  been  made  to 
the  nobiliiy. 
Labella'j        They  even  went  farther,  and,  according  to  their  ufual 
recalpro.   inconftancy,  they  propofed  the  recalling  LabBlia  from  banifli- 
po/ed,         ment.     They  attributed  to  his  abfence  all  the  late  attempts 
of  the  nobility ;    and   the  latter,  confidering  themfdves  as 
being  undone,  applied  for  protection  to  pope  Boniface  VUL 
who,  glad  of  every  opportunity  to  exert  or  eittend  his  power, 
^       ordered  the  people  of  Florence^  on  pain  of  his  diipleafore,  not 
to  recalLabella,  whom  he  termed   a  fomenter  of  fedition 
amongft  the  citizens,  or  any  of  his  friends^  to  Florenet,     The 
Florentines  were  then  too  great  flaves  to  papal  power  to  difpute 
He  dies  in  this  order  ;  and  thus  that  worthy  patriot  was  fufFered  to  die 
exile.         in  exile,  his  very  enemies  compaffionaiing  his  fate  ". 
^  J)  An  interval  of  tranquillity  fucceeded  for  about  two  years^ 

1298.     daring  which  the  noble  genius  of  the  i^/?r^»/fw  pkbgians  ap- 
Magniji^    pcared  with  amazing  luflre.     Their  firft  care  was  to  renew 
tent  'works  their  engagements  with  the  neighbouring  ftatess  and  they  took 
evened  hy   Perugia  into  the  confederacy.     They  then  applied  theinfelves 
the  Flo-     at  once  to  ftrengthen  and  to  adorn  their  ftate  and  city.    They 
reijtincs,    built  the  towns  of  St.  Giovanni  ini  Franco^  on  the  oppofite 
banks  of  the  Arm.    They  erefted,  for  the  refidence  of  their 
prefidents  and  magiftrates,  a  moft  magnificent  new  town*** 
houfe,  their  former  one  being  too  weak  to  protefl:  them  from 
the  infults  of  the  nobility.     This  palace,  the  nobleft  perha{>s 
at  that  time  in  Europe^  was  eredted  partly  upon  the  ground  of 
forfeited  eftates,  and  partly  upon  the  fcites  of  other  houles^ 
which  were  purchafed  by  the  public  for.  that  purpofe.     They 
next  cortipleted  the  fortifications  of  their  city,  by  carrying 
round  it  a  long  ftrong  wall,  with  towers  and  baftions  at  pro- 
per diftances  \  and,  laftly,  they  laid  out  five  thoufand  crowns 
in  erefbing  ax^mmodious  airy  prifon,  which  was  built  upon 
the  ground  of  forfeited  eftates.    Thofe  fpleiidid  works,  and 
the  flouriOiing  ftate  of  commerce  at  Florence^  rendered  the 
nvbo  me-    Florentines  now  fo  refpe<Sable,  that  the  people  of  Bologna  and 
diate  he-    Ferrara^  then  at  war  with  one  another,  offered  'to  refer  their 
ti^een  the  differences  to  tSeir  arbitration.     The  Florentines^  by  permiffion 
^°i^?"^^^  of  the  pope,  accepted  of  the  office  5  but  under  his  patronage 
p  -    and  direction,  he  pretending  that  the  two  cities,  as  being  ficfe 

errareic.  ^jT^he  Holy  See,  depended  upon  him.     The  FlorentineSj  on 
this  occafion,  fent  no  fewer  than  feven  ambaffadors,  partly 
nobility^  and  partly  plebeians,  to  his  holinefs,  and  in  a  fliort 
time  compofed  all  their  differences.     We  are  now  come  to  the 
A.  D,    year  1 300,  when  pope  Boniface  VIII.  celebrated  the  firft  ccn- 
1 300.     turial  jubilee  ever  known  in  the  chriftian  world, 
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S-  E  C  T,    IV. 

Contahting  the  Miftory  of  the  Civii  Wars  cf  Florence 
between  the  Nobility  and  the  Peojde ;  the  Ufurpations 
of  the  Popes  upon  their  Liberties  ;  their  Leagues  with 
the  other  States  of  Tufcany ;  their  EleSiion  of  Prince 
HobeK  <?/ Naples  for  their  Genfr^d-,  and  their  fVdrs 
with  the  neighbouring  States^  particularly  with  the^ 
famous  Caftruccio  Caftruccani  of  Liicga, 

IN  the  year  1300  there  flourifhed  at  Pijloia  a  noble  family,  NeuD  di- 
"*  conxfnonly  called  Cancellari ;  the  branches  of  which,  being  'vifions  in 
at  variance  with  one  another,  were  diftingulQied  by  the  ridi-  Florence, 
culous  appellations  of  the  Whites  and  the  Blacks,  and  daily 
fkirmilhes  and  murders  happened  between  the  two  parties  ; 
fo  that  Pijioia  was  in  danger  of  being  deftroyed,  when  the 
Florentines^  its  ancient  allies,  offered  their  affiftance  towards 
reftoring  its  traaquility.  This  being  accepted  by  the  Pif^ 
toiansy  the  only  expedient  the  Florentines  could  deviic  for  that 
purpofe  was  to  oblige  both  parties  to  remove  to  Florence ;  but 
as  Aretin  elegantly  obferves,  Florence  was  rather  infeSed  than 
Pijioia  cured  by  this  meafure**.  The  families  thus  removed^ 
cooamutucated  their  refentments  to  many  Florentine  families 
with  whom  they  had  intermarried ;  and  Florence^  in  a  fliort 
time,  became  as  much  divided  between  the  Whites  and  the 
Blacks  as  Pijioia  had  been  before,  and  was  equally  filled  with 
tumults,  family  being  divided  againft  family,  brother  againf): 
brother,  and  father  againft  fon  i  and  thus  the  Guelphs  fplit 
into  parties. 

Great  heart-burnings  had  for  fome  time  been  harboured  ^  he  pope 
by  the  rival  families  of  the  Circuii  and  the  Donati ;  but  they  ^^diates 
now  broke  oUt  into  aftion,  the  former" taking  part  with  the  ^^  ^^'^* 
Whites,  and  the  latter  with  the  Blacks.     The  more  moderate  ^'"^' 
nobility  and  citizens,  to  prevent  the  confequences,  applied  to 
the  pope,  who  enjoined  Vario  Circuii ^  the  head  of  that  fami- 
ly, to  accommodate  matters  with  Curfio  Donati ;  but  all  was 
to  no  purpofe :  civil  broils  enfued,  blood  was  died,   and  the 
city  filled  with  armed  troops.     Florence  being  in  fo  daingerous  - 
a  fituation,  the  pope  fent  his  legate  to  compofe  matters ;  but 
the  Circuliy  who  were  it  feems  the  moft  powerful  party,  re- 
fufing  to  ftand  to  his  award,  he  put  the  city  under  an  inter- 
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A\St^  and  left  it.  After  his  departure,  gfeater  Violences  weri^ 
committed  than  ever ;  for  the  parties,  now  throwing  off  all 
reverence  for  government,  no  longer  fought  accidentally,  and 
in  a  tumultuous  manner;  but  drew  up  in  regular  bodies,  one 
againft  another,  in  fquadrons  and  companies.  The  great  de- 
pendence of  the  Donatio  who  were  of  the  black  party,  was 
upon  Curjio  Donatio  efleemed  the  beft  foMier  in  Florence ; 
and  he  anfwered  their  expedations,  by  always  leading  his 
party  to  vi3ory.  The  Circuity  however,  had  the  greateft 
intereft  in  the  magiftracy,  whom  they  prevailed  upon  to  fend 
a  deputation  to  his  bolinefs,  requefting  his  interposition  for 
reftofing  the  tranquility  of  their  city.  The  Donati  no  fooner 
heard  of  this  refolution  than  they  again  took  arms,  accufed 
the  magiftrates  of  betraying  the  independency  of  the  dty, 
and  threatened  to  puniih  them ;  and  thu$  civil  difIen(ionr 
flamed  higher  than  ever. 
Jd'vice  of  DANTE  the  poet  happened  that  year  to  ba  one  of  thcf 
Dante  the  prefidents,  and  being  a  man  of  great  refolution.  as  well  asr 
poet.  eloquence,  he  had  more  fway  than  any  other  with  his  col- 

leagues. He  had  the  fpirit  to  advife  them  to  call  the  citizenf 
in  general  to  arms,  and  thert  to  punifh  and  expel  from  /7tf- 
rence  the  difturbers  of  her  peace.  This  advice  wa5  followed. 
Curfio  Donati  vfzi  exiled,  and  his  goods  confifcated,  for  having 
threatened  the  magiftrates.  The  proceedings  agaihft'  bi^ 
abettors  and  friends  were  more  moderate,  they  being  only 
fined  and  fent  to  Perugia^  wheref  they  were  ordered  to  remain 
for  fome  time,  till  they  fliould  be  recalled  by  the  people. 
Others  of  the  nobility  were  likewife  cenfured;  but  more  fot 
/brm-fake  than,  juftice.  Some  of  their  heads,  amongil  whom 
was  Guido  Cavalcanii^  a  Plorentine  philofopher  of  great  Jearn- 
ing  and  knowledge  in  the  fine  artSj  were  fent  to  Serariita  i 
from  whence,  however,  they  were  quickly  recalled  f  but  Ca- 
valcantf  died  foon  after. 
Cnrfio  CURS  10   DON  ATI  wa^  not  idte   rfuring  his  exild. 

Donati V    fte  went  to  the  pope,  and  by  his   addrefs,  eloquence,  and 
intrigues,    affiduity,  he  prevailed' with  hi^  bolinefs  to  interpofe  in  the 
A.  D.     affairs  oi  Florence^  though  he  and  his  party  had  been  expelled 
1302.     for  oppofuig  that  very  refolutiort.     The  pope,  therefore,  pre- 
vailed upon  Charles  of  Vakisy  brother  to  the  king  of  Frantic 
Philip  the  Fair,  to  march  into  Ihly^  and  to  take  uport  hiiii 
the  pacification  oiTufcany^  where  iht  Pijioiansj  the  Lucquefi^ 
and  other  cities  confederated  vvith  Florence^  were  flill  filled 
with  blood  and  tumult  on  account  of  the  two  parties.    Hfe 
bolinefs  was  then  at  An'agni^  where  he  gave  his  charge^  to 
Char/cs^  who  fet  out  for  Florence  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber ^  attended  by  a -body  of  regular  troops.    The  fadion  of 
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theWbkeS)  who  were  now  mafters  of  Florence,  not  cxpc£k- 
ing  aa  armed  mediation,  were  terribly  difconcerted  with  the 
;arrival  of  Charles^  ^ho  was  fufpefted  of  having  entered  into  Charles  of 
private  terms^ with  ^^/[V^.    Qeing  however  profe{redIyGtt^/^i&/,  Vaiois  ^«. 
they  did  not  chiife  .to  deny  him  admittance  into  their  city ;  ters  Flo* 
but  received  him,  when  he  was  ntar  the  gates,  if^ith  vaft  ho-rence. 
pours  and  rejoicings.    Charles,  foipe  days  after  his  entrance, 
behaved  with  great  modefty  and  appearance  of  }ufiice.     He 
ordered  his  troops  to  lay  afide  their  arms',  and  never  to  appear 
in  bodies;  and  calling  a  general  mieeting  of  the  magiftracy 
^nd  people,  he  prevailed  with  theqi  to  give  him  full  powers 
to  regulate  them  as  he  pleafed.  ,  After  this,  he  took  an  oath 
that  he  would  make  no  other  ufeof  this  power,  than  to  refiore 
juftice  and  tranquility  to  the  ftate ;  but  no  fooner  was  he  efta* 
blifhed  in  the  government  than  he  appeared  in  public,  and 
upon  his  tribunal,  furrounded  by  ^  formidable  |>ody  of  his 
guards  under  arms. 

It  is  diiScuIt,  at  this  time,  to  afiign  the  Myx^moiyv^^oiHiscofuiuSl 
Charleses  conduct  on  this  occafion.  The  moft  probable  con-^^^^- 
je£ture  is,  that  he  gave  encouragement  to  both  partiejs,  yet 
^ffifted  neither ;  that  the  citizens  might  be  fo  weakened  as  to 
invite  him  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  perpetual  government  of 
Florence,  which  would  foon  be  followed  by  that  of  all  Tufcany-f 
For  when  Charles  appeared  attended  with  his  guards,  the 
people  of  all  fadtions  ran  to  arms ;  but  being  without  any 
plan  or  leader,  they  durft  not  attack  him,  and  he  remained 
pn  his  tribunal  without  ofFering  to  difperfe  them.  In  the 
mean  while  Curjio  Donati,  with  a  body  of  men,  broke  into 
Florence,  and,  being'joined  by  his  friends  there,  they  marched 
to  thp,  public  hall,  where  they  depofed  the  prefidents,  and 
degraded  <hem  to  the  rank  of  private  perfbns.  After  this, 
the  now  prevailing  party  proceeded  againft  their  antagonifts 
with  fire  and  fword;  Charles  appearing  all  the  while  as  an 
pnconcerned  fpedator,  and  without  any  emotion  hearing  the 
reproaches  of  the  people  ^gainft  him.  Though  the  return 
?ind  the  triumphs  of  the  Dsnati  undoubtedly  were  effe<aed  by  * 

his  connivance  or  direction,  yet  he  entered  fecretly  into  treaty 
with  the  oppofite  fa£tion ;  which  the  magiftracy  and  people 
difcovering,  the  Donati  found  means  to  drive  into  exile  the 
heads  of  the  Circuli  and  their  abettors ;  and  thus  the  Blacks 
remained  mafters  of  the  Florentine  magiftracy. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  pope's  legate  returned  to  Florence  \  HoftiUiiei 
and  the  hoftilities  between  the  two  parties,  not  being  confined  rage  more 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  had  filled  all  its  territory  with  thoM-e'i^r 
conflagrations  and_  murders.    The  legate  fought  to  reconcile '»  f  ^o-  • 
the  two  parties  \  but  was  fp  violently  oppofcd  l>y  the  t^nati^  rence, 

E  3  th« 
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thit  h^  laid  iht  city  un<kr  a  frefli  intcrdril,  and  left  It. 
Amongft  the  leaders  of  the  exiled  fa6!ion  was  iht  poet  Dante^ 
whofe  fate  was  patticularly  fevere  aiid  unjuft.  He  had,  on 
accottnt  of  his  great  abilities,  been  fent  ambafTadar  to  the 
pope  by  the  Florentines^  to  inform  his  holinefs  of  the  true 
Hate  of  their  affairs,  and  to  {>fopofe  a  pJan  of  accoipmoda- 
tton ;  but  the  Donati  getting  the  better  m  Florence^  he  was,  in 
feis  abfcrtce,  accufcd  and  condemned,  his  hoiife  was  rrfled, 
.  9tn^  his  eftates  were  plundered.  As  to  Charles  of  Faloisy  he 
feems  mtirely  to  have  n»if!aken  hfs  meafares.  The  pope 
grew  jealous  of  him,  or,  at  leaft,  did  not  fupport  him  fuffi- 
Charies  ciently  to  make  good  the  government  or  vicariate  of  Tufcany 
leaves  he  had  given  him  ;  and,-  after  five  months  abode  at  Florence^ 
Florence,  he  recalled  him  to  expel  the  Spaniards  out  of  Sicily, 
'whereihe  HiS  departure  left  the  Donatio  or  black  faction,  nothing  to 
fear ;  and  they  immediately  refolved  to  drive  the  Whites  from 
Pijloia^  where  they  were  moft  numerous;  For  this  purpofe 
they  joined  their  forces  with  the  Lucquefe\  but  all  they  could 
do  was  to  defeat  the  fcattered  parties-  of  the  exiled  Whites ; 
and,  after  taking  fome  of  their  caftles,  they  returned  to  /%- 
rence  with  great  flvew  of  viftory  and  triumph.  That  city 
was  then  in  an  unhappy  fituation  ;  for  though  it  had  reverted 
to  its^  popular  form  of  government,  yet,  in  faft,  it  received 
law  from,  the  Donatio  who  put  feveral  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens to  death,  and  drove  ethers  into  exile,  on  pretence  of 
their  confpiring  agairift  the  public  liberty.  They  foon  ex- 
perienced the  bad  policy  of  this  proceeding ;  for  the  exiles 
becan^e  fo  numerous  as  to  be  formidable  to  the  governing 
party  at  Florerue^  who  were  far  from  being  united  amongft 
themfelves.  ThtBolognefe  took  part  with  the  exiles,'  and  the 
confederacy  amongft  them  being  formed,  they  raifed  a  great 
army,  with  which  they  marched  zgzinA  Florence^  hoping^ 
through  the  civil  difpntes-in  the  city^  to  become  mafters  o^it. 
The  citizens,  however,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  ene- 
my, fummoned  the  Luequefe  and  their  ancient  allies  to  their 
affiftance,  and  boldly  marched  out  to  give  battle  to  the  ene- 
my, who  were  waiting  in  hopes  that  the  gate$/of  the  city 
would  be  opened  to  them ;  fo  great  was  their  dependence  upon 
They  defeat  its  intcftine  commotions.  Being  difappointed,  confternatSon 
the  Bolog-  fucceeded  their  confidence,  and  they  took  flight  without  fight- 
^  ing,  leaving  the  Florentines  in  poffeffion  of  their  camp-  and 

many  noble  prifoners,  moft  of  whom  Were  put  to  death  at 
Florence., 
A\  D.         The  fucceeding  year  the  Florentines  and  the  Luequefe  again 
1304.     IziA  fitgt  to  Pijloia  \  but  they  neither  were  able  to  take  it, 
;    nor  to  bring  the  enemy  to  a  battle.    The  civil  wars  that  now 
^  *  pre- 
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prevailed  over  ^U  Tufcany^  with  the  ipclemcncy  of  the  fcafons, 

bad  intjroduced  a  famine  among  the  Florentines^  who  were  A famne 

obliged  to  purchafe  with  ready  money  twenty-feven  thoufand  in  Flo- 

meafures  of  corn  from  Sicily  and  Calabria.     But  no  fooner  was  rence. 

J^J^rence .  ii^^^d  from  famine,  than  Che  rclapfed  into  domeflic 

diilracftiona.     Ct^rjio  Donatiy   thinking  himfelf  neglefled  by 

hi$  fellow-citizens,  and  that  he  W3S  not  fufficiently  preferred  Difiontent 

in  the  government,  pioved  that  the  flate  of  the  public  money  o/^Curfio 

fhould  be  laid  before  the  people.     Though  it  had  been  greatly  I)onati.. 

enibezzled,  yet  th^  motion  was  unfeafonable,  and  made  only     • 

upoii  feditious  motives,  to  bring  certain  leading  magiflrates 

to  puniftiment,  for  obft ruling  his  ambition.      The  meafure, 

however,  was  fo  plaufible,  that  Lothario  p,  bifbop  of  Florence^ 

at   firft  befriended  it ;  and  the  jnalqpn tents  of  both  parties, 

who  were  very  numerous,  united  under  Curfio,     But  the  real 

views  of  tne  latter  appearing,  the  bifhop  employed  all  his  in- 

tereft  againft  the  motion  ;  and  not  only  the  magtflrates,  but 

the    other  beads  of  the  Donaii  family,    put  themfelves  in 

arms  againft  Curfio.     His  party  was  ftill  fo  prevalent,  that, 

after  a  vaft  number  of  robberies  and  murders  had  been  com- 

initted  on  both  fides,  the  Lucquefe  were  forced  to  interpofe, 

by.  marching  into  Florence  fuch  an  army  as  muft  have  turned 

the  fcale  of  viftory  in  favour  of  the  faSion  they  efpoufed. 

But   they   a6led  with   great    moderation  ;     and    partly  by 

threats,  and  partly  by  perfuaftons,  they  in  fome  meafure  re- 

ftored  the  public  tranquility.     They  next  applied  themfelves 

to  reform  and  prevent  the  abufes  of  government,  and  twelve 

prcfidents  were  elefled  inftead  of  fix. 

BENEDICT^  who  was  then  upon  the  papal  throne,  took  it  Nicholas, 
amifsthat  thofe  commotions  fhould  be  appeafed  without  his  r^jr^/W  o/* 
intervention,  and  kt\t  Nicholas  of  Prato^  z  cardinal,  as  his  Prato,y^»/ 
legate  to  Florence,    This  prelate,  examining  into  the  grounds  l^g^^?  ^o 
of  the  late  differences,  took  part  with  the  people,  whom'he  Florence  J 
perfuaded  to  dividethemfelves  into  twenty  companies,  each 
company  to  have  a  gonfalonier,  or  ftandard-bearer,  a  colonel, 
and  a  flandard  adorned  with  the  arms  and  badges  of  the  com- 
pany.    Severe  penalties  were  decreed  againft  all  who  did  not 
follow  their  refpe£live  ftandards  as  foon  as  they  appeared  in 
public.      Each  gonfalonier  was  to  hold  his   place  for   fix 
months,  and,  while  the  ftandard  was  abroad,  no  perfon  who 
followed  it  was  to  go  to  his  own  home.    This  laft  regulation 
was  qiade,  in  order  to  deter  the  nobility  from  enrolling  them^ 
felves  into  the  companies.     Each  gonfalonier  was  to  afHft  the 
members  of  his  ^wn  company  by  force  of  arms,  if  the  cafe 
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he  ne^W"     required  it,  agatnft  the  oppreffions  of  the  great ;  and  if  a  nctr 
models  its  bletnan  killed  a  plebeian,  the  next  relation  of  thedeceafed,  if 
govern-      poor^  was  to  be  aflifted  with  money  to  revenge  his  kinftnan'^ 
rnnt'f         death,  at  the  expence  of  the  company  to  which  he  belonged i 
but  if  one  plebeian  killed  another,  the  furvivor  was  to  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  common  courts  of  juftice.     The  like  inftitu- 
tipns  took  place    in  the  Florentine  territories  without  the; 
city. 

The  legate  having,  by  thofe  regulations,  obtained  a  great 
degree  of  popularity  in  Florence^  proceeded  to  execute  thq 
fo//J?////»P"ncipal  defign  of  his  legation,  which  was  to  perfuade  the 
his  main    citizens  to  recal  the  Circuity  and  the  other  exiles,  from  theii: 
furpofit      baniftment.     The  chief  of   them  refided  at  Arezzo'^    and 
amongft  them  were  Dante  the  poet,  and  the  father  of  Petrarch^ 
th'e  other  famousr  Tufcan  poet  of  that  age,  who  was  born  at 
Jrezzo  during  his  father's  exile.     Varh  Circuit  was,  at  the 
fame  time  there  \  and  by  his  advice  the  exiles,  who  continued 
to  be  very  numerous,  had  chofen  Alexander^  count  of  Romend^ 
to  be  their  head/    The  legate  did  not  find  the  Florentines  in- 
exorable on  this  head  ;  but  the  aiFair  turned  out  to  be  more 
difficult  than  was  at  firft  imagined.     The  exiles  committe4 
^  their  concerns  to  the  legate,  who  might  eafily  haye  fucceeded 

in  reftoring'  the  white  party ;  but  infifting  upon  the  Gibelik 
exiles  being  reftored  at  the  fartie  time,  he  fucceeded  in  neither^ 
though  he  was  fupported  in  bpth  by  a  ftrong  party  of  nobility 
and  commons  within  the  city.  The  exiles  had  appointed  a 
deputation  to  wait  upon  the  legate  i  but  while  the  treaty 
was  going  forward,  they  pretended  an  invitation  under  th( 
legate's  own  hand,  which  they  pfoduced ;  hut  whether  ^  ge- 
^  jiuine  or  forged,  our  author  docs  not  determine.  It  Was  iki 
vain  for  the  legate  to  make  the  moft  folemn  proteftations  of 
his  innocence  and  good  intentions  j  for  at  once  he  loft  his  po- 
pularity, and  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Prato,  He  found  no 
ithelter  there ;  and  returning  to  Florence^  he  attempted  to  prCy 
vail. with  the  citizeps  to  undertake  an  expedition  againft  Praii^n 
The  Florentines  difcovered,  or  thought  they  difcovered,  that 
the  army  he  wanted  to  raife  was  to  be  employed  againft  theif 
liberties,  and  refufing  to  obey  him,  he  wa§  forced  to  leave 
andretires.  Florence,^  and  repair  to  hiis  mafter  the  pope.  His  departure 
was  followed  by  a  frefli  eruption  of  civil  diflentions,  in  which 
Curjio  Donati  took  no  part,  he  having  left  his  friends, .  who 
were  ftrengthened  by  the  acceffiori  of  two  great  families,  that 
y  of  the  Junii  and  the  Medici,     The  two  parties  took  arms, 

find^  after  many  partial  ikirmiflies,  they  came  to  a  genera^ 
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engagement  between  the  old  and  new  exchangest  and  about 
the  corn-market.  The  north  wind  blew  at  that  time  very 
firong  againft  the  quarter  where  the  houfes  of  the  white  fac- 
tion flood,  which  one  Nerh  Matt,  of  the  black  party,  ob- 
(erving,  he  fet  the  houfes  of  the  Caponfacd  on  fire ;  and  the 
flames  fpread  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  confunied  feventeen 
hundred  houfes,  an4  w^s  ftopt  only  by  the  interpofition  of  the 
jfrno.  This  vaft  lofs  falling  on  the  trading  quarter  of  the 
city,  the  quantities  of  the  rich  merchandizes  and  commodi- 
ties ^thereby  deitroyed  is  incredible ;  and  the  violence  with 
which  the  flames  proceeded,  made  the  common  people  beUeve 
the  conflagration  was  aflifted  by  enchantment. 

Thb  party  of  the  Whites  was  now  utterly  fubdued  within  The  p^pt 
the  city;  but  the  cardinal  legate,  exafperated  at  the  zSronxz/mmmnns 
he  had  met  with,  reprefented  the  Florentines  in  fo  odious  a  the  Flo- 
light  to  the  pope,  that  he  fummoned  twelve  of  the  principal  rentines  /a 
jnen  of  the  city,  amongft  whom  was  Curjie  Donatiy  to  appear  appear  be^ 
before  his  tribunal  at  Perugia^  where  he  then  was.     The-^'*'  ^*^' 
Florentines  long  debated  whether  they  (hould  obey  this  fum- 
mons,  which  feemed  to  be  intended  to  give  the  Whites  a  fa- 
li^ourable  opportunity  to  re-enter  the  city,  during  the  abfence 
of  their  chief  enemies^     3ut  at  laft,  rather  than  be  thought 
guilty,  they  obeyed  it,  and  fet  out  with  magnificent  retinues 
to  Perugia.    Their  apprehenfions,  however,  were  well-  ground - 
(pd.    No  foon^r  were  they  arrived,  and  had  entered  upon  the 
vindication  of  their  cpndu<5^,  than  the  legate  privately  wrote 
to  the  heads  of  the  other  pa^ty,  ^dvifmg  them .  to  feize  on 
^hat  opportunity  of  reinftating  ihemfelves  ip  the  city.     They 
^iccordingly  aifembled,  to  the  number  of  nine  tboufand  foot, 
and  feventeen  hund;red  horfe,  gre^t  part  of  whom  were  Ba- 
hgnefe  and  Arexxians.     They  marched  fo  fecretly,  that  they 
came  to  the  gates  of  i^/^r^w^,  without  being  difcovered,  about    * 
iiin-iet,  and  aSually  forced  their  way  into  the  city.     But 
they  were  not  unanimous  :    the  "^Vhites  were  jealous  of  their 
confederates,  who  were  Gibelins ;    ^nd  they  began  to  debate 
upon  the  manner  of  their  proceeding.     This  created  delay, 
which  gave  the  citizens  time  to  coUeS  their  ftrength,  and 
they  attacked  their  invaders  fo  brifkly,  that  they  drove  them 
out  of  the  city  before  the  Bolognefe  troops,  who  had  been  left 
at  fome  diilance,  could  come  up  to  fupport  them.     In  their 
i-etreat  fome  were  killed  ;   but  they  were  joined  near  MugelU 
by  a  reinforceriient  of  thr^e  hundred  bprfe,  and  eight  hun-* 
ijred  foot,  all  Pijifiians,  under  Uberti,  yvho  was  himfelf  a  Flo- 
rentine  essWe,     Nothing,   however,    could   re-animate  them, 
after   their    late  difappointment }    aqd  thus-  the  coterprize 
jpame  to  nothing.         •  '  5 
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.  Thel^lO'       ^^  the  mean  while  pope  Benediif  died,  and  the  Flarer^im 
rentincs     deputies,    after  complaining  to  the  cardinal  .of  the  Jegaie's 
rene-iv        treachery,  returned  to  Florence,-    On  examieiHig  into  theftaie 
their  con-  of    their  affairs',  and   the    ftrengtk  oi  their  e/ien*i«s,   they 
federacy     thought  proper  to  renew  and  extend  iheir  conTederacy  with 
^mth  their  ^W  the  neighbouring  ftates  of  the  Guelph  pany,  which  com- 
»«;^>S'^«rj.pjehendcd  thofe  of  Lucca,    Folterra,   Sisma,    Prato^   Gem. 
•     mianiy    Colle,    and   Civiia  CaJieUana,     This   alliance    being 
formed,  the  confederates  refolved  to  chufc  a  genera)  to  com- 
mand the  whole  of  the  troops,  that  they  might  a6t  with  |iiore 
efFe£l,  and  they  pitched  upon'  prince  Robert,  eldeft  ion  to 
Charles  king  of  Naples.     The  conditions  of  his  command 
were,  that  he  (hould  have  oo<)ire£lion  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  tonfederate  ftates,  but  that  he  (hould  have  the 
commaAd  of  their  armies  ;    that  he  (hould  refide  conftantly 
in  Tufcany  for  a  whde  year;    ihat  the  confederates  fhould 
maintain  the  cavalry  he  was  to  bring  along  with  him,  and 
contribute;  in  proportion  i6  their  abilities,  towards  a  revenue 
for  himfelf.     In  this  contribution. the  Florentines,  as  the  moft 
powerful,  had  the  greateft  (hare,  and^  the  Lu^^i/^  the   next 
to  them.     Early  in  the  following  fpring,  Robert  arrived  ia 
'  Tufcany,  at  the  head  of  a  fmall,  but  welldifciplined,  body 
of  horfe,  aiKi  taking  upon  him  the  command  of  the  aillied 
army,  he  laid  fiege  to  Pijioia* 

The  reader,  in  the  courfe  of  this  biftory,  will  perceive 
how  auk  ward  the  Florentines,  and  indeed  .all  the  people  of 
Italy  were  at  that  time,  in  the  art  of  befieging  towns ;  and 
that  they  feldom  attempted  a  fiege  in  which  they  fucceeded. 
This  was  not  fo  much  owing  to  the  ftrength  of  the  places, 
as  to  the  unflcilfulnefs  of  the  afTailants,  who  were  deilitute 
of  engines.  .  Pijioia  had  within  it  a  ftrong  garrifon,  and  the 
place  was  well  defended,  fo  that  the  fiege  was  converted  into 
.   a  blockade,  which  lafted  four  months.    In  the  mean  while, 
•      Clement^  V.  who  had  been  chofcn  pope,  fent  two  legates  into 
Tufcany,  to  diffuade  Robert  and  the  confederates  from  conti- 
nuing their  hoftilities  againft  Pijioia,     Robert  immediately 
defided,  as  did  all  the  confederates,   except  the  Florentines 
and  Lucquefe^  who,  in  contempt  of  the  papal  authority,  ob- 
Florence    i^inately  continued  the  blockade.     Upon  this  the  ftates  of 
«W  Lucca  Lucca  and  Florence  were,  by  the  legates,  laid  under  an  inter- 
interdicted,  dift.    Notwithftanding  this,  the  fiege,  or  rather  blockade,  of 
P^Mtf  continued  ten  months,  till  the  befieged  began  to  be 
prefled  by  famine  and  want  of  neceifaries ;  the  only  engines 
the  befiegers  knew  how  to  apply.     In  vain  the  Pifioiems  en- 
deavoured to  fend  their  womefi  and  ufdefs  mouths  out  of  the 
city,  for  they  were,  driven  back  by  the  befiegers ;    and  the 

Pijloians 
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PiftoMHS  were  obliged  at  laft  to  caphul^te  ;  but  the  only 
terms  they  could  obtain  were,  that  the  exiles  within  the 
place  might  depart  in  fafety,  and  that  no  puniftmicnt  (hould 
be  infllded  upon  the  inhabitants.     This  taking  of  Pijioia  is  Piftoia 

I  a  memorable  aera  in  the  Florentine  hiftory,  and  happened  in  taken. 

i  the  year  1306**.  The  conquerors  no  fooner  got  pofleiEon 
of  it  than  they  difmantled  all  its  fortifications,  and  divided 
Its  houfes  and  territories  amongft  themfelves.  The  confede- 
rate ariny  next  laid  fiege  to  ytcciani,  a  very  ftrong  place  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  the  Ubaldi^  where  moft  of  the  ex- 
iles had  taken  refuge.  They  befieged  this  place  for  three 
months ;  but  they  could  not  have  taken  \t^  had  not  the  de- 
fendants fallen  at  variance  amongft  themfelves,  and  furren- 
dered  it  for  a  fum  of  money.  The  place  was  difmantled, 
and  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  inhabitants  r«?moved  to  a 
neighbouring  valley,  where  they  built  for  themfelves  a  town; 
afterwards  called  ScarparL 

This  year  was  created  in  Florence  2l  new  magiftrate,  un   ^  »^w 
dcr  the  title  of  the  executor  of  juftice.     Great  part  of  the  magifirau 
power  of  the  gonfalonier  was  transferred  to  him;  and  ihzx  created  in 
he  might  be  the  more  difintereftcd,  it  was  enaSed,  that  the  Florence. 

'  office  fhould  not  be  held  by  a  native  of  Florence,  or  biTuf- 
cany.  The  fame  year  the  companies  of  Florence  were  re- 
duced from  twenty  to  nineteen.  Cardinal  Nicholas  of  Prato, 
the  fame  who  had  been  the  pope's  legate  in  Florence^  i^^as 

Pnow  in  high  favour  with  pope  Clement,  who  owed  his  ele6^ion 

i  to  the  popedom  to  htm.  This  cardinal  never  had  loft  fight 
of  his    favourite   fcheme  of  reftoring   the  Florentine  exiles ; 

.  and   he  pferfuaded  the  pope  to  fend  cardinal  NeapoUy  who 
was  of  the  noble  family  of  the  XJrfini,  as  his  legate  to  Flo^ 
rmce,  to  compofe  all  the  difquiets  of  7i/^tfwy.     The  cardinal 
having  paflicd  the  Alps,  fent  a  mefl[enger  to  Florence,  fignifying 
his  approach,  and  ordering  preparations  to  be  made  for  his 
receptiop,  and   that  of  his  retinue.     This  produced  a  con- 
fultation   amongft  the  Florentine  magiftracy,  who,   fays  my 
author*,  having  experienced   that  the  rcfidence  of  legates 
amongft  them  had  always  rather  inflamed  than  allayed  their 
civil  diflentions,  refolved  to  refufe  him  admittance  into  their 
city.     The  legate  therefore  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Cejena, 
where  he  put  Florence  under  an  tnterdiS,     But  the  Florentines  The  FIo^ 
knew  now  how  to  fpoit  with  the  papal  bolts  ;    and  the  legate  rentines 
inarching  to  Arexzo,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  large  "^^y  defpife  the 
of  horfe  and  foot,  chiefly  compofed  of  the  Florentine  txW^s^  papal 
intending  to  force  his  entrance  into  Florence.    Upon  this  the/^'^'^- 
.•         "^  • 

*  Leonardi  Aretini  Hift.Plor.  p.,S3.        «  Ibid.  p.  84. 
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Fbrnahusy  calling  their  coofcderatcs  to  tbeir  affiffance,  lai4 
fiege  to  the  caftle  of  Gargomza^  where  great  numbers  of  the 
exiles  were  aflemblod.  This  gave  the  l^:ate  an  opportunity 
of  advancing  towards  Florence ;  but  the  Florentine  army  re- 
turning from  the  fiege,  he  retired  to  Arezzoy  and  foon*  af- 
teir,  finding  all  his  endeayours  vnfiicceisful,  he  returnecl  to 
France. 

There  is  fomewhat  fingular  in  the  ftate  of  Florence  at 
this  time.    The  inhabitants  had,  upon  all  occafions,  diftin- 
guiflied  themfelves  in  defence  of  the  holy  fee,  ^d  gloried  in 
being  its  votaries,  and  yet  the  popes  of  late  had  never  gained 
one  point  which  they  thought  might  tend  to  the  prejudice  of 
their  freedom  or  intereft.     In  fad,  they  profefjed  themfelves 
Guelphsy  becaufe  it  was  the  moft  convenient  party  for  them 
to  efpoufe,  without  having  one  grain  of  regard  for  the  papal 
authority.    Though  the  papal  thunders  now  roared  more  fu-: 
riouHy  than  ever  above  their  heads,  yet  fo  greatly  were  they 
difregarded  by  the  Florentines,  that  they  multiplied  tax  on  tax 
upon  the  ecdefiaftics, « to  indemnify  themfelve3  for  the  eX: 
pences  they  had  been  at  in  the  late  war. 
?  A.  D.        Next  year,  1307,  was  free  from  foreign  wars,  but  filled 
1307-     with  domeftic  contentions.     Curjio  Donati  iWW  remained  dif- 
Curfio^      fatisfied,  and  was  the  patron  of  all  the  malcontents.     He  had 
Ponati      about  him  that  kind  of  {(ubborn  virtue  which  is  ill  fuitcd  tq 
^*^^        a  popular  government ;    fpr,  inftead  of  courting  honours,  he 
imagined  that  honours  ought  to  court  him.     His  magnani- 
mity, however,  and   the  ready  refuge  which  diftreis  always 
found  in  him,  but  above  all  his  profeft  oppofition  to  the  no- 
bility, procured   him  vaft  popularity,  which,   at   the  fame 
time,  his  enemies  gave  out  he  intended  to  employ  to  the 
fubverfion  of  public   liberty.     Their  report  was   fomewhat 
countenanced  by  his  marrying  the  daughter  of  Fagiolanlj  a 
nobleman  of  great  power  and  authority,  which,  they  faid, 
were  to  be  applied  to  make  Curfa  mafter  of  Florence,     The 
people  believed  the  report  from  the  appearances  that  favoured 
jt,  and  Curfio  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  magiftracy.    He 
V^as  now  the  moft  unpopular  man  in  Florence  \   but  dill  he 
wa^  backed  by  feme  friends,  from  the  opinion  they  had  of 
his  pergonal  virtues.  -  Confcious  of  his  innocence,  and  a(  the 
fame  time  of  the  power  of  his  adverfaries,  he  refufed  to  ap- 
pear before  the  magiftrates ;  and  in  one  day  he  was  accufed, 
cited,  and  cq{)demned.     Knowing  the  fate  to  which  he  was 
deftined,   he  fqrtjfied  his  houfe,  which  the  magiftrates,  fe- 
conded  by  all  the  power  of  the  city,  befieged  and  ftoroied, 
after  a  valiant  refiftance  o\  feme  hours,  and  Curjio^  in  en- 
deavpuj-ing  to  inake  |) js  ^fcape,  v^a^  killed.     After  his  cl^^h, 

both 
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both  the  people  and  magiftracy  repented  of  their  proceedrfigs.  ,  "" 

No  process  was  held  againft  his  eftate  pr  family ;   and,  too     - 
late,  they  refle£led  that  no  accufation,  except  the  hafty  pne 
which  had  procured  his  death,  had  ever  t)een  brought  againft 
him. 

The  Arezzians^  for  fomc  time,  had  been  under  the  Gibe-  Q^nerofii 
lin  government ;   but  haying  expelled  the  family  of  the  Tar-  of  the  Flo^ 
&//,  they  rehev^ed  their  anciei>t  confederacy  with  the  Flonn-^  rehtines. 
tines  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1308.     About  the  fame 
time  the  Florentines  interpofed  to  quell  fome  feditions  at  Prato^ 
which  had  been  fomented  by  the  Pijioians^  who  were  exafpe- 
rated  at  the  Lucquefe^  for  preffing  the  Florentines  to  the  ut-^ 
ter  demolition  of  P//?tf/^7.   The  i%r^«/iW  geheroufly  rejefled 
this  propofal,  and  even  agreed  that  the  Ptjfioians  (hould  have 
liberty  to  rebuild  their  fortifications,  which  they  did  in  a  very 
fhort  time^  by  the  aififtance  of  their  religious,  their  young, 
and  their  aged  of, both  fexes.    Meanwhile  ih^Tarlatiy  by 
the  aififtance  of  Fagiolanit  again  got  footing  in  Jrezzo,  from    ' 
whence  they  expelled  their  enemies,  who  were  patronized 
by  the  Florentines.    And  thus  fire  and  fword  again  raged  in 
the  territories  of  Jrezzo. 

Though  the  Florentines^  as  we  have  feen,  refolutely  op- 
pofed  all  attempts  made  by  the  papal  fee  againft  their  inde-« 
pendency,  yet  they  were  very  ready  to  vindicate  and  aiSft  the 
authority  of  his  holinefs,  in  all  matters  that  were  indifferent  to 
them.    They  therefore  this  year  fent  a  body  of  troops  to  the 
aififtance  of  the  papal  legate,  who  was  at  war  with  the  Fe- 
netians^  over  whom  he  gained  a  complete  vidory,  by  means  ' 
of  that  reinforcement.     Upon  tUis  his  holinefs  ofF.took  his  in- 
^erdiiSl  from  Florence^  which  now  became  his  favourite  city* 
That  fame  year  the  Florentines  were  chofen  arbiters  by  the 
.inhabitants  of  Gemmiani  and  Volterra^  who  had  been  long  at 
war  on  account  of  their  limits,  which  were  now  fettled  by 
the  Florentines^  to  the  fatisfaflion  of  both  parties.     Towawls  The  Ffo- 
the  clofe  of  the  year,  the  Florentines  fent  three  hundred  horfe  rentincs 
and  fix  hundred  foot  to  the  aifiilance  of  their  allies  oi  Ci*  relieve  Ct-* 
*vita  Cajiellana^  who  were  opprefTed  by  the  domineering  fac-  vita  Caf- 
tion  at  Arezzo,    As  thofe  troops  were  to  march  through  the  tella»> 
territories  of  the  Arezzians^    tneir  expedition   might   have 
proved  fatal,  had  it  not  been  for  the  madneis  of  the  Arez- 
%ianSi  who,  underftanding  how  dcfpicable  the  Florentine  force 
was,  attacked  them  on  their  march  to  Cortona^    but  in  fo 
irregular  and  tumultuary  a  manner  that  the  Florentines  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory. 

.     Next  fummer,  the  Florentines  and  their  allies,  being  joined     A.  D. 

by  the  Arezzian  exiles,  marched  againil  Arezzo^   and  be-     '309- 

.  '  fieged 
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and  hefieze  ^^^g^^  *^*     During  the  fiege,  Henry  of  LuxemhuxgK  wholiaci 

Aiezzo.     ia^^^Jy  beeo  cbofen  emperor,    fent  ambaffadors    to  Florence^ 

'who  demanded  an  audience  of  ihe  magiftracy.     This  being 

granted,  the  piirpofe  of  the  ambaflfy  was  declared  to  be,  that 

the  Fhreniines  ftiould  prepare  to  receive  in  theij  city  Htnry^ 

who  was  about  to  march  into  Itdiy^  at  the  head  of  a  Vaft 

army,  and  that  they  fhould  defift  from  the  fiege  of  Arezsu. 

According  to  RicobaUi  of  Ferrara^   who  lived   near  thofe 

timeb,^,   the    Florenttrus   and  the  Bohgnefej    and  the   otiier 

Guelphs  of  lia^'i  had  fecretly  entered  into  a  league  not  to 

^hty  enter  obey  Henry,    This  <;onfcderacy  feerns  to  be  confirmed  by 

info  a  con-  AtreUn  ^\  who  tells  US  tfiat  the  Florentines^  in  anfwer  to  the 

fedtracy     ambafTadors,  exprefled  their  furprize  that  a  Roman  vsmperor 

tf^^z»/?/^^{hould  carry  his  barbarians  into /ir<7i^,  and  at  the  fame  time 

emperor,     juftified  the  war  they  had  undertaken  againft  Jrezze.    Henry^s 

ambaifadors  delivered  the  f^me  meflage  to  the  Arezzians^ 

'and  received  much  the  fame  anfwer.     The   campiiign,  as 

ufual,  ended  in  depopulating  the  neighbouring  country,  and 

the  Florentines  returned  to  their  own  city. 

By  this  time  the  emperor  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  l^ke 

Leman  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  that  news  led  the  Flo^ 

rentines  into  very  ferious  confultations.  *  However  defpicable 

the  ftrength  of  Florence  was,  when  oppofed  to  that  of  Hemy^ 

yet  they  behaved  on  this  occafion  with  vaft  fpiftt ;  and  after 

niany  debates,  they  came  to  the  dangerous  relblution  of  re- 

fufmg  Henry  admittance  into  their  city,  and  of  joining  with 

Robert  king  of  SiciJIyy  who  foon  after  came  to  Florence^  where 

he  met  with  great  honours,  and  ftaid  for  almoft  a  month. 

A.  D.    According  to  Antin^y  it  was  then  the  Gtf^i^iE>  league,  of  the 

13 <  I*     Italian  itates,  was  formed ;    but  we  rather  think  it  was  then 

confirmed.     The  emperor  was  attended  by  Leopold  duke  of 

'^^^  Aujlria^  and  Rodolphus  of  Bavaria,  with  Baldwin  archbiftop 

^^It^l     ^^  ^reves^  the  bifliop  of  Liege ^  the  Counts  of  Savoy  and  Flan- 

^"0    ay.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^^^  ^^  ^^  empire*;    fo  that  t\iz  German 

army  was  very  formidable.  As  no  emperor  of  Germany  had 
ever  been  m  Italy y  fince  the  time  of  Frederick  II.  pope  Cle* 
ment  V.' though  he  had  before  invited  him,  now  put  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  the  confederacy  againft  him.  The  greatneis 
of  Henry'%  army  and  court,  rendered  his  marches  very  flow, 
which  was  of  fome  fervice  to  the  FlorentineSi  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  danger  they  were  in,  they  this  year  fent  an  army  to 
the  afliftance  of  the  Arezzian  Guelphsy  who  were  hard  prefled 
by  their  adverfaries,  but  relieved  by  the  Florentines.     The 

■  MuRATORi,  torn,  ix,  pag.  259.        ^  Page  87.        ^  Ibid. 
^  Heiss*s  HiH.  of  the  Empire,  pag.  329. 
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Florentine  Gihelins^  however,  joined  the  emperor ;  and  even 
Danie  himfelf,  in  one  of  his  epiftles,  hicterJy  reproaches  the 
Flonntlnes  for  their  condu&%  in  rcfifting  him;    and  many 
meflTages  paiTed  between  them  and  the  emperor,  who  conti* 
I  i>ued  moft  of  the  year  about  Milan^  Cremona ,  and  'Bre/cia, 
land  other  places  in  that  neighbourhood.     The  Fiorentines 
'  ftiil  continued  obftinate ;    but  many  of  the  wiler  and  more 
moderate   amoiigft  them,  proposed  a  kind  of  an  a6t  of  am- 
ncfty,  for  re-admitting  their  exiled  brethren,  which  at  laft 
paiTed  ;   but  'by  the  intrigues  gf  one  Baldiy  a  mercenary  law- 
yer, it  was  clogged  with  great  numbers  of  exceptions,  which 
afterwards  proved  of  vaft  detriment  to  the  ftate.     Amongft 
thofe  who  were  excepted  was  Dante  the  poet. 

Great  numbers,  hoWevcr,  were  reftored  by  this  aft  ofProgrefi, 
amnefty,    and   the  confederacy  now  extended   to  Florence^ 
Lucca^  Siennay  Piftoiay  Bologna^  Citta  di  Cajlello^  ahd  a  great 
'  number  of  other  fmaller  ftates,  who  all  ranged  themfelvefs  un- 
der the  banners  of  Robert  king  of  Sictly^  and  Bologna  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  their  forces,  as 
being  moft  convenient  for  preventing  the  emperor's  march 
into  Tufeany,    The  emperor  fpent  the  winter  of  the  year  1 3 1 1 
at  Genoa^  which  lent  him  twenty  long  gallies,   and  in  the 
fdlowing  March  he  arrived  at  Pifa^  in  his  way  to  Rome ;  but 
remained  fome  days  at  Viterho^  that  he  might  the  better  un^ 
dcrftand  the  ftate  o^  Italy ^  which   he  foiyid  moft  miferably 
:  divided.     His  intention  was  to  re-eftabli(h  the  imperial  au- 
thority there,  and  he  had  made  himfelf  be  crowned  king  of 
Lomhardy  at  Milan  \  but  he  iould  not  prevail  upon  the  pope 
and  the  cardinals  to  crown  htm  in  Rome.     Having,  however, 
a  great  faftion  in  that  city,  he  refolved  to  force  his  way  into  it, 
though  he  was  oppofed  by  John  the  prin.ce  of  Morea^  brother 
to  Robert  king  of  Sicily,     The  Florentines^  ever  faithful  to 
their  engagements,  underftanding  how  things  went  at  Rome, 
fent  their  friends  there  a  ftrong  reinforcement ;    fo  that  it  was 
with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  he  forced  his  way  into  the  city, 
^nd  was  tumultuoufly  crowned  by  fome  cardinals  in  the  chureh  and  coro- 
of  St.  John  Later  an  on  the  firft  oi  Augufi^  1312.     This  n^  nation  0/ 
regular  coronation  would  have  been  but  of  little  (crv'ict  to  the  emperor 
the  emperor,  had  he  not  been  favoured  by  the  inteftine  di>a/Ronie> 
vifions  which  at  this  time  prevailed  all  over  Italy.     He  had 
niade  himfelf  mafter  of  Milan  and  Cremona^  the  latter  by 
force ;    and  obliged  Parma,  Vicenza^  and  Piacenza^  to  ac- 
knowledge his  authority,  and  pay  him  money.     Padua  paid 

^  Cronaca  di  dino  Compagoi  apud  Muratorj^  torn*  ix.  pag. 
532- . 
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him  ohe  hundred  thoufand  crowns,^  and  fubmitted  to  redei^l 
a  governor  from  him ;  znd,  Venice  made  him  a  prefent  of  a 
magnificent  crown  of  gold,  enriched  with  diamonds :  and 
he  appointed  governors  in  all  the  cities  that  either  volunta- 
rily, or  by  forcej  fubmitted  to  him.  Nicholas  bifhop  of  Bro* 
Unto ',  who  attended  Hmry  in  this  expedition,  informs  us^ 
that  the  Florentines  on  this  occaffon  fent  one  Ricardd  HugUeti; 
to  make  up  matters  with  the  emperor,  but  that  they  de-* 
ceived  him.  Aretin  is  ftlent  as  to  that  ambafly  ;  fo  that  pof- 
fibly  it  was  no  other  than  a  fecret  negotiation  between  the 
emperor  aind  the  heads  of  the  Gibelin  party  in  flotence  (A): 
Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  the  emperor  was  enraged 
beyond  all  meafure  with  the  king  of  Sicily  and  the  Flortn' 
tines,  to  whom  he  imputed  all  the  difficulties  he  encountered. 
His  German  army,  by  this  time^  was  fo  greatly  harrafled  and 
weakened^  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  march  againft 
^^  Robert  y    he   therefore  refolve4  to  vent  his  rage  upon  Fk- 

marches  fence,  and  advanced  againft  that  ftate  by  the  way  of  Perugia^ 
againfi  Cortona^  and  Arezzo,  keeping  the  Appennines  on  his  right.  In 
Florence/  his  march  be  was  joined  by  all  the  Florentine  exiles,  who  had 
been  excepted  out  of  the  late  ad  of  amnefty.  The  FlortH' 
tines,  mean  while^  were  no^  wanting  to  themfelves :  they* 
called  in  all  their  troopy^  which  were  in  excellent  ord^r,  and 
charged  their  generals  to  do  all  they  could  to  oppofe  the  em« 
peror  $  but,  if  poffible^  to  avoid  cotAing  to  a  battle.  The 
emperor,  however,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  fevdral  places  of 
their  territories  ;  and  at  laft  came  to  Ancifa,  where  thejFi^- 
rentine  army  was  fo  flrongly  entrenched^  that  he  could  not 
have  proceeded,  had  he  not  been  direded  in  his  march  by 
the  Florentine  exiles,  who  knew  the  country.  The  bifhop 
of  Brotonto  fays,  that  the  emperor's  army  was  then  in  very 
bad  plight ;  but  that  the  emperor,  having  beaten  part  of  the 
Florentines,  would  certainly  have  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Art' 
cifa^  had  he  attempted,  it.  Aretin  s  account  is  pretty  muck 
the  fame  **  j  and  it  appears  upon  the  whole,  that  Henry\  ani- 
mofity  againft  Florence  hurried  him  into  a  wrong  ftep,  by  biJ 
leaving  Ancifa,  and  th^  main  part  of  the  Flor-eniine  army^  at 

•  Iter  Italicum  Henrid  Scptimi.  Impcr.   apud  MtfRATcmry 
torn.  ix.  pag.  922.  *>  Aretin.  pag.  90. 

(A)    Notwith (landing     this  to  tht  Florentine  hiftory  at  ttis 

feenung    omifSon,    the  ag^ce-  time,    is  wonderful,   when  we 

ments  amongft  the  Italian  au-  confider  the  factions  that  thetf 

-  tbors>  in  all  particulars  relatkig  tore  Italy, 
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his  \^k^  and  maVcbine  againft  Florenci^  which  he  imme- 
dia^ply  invefted  on  the  fide  of  the  Cafantine  gate.  > 

The  Floreniinesy  on  feeing  the.  imperial  army,  itmgincd  nviick  he 
that  their  troops  had  been  toully  defeated  at  jtncifa^  and  this  ^^fi'g€s^ 
belief  threw  them  into  a  confternation  that  terminated  in  ^^ 
defpair.     They  manned  their  walls,  and  repaired  their  for- 
tifications;   but  Autin  does  not  comprehend  why  the  em- 
peror did  not  take  the  firft  advantage  of  the  confternation 
of  the  Flonntineu   and  afiault  the  city,   in  Which  cafe  he 
probably  would  have  made  himfelf  mafter  of]  the  placed 
The  bifliop  of  Botronto^  who,  at  this  time, ^attended  the  em- 
peror's perfon,  accounts  for  this  omiffion,  by  telling  us,  that 
the  en^pecor  then  was  in  a  defperate  fiate  of  health  ;   that 
he  had'  not  with  him  above  three  hundred  horfe ;    that  his 
camp  was  unprovided  of  every  thing,  through  the  madnefs 
of  the  Germans^   who  had  made  a  military  defert  wherever 
they  came }    and  that  they  were  obliged  to  buy  at  double 
price  their  provifions  from  the  Gibelins^  who  attended  the 
army,  and  who  left  him  as  foon  as  their  turn  was  ferved. 
In  fa£t,  the  Florentines^  from  defpair,  refle&ed  with  amaze-     . 
.  ment   on   their   own     condition.      They  fummoned  their 
confederates  to  their  afliftance,  and  the  tucqwfe  fent  them 
.three  thoufand  foot,   and   fix  hundred  horie,   all  well-ap- 
pointed troops.    In  a  few  hours  th^ir  own  army  arrived  from 
Anctfa^  by  a  difierent  route  from  what  the  emperor  had  taken, 
and  they  were  now  fo  fecure,  that  though  the  emperor  was    ' 
encamped  within  three  hundred  paces  of  their  walls,  they 
Icarcely  perceived  that^  they  were  b^fieged,     Henrjy  on  the  is  forced  to 
laft  day  o{  November^  raifed  the  fiege,  but  not  without  being  rai/e  the 
harrafied  in  his  retreat  by  the  Florentines.     When  he  came^^r. 
to  Cafcianoy  which  he  befieged»  he  received  a  ftrong  rein- 
forcement from  Pifa  of  three  thoufand  foot*  and  five  hun- 
dred horfe,  and  one  thoufand  Genoefe  crofs-bows.  The  bifliop 
of  Botronto  acknowledges^,  that  the  Germans  committed  great 
irregularities  during  this  fiege,  l^y  burning  a  great  many  places, 
and  taking   others.    Amongft  the  latter  was  the  caftle  of 
St.  Mary^  where  ContarJi^.  of  the  family  of  Filache^  then  one 
of  the  noblefl:  in  Venice^  was  made  prifoner.     The  Gibelin 
fadlion  were  earneft  with  the  emperor  to  have  taken  ofF  this 
nobleman's  head,  that  he  might  thereby  ftrike  the  greater 
terror  into  his  enemies.     The  emperor,    however,    chofe  to 
difmifs  him  in  fafety,  which  .he  accordingly  did,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  returning  to  Florence^,  and  endeavouring  to  con- 
ciliate the  minds  of  his  countrymen  to  the  emperor.    Con-- 

^  Aretin.  pag.  90.  J 
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^  iardt2icqvLitttA  faimfelf  like  a  man  of  honour  as  to  die  tmSt" 
ttonsof  bis  releafe;  but  without  facce6«  On  hii  return  fa 
the  emperor,  he  laid  the  principal  Maaie  of  theftubbom- 
nefs  of  the  Fbrentines  upon  the  bifliop  of  Fhnrue  and  his 
clergy,  who  were  perpetually  harafiguing  the  people  to  flanii 
by  their  liberties  againft  the  emperor.  Theempcior,  while  fee 
lay  before  CsifcianOj  was  fo  little  formidable  ta  the  Fi&nn- 
rentinesy  that  they  dtmifled  their  auxiliaries,  and  harrafied 
him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege, 
and  removed^  to  Poggiobanxay  formerly  calltd  Bonetitm\ 
where  he  rebuih  the  fortHtcations  that  had  been  razed  by 
CharUs  of  Arjou.  But  though  it  was  now  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  his  army  was  fo  harrafflcd  by  the  FldnntifiiSy  that  he 
was  obliged  to  keep  the  field  titt  the  beginning  of  Jmnuarf^ 
1213. 

The  emperor's  obftinaqr,  hbwever,.  rn  continuing  this 
war,  gave  the  Florentines  fuch  apprehenfions,  that  they  re- 
folved  to  apply  to  Robert  king  of  Naples^  Sicily  being  then 
under  Frederick^  for  aiSftance,  as  they  expeded  he  would  re- 
new the  war  next  fpring  with  mors  fury  than  erer.  They 
chofe  for  their  ambafTadors  Giacomo  Bardi  and  Dardano  At" 
ctttioli.  They  were  inftru£ted  to  repair  to  Sienna  and  Pit' 
rttgiay  that  they  mVgbt  excite  thofe  ftates  to  join  in  the  com- 
mon caufe,  and  likewife  to  apply  to  the  Lucquefi  and  A- 
lognefe.  All  of  them  ordered  their  deputies  to  join  with  thofe 
of  Florence.  Robert  received  the  deputies  with  the  utmoft  af- 
fedion,  and  promifed,  if  the  aiFairs  of  bis  kingdom  would 
ftifFer  him>  to  put  hinkclf  at  the^head  of  the  Tufian  confede- 
racy in  perfon ;  axid  in  the  mean  thne,  he  ient  his  brother 
Peter  to  their  affiftance  with  a  body  of  carahj.  This  gave 
great  fpirits  to  the  Florentines ;  but  they  were  quickly  damped 
by  a  demand  made  upon  them  from  Robert  of  three  montb 
pay  for  his  horfemen.  This  demand  was  the  more  unfeafoii* 
able,  as  the  flate^  of  late,  had  been  put  to  fe  great  expencd, 
that  the  public  treafury  was  exfaaufled ;  nor  would  their 
other  allies  contribute  to  any  (hare  of  the  expence.  In  vaii» 
they  applied  to  Robert  ht  a  mitigation  of  his  demand  ;  and 
part  of  the  money  being  paid,  they  expeded  bim  to  fulfil 
'his  promtfe.  Robert  knew  the  dreaa  the  Ftorentirus  were  un« 
der  of  fulgedion  to  the  emperor, 'and  trifled  with  them  fo 
long,  that  they  were  forced  to  come  to  a  refolution  of  offer- 
ing to  him  the  fovereignty  of  their  city  and  dominions  for 
, .  five  years.  This  was  done  by  the  prefidents,  who  were  vcfW 
€tiy  to  him  ^jjjj  authority  from'  the  people  for  that  purpofcj   but  upoo 
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Ibc  6iU0iriBf  exprefr  condkionSy  m.  <'  That  the  king  btfflfclf 
in  perfim,  or  one  of  his  fons  or  brothers,  ihould  refide  in  Flo" 
renc€\  that  no  exile  ihould  be  reftored  ;  that  the  people 
ftould  be  governed  by  their  own  laws;  and  that  the  power 
of  the  prefidents  (hould  continue."  Deputies  were  then  ap- 
pointed by  the  ftate,  who  repaired  to  NapUs^  and  made  a 
tender  to  Robert  of  his  new  fovereignty.  kobert  began  his 
government  with  an  ad  of  juftice  highly  approved  of 
by  the  Plormtinesi,  for  the  prefidents,  who  had  been  the 
main  inftruments  of  conferring  the  government  upon  him^ 
prefuming  upoti  the  great  fervices  they  had  done  him»  foli« 
cited  bim  for  certain,  immunities  to  themfelves  and  their  fa- 
milies, and  other  privileges,  which  were  incompatible  with 
the  libenies  of  the  peoples  Robert^  aifter ratifying  the  inftru- 
ment  by  which  he  received  the  government,  rejected  this  ap- 
plication with  the  utmoft  difdain  and  diflike. 

While  the  emperor  continued  at  Pcggiobonza^  he  entered  Tbi  em- 
into  a  league  with  Frederick  king  of  Sicily  againft  Robert,  peror 
Their  intention  was  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  JVItT^/fi ;   znd  leagues 
Prtderick  for  that  purpofe  furniflied  the  emperor  with  a  large  '^tb  tbe 
fum  of  money.    This  fupply  enabled  the  emperor  to  take  ^(^  ff 
into  bi$  pay  feventy  Genoefe  gallics,  to  hire  more  troops  in  ^^^^^X 
Germany^  and  to    make  other  preparations,   which  might  ^•^^^ 
have  proved  fatal  both  to  Florence  and  Robert^  had  not  the  ^'^' 
emperor  himfelf  died  near  Sienna^  ia  the  midfl  of  his  expe-  (j%eem' 
dition  againft  Florence  »nd  its  confederates,  in  Auguft^  ^^^3*  feror  Jt'es* 
Authors  of  no  mean  rank  ^  tell  us  he  was  poifoned.    He 
certainly  was  a'  violent  but  impolitic  priiice.     Before  his  death  Hij  chu* 
he  had  arrogated  to  himfelf  the  fovereignty  of  all  Italy^  and  racier. 
had  fummone(i  all  the  princes  and  ftates  of  it  not  only  to 
do  him  homage,  but  to  pay  him  tribute.     The  Florentines 
and  their%  allies  had  the  courage  to  oppofe  him ;   for  which 
reafon  he  denounced  vengeance  againft  them,  and  publifhed 
cdiiSis,  giving  them .  up  to  the  fword,  by  putting  both  them 
and  Robert  king  oi  Naples  to  the  ban  of  the  empire.    This 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  fentence  of  his  own  death,  by  giving 
the  Florentines  the  hint  to  poifon  him,  which  a  Dominican^ 
faired  by  them,  did,  in  adminiftering  to  him  the  facrament. 
Whatever  may  be  in  this  (for  tbe  iiSt  is  not  fufficiently  (B) 

authea- 

e  VOLTAIRB,   HexsS,  ScC. 

(B)  Ferreiui  Vincentinus^  a  CO-  tores^  has  given  us  a  very  mi- 
tiemporaiy  aathor  of  great  ere-  nute  account  of  this  prince's 
dit,  pabliihed  by  Mtiratoriy  vol.  death ;  but  leaves  no  room  foc^ 
ilr.  ot  his  Rerum  Italicarum  Serifs    thinking  that  it  happentd  by 

^  F  ^  poifon. 
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JiUthenticatcd)  it  is  certain  his  death  happened  very  crftU 
cally  for  xYie  Florentines  and 'their  allies,  as  well  as  for  thfe  king 
bi' Naples^  becaufeit  abfolutcly  deftroyed  the  ftrong  confede- 
racy that  had  been  formed  againft  them.  The  Genoefi  fleet 
was  difmifled,  and  the  imperial  army  returned  to  Uerma- 
ny ;  while  Frederick^  who  was  then  befieging  Reggh^  was 
obliged  to  return  with  his  armyto  Sicily.  The  face  of  af- 
fairs air  over  Italy  was  now  changed.  The  Florentines  and 
their  allies  had  been  highly  exafperated  agi^inft  the  Pifansi 
for  the  affiftance  they  h^  given  to  Henry^  and  determined 
to  take  a  feverc  vengeance.  The  Pifans^  upon  this,  chofc  for 
their  governor  Uguicio  Fagiolaniy  in  hopes  of  being  able».  by 
his  means,  to  break  or  weaken  the  confederacy  againft  them. 
Fagiolani  immediately  took  into  his  pay  eight  hundred  German 
horfe,'part  of  the  emperor's  army,  and  made  great  prepara^* 
tions  againft  the  hucquefe^  who,  upon  that  occafion,  imitated 
the  example  of  the  Florentines^  by  putting  themfelves  under 
the  protefiion  of  the  king  of  Naples.  The  elegant  hiftorian 
of  Florence  obferves  ',  that  this  objeSion  rendered  them  lefs 
alert  than  they  had  been  before  in  the  field,  becaufc  they 
trufted  too  mnch  to  Roberfs  protection.  The  Florentines^ 
however,  pun£iually  performed  all  their  engagements  with  the 
Lucquefe^  and  Fagiolani  for  fome  time  thought  proper  to  (hut 
^  p^  himielf  up  in  Pifa.  But  no  fooner  did  the  confederates  re- 
1.314*  ^*^^>  ^^^^  ^^  attacked  the  Zvr^i/^  territories  with  fo  much 
fury,  that  he  forced  them  to  a  fcandalous  peace,  by  which 
they  delivered  up  feveral  of  their  forts  to  the  Pi/ansy  and  were 
obliged  to  re-admit  into  their  city  all  their  Gibelin  exiles. 
The  latter  demanded  to  be  reioftated  in  their  efFeds ;  but 
this  meeting  with  oppofition,  a  civil  war  broke  out  in  the 
city.    The  Florentines^  on  this  occafion,  gave  a  noble  proof  of 

f  b  v\  '  ^^^^^  S^^  ^^*'^  •  *^^y  ^^^  remonftratcd,  in  the  ftrongeft 
^  *f  °"  terms,  againft  the  pufillanimity  of  the  Lucquefe  in  concluding 
the  late  peace ;  but  ftill  they  fupported  their  friends  in  Lucco. 
The  Gibelin  fadtion  there^  on  the'  other  hand,  applied  to 
Fagiolani^  who  came  to  their  affiftapce  with  his  German 
horfe,  plundered  the  houfes  of  both  parties  in  Lucca^  and 
.   drove  all  the  Lucquefe  Guelphs  out  of  that  city* 

So  fudden  a  revolution  of  government  could  take  place 
•  only  in  an  Italian  ftate,  balanced,  as  that  of  Lucca  was,  be- 

^  Leonard*  Aretin; 

poifon.     He  tells  us,   indeed,    ,till  after  he  was  given  over  by 
that  a  Dominican  gave  him  the    his  phylicians. 
facrament  j    bat   this  was  not 
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^^een  tw6  powerfaf  partifes.  '"  The  Lucquefe  exiles  retired  to 
fbme  cRates  they  had  upon  the  Lower  Arnoy  where  they  im-  Lucqaefb 
plored  the  protedion  of  the  FUrentsnis,  which  they  received  exiles  fue* 
in  an  etninent  degree.  They  not  only  fent  them  fuccour^^  cowredb^ 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  maintain  their  forts,  but  ap-  '^^  ^^^" 
pli^d  by  an  ambafly  to  the  king  of  NapUi  for  affiftance.  ^^^* 
JRfiber^^  to  keep  up  his  credit  with  the  Tufcah  ftate^,  whom 
lie  npwxonHdered  as  hi9  fubjeds,  immediately  ordered  his 
birother  Peter  to  march  at  the  head  of  a.  body  of  horfe  to  Flo-* 
Tence.  PeUr^s  firft  care,  after  arriving  there,  was  to  make 
up  matters  with  the  Arezzians^  whofe  government  continued 
yet  to  be  Gibelin,  left  they  fhould  join  with  Fagioianiy  and 
the  Gibelins  of  Lucca  and  Pifa.  This  great  point  being  ef. 
fc£led,  the  Florentines  applied  themfeives  entirely  to  the  war 
againftP//27;  yN\ii\t  Fagiplani  ^s  brifkly 'puflied  that  againfl 
the  exiled  Lucquefe^  the  TPiJioiam^  the  people  of  MiniatOy  the 
Voherrans^  and  other  ftates  confederated  with  Florence,  that 
were  open  to  his  incurfions.  At  laft  he  formed  the  fiege  of 
Catino.  In  the  meanwhile  JP/?///^,  ^x\nz^  o^  Tarentumy  an^ 
other  brother  of  Robert  king  of  Naples^  came  to  Florence^ 
and  gave  fuch  life  to  the  Fhr^ntimsy  that  they  put  him  at 
the  head  of  all  the  troops  they  could  mufter  up,  and  he 
marched  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Catino.  Fagiolani,  on  his  Ade, 
niade  fuitable  preparations  to  meet  him  ;  but,  as  he  was 
inferior  in  ftrengtb,  he  remained  on  the  defenfive,  though 
without  raifing  the  fiege.  But  F/Tg'/Vcfl/ found  himfclf  under 
a  neceflity  of  returning  to  Lucca,  where  his  prefence  was  ne-r 
ceffary  to  prevent  a  new  revolution.  This,  however,  he 
could  not  do  without  coming  to  a  battle.  Amongft  the  con- 
federates oi Florence  were  the  Siennefe  and  CoUenefe  (C),  whon^ 
Fagiokni  attacked  with  fuch  fury,  that  he  drove  them  upon 
the  main  body  of  the  Florentines.  The  latter,  however, 
bravely  made  head  againft  their  enemies;  but  Fagiolani^s 
German  horfe  breaking  in,  they  were  put  to  a  total  rout,  and 
two  thoufandof  them  were  cut  in  pieces,  befides  gresu  num.-  ' . 
bers  who  were  drowned.  Philip,  who  commanded  the  army, 
was-  that  day  fick,  fo  that  the  command  devolved  upon  his 
younger  brother  Peter,  who,  together  with  Philipy  eldefl: 
fon  Charles^'  was  killed  in  the  battle  ^     This  Vi<ftory  was  not" 

«^  Arhtin,  pag.  9J.    Janotti  Manbtti  HiftoriaapudMUr 
ratorium,  vol,  xix.  pag.  103Q. 

•    # 
(C)  The  inhabitants  of  C«&,    it  fcarcely  defervcs  that  name.. 
a  town  otTu/cany,  fo  feall  that '  though  it  is  thcfeatof  abiihopc 
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bloodlefs  on  the  fide  of  Fagiolani.    The  FJormtims  kHled  his 
eldeft  fon,  and  cut  in  pieces  his  firft  linfc  of  foot. 

The  Florentines  {hewed  great  diflati$fadion  at  the  condu£l 
of  their  commanders  that  fata)  day,  and  it  was  increafed 
when  they  faw  Catine  furrender^d  to  the  conqueror,  and  that 
/  the  idng  of  Naples  made  no  motion  for  affifUng  thein.     At 
laft  they  began  to  talk  of  chufing  another  proteflor,  when 
N&velhy  one  of  Robert* s  generals  came,  but  with  fcarce  any 
attendance^  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  their  army.     This 
difappointment  rendered  the  Florentines  (li!!  more  outrageous. 
Two  fadions,  the  Koyalifls  and  the  Anti-royalifts,  fprung 
up  in  the  city^  who  often  came  to  blows  with  each  other ; 
and  there  muft  have  been  an  end  of  the  Florentine  Jiberty, 
had  not  the  Pifans^  in  attempting  to  throw  of  FqgiolanP^ 
yo)ce,  given  his  army  fuch  a  diversion  that  the  Florentines  re- 
ceived a  breathing- time. 
Ti^tf  Pi{ans     It  was  at  this  period  that  the  famous  Cajlruccio  Caftruecani 
rebel         gppenred.     (Ji^  per fonal  hiftory  will  come  more  properly  un- 
ag^i^^    .  that  of  IfUcca.    Jt  is  fufficient  here  to  fay,  that  he  was  at  this. 
F^giblani.  ^j^jg  ^  young  man  of  wonderful  endowments,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  ^nd  was  on^  of  the  Lucquefe^  who,  upon  the  late 
revolution,  had  been  re-admitted  into  that  city  ;   where  fall- 
ing under  FogiQlani's  difpleafure,  he  was  imprifoned,  when 
he  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  after  doing  Fagiolani 
the  moft  important  fervice«.     Fagiolani  made  no  fecret  that 
he  intended  to  put  him  to  death,   as  he   had  done  many 
other  noble  Pi/ans  and  Lucquefe ;  but  the  latter  took  arms  in 
l^is^favoiu*,  and  freed  him  from  his  imprifonment.     Fagiolani 
hearing  of  this,  marched  out  of  Pi/a,  intending  to  reduce  the 
contumacious  Zr^f^tt^ ;  but  he  was  no  fooner  gone  than  the: 
Pi/ans  (hut  their  gates  againft  his  return.  While  the.  Lue* 
guefe  expelled  him  their  city ;    and  thus  in  one  day  he  loft 
two  principalities,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  with  bis   fon  to 
Lunay  now  jrici.     Both  the  ^^ans  and  Lucquefe  after  thii 
put  themfelves  und^r  the  protection  of  the  V\ngof  Naples^  to 
the  great  difcontcnt  of  the  Florentinesy  who  were  in  hopes  of 
being  revenged  upon  the  ^ifans  for  their  defeat  ^tCaiino: 
being  afraid,  however,  of  injuring  the  common  caufe  by  dif- 
union,  they  at  laft  *  ratified  what  the  king  had  done. 
JNT/w  regw      This  year  is  remarkable  for  a  new  regulation  made  in 
lotion        Florence^  by  which  every  horfeman,  who  went  to  war,  was  to 
about  or-   have  his  helmet,  breaft-plate,  gauntlets,  cuiffes,  and  boots 
ptour.'        all  of  iron  ;    a  precaution  which  was  taken  on  account  of  the 
dlTadvantages  their  cavalry  had  fuffeied  from  their  light  ar- 
mour at  the  battle  of  Catino.    Guidoy  a  Tujian  count,  whofe 
ei(at^  lay  in  the  ncighbourhoo'd  of  Florence,  was  then  gover- 
nor 
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cor  of  tbe  city  under  RobnU  who  grew  daily  more  and  more 
tinpo{Hilar  there;  not  fo  much  from  any  real  grounds  of  dif- 
fatisfa£tion  the  people  had,  but  becaufe  the  feeds  of  enmity 

.  ftill  fubfifling  among  the  noble  families^  if  one  favoured  the 
kine,  it  was  caufe  fufficient  for  the  other  Co  oppofe  him. 
Gmdo  was  perfe^y  well  acquainted  with  the  interests  and 
difpofitions  of  the  Florentines^  and  aSed  with  fiich  incompa<* 
rable  wifdom  and  moderation,  that  he  made  up  above  fifty 
capital  quarrels  fiibfifling  amon^  noble  families,  and  thereby 
all  of  them  were  reconciled  to  the  king ;  fo  that  he  reduced 
Fhrence  toUichaflate  of  tranquility  and  unanimity  that  it  fcarce 
had  ever  kno«(n  before.  This  period  is  further  remarkable 
for  the  good  faith  with  which  the  Florentines  continued  to 
affift  their  allies,  by  fupporting  tbe  Giulphs  of  Cremona  and 
Parma  againfl  their  enemies. 

ROBERT  king  of  Naples  was  at  this  time  at  Genoa^  where  A.  D« 
a  fadiondf  the  citizens  put  him  in  poflef&on  of  that  city.     1316U 
Meetings  however,  with  a  flrong  oppofition»  he  applied  to^^^^Ho* 
the  Florentines,  who  were  ^hen  at  peace  both  at  home  and'^'^^'^^ 
abroad,  and  their  allies,  for  affiflance,  which  was  accordingly^!^  ^^ 
6at  himi   and  did  him  great  fervice.     Tl^e  empire  at  th'is^^!^ 
tifnt  was  vacant,  and  had  continued  fo  ever  fince  the, death    ^^        ^ 
of  the  emperor  Henry  of  Ltptemburg  in  Italy,    Pope  Clement  V« 
had  condemned  the  memory  of  that  eqipjeror,  and  had  re*- 
verfed  his  fentence  againft  Robert  king  of  Naples.  Not  content 
with  that,  he  pretended  that  Robert  was  his  vafTal,  and  that 
the  holy  fee  had  a  right  to  govern  the  empire  during  its  va- 

'  cancy ;  he  therefore  named  Robert  to  be  the  imperial,  oc 
vather  the  papal  vicar  all  over  the  imperial  fiefs  and  pofTef-  . 
fiotis  in  Italy,  and  it  was  under  that  pretext  he  had  got  foot- , 
in  Genoa.  The  expelled  Genoefe^  however,  being  fupported 
by  France^  Robert  coxdd  not  have  maintained  his  footine  in 
chat  city,  without  the  af&flance  of  the  Florentines.  Upon 
the  death  of  Clement  V.  Join  XXIL  fucceeded  to  the  fee  of 

'  Rome.  Although  his  father  was  only  a  fhoe-maker,  he  prer 
tended  to  the  fame  right  his  predeceflbrs  had  done  of  depo- 
sing kings,  and  difpofing  of  empires ;  but  the  Gibelin  intereft 

'  was  at  tnis  time  very  ftrong  in  Italy.  The  Florentines  bad 
weakened  themfelves  by  the  great  fupplies  they  had  fent  to 
Genoa  and  France  againfl  Robert's  enemies.  The  bifhop  of 
Jire%%o  had  ag»in  in  a  manner  got  pof&ffiofi  of  that  city  $ 
and  Cafiruuio  of  Lucca^  who  w^s  a  foldier  of  fortune,  having 
been  pradifed  upon  by  the  Gibelins^  brought  the  Luepte/i^ 
whom  he  entirely  governed,  to  declare  againft  the  Floren* 
tines.  Tl^Mff  Florence  had  a  more  formidable  enem^  than  ever 
to  encounter,  no  general  in  Italy  being  then  thought  com-    • 
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parable  to  Caftruccioy  either  for  intereft  or  reputation.     All* 
at  once  he  invaded  and'  laid  wafte  the  territories  o{ Florence^ 
and  took  many  fortified  places,  proceeding  as  far  as  Empolil 
The  Florentines^  upon  this,  were  obliged  to  recal  one  thoufand 
horfe,  who  were  ferving  the  king  of  Naples  in  his  Genoeft 
wars*   Cajiruccio^  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  (hew  his  power^ 
immediately  marched  towards  Genoa^  but  was  obliged  to  rec- 
tum by  an  irruption  which  t\it  Florentines  made  into  the  Luc^[ 
quefe  territories.     His  ambition  was,  if  poflible,  to  fight  the^ 
Florentines  \    but  the  latter,  confcious  of  his  fuperiority,  kept* 
upon  the  defenfive  all  that  year,  but  not  without  a  great  lo& 
of  reputation  as  well  as  territory. 
Their  Next  year  the  Florentines  made  a  league  with  Spinetta^  a 

twarsnuith  Lucquefe  nobleman  of  great  property,  whom  Cajiruc^io  had 
Caftruc-  injured;  and  raifing  two  armies,  tbey  invaded  the  Lucquefe 
^^0-  territories  from  different  quarters.    With,  one  army  they  laid 

fiege  to  Ftghini ;  and  with  the  other  marched  direftly 
againft  Lucca^  retaking  a  great  many  places  they  had  before 
loft.  Cajiruccio  loft  no  time  in  oppofing  this  double, inva- 
sion, and  marched  with  wonderful  expedition  to  the  relief  of 
Fighini.  The  Florentines,  on  his  approach,  abandoned  the 
liege,  and  made  a-  more  hafty /etreat  than  was  confiftent 
with  their  honour.  Cajhuccio,  however,  could  not  bring 
them  to  any  decilive  a6lion>  and  with  great'  difficulty,  and 
fome  lofs,  the/  returned  to  Florence.  Upon  which  Caftruccio 
-  recovered  all  the  places  he  had  loft,  and  took  feveral  others. 
The  affairs  of  the  Florentines  were  at  this  time  in  a  \ow 
ftate,  chiefly  through  the  lofs  of  reputation,  and  their  having 
no  man  of  great  confequence  to  head  them.  They  had  fufFered 
greatly  by  the  fuccours  they  had  fent  to  the  king  of  l^aples^ 
and  their  other  allies ;  and  they  were  fo  involved  in  war 
and  difficulties  in  the  year  1321  %  that  they  were  obliged' to 
create  twelve  afliftant  prefidents  for  the  management  of  af- 
fairs :  they  likewife  that  year  added  fome  new  fortifications 
to  their  city. 

The  ancient  league  between  (D)  the  Florentines  and  the 
Pijioians  ftill  fubfifted,   and  the  former  fent  Julia^   one  of 

^  Aretini,  pag.  98. 

(D)  The  following  particu-  This  Manettius  Is  an  unexcep» 

Jars  of  the  league  between  the  tionable  author,  not  only  as  he  . 

Piftoians  and  Caftrucciffy  are  ta-  was  a  Florentine  of  great  rank 

ken  from  the  Fiftoi(in  chronicle  and  coi\fideration,  but  governor 

oi  Janottiusy  otjanno^ius  Ma-  of  Piftoia,     Aretin  is  very  lame 

netti,  2L  Florentine,  publifhed  by  in  this  period  of  his  hi  ftory. 


Muratori,   tom.  jcix.   pag.  987. 
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their  beft  officers  with  a  body  of  horfe  to  the  affiilanee  oFthe 
latter,  Caftruccio  having  a  ftrong  (>arty  in  their  city,  and  an 
eye  upon  their  government.     At  the  fame  time  Pino^  a  Flo- 
rentim  knight,  was  governor  for  the  king  o^  Naples  in  Pifloia. 
Ail  that  Julio  .coiild  da,  was  to  prevent  Caftruccio  from  mak- 
ing himfelf  mafter  of  Piftoia  \   but  he  could  not  hinder  him 
from  aSually  laying  the  Piftoian  territories  under  fuch  heavy 
contributions,  that  the  inhabitants  wiflied  for  nothing  fo  much 
as  a  peace,  and  fome  citizens  of  great  eminence  managed 
matters  fo,  that  they  brought  about  a  conference  between  y^^  pjf, 
Caftruccio  and  Pino  for  that  purpofe  ;   but  they  difagreed  upon  toians 
the  terms  s.     This  treaty  gave  fo  great  unealinefs  to  the  Flo-  treat  witJ^ 
rentines  that  they  fent  for  Pino  to  Florence ;    and  in  the  mean  Caftruc- 
timc  the  Piftoians  of  themfelves  chofe  a  new  governor,  one  <^io,  and 
Fumoy  a  partizan  of  C^i/?r«a/tf,     Ormanni^  prior  of  the  mo-f^^^  '^ 
naftery  of  Pefcia^  was  of  the  fame  fadlion,  an<J  extremely  ^'^* 
active  in  getting  all  the  enemies  to  Caftruccio  removed  out  of 
the  government.     Ormanni's  influence  was  fo  great  in  the 
fiate»  that  he  got  the  common  people  publicly  to  declare  for 
a  treaty  with  Caftruccio,    The  Florentine  government,  under- 
ftandingthis,  fent  a  formal  ambafIy,confifting  of  fix  noblemen, 
and  as  many  principal  citizens,  to  diiTuade  the  Piftoians  from 
making,  at  leaft,  a  Separate  treaty,    Ormanni  hearing  of  this 
deputation,  wrote  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Piftoian  terri- 
tories,  defiring  them  to  repair  inftantly  to  that  city,  if  they 
were  for  peace  with  Caftruccio.    In  the  mean  while,  the  Flo^ 
rentine  ambafladors  were  received  with  the  utmoft  politenefs  , 
by  Ormanni^  and  the  heads  of  his  fadlion  ;    but  by  his  ma- 
nagement, the  gates  of  the  city  and  the  palace  were  fuddenly 
feized  by  the  people,  and  all  the  magiftratcs,  whom  they 
fufpeded  to  be  ayerfe  to  peace,  were  difplaced.     Ormanni 
pretended  to  the  Florentine  deputies,  that  this  had  been  done 
without  his  knowledge,   and  againft  his  intention;    but  at 
.  the  fame  time  he  privately  invited  Cajlruccio  to  advance  towards 
Piftoia^  to  give  weight  to  the  revolution. 

It  does  not  appear,  from  Manetti's  relation,  that  Ormanni  Re-vohtn 
hitherto  was  more  (incere  with  Cajlruccio  than  be  had  been  tiom  in 
with  the  Florentine  deputies ;  who,  upon  the  news  of  Cajlruc*  Lucca. 
nVs  approach,  haftily  left  Piftoia^  and  with  fome  difficulty 
faved  two  noblemen,  whom  Ormanni  defigned  to  have  put  to 
death.     After  this,  he  took  upon  himfelf  the  exercife  of  the 
government,  drove  out  of  the  city  all  who  oppofed  him,  and 
left  the  people  to  be  plundered  and  oppreiled  by  his  rapacious 
kinfmen.    He  dill,  however,  endeavoured  to  keef)  fair  with. 

I  M^NETTi  apud  MuRAT.  p.  1031. 
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Ct^ruccM ;  but  the  Utter,  perceiving  that  Ornumni  was  mif 
^mufing Jiim,  made  himfelf  raafter  of  the  greateft  part  of  the^ 
Piftoian  territory.  This,  together  with  Ormmnf%  own  inibo 
lence,  rendered  him  extremely  Hopopular ;  and  Philips  his 
nephew,  a  man  of  much  greater  addrels  and  moderation^ 
'ftript  him  of  his  power ;  but  behaved  (b  as  to  keep  well  both 
with  Gqftrucm  and  the  FJciretHints ;  though  it  wa3  not  long 
before  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  government  of  Pi/hia  ia- 
titely  to  Cafirucao. 

While, this  revolution  wa^  bringing  about  to  Pifioiat  the 
Florentines  fent  an  army  to  th«  relief  of  their  allies  of  SiiXha^ 
*  while  the  turbulent  bifliop  of  Are%»o  befieged  and  took  Frmt-- 
stolid  and  perfecuted  with  fire  and  fword  all  the  allies  of  Fkn^ 
rence  in  the  territories  of  Jrezzo^  who  fent  V^  Florence  foe 
affiftance.  The  bi(hop  was  then  beiiegihg  ^//#ira  s  and  though 
the  Florentines  might  well  have  excufias  tbemfelves^  on  account 
of  the  multiplicity  of  the  wars  they  were  engaged  in,  fron^ 
undertaking  a  new  one,  yet  they  lounediateTy  ordered  a 
powerful  affiftance  to  their  confederates^  But  the  bi&op  by 
this  time  h^  taken  and  ras&ed  to  the  ground  Vekna ;  upon 
which  the  Florentine  auxiliaries  returned  homte,  as  the  biihop 
did  to  Arezxo.  I'he  difficulties  in  which  the  Florentines  wterc 
now  involved,  feem  rather  to  increafe  than  damp  their  fpirits* 
They  incefTantly  put  their  allies,*  who  were  chiefly  compofed 
of  exiled  Guelpbs,  in  miod  oi  Caftruccio's  power,  and  thf 
danger  the  liberties  oiTufcany  were  in  from  him;  and  this  they 
did  with  fuch  fuccefe,  that  they  once  more  aflembled  a  power* 
ful  army  in  Florence.  This  checked  Caftrucdoh  progrefe  for 
ibme  time ;  ,and  the  Florentims  even  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  the  Genoefe^  whom  they  aififted  with  a  body  of  land-- 
forces, upon  condition  that  the  Genoefe  fhould  affift  them  with 
a  fleet  againil  the  Lticquefsy  to  give  a  diverfion  to  Caftruuio* 
An  officer  While  preparations  were  making  for  this  expedition  by  land^ 
revolts  an  officer  of  approved  fidelity^  who  bad  the  command  of  three 
from  the  hundred  horfe,  deferted  with  his  men  to  Cafiruccio.  The 
Floren-  Florentines  thought  that  this  had  happened  through  the  eor- 
tines.  ruption  of  the  officer ;  and  each  dreading  another,  the  expe* 
dition  came  to  nothing.  This  gave  an  opportunity  to  Cktfirm^ 
do  to  make  a  frcQi  irruption  Into  the  Florentine  territoriei^  as 
far  as  S^  Miniato ;  and  then  he  returned  triumphantly  to 
Luccoy  boafiing  that  he  bad  infii£ied  upon  his  enemies  tbofe 
calamities  they  had  intended  againft  him.  In  the  mean  while 
the  bifliop  of  Are%%o  fell  upon  Fagiolanr$  efiates,  which  lay 
at  the  foot  of  the  Appennines',  and  after  taking  feveral  of  his 
cafiles,  he  befieged  RonJUno.  This  fnoall  city  aiid  territory 
had  been  always  faithful  to  their  confederacy  with  Florence ^ 

•    '  and 
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and  the  Inhabitants  immediately  implored  its  protefHon,  The . 
jphrentiftesy  with  forrowful  hearts, '  found  the  danger  they  wcic 
encompafled  with  was  fticb,  that  they  could  fend  no  relief  to 

Cheir  brave  alHes,  who,  after  a  refiftance  of  foiile  months*    • 
were  obliged  to  give  up  their  town  to  the  bifliop.    In  the 
mean  while  Cqfirtudo  had  advanced  as  far  as  Prat$^  which 
lies  almoft  half  way  between  Florence  and  Pi/loioi,  and  but  a 

^  few  miles  from  both.  This  fpread  fuch  an  alaim  through 
Florencet  that  the  peofste,  without  waiting  for  orders,  ran  to 
arms,  marched  out  of  the  city,  and,  to  the  number  of  twenty 
thoufand,  feced  Cqftruceh.  The  latter  was  ftanled  at  iiich 
fuperior  numbers  to  his  own ;  but  not  caring  to  attack  an  en* 
raged  multitude,  though  he  made  difpolitions  for  fighting,  he 
withdrew  in  the  night-time  fromP^^;  ib  that  next  Wm*« 
ing  the  Fhreniines  beheld  no  enemy.  Mamtti  informs  us  '>« 
though  Aretin  is  filent  on  the  matter,  that  Rainund  Cardom^ 
who  had  been  one  of  the  pope's  generals  in  France^  was  the. 
Florentine  coni^mander  in  ihis  expedition^  It  is  certain^  that 
the  morning'  after  Caflrufci$*%  retreat,  the  Fhrsniitus  were 
dreadfully  mortified  in  perceiving  they  had  no  enemy  to  fight. 
The  common  people,  and  all  who  had  ferved  as  volunteers  T 

in  the  expedition,  were  for  purfuing  the  enemy ;  but  the  no* 
hility  oppoied  them.  This  begat  fuch  differences  \U  the  army, 
that  it  was  refolved  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  council  of  pre-* 
fidents  at  Fhnnce ;  but  debates  running  as  high  amongft  them 
as  they  had  done  in  the  army,  the  common  people,  who  had 
been  left  behind,  being  joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  t^ns  and  country,  who  all  of  them,  on  this  occa* 
fion,  repaired  to  Florence^  forced  their  magiftrates  to  continue 
the  expedition,  and  to  attempt  the  redu^ion  of  Lucca  itfelf. 
This  tumultuous  refolution  is  as  tumultuoufly  exprefled  by  the 
Florentine  hiftorians.     It  is  certain,  that  an  incredible  num*  / 

ber  of  people,  in  hopes  of  bringing  Cafirucci^  and  his  army  ^ 

in  chains  to  Florence^  marched  to  join  their  army  near  Pretty. 
But  when  they  came  upon  the  fpot,  the  whole  formed  an  un- 
wieldy diforderly  concourfe ;  and  after  a  few  altercations  ^ith 
the  nobility,  the  main  body  returned  to  Florence^  where  n^w 
*  difficulties  ftarted.on  the  following  occafion. 

While  the  Florentines  were  trembling  at  the  approach  of 
Cajiruccio  to  Prato^  they  paffed  a  decree,  by  which  the  Fb- 
rmlne  exiles,  who  were  Very  numerous,  and  all  of  them  men 
of  fervice,  were  promifed  re-admiffion  into  the  city,  if<<hey  , 
would  appear  in  arms,  and  join  their  countrymen  againft 
Cajiruccio.     This  brought  a  great  body  of  exiles  to  the  Flo- 

^  Manetti  apudMuRAT.  p.  1035. 
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renilne  catnpi  where  the  nature  of  the  difputes  between  the 
nobles  and  the  people  who  returned  to  Florence^  convinced 
them,  that  they  would  have  fome  difficulty  in  being  reinftated 
•  in  the  immunities  that  had  been  promifed  thorn.  Being  bet- 
ter mounted  than  the  reft  of  the  Florentine  army^  which  was 
now  on  its  march  back  to  Florence j  they  tho.Hght  to  have  got 
the  ftart,  apd  to  have  entered  the  city  before  feheoi ;  but  the 
prevailing  party  within  the  walls  (hut  the  gates  againft  them ; 
they  therefore  were  obliged  to  encamp  without  the  gates  ^ 
Next  day  the  main  army  re-entered,  the  city,  and  the  exiles 
marched  to  Prato^  from  whence  they  fent  eight  deputies  to 
treat  with  the  magiflracy  and  people  of  Florence. 
Bi^i/tons  Those  deputies  found  the  city  greatly  divided.  '  The  re- 
in  Flo-  admiffion  of  the  Florentine  exiles  had  been  carried  through 
rcBce,  by  the  prefiderits,  who  infified  upon  the  performance  of  the 
public  faith;  and  they  w^ere  joined  by  the  .nobility,  who,, 
being  now  cured  of  their  attachment  to  the, pQpi^,  fought  to 
ftrengthen  their  intereft-by  the  re-admiflion -^f  ^he  exiles^ 
The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  oppofed  that-  r^ *admiffion, 
not  only  from  a.  fpirit  pf  pertinacioufnefs,  but  on  account  of 
the  behaviour  of  the  nobility, in  the  late  ejcpeflition. ,  The 
party  of  the  nohles  and  magidracy,  however,  prevailed  fo  far, 
that  the  deputies  of  the  exiles  had  a  public  hearing.  In  this 
audience  they  ftrongly  urged  the  decree,  of  the  prefidents  in 
favour  of  their  re-admiffion.  Upon  their  withdrawing,  one 
of  the  (hrewdeft  among  the  popular  advocates  infifted,  that  the 
prefidents,  who  were  but  truftees  of  thp  public,  were  not  au- 
thorized, by  the  conftitution  of  their  government,  to  make 
any  fuch  decree  without  the  confent  of  the  people,  whofe 
fenfe  ough(  to  be  confulted  4]pon  the  occafion.  Great  objec- 
tions were  likewife  raifed  againft  the  exiles  for  their  leaving 
their  camp«  and  attempting  to  force  their  way  into  the  city. 
It  appears' from ^W/«  ^^  as  if,  in  fuch  cafes  of  debate,  f  he  Flo- 
rentines had  prpi^peded  to  ballot,  which,  in  this  queftion,  went 
greatly  againft  the  exiles ;  upon  which  the  aflembly  w^s  dif- 
mifTed,  and  the  exiles  came  to  a  refolution  of  forcing  their 
way  into  the  city.  This  could  not  be  done  without  confulr-^ 
ing  their  friends  within  the  walls ;  and  while  that  was  in  agir 
tation,  the  citizens,  more  than  fufpediing  the  matter,  doubled 
their  guards,  and  manned  their  walls ;  f(>  that  when  the 
7he  exiles  exiles,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thoufand,  came  to  execute 
J/fafpoint'  their  defign,  they  perceived  it  had  been  difcovered,  and  found 
ed.  themfclves  under  a  neceffity  of  abandoning  it. 

^  Arexini,  p.  ICQ.  ^  Ibid.  p.  102: 

Their 
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Their  appearance  before  the  gates  was  evidence  fufficient* 
to  the  people  that  they  had  accomplices  in  thetity;  but  the 
popular  proceedings  on  this  occafion,  though  without  prece- 
dent^ were,  beyond  all  example,  wife  and  moderate.  Having 
no  pofitive  proof  againft  any  one,  and  yet  convinced  that  fome 
of  them  were  guilty,  they'  met  in  a  body,  and  every  one 
writing  down  the  name  of  the  pcrfon  he  fufpeded,  all  the 
Dotes  were  thrown  into  a  kind  of  balloting  box ;  and  upon 
examination  it  was  found^  that,  by  the  plurality  of  the  aiTem- 
bly's  tickets,  their  fufpicions  were  fixed  on  three  perfons, 
jfmerigo  or  Amirko  Donatiy  Teggia  Frefcobaldij  and  Lotteringo 
GerardinL  Thofe  noblemen  being  cited,  appeared  before  the 
magiftracy^  where  they  juftified  the  fufpicion  of  the  people, 

'  by  owning  that  they  knew  of  theconfpiracyof  the^  exiles,  but 
that  they  had  not  encouraged  it.  This  being  what  is  called, 
by  the  law  of  England^  mifprifion  of  treaibn,  each  had  a  mo- 
derate fine  (A)  impofed  upon  him,  and  were  fubjed  to  a  flight 
fliort  banifhment.  This  fentence  being  pronounced,  the 
people  furniflied  themfelves  with  what  they  called  penons,  from 
whence*  the  Ehgli/h  have  the  fame  wdrd,  which  were  diminu- 
tives of  their  great  flags  of  arms,  and  to  which  they  could 
refort  on  occalions,  either  when  they  could  not  join  their 
great  ftandards,  or  when  their  magiftrates  prohibited  their 
being  difplayed.  , 

At  this  time,  the  conftitution  of  Florence  received  a  new  New  re-* 
arid  ah  important  alteration.     The  elcflion  of  magiftrates^a/a/ww 
iad  always,  till  then^  been  carried  by  a  majority ;  but  this  in  Flo- 
proving  the  fource  of  great  heats  in  the  ftate,  it  was  agreed  rence. 
that  the  electors,  who  confifted  of  the  prefident  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  colleges,  fhould  write  upon  tickets,  and  rnclofe  in 
a  chcft,  the  names  of  fuch  citizens  a^  they  conceived  to  be 
proper  for  magiftrates ;  and  that,  when  the  day  of  eleftion 
came,  fo  many  of  thofe  names  (hould  be  cafually  taken  out, 
after  fhaking  the  cheft  or  coffer,  according  to  the  number  to 

^  be  chofen  ;  and  thofe  names  that  were  firfl:  drawn  were  to  be 
the  magiftrates  elect.     Their  perfons,  however,  were  fubjedt 

-  €0  two  difqualifications ;  which  were,  that  no  man  could  be 
a  magiftrate  who  had  ferved  in  the  fame  poft  within  three     « 
years,  or  who  had  a  brother  ornear  relation  in  the  magiftracy. 
Their  authority  Was  to  continue  three  years  and  a  half  (B). 

(A)  Aretif^%  words  are,  /)««-         (B)  Though  this  method  of 

hus  miUibus  certs  finguU  eorum  chufmg   by  lots    Continued  as 

multatt.     This  fum,   according  long  as  Florence  could  be  called 

to  the  beft  of  my  information,  a  republic;  yet  Jretin,  p.  103, 

did   not  exceed   50/.    fterling  thinks    that  its   evil  over-bal- • 

a-piece»  lanced  its  good  confcquences. 

While 
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'  Whilc  Fkrence  wa$  thus  providing  lor  the  <ecurtt]f  of  lief 
liberty,   (he  was  in  danger  of  iofing  her  territory,  whicli 
Caftruuio  was  laying  wafie  on  the  one  hand }  while  the  bi(hop 
of  Jriitzo^  on  the  other,  took  Tifernufn^  or  Citta  it  CaflfU^. 
The  neighbourhood   and   power   of   the  AnzMUM  prelate 
alarmed  fome  pf  the  Tufian  ftates  fo  greatly,  Peruggia  parti- 
cularly, that  they  renewed  their  league  with  Florenci  for  three 
years,  and  refoived  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Citta  diCqftelb^ 
Cajirucdo^  Who  had  exceUent  intelligence  of  the  iiioti6B$  of  hi^ 
enemies,  was  at  this  titiie  lying  near  Fucetti^  a  town  of  greft 
importance  on  the  frontiers  of  Luccny  but  in  poiteffion  of  the 
Florentimu    Being  unable  to  take  it  by  force,  he  had  recourfe 
to  mofley,  and  corrupted  part  of  itrgarrifon  with  a  large  fum  3 
fo  that  he  found  admittance,  iti  a  dark  and  flormy  night,  wirlf 
one  hundred  and  fifty  horfe  and  five  hundred  foot.     Th^  un- 
corrupted  part  of  the  garrifon,  and  |he  citizens,  finding  they 
were  betrayed,  ran  to  arms,  and  drove  CW^nir^f  10,  after  a  mou 
Uoody  ecicounter,  to  the  upper  part  of  the^  town  ;  where  he 
was -dbliged  to  barricade  himfelf  and  his  troops,  in  hopes  of 
bis  being  joined  next  day  by  the  main  body  of  his  army.     But 
the  neighbouring  garrifons  in  the  intereft  of  Florence^  (ufpe£t- 
ing  what  had  happened,  from  the  fires  they  faw  lighted  up  in 
the  night-time  within  the  place,   fent  fuch  reinforcements 
next  morning  to  the  garrifon,  that  Cajiruccio  could  no  longer 
maintain  his  ground;  and  receiving  a  vi^und  in  bis  face,  he 
efcaped  with  great  difficulty,  and  with  the  lofs  of  almoft  his 
whole  party.     This  year  there  was,  by  tacit  confent,  a  kind 
of  a  cefTation  of  arms  between  the  Florentinis  and  the  AreZ" 
zians  \  but  the  former  joined  their  troops  with  the  Siennefe^ 
the  Bolognefe^  and  their  other  confederates,  in  the  cfxpeditiofl 
againfl  Citta  dl  Cojlelh,     By  this  time  Cajiruccio  had  become 
intirely  mafter  of  Piftoia^  where  he  gave  bis  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  Philips  who  fonie  time  before  had  for  that  purpofe 
poifoned  liis  former  wife.  ^ 

Jntefttne  '  This  dangei"  from  abroad  feemed  rather  to  increaft  than 
dinjtfions  abate  the,  intefline  divifions  of  FUrena.  The  people  attri- 
tbere.  buted  all  their  misfortunes  to  the  mifmanagement  or  corrupt 
tion  of  their  nriagifirates,  whom  they  difplaced  at  the  next 
general  eledlion  ;  and,  amongft  others,  one  Nardi  Bordo^  or 
Berdoy  whom  they  refoived  to  impeach  before  ll^ierfs  go* 
vernor  for  treafon.  The  prefidents,  either  favouring  the  ac- 
cufed,  or  confdous  of  his  innocence,  fent  him  abroad  in  a 
public  charaSer;*  and,  when  the  day  of  trial xame,  his. 
brother,  attended  by  the  officers  of  the  preftdents,  pleaded 
his  employment  as  an  excufe  for  his  abfence.  The  prefident, 
whowas  Btn'dff'i  enemy,  over-ruled  this  plea  5  and  from  words 

-they 
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Hhef  proceeded  to  blows.  Tbe  prefidcot^  favoured  bjr  the 
people,  remained  mailer  of  the  field ;  and  not  only  pro- 
Aounced  fentence  againft  Bord^,  but  baetfhed  his  brother  out 
of  the  city^ 

Ths  war  ail  this  while  was  going  on  brilkly  between  the  Frogrefi  tf 
Fhrentims  and  their  confederatest  who  bad  ftiil  Raimpnd  at  ^^*  <»>^ 
their  bead,  and  C^Jiruui9^  who  remained  on  the  defenfive,  If^^'weeH 
Ihiit  up  in  Piflna,    Raim^nd^  to  draw  him  to  a  battle,  made  9^^''"^* 
dlifpofitions  as  if  he  was  about  to  befiege  Tieianty  and  fcnt  out  ^V^  ^^^ 
faiaging  parties  to  the  very  gates  of  Flfioia,     Thofc  move-  ^^'  .^ 
ments  amufed  (^rxraiV,  (o  that  iiWiw«i  made  himfclf  maf- '"^^^*' 
tcr  of  Captam  and  Faic^ni,     This  great  fuccefs  of  the  allies 
gave  the  Fknntines  fuch  fpirits,  that  they  reinforced  their 
army  under  Raimondi  fo  as  that  the  whole  amounted  to 
twenty  thoufand  foot,  beftdes  borfe.     They  then  befieged 
Topakiy  a  very  ftrong  place,  with  a  garriibn  within  it  of  five 
,  hundred  men,  but  very  unwholfomely  fituated  on  the  fide  of 
a  lake.    The  befieged,  e}(peding  every  day  to  be  relieved  by 
Gffiruuioy  made  an  obftinate  defence  ^  but  the  difeafes  which 
the  allies  €omra£fced,  during  the  fiege,  ruined  their  army.. 
Qaftrncch  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  and  did  all 
.  .that  an  able  general,  at  the  bead  of  an  army  inferior  to  that 
of  his  enemies,  could  do  to  raife  the  fiege  (D) ;  but  being  de-* 
feated  in  feveral  encounters,  the  town  was  yielded  to  the  al- 
lies.   A  great  divifion  now  fucceeded  amongft  them,  con* 
cerning  their  fubfeq^uent  operations  :  fome  were  for  returning 
to  FUrenciy  'on  account  of  the  great  mortality  that  bad  hap- 
pened in  their  army,  and  the  diminution  of  their  troops  by 
leave  of  abfence,  and  other  accidents.    The  majority,  how- 
ever, carried  it  for  an  expedition  againft  Lucca  itfelf.     As  the 
ground,  over  Which  the  army  was  to  march,  was  very  woody 
and  uneven,  an  advanced  party  of  one  hundred  horfe  were 
detached  before  to  reconnoitre.    They  were  attacked  by  the  ^jjho  art 
Kke  number  from  Cajirucclo'%  army,  which  remained  fiill  in  defeated* 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  both*  parties  being  iupported  from 
their  main  bodies,  a  general  engagenilent  followed,  in  which 
the  braveft  oa  both  fides  were  killed,  and  Caftruccio  himfelf 
was  wounded  ^  but  the  day  was  decided  in  his  favour,  though 

(C)  The  reader  IS  to  obftrve,'  the  fttaation  of  them.    I  ha^''e 

-  Aat  the  face  of' the  country  of  therefore  thoaght  proper,  where 

Tttfiany  is  now  fo  greatly  at-  there  is  any  doubt  concerning 

teredy  that  feveral  placet  men-  them,  to  keep  as  near  as  I  can 

tioned  here  have  now  hardly  any  to  the  names  given  them  by 

existence.     Nor  are  the  Itidian  4rUm, 


writers  themfelves  agreed  about 


Rat' 


/ 

\ 
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Jlaimond  made  an  orderly  retreat,  and  even'  laid  foftie  clafA 
to  the  vifiory.  .         '  ' 

RAIMQND^  however,  could  not  re-infptre  the  Fhren^ 
tines  with  courage  fufficient  to  keep  the  field,,  and  their  de- 
je£tion  after  the  battle  correfponded  to  their  prefumptton  be- 
fore ih  CaJIrucdoy  on  the  other  hand,  fenfible  of  the  im- 
portant victory  he  had  obtained,  made  dtfpofitions  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war  againft  the  Florentines  with  greater  vigour  than 
ever.  For  this  purpofe  he  applied  to  Galeazzo^  vifcount  of 
Milan,  He  fent  to  bis  affiftance  his  fdn  Jzo^  a  young  prince 
of  great  fire  and  courage,  with  eight  hundred  borfe,  who 
immediately  fet  out  for  Lucca,  While  they  were  upon  thdr 
march,  Cpftruccio  found  means  to  fpread  fo  many  fuf{ncious 
reports  amongft  the  Florentines^  that  their  general  did  not  find 
it  fafe  for  him  to  march  to  intercept  the  Milanefe.  But  no 
fooner  was  it  known  that  the  latter  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood oi  Lucca y  than  the  Florentine  army  fell  back  to  Topalcif 
and  from  thence  to  Fucftti.  They  were  purfued  by  Cajirut' 
cio  and  the  Milanefe^  who  fell  in  with  their  rear,  and  drove 
the  Florentines  into  fuch  a  fituation,  that  they  had  no  fafety 
but  by  fighting.  A  defperate  battle  enfued,  in  which  their 
lieutenant-general  under  Raimond^  being  (as  it  'is  faid)  cor- 
rupted by  CaftrucciOy  gave  way ;  and  the  Milanefe  horfe  making 
themfelves  mafters  of  a  bridge  by  which  the  Florentines  weie 
to  reftreat,  a  terrible  flaughter  followed,  in  which  the  Fhren* 
tines  were  cut  in  pieces,  and  their  general  with  his  fon  were 
taken  prifoners  by  Cajlruccio^  who  likewife  made  hirofelf 
matter  of  all  their  camp  and  baggage.  Qajlruccio  improved 
this  vidlory  by  conquering  the  Florentim  territory,  and  laying 
it  wafte  to  the  very  gates  of  Florence^  which  he  infulted  for 
fprlie  days  with  all  the  ^indignities  he  could  devife.  He  then 
returned  by  the  way  of  Prato  to  Lucca^  where  he  paid  his 
Milanefe  auxiliaries  out  of  the  immenfe  booty  he  made  in  the 
field.  This  punfluality  was  fo  pleafing  to  Azo^  that,  in  re« 
venge,  as  he  faid,  for  the  Florentines  bavins  always  taken 
part  againft  the  vifcounts  ofMilan^,  he  led  his  norfe  once  more 
againft  the  Florentines  i  but  not  being  able  to.  bring  them  to  a 
battle,  he  braved  the  inhabitant$(  within  their  walls,  returned 
to  Lucca^  and  from  thence  home. 

FLORENCE  was  at  this  time  in  a  moft  deplorable 
fituation.  Caftruccio  renewed  his  ravages,  and  burnt  down 
all  that  his  fury  had  fpared  before.  This  obliged  the  country 
people,  with  their  families,  to  fly  to  Florence^  which  created 
firft  a  famine,  and  then  a  peftilcnce.  There  muft  now  have 
been  an  end  of  that  republic,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Mode- 
ration of  the  \y\fhofoiAre%zo^  who  began  to  grojv  jealous  of 
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CaJirttcc!o*$  greatnefs.  The  latter  again  and  again  foliclted 
that  prelate,  and  the  Jrezxians^  to  revenge  the  former  inju- 
ries and  lodes  they  bad  fuffered  from  the  F^rentincs,  and  to 
undertake  the  iiegeof  that  city  on  one  fide,  while  he  carried 
it  on  on  the  other.  The  prelate  firmly  rcjecled  this  propo- 
(al ;  upon  which  Caftrucdo  carried  his  devaflatioiis  into  the 
/^&r^»^*«^  territories  lying  towards  the  vale  of  ii/ff^///i,  at  the 
/foot  of  the  Jppennmes*  The  reader  who  knows  the  fertility 
land  riches  of  the  Florentine  territory,  will  not  be  furprifed  at 
Cajiruuio  dill  finding  frefh  cbje^is  qf  rapine  and  devaftatipn; 
He  met  ^ith  no  oppofition  in  the  field ;  but  upon  his  return 
towards  &f«/,  which  lay  within  fight  of  Florence i\ht  Fh-^ 
rentines  fent  out  one  thoufand  foot  and  two  hundred  horfe^ 
to  difpute  an  advantageous  pafs  by  which  he  mufl  march ^ 
Had  this  order  been  expedirioufly  executed,  Caftrucdo^  in  all 
probability,  nf)uft  have  been  defeated,  or,  at  lead,  forced  td 
refign  the  eifeds  arid  cattle  he  had  taken;  but  he  had 
got  clear  of  the  pafs  before  the  Florentines  came  up,,  and  ar- 
rived fafe  at  Segni\  where  he  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  his  fuc- 
cedes,  that  be  ordered  money  to  be  ftrudc  in  commemoration 
of  them  ^ 

The  Florentines  bore  their  misfortune  with  •ncredible  con-  Conftanci 
ftancy  :  they  named  two  new  officers  to  take  care  of  the  of  the  Fio^ 
fortifications  of  the  city,  which  were  repaired  and  improved,  rentinesi 
and  took  precautions  for  preventing  'CaJiruccio\  return  to  the 
yB\e  of  Mugelli.  tn  the  mean  while  the  pope,  being  exaf- 
perated  with  the  bilhop  of  Jrezzo^  for  having  taken  Citta  di 
Caftello^  and  holding  it  againd  his  exprefs  injun(9:ions  and 
commands,  druck  off  Cortona  from  the  fee  of  Arezzdy  and 
named  one  Rainer^  of  the  family  oiVbertiy  for  its  firdbidK>p; 
Guido^  bifl)op  pfJrezzOf  looking  upon  the  ere£)ion  of  this 
new  bidiopric'to  be  a  robbery  committed  upon  himfelf,  im« 
mediately  laid  fiege  to  Laterindj  while  the  jfrezzia^s  demo- 
liflied  the  houfes,  and  plundered  the  edates  pf  the  Uherti  fa- 
mily. Laterina  was  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground  by  thd 
prelate^  who  after  thi^  took  Sabinum,  which  he  likdwile  ie- 
velkd. 

Those  fuccedcs  of  the  bifl)op  of  Are%%o  rendered  Caftrue^ 
ritf  jealous  in  his  turn.  He  offered  to  treat  with  the  Floren- 
tines for  peace,  and  for'  that  purpofe  employed  the  chief 
jFloreniint  prisoners  who  were  in  his  hands.  The  Florentines 
were  fo  exafpetated  by  the  loiTes  they  bad  fufitained,  that  the^ 
not  only  declined  all  advances  towards  a  peace,  but  deprivect 
the  friends  and  relations  of  the  captives  of  all  places  of  power 

*  Aretin.  pag.gro. 
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and  truft  they  had  in  the  government,  left  they  fliould  fa<- 
vour  the  negotiations.  At  the  fame  time  they  raifed  freih 
troops,  and,  though  their  capital  enemy  was  in  a  manner  at 
thciir  gates,  they  fent  two  hundred  horle  to  the  affiftance  of 
their  Bohgnefe  allies.  Upon  this  Caftruccio  laid  fiege  to  Murli^ 
a  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prato.  This  place  was 
bravely  defended  by  Adimar  ^nd"  Paitio  againft  the  urmoft  ef- 
forts of  Caftruccio^  who  was  at  laft  obliged  to  turn  the  fiege 
into  a  kind  of  blockade  :  but  in  the  mean  time  he  renewed 
his  incurfions  to  the  gates  of  Florence^  from  which  his  troops 
were  driven  with  great  lo6  by  the  Florentines,  He  then  re- 
fumed  the  fiege  of  Murli,  which  continued  to  make  a  gal- 
lant defence  i  but  the  garrifon  having  no  profpeS  of  relief, 
was  at  laft  obliged  to  deliver  up  the  place,  after  an  honour- 
able capitulation. 
mfho  refiffi  During  thofc  diftreffes,  the  Florentines  applied  for  pro- 
their  city  tedtion  once  more  to  the  court  of  Naples j  and  refigned  the 
to  the  government  of  their  city,  for  ten  years,  into  the  hands  of 
prince  of  Charles  prince  of  Tarenium^  fon  to  that  king,  who  made  great 
Taren-  *  preparations  for  taking  pofl'effion  of  his  new  government.  A 
turn.  Frenchmanj  whofe  name  was  Peter^  then  commanded  the 
Florentine  army;  and  a  great  number  of  his  countrymen 
ferving  in  Caftruccio'^  troops,  he  found  .means  to  enter  into 
a  confpiracy  with  them  for  delivering  the  important  fortrefi 
of  Segni  into  his  hands.  This  confpiracy  was  difcovered, 
and  the  heads  of  it  were  put  to  death ;  but  this  difcovery 
tended  only  to  render  Caftruccio^s  froops  jealous  of  one  an- 
other, fo  that  he  came  to  a  refolution  of  razing  the  placfr. 
PeteTj  whb  knew  nothing  of  the  difcovery,  advanced 
with  a  body  of  trbops  againft  Segni ^  where  he  found  the 
gates  fhut  againft  him  ;  while  Caftruccio  himfelf  renewed 
his  ravages  in  the  Florentine  territories.  Soon  after  this  Caf- 
truccio demolifhed  Segni,  and  removed  his  head-quarters  to 
Carminif  where  he  over-reached  the  Frenchman  in  his  own 
arts,  by  means. of  certain  emiflaries,  who  pretended  they 
would, betray  Carmini  into  his  hands.  Peier  marched  with  a 
body  of  troops  to  take  poiFeffion,  as  he  thought,  of  that  place. 
In  his  march  he  fell  into  a  ftrong  ambufcade,  which  had 
been  formed  hiy  Caftruccio.  His  troops  were  partly  put  to 
the  fword,  and  partly,  with  himfelf,  taken  prifoners,  and 
put  to  death  in  cold  blood  by  Caftruccio,  on  pretence  that 
Peter,  by  his  intrigues,  had  tranfgrefTed  the  laws  of  war. 
This  difafter  ferved  to  redouble  the  inftances  of  the  Flsren- 
tines  at  the  court  of  Naples,  for  haftening  the  march  of 
Charles  to  their  afliftance.    They  cncrtafed  the  revenue  they 
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were  to  pay  him,  and  engaged  to  defray  the  expence  of  fix 
thoufand  additional  troops  while  the  war  lafted. 

About  this  time  cardinal  Urjini  arrived  at  Florence^  as 
legate  from  the  pope,  and  waited  fome  time  for  the  arrival 
of  Charles^  to  confulc  upon  the  means  of  refforing  the  tran- 
quility of  Tufcany^  Charles^  in  his  approach  to  Florence^  fpent 
fome  time  at  Sienna^  to  fecure  his  intereft  in  that  city  ;  and 
at  laft  he  entered  Florence  ;n  vaft  pomp,  and  with  fucjb  a  re- 
tinue as  alarmed  many  of  the  Florentines^  who  fignified  their 
apprehenfions  that  their  public  liberty  was  about  to  fall  a  fa- 
crifice  to  Charles  and  the  legate.    » 

GALEAZZOy  the  artful  vifcount  of  Mllan^  was  well  ap- 
prized  of  their  apprehenfions;   and  being  an  enemy  at  once 
to  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Napksy  he  prevailed  with  the 
GibeUn  faction,  both  in  Florence  and  all  ov^x  Italy ^  to  invite 
the  emperor  Lewis  V.  of  Bavaria^  to  come  in  perfon  to  their 
^(liftance.    John  XXII.  continued  ftill  to  fit  in    the  papal    A*D. 
chair,  and  had  again  and  again  excommunicated  Lewis.  The     1327; 
latter,  however,  receiving  great  encouragement  in  Germany^ 
as  well  as   in  Italy^   to  proceed  in  the  expedition,    paiTed 
the  AlpSy  and  came  to  Trenty  with  his  emprefs.     He  there 
fummoned  a  general  aflembly  of  all  the  Italian  Gibelins ;  and 
his  profpeft  of  fuccefs  was  fo  fair,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
next  year  he  marched  to  Milan^  where  he  was  crowned  king 
of  Lombardy^  by  the  hands  of  the  turbulent  bifliop  ofJrezzo :     A.  D. 
but  Lewisf  being  poor,  he  fleeced  the  Italian  Rats  fo  immo*     1328, 
^derately,  that  they  foon   became   tired  of  his   government. 
Caftruccio  was  by  him  honoured  with  the  title  of  his  vicar  in 
Tufcanyy  and  ftill  continued  the  war  againft  Florence,     The 
courage  of  Charles^    the  new  Florentine  governor,  was  far 
from  anfwering  expei^ations.     Inftead  of  taking  the  field  in  5^^^^  f,f 
perfon,  he  gave  the  command  of  his  army  to  Novello^  one  ^^^/;.  ggf^g^ 
of  his  officers,  who  took  Monte  Alverno  in  fight  of  Caftruccio^  ^^. 
and  befieged  Artimini^  which  furrendered  upon  an  honourable 
capitulation.     While  Novello  was  in  this  career  of  fucce&,  he 
was  recalled  by  Charles^  to  oppofe  the  emperor,   who  had 
pafled  the  Apf^cnnines^  and  was  in  full  march  towards  Pifa, 
Novello*s  return  to  Florence^  gave  Caftruccio  leifurc  to  pay  his 
:    rcfpefts  to  the  emperor,  and   to  make  him   a  prefent  of  a 
confidcrable  fum  of  money.    By  this  time  UtttPifan^yh^M-, 
ing  conceived  an  invincible  averuon  to  the  emperor,  came  to 
a  refolution  todeny  him  admittance  into  their  city.  This  was 
the  more  remarkable,  becaufe  they  were  amongft  the  firft  of  . 
^t  Italians  who  had  invited  him  into  Italy  \  but  his  exclufiori 
,fV4s  owing  to  the  r^pacioufnefs  of  (limfelf  and  bis  attendants, 
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great  numbers  of  whom  were  Francifcan  monks.".  The  Pifmu 
however,  that  they  might  keep  foroe  meafures  of  decency  with 
him,  offered  him  fixty  thoufand  florins,  if  he  would  poftpone 
his  vifit  to  their  city.  The  offer  was  refufed,  and  the  Pifans 
difmifTed  all  the  German  cavalry  that  was  in  their  pay,  but 
kept  their  horfes ;  and  came  to  the  refolution,  if  they  were 
attacked,  to  call  to  their  aid  Charles  and  the  Florentines. 
Lewis  had  intelligence  of  all  thofe  proceedings,  and  Florence 
owed  her  liberty,  at  this  time,  to  the  firmnefs  of  the  PiJanSj 
and  the  differences  between  Cajiruccio  and  the  Bifliop^of 
Arexzo. 
State  of  The  ftate  of //^/|^  was  now  very  fingular.  The  pope  had 
Italy.  Icfs  power  there  than  he  had  in  any  part  of  the  Chrifiian 
world.  There  was  indeed  a  great  party  who  called  theoi- 
felves  Guelphs;  but  they  affedlcd  this  diftindion  only  to  keep 
themfelves  independent  of  the  Imperialifts,  and  his  holinefs 
durft  not  even  truft  his  perfon  in  Rome,  but  generally  refided 
at  Lyons,  or  fome  other  part  of  France.  Notwithftanding 
this,  though  the  pope  had  little  power,  he  had  great  influence 
in  Italy.  Being  infatiably  covetous,  he  had  amaffed  five  and 
twenty  millions  of  florins  of  gold,  above  fix  millions  fterliog 
money,  for  the  places  and  benefices  he  fold  ;  and  the  flates 
and  princes,  who  called  themfelves  Guelphs,  paid  him  no , 
other  acknowledgment  for  the  great  convenience  they  found 
in  fheltering  themfelves  under  his  name  and  authority.  Thts 
the  pope  apd  they  were  of  niutual  fervice  to  each  other. 
The  extravagant  power  of  excommunicating  fovereign  princes, 
which  he  aifumed  and  exercifed,  ferved  tbem  as  a  pretext  tp 
keep  them  free  from  the  imperial  yoke.  The  emperor,  on 
the  other  hand,  carried  his  claims  to  as  extravagant  a  pitch 
as  the  pope,  by  pretending  to  fucceed  to  all  the  rights  and 
dominions  of  the  old  Roman  emperors  in  Italy,  and  even  to 
that  of  making  popes;  while  at  the  fame  time  he  w» 
childifhly  devoted  to  the  fuperfiition  and  follies  of  the  papal 
religion  j  and  his  power  in  Italy,,  like  that  of  the  pope,  con- 
fifled  in  a  great  meafure  in  the  conveniency  which  the  Gibe- 
tins  found  in  oppofing  their  enemies  under  tl)e  fandion  of  hi» 
authority. 

LETVIS  thought  it  of  dangerous  confequence  to  his  af- 
fairs to  be  refufed  admittance  into  ^Pifa,  and  appointed  com- 
miffioners  to  treat  with  the  magiftracy,  who  would  not  fuffer 
them  to  enter  the  cicy ;  but  confented  to  fend  deputies  to 
treat  whh  the  bifhop  of  ^r^zz^,  upon  their  receiving  a  fafc 
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C6ft3u&  for  their  return,  which  they  accordingly  did ;    but 
nothing  could  be  agreed  upon.     The  deputies  in  going  back 
to  Pifa^  were  intercepted  by  Caftruccio';  and  the  biihop  com- 
plained of  Caftruccio  to  the  emperor,   as  if  the  affront  had 
been  offered  td  his  honour,  under  which  the  deputies  had 
treated.     Caftruccio  replied  with  equal  fpirit,  and  each  recri- 
minated on  the  other ;   but  it  was  very  difcernable,  that  the 
emperor  was  moft  inclinable  to  favour  paftruccio.    This  dif-  Death  of 
gufted  the  prelate  fo  n:\uch,  that  he  left  Lewis^  and  probably  the  bijhop 
would  have  reconciled  himfelf  to  the  pope  and  the  Florentines^ofPatzzo. 
if  he  had  not  died  in  his  journey  to  Arezzo, 

After  the  bifhop's  departure,  Caftruccio  aded  as  general 
and  fole  minifter  to  the  emperor.  The  Pifans  continuing 
refraftory,  their  city  was  befieged  and  taken;  but  we  know 
of  no  feverities  inflided  on  the  inhabitants,  farther  than  that 
tliey  were  burthened  with  the  entertainment  of  the  emperor 
for  almofl  two  months,  and  forced  to  furnifh  him  with  a  fum 
of  moneys  and  other  neceffaries,  for  continuing  his  journey 
to  Rome. 

CHARLES  of  Naples  no  fooner  heard  that  the  emperor 
was  fet  out  for  Romey  than  calling  together  a  general  afTem- 
bly  of  the  Florentines^  he  laid  before  them  the  neceility  he  ^ 

was  under  of  returning  to  defend  Naples  againft  the  emperor 
and  Ct^ruccio\  but  he  acquainted  them,  that  he  would  leave 
them  tor  his  deputy-governor  Philips  one  of  his  ablefl  gene^ 
rals,  with  one  thoufand  horfe  to  afTift  him.  He  then  he  fet 
out  for  Naples  by  the  way  of  Sienna  and  Perugia. 

Upon  the  departure  of  Charles^  Philip  refolved  on  an  en-  Piftoia 
terprize,  which  makes  a  great  figure  in  the  Florentine  hiftory ;  taken  fy 
and  that  was  no  lefs  than  the  furprizat  of  Piftoia^  where /^f  Flo- 
Caftruccio  had  left  feven  hundred  men  in  garrifon,  all  of  them  rentines. 
choice  troops.    He  concerted  his  meafures  with  two  Piftoian 
Guelph  exiles,  who  promifed  to  be  his  conduftors,  and  a  Nea^ 
pofttan  nobleman,  whofe  name  was  Simon  Tofa^,    All  others 
were  ignorant  of  his  defign ;  and  this  probably  was  the  chief 
reafonwhy  it  fucceeded.     In  confequence  of  their  agreement, 
he  marched  to  Prato^  where  he  prepared  fcaling  ladders,  and 
other  inflruments  and  machines  for  his  purpofe;   and  being 
attended  with  a  body  of  two  thoufand  foot,  and  fix  hundred 
horfe,  he  arrived  that  very  night  under  the  walls  oi  Piftoia. 
It  was  then  the  dead  of  winter,  and  the  frofl  fo  fevere,  that 
the  waters  in  the  ditches  were  paflable,  whereby  the  exiles 
came  near  enough  to  the  walls  to  mount  them  by  the  ai£f- 
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tance  of  their  fcaling  ladders ;  and  they  were  foHdwed  by 
about  one  hundred  of  their  party  j  while  thofe  without,  paU 
fmg  the  ditches,  attempted  with  pick-axes,  and  other  inftru- 
ments  they  brought  with  them,  to  penetrate  the  walls,  ia 
which  at  laft  they  made  two  fmali  breaches. 

In  the  mean  while  the  commandant  of  the  place,  in  going 
his  rounds,  perceiving  what  was  paffing,  alarmed  the  garri- 
fon,  who,  at  firfl  imagining  that  the  town  had  been  betrayed 
by  the  inhabitants,  were  fomewhat  backward  in  {landing  to 
their  arms  ;  but  feeing  the  townfmen,  who  were  by  this  time 
likewife  alarmed,  charge  the  enemy  with  great  vigour,   they 
feconded  them  fo  well,  that  the  Florentines  who  bad  entered 
muft  have  been  cut  in  pieces  or  driven  back,  had  not  the 
breaches  .been  fo  widened,  that  Philip  entered  them  at  the 
bead  of  fome  of  his  horfe,  by  which  means  he  fomewhat 
checked  the  fury  of  the  townfoien  and  the  garrifon.     Not- 
withftanding  this,  the  latter  was  fo  well  fupported,  that  the 
afl'ailants  mud  have  been  repelled  with  great  Jofs,  had  they 
not  found  means  to  fet  fire  to  the  gates,  by  which  the  whole 
body,  both  of  horfe  and  foot,  entered  the  place,  and  with 
gieat  daughter  to  themfelves,  as  well  as  their  enemies,  gained 
fothe  ground,    and    pufhed  on  towards    the    market-placet 
This  fuccefs  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  adlive  inr 
trepidity  of  Philips  who  expofed  himfelf  to  all  kinds  of  dan- 
ger, and  ordered  a  body  of  his  horfe  to  fecure  the  breaches, 
fo  as  to  take  from  his  own  fofdiers  all  hopes  of  flying.    The 
aflailants  were  likewife  greatly  favoured  by  the  confufioa  and 
hurry  of  the  women,  children,  arid  the  more  fearful  part  of  the 
citizens,  which  greatly  alarmed  and  djfordered  the  garrifon^nd 
townfmen;  and  C^rw^c/Vs  two  fons,  retiring  with  the  gar- 
rifon to  the  citadel,  the  townfmen  returned  to  their  feveral 
homes.     The  Florentines^  feeing  now  no  enemy,    difpeifed 
themfelves  all  over  the  town  ;    fo  that  when  Philip  marched 
to  force  the  citadel,  he  was  attended  with  a  very  inconfider. 
able  number  of  his  foldiers,  and  thofe  moftly  officers.    The 
garrifon  obferving  this,  attacked  him  with  great  fury ;    and  it 
was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  he  could  maintain  his  ground 
till  day-break,  when  his  ftraggling  foldiers,  hearing  of  their 
general's  danger,    and  aftahied  of  their  own   irregularities, 
rejoined  him  ;  while  the  garrifon  retired  to  the  citadel,  which 
they  foon  after  abandoned.     The  Florentines^  becoming  thus 
abfolute  mailers  both  of  the  town  and  citadel,  again  gave  a 
loofe,  not,  perhaps,  without  leave  from  their  general,  to  the 
fplrit  of  rapine,  and  plundered  equally  friends  as'  foes.     As  to 
'  Philips  having  fettled  afFairs,  and  left  a  g^irrifon  in  Pijloia^ 
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he  returned,  in  ten  days  from  his  firft  fetting  out  upon  his  ex- 
pedition, to  Florence^  where  he  was  received  with  triumphal 
honours. 

Ik  the  mean  while,  the  emperor  and  his  cdnfort  had  en-  ne  m* 
tered  Rome;  and  though  he  had  been  formerly  excommuni-/^^ 
cated  by  the  pope,  he  was  received  there  as  emperor  by  the  crowned tu, 
Gibilin  faction,  and  crowned  emperor,  by  two  excommuni-  Rome, 
cated  biihops,  on  the  feventeenth  oi  January^  1328,  without 
taking  the  ufual  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  holy  fee.     The  Ro-^ 
mansy  at  this  time,  feemed  to  have  forgot  there  was  fuch  a 
perfon  as  a  pope  in  being.     The  Colonna^  the  Vrjini^  the  Sa- 
velli^  and  Conti  families,  who  were  the  great  barons  o(  Reme^  ' 
and  its  territory,  fupported   the  imperial  againft  the  papal 
dignity ;    and  Lewis  appeared   on   all  occafions  in  imperial  - 
robes,  and  as  lord  paramount  of  all  Italy.     Ca/irucch  conti- 
nued to  be  flill  his,  diftinguifhed  favourite ;    and  fuch  was  the 
confidence  he  repofed  in  him,  that  he  gave  him  not  only  the 
title  of  count,  but  the  government  of  Rome,  ^ 

There  is  feme  reafon  for  believing  that  thofe  honours 
were  paid  Cajirucch^  not  more  on  account  of  his  perfonal 
merits,  than  from  the  apprehenfions  Lewis  was  under  from 
bis  a<9ive  ambitious  fpirit.  When  Cajiruccio  underftood^ 
(which  he  did  in  three  days  after  the  thing  happened)  that 
Piji^ia  was  loft,  he  forgot  himfelf  fo  far  as  even  to  reproach 
the  emperor  for  having  obliged  him  to  attend  him;  and 
without  more  ceremony  he  left  Rome^  attended  with  his  own 
troops,  who  were  one  tnoufand'  crofs-bows,  a  weapon  at  that  ' 
time  greatly  ufed  in  lialy^  and  fix  hundred  chofen  horfe,' 
and  fet  out  for  Pifa ;  but  in  his  march,  through  impatience 
and  folicitude,  he  left  his  troops  behind  him,  and  through 
almoft  impajOTable  dangerous  roads  he  entered  Pifa^  with  no  > 
more  than  twelve  followers.  The  Pifans^  feeing  him  fo 
(lightly  attended,  received  him  with  grea^  refpe<3;  and  his 
firft  care  was  to  place  a  well-provided  garrifon  in  Murliy 
which  lay  jn  the  neighbourhood  of  Pijloia,  He  then  returned 
to  P if a^  where,  being  fupported  by  the  Imperialifts,  whoie 
caufe  he  faid  was  the  fame  as  his  own,  he  raifed  money  for 
e^cecuting  Kis  defigns. 

Gratitude  is  feldom  the  diftinguifliing  virtue  of  repiib-  Differena 
Jicans.     Notwithftanding  the  extafies  with  which  the  Floren-  bet-ween 
tines  \\zdk  i tc^hcd  Phijip^  uppn  his   return  from  his  Pi/ioian  th  Flo^ 
oroedition,  they  foon'  fell  at  variance  ^yith  him  when,  he  in-  rentines 
fiiled  upon;th.eir  being  at  the  expcnce  of  prpyiding  all  thipgs  andVhu 
neceflary  for  keeping  pofleffion  of  Pijloia,     They  pleaded,  "P* 
that   they  had  pun<3ually  performed^all  agreements  with  his 
mafter,  and  thAt  Jie  ought  to  provide  for  the  iiafety  of  the 
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place  out  of  the  plunder  he  had  carried  from  it.  Philip  rev 
plied,  by  urgir.g  the  laws  and  praflite  of  war;  and  tbus^ 
in  the  heat  of  the  difpute,  the  fecufity  of  Ptjioia  was  unpro- 
vided for.  Qifirucdo  was  minutely  informed  of  all  that 
pafied ;  and,  before  the  parties  could  come  to  an  accommo- 
dation, he  befieged  Pijloia  with  a  great  army,  which  he  had 
aflembled  at  Pi  [a  and  Lucca. 
Pifloia  he-  SIMON  tOSJ^  the  Florentine  nobleman  we  have  already 
Jteged^  mentioned,  commanded  at  that  time  in  Pijloia^  with  a  gar- 
rifon  of  ore  thoufand  foot  and  thiee  hundred  horfe,  aflifted 
by  all  the  Piftomn  Gudphs.  No  fooner  was  it  known  at  Flo'^ 
rence  that  the  fiege  was  formed,  than  the  citizens  there, 
proceeding  from  the  cxfreme  of  frugality  to  that  of  public 
tpirit,  cffeied  to  devote  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  Philip  for 
the  relief  of  the  town,  and  aflually  raifcd  an  army  of  twenty 
,  .  thoufand  foot  and  three  thoufand  horfe  ;  at  the  head  of  which 
Philip  went  to  give  baitle  to  Caftruccio*  The  latter's  intel- 
ligence was  fo  g,ood,  that  he  knew  the  place  had  within  it 
but  two  months  provifion  ;  and  being  no  (Iranger  to  the  abi- 
lities of  Philips  he  refolved  to  a£l  upon  the  defenfive ;  but 
in  the  mean  while  he  fecmfd  to  make  fuch  difpofitions  for 
engaging,  as  prevented  the  Florentines  from  attacking  him  \n 
his  camp,  Coftruccio  made  ufe  of  the  time  which  this  de- 
lay gaye  bi^,  in  fortifying  his  camp  w^th  trees  and  pal- 
lifades,  which  he  cut  down  in  the  neighbourhood ;  fo  thaf 
when  the  Florentines^  tired  out  with  long  expeftation,  ac- 
tually attacked  it,  they  found  it  impregnable.  This  difap- 
pointment  threw  the  Florentines  into  great  coni^ernatiori.  In 
vain  they  challenged  Caftruccio^  by  the  foynd  of  all  the 
trunripets  in  their  army,  to  fight  them  ;  and  at  laft,  finding 
no  other  pbjefl  to  employ  them,  they  refolved  to  plunder 
the  dcfencelefs  territories  of  Pifa  and  Lucca^  which  they  acr 
cordingly  did.  Even  this  did  not  fliake  Caftruccio  in  his  p\ir- 
,  poife.  Almoft  three  months  were  now  elapfed  fince  the  fiege 
had  been  formed.  The  garrifon  was  reduced  to  the  laft 
mouthful  of  their  provifion  3  they  faw  their  friends  abandon 
them  ;  they  had  no  farther  profpedl  of  relief;  and  Caftruccio 
{indfe-  wifely  offering  them  an  honourable  capitulation,  they  furrenr 
taken.  dered  the  place,  and  ms^rched  out  with  what  we  now  call 
the  honours  of  war. 

The  Florentine  hiftorians*^  with  great  jufiicc,  think  this 

«  retaking  of  Pijioia  to  be  the  moft  Alining  ^Sdon  of  Caftruc- 

do's  life  ;  and  undoubtedly,  every  thing  confidered,  it  fbewed 

a  vaft  fuperiority  of  military  genjus  over  all  his  cotempora- 
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r^es.  Ic  was,  in  that  age,  a  new  fpeflacle  to  behold  a  con* 
queror  take  poflefHon  of  a  ftrong  city  in  the  fight,  as  it  ' 
were*  of  a  far  fuperior  army  fent  to  relieve  it.  The  Floren* 
tines  could  fcarce  believe  their  own  eyes  \  but  within  a 
very  few  days  they  received  ftill  more  mortifying  news.  The 
emperor,  who  had  all  this  time  remained  at  Rome^  provoked 
by  the  pope's  bull,  by  which  he  was  diveflcd  of  all  his  titles 
and  poflefiions,  fummoned  together  at  Rome  a  general  aflem- 
bly,  wherein  he  was  fo  prefumptuous  as  to  ad!  as  pope.  He  or-  The  em- 
dered  no  bifhop  to  be  abfent  above  three  months,  and  two f^for  oBs 
days  journey,  from  their  fees,  under  pain  of  deprivation,  and  ^  t^t^* 
Others  being  elefted  in  their  room.  Hr  then  paffed  fentence 
of  death  upon  all  heretics,  and  particularly  upon  the  pope, 
whom  he  termed  "John  de  Cahors,  from  the  place  of  his  nati- 
vity, and  whom  he  likewife  condemned  for  high  treafon 
againft  the  imperial  dignity.  After  this  Levj'ts^  in  another 
grand  aflembly  of  clergy  and  laity,  produced  a  cordelier, 
called  hihtr  Peter  de  Corvaria^  and  afked  the  aflembly  whether 
they  would  have  him  for  their  pope.  Upon  their  anfwering  in 
the  affirmative,  he  invefted  him  with  the  papacy,  by  putting  a 
ring  on  his  finger,  and  throwing  a  j-obe  over  his  fhoulders. 
He  then  gave  him  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.  together  with  a 
folemp  jndu<3ion  into  the  papacy ;  and  he  was  crowned  by  his 
hands,  as  if  his  firft  coronation  had  been  irregular,  Robert 
king  of  ^aples  was  doomed  to  the  fame  death,  as  pope'^^Aw 
had  been  by  Lewis  \  nor  is  it  eafy  to  conceive  what  could 
drive  fo  prudent  9  prince,  as  Lewis  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been,  into  fu^h  frantic  meafures,  if  he  had  not  intended  to 
refide  in  Itcffy.  Without  hazarding  farther  conjeftures,  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  difappointed  in  the  afliftance  of  a  fleet  he 
cxpefied  from  Sicily ;  and  he  was  fo  far  from  being  able  to 
jnake  any  impreflion  upon  Robert  by  land,  that  be  everyday 
cxpefted  to  be  befieged  in  Rome  by  that  prince.  At  the  fame 
time  he  had  certain  intelligence  from  Germany,  that  the 
princes  there  were  forming  cabals  againft  him,  and  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  ftripped  of  the  imperial  dignity.  For 
thefe  and  other  reafons,  but  above  all,  becaufe  he  faw  fome 
of  the  great  Roman  families  difgufled  with  his  conduct,  he 
removed  from  Rome  to  Terniy  and  openly  declared,  that  he 
intended  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  Florence ;  by  which  de- 
claration all  thp  TufcanGibelins  reforted  to  his  army,  which 
thereby  became  very  formidable. 

This  impending  danger,  with  the  certain  account?  the  Danger  of 
Florentines  received  at  the  fame  time  of  the  great  prepara-  Florence^ 
tions  making  againft  them  by  Caftruccio^  and  the  petty  ftates 
which  lay  towards  ti^e  foot  of  the  AppennineSy  threw  them  into 
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,  ^  the  utmofl  conftcrnation  ;  but  they  foon  recovered  thcmfelvcs, 
and,  like  men  of  fen fe,  they  refolved  to  provide  againft  the 
worft,  and  to  fell  their  liberties  as  dear  as  they  could.  They 
fummoned  their  confederates  to  their  affiftance;  flrengthened, 
repaired 9  and  revidiualled  their  garrifons,  and  augmented 
their  forces,  determining  bravely  to  wait  for  the  event.  Two 
incidents  happened  which  gave  them  vaft  relief.  The  Sicilian 
fleet,  commanded  by  Peter,  fon  to  the  king  of  Sicily^  jeined 
by  that  of  the  Genoefe  Gihelim,  was  now  at  fea  ;  and  Peter  fent 
feveral  meflages  to  the  emperor,  entreating  him  to  return 
to  Rome,  This  produced  a  kind  of  a  negotiation,  which 
relaxed  the  preparations  of  the  emperor,  who  had  by  this 
time  advanced  as  far  as  Arezzo,  and  gave  the  Florentines  a 
Dembof  ^^^^^^^  refpite.  The  other  incident  was  far  more  in  their  fa- 
Caflrac-  ^^^^ '  ^^^  ^'  '^^^  ^^^  critical  junfture  the  famous  CqftrucciB, 
CIO,  their  capital  enemy,  died,  being  worn  out  by  his  piilitary  fa- 

tigues, t  His  death  was  followed  by  that  of  their  other  impla* 
cable  enemy,  GaJeazzoy  vifcount  of  Milaffy  which  happened 
at  Pefiia. 
Good/or-  The  Florentines^  could  fcarcely  give  credit  to  their  good 
/i«^  £^ /i&^  fortune,  when  they  heard  of  the  death  of  Cajiruccioy  who 
Floren-  left  behind  him  two  Tons,  yet  in  their  nonage,  .and  under 
tines«  the  tutelage  of  their  mother  and  relations.  As  foon  as  thcf 
emperor,  who  was  fiill  in  treaty  with  the  Sicilians,  heard  of 
Cajiruccio's  death,  he  went  by  fea  to  Pifoy  and  gave  over  all 
farther  thoughts  of  molefting  the  Florentines-^  who,  being 
freed  from  that  terror,  thought  now  of  aSing  offenfivcly. 
Their  firft  attempt  was  upon  Artemini,  which  had  been  taken 
from  them  by  Cajlruccio  7  they  attacked  it  with  fo  much  vi- 
gour, that,  though  it  was  very  well  garrifoned,  they  carried 
the  town,  and  granted  a  capitulation  to  the  cjiftle,  after 
eight  days  fiegc.  In  the  mean  while  Lewis,  who  ftill  re- 
mained in  Italy,  came  to  Pi/a,  and  there  deprived  Caftruc- 
€i/s  children  and  friends  of  the  government,  which  be  be- 
ftowed  upon  Tar lati,  brother  to  the  late  bifhop  of  jfrezzo. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Lucca,  and,  notwithftariding  all  the 
prefents  given,  and  applications  made  to  him  by  Caftruccioh 
widow,  he  gave  the  government  of  that  city  to  One  of  his 
own  generals  ;  but  exacted  heavy  contributions  both  there 
and  3t  Ptfa,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  their  recovered  li- 
berties. 

Aboxtt  this  time,  to  compleat  the  good  fortune  of  tbe 
Florentines,  their  governor  Charles,  fon  to  the  king p(  Naples, 
died.  The  Florentines  confidered  his  death  as  a  great  deii- 
verance,  on  account  of  the  prodigious  fums  of  money  which 
his  rapacious  Neapolitans  carried  from  Florenu.  They,  there- 
fore. 
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Tore,  applied  themfelves  to  the  regulation  of  their  govern-  Alterations 
meat  with  great  afliduity,  and  inilituted  two  cbuncils  for  theiV  tbego^ 
tnanagemeDt  of  their  moft  important  affairs ;    one  compofed  vemment 
of  pleb€;ians  only;    the  other,  which  they  called  the  mixed ^ Flo* 
council,  "equally  of  plebeians  and  nobles.     They  likewife  re-rencc. 
fyi&cd  the  duration  of  the  gonfalonier's  office,  from  fix  to 
four  months. 

This  year  the  Florentines  gave  a  fignal  .proof  of  the  ^'  ^* 
firmnefi  and  wifdom  of  their  government.  The  emperor  ^3^9* 
Lewis,  who  was  fUU  at  Pi/a,  notwithftanding  the  vaft  fums 
he'  had  exacted  of  the  Italian  ftates,  was  both  poor  and  con* 
temptible ;  and  eight  hundred  of  his  cavalry  left  his  fervice 
for  want  of  pay.  Their  Sefign  at  firft  was  to  have  furprifed 
Lucca;  but  being  difappointed,  they  fubflfted  by  ravaging  the 
neighbouring  Country  ;  and  at  laft  offered  their  fervice  to  the 
Flgrentinesy  who,  after  long  deliberation,  rejefled  it,  as  being 
too  dangerous  for  their  public;  liberty.  This  refufal  multi* 
plied  diforders  in  the  open  country ;  and  Lewisj  being  afraid 
of  the  confequences,  treated  with  them,  by  Jzo,  now  vifcount 
of  Milan,  who '  engaged  to  pay  them  the  arrears  they  de« 
manded.  The  mutineers  accordingly  named  fome  agents, 
who  received  the  money  from  Azo,  but  carried  it  off"  to  Ger-- 
many;  arid  this  difappointment  farther  incenfed  the  mutineers, 
who  were  the  flower  of  the  emperor's  army,  fo  that  he  came 
to  a  refolution  of  immediately  returning  to  Germany,  Caf" 
truccio's  fons  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  ^or  en* 
deavouring  to  repoflefc  themfelves  of  Piftoia,  which  had  like- 
wife  been  taken  from  them,  and  garrifoned  by  Lewis ;  and 
drawing  together  a  great  nun\ber  of  their  father's  friends  and 
followers,  they  found  means  to  enter  the  place,  but  were 
foon  driven  out  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  biftorian  of  Florence^  takes  notice,  though,  not  in 
the  order  of  time,  of  a  kind  of  CatHinarian  confpiracy,  which 
was  this  ye?r  formed  at  Florence^  to  burn  the  city,  and  admit 
into  it  the  troops  of  Lexms  and  Caftruccio.  We  are  likewife 
told,  that  upon  fearcbing  the  houfes  of  the  inhabitants^ 
evidences  of  the  plot  were  difcovered ;  and  that,  fome  of  tjhe 
conspirators  beiog  put  to  death,  the  city  returned  to  a  ftat^ 
of  tranquility.  We  are  however  apt,  from  the  manner  in 
which  this  plot  is  introduced  and  related,  to  believe  that  it 
was  of  the  Florentine  government'*  own  malting,  to  give  themi 
a  handle  for  taking  oft'  fome  citizens  they  fufpe^led. 

The  emperor  bad  now  pajTed  the  Appenmnes  in  bis-  return 
tp  G4rmanf^  in  no  very  creditable  circum^ances.     He  had 
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left  the  pope  of  his  own  creation  2XPifa^  in  a  moft  forlorn 
condition  ;  and  he  was  refufed  admittance  into  Milan  by  Jzo^ 
whom,  till  then,  he  took  to  be  his  creature.  During  his 
treatjr  with  the  mutineers,  who  had  left  his  fervice,  he  bad 
fent  Marco  Vifconti^  one  of  his  chief  officers,  to  their  camp, 
as  a  hoftage,  and  he  was  there  detained ;  but  being  a  perfon 
of  great  abilities  and  credit  in  the  army,  they  no  fooner  heard 
of  the  emperor's  departure  for  Germany^  than  they  chofe  him 
to  be  their  general,  and  encamped  on  a!n  eminence  that 
overlooks  Lucca.  Having  now  the  face  of  a  regular  army, 
the  German  garrifon  of  Lucca  put  Marco  in  pofleffion  of 
that  city,  and  he  oflfered  to  give  it  up  to  the  Florentines^ 
on  two  conditions ;  firft,  that  the  Florentines  (hould  pay  his 
army  all  their  arrears,  which  amounted  to  a  very  large  fum; 
fecondly,  that  fome  provifion  fhould  be  made  for  the  family 
of  Cajirucciot  with  whom  Marco  lived  in  the  moft  intimate 
frijendftiip.  The  matter  was  moft  ferioufly  debated  zt  Florence \ 
and  Aretin  ^  has  given  us  a  very  fine  fpeecb  made  by  Pine 
Tofa^  a  Florentine  nobleman,  to  perfuade  his  countrymen  to 
accept  of  the  offer.  Private  animofities,  however,  prevailed 
fb  greatly  at  that  time  amongft  the  Florentines^  that  it  was 
reje6led,  6n  pretext  that  the  fum  required  was  too  large,  and 
that  Lucca  would  entirely  fall  under  the  dominioh  of  the 
Florentines^  without  their  being  at  fuch  an  expence. 

FLORENCE^  from  being  but  a  few  months  before  on  the 
brink  of  perdition,    was  now  at  the.fummit  of  her  glory, 
courted  and  revered  by  all  the  free  ftates  of  Italy.     The 
Pijloians  fent  a  deputation  to  implore  her  fricndftiip  and  pro- 
teftion,  which  the  Florentines  readily  granted..   The  terms 
were,  that  all  the  Piftoian  exiles  flioulabe  reftored,  and  that 
xh^  Florentines  {howXdi  be  put  in  poffeflion  of  ^«r//,  Carmni^ 
and  other  places.  This  advantageous  treaty  induced  the  Floren- 
tines to  beftow  a  particular  compliment  upon  thofe  Piftoianfy 
who  had  been  moft  adtive  in  bringing  it  about.     Giacomo 
Stroza^  2l  Florentine  nobleman,  or  knight,    was  deputed  by   • 
the  republic  to  repair  to  Pifioia^  where,  in  her  name,  he  in- 
vc;fted  four  of  the  inhabitants  with  the  equeftrian  honours  of 
Florence^  and  made  each  of  them  a  handfome  prefent  in  m6- 
Po>Jperit9   ^^y*     Magnificent  public  entertainments  of  feafting  and  (hews 
rftheYXo-  were  exhibited  at  the  fame  time.     This  peace,  fo  honourable 
rcQtines.    for  both  parties,  occafioned  many  of  the  proprietors  of  forts 
in  the  territories  oi  Lucca  to  put  themfelves  under  thepro- 
,  te£tion  of  the  Florentines^  and  even  the  Pifans  had  the  fpirit 
to  expel  out  of  their  city  Tarlati^  the  imperial  governor  left 
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ihem  by  Lewu^  and  to  call  in  Marco  Vtfconti  for  their  pro* 
ttStoi.  Vtfconti  after  this  repaired  to  Florence^  where  he  was 
received  with  diftinguiftied  honours,  and  renewed  the  nego- 
tiation between  the  Florentines  and  the  German  garrifon  at 
Lucca.  This  negotiation  proving  inefFeSual,  Marco  left  Tuf-- 
cany ;  and  the  Pifans  immediately  offered  to  ftrike  the  bar- 
gain which  the  Florentines  h?d  rejeSed, .  by  paying  the  G^r- 
mans  their  arreais,  on  condition  of  talcing  pofTeilion  of  Lucca. 
This  ftep  was  confldered  by  the  Florentines  in  fo  unfavourable 
a  light,  that  they  immediately  denounced  war  againfl  the  Pi-  ^^  'witb 
fansy  and  invaded  their  ftate.  About  this  time  Catino^  a  ^*^" 
town  which  had  put  itfelf  under  the  prptedion  of  the  Flo- 
rentinesy  expelled  their  garrifon  j  as  did  feveral  other  places, 
by  the  inftigation  of  Caftruccioh  party  and  family.  America 
Donatio  a  Florentine  nobleman,  was  appointed  to  th^  com- 
mand of  an  army  for  reducing  them  ;  in  which  he  fuccecded 
fo  well,  that  the  Pifans  now  fued  for  peace  and  obtained  it. 
Caiinoy  however,  ftill  held  out,  and  a  new  fcene  was  opeired 
at  Lucca.  There  the  Pifam^  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  ^ 
perform  their  promifes  to  the  garrifon,  Spinola^  a  Genoefe 
nobleman  of  immenfe  riches,  was,  by  the  Germans^  put  in 
pofleffion  of  the  city,  and  adled  with  great  lenity,  in  hopes 
of  reconciling  the  Lucquefe  to  his  government,  offering,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  Florentines. 

The  latter  had  all  along  flattered  themfelves  of  becoming  Progre/s  of 
msiAcxs  of  Lucca^  without  any  expence:   they  therefore  re- the  war, 
jedted  all  Spinola's  advances,  prefled  the  fiege  of  Catino  with  . 
more  fury  than  ever,  and  pradifed  with  the  garrifons  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  induce  them  to  throw  ofF  the  Lucquefe  yokc^ 
which  fome  of  them  did,     Spinota  and  the  Lucquefe^  upon 
this,  marched  againft  one  of  the  revolted  garrifons,  which 
they  took,  and  put  all  the  Florentines  in  it  to  the  fword. 
They*  then  returned  home  in  high  fpirits,  to  make  new  and  Siege  of 
more  powerful  levies  for  the  relief  of  Catino^  being  encouraged  Catino. 
by  a  report  that  they  were  to  be  ftrongly  fupported  by  the  em- 
peror.   This  extraordinary  {hew  of  refolution  in  the  Luc- 
quefe  determined  the  Florentines  to  more  vigorous  operations 
againft  the  town,    which  they  now  compleatly  fui  rounded 
with  a  ftrong  rampart  and  ditch,  the  laft  being  filled  with 
water  from  a  neighbouring  river.    According  to  the  Florentine 
htftorian  ^,  this  work  would  have  done  honour  even  to  the  old 
Romans.    He- tells  us,  the  ditch  and  the  rampart  ran  through 
a  level  plain  fix  miles  in  length  ;  that  where  it  was  impollible 
to  carry  it  on,  by  reafon  of  the  linevennefs  of  the  ground,  a 
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wall  was  run  up,  which  was  ftrengtbened  with  baftitfns  at  a 
froall  diftance  from  one  another  \  and  that  the  coiripars  of  the 
whole  was  about  twelve  miles*  SpinaLty  however,  receiving 
a  reinforcement  of  German  h<^T(e,  attacked  this  fortification 
with  great  obflinacy  -,  •but  was  beaten  off,  through  the  excel-* 
lent  difpofitions  made  by  the  Florentines,  who  feem  in  this 
iiege  to  have  copied  the  conduct  of  Cajlruccio  at  the  fiege  of 
Pi/iota^  At  the  extremity  of  the  ditch  lay  the  caflle  ofSeviaf ' 
and,  by  .reafon  of  its  great  diftance  from  the  Lucquefe^  the 
guard  was  but  flight  in  that  quarter.  Splnohiy  underftanding 
this,  marched  in  the  night-time  a  body  of  troops,  which 
forced  their  way  within  the  Florentine  entrenchments,  being 
favoured  by  a  ftrong;  attack  which  the  Lucquefe  made  upon 
another  quarter.  1  he  Florentines^  however,  perceived  their 
danger,  by  their  enemies  drawing  off  from  the  attaclp  as  fbon 
as  their  party  made  a  iignat  of  their  having  entered  the  en- 
trenchments, and  haftening  to  fupport  them.  The  Floren- 
iinesy  -being  neareft  to  the  place  of  danger,  were  the  firft  who 
attacked  them,  and  fought  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  Germans 
and  Lucquefey  who  had  entered  the  entrenchments,  were  either 
driven  out  of  them,  or  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Catino* 
This  difappointment  did  not  daunt  the  fpirit  of  the  Lucquefe^ 
who,  in  their  attack  at  Serra,,  made  Giacomo  Medicis^  a  noble 
Florentine  knight,  prifoner.  The  operations  were  tarried  on  with 
.  infinite  obftinacy  on  both  fides  ;  but  fo  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Florentines,  who  were  perpetually  relieving  one  another 
from  their  capital,  that  Spinola  was  at  laft  forced  to  retreat  to 
Pefcia\  and  tht  garrifon  ofCaiino,  unable  to  hold  longer  out, 
furrendered  the  place  upon  an  honourable  capitulation.  The 
Florentines  debated  long  amongft  themfelves,  whether  they 
fhould  demolifli  Catino ;  but  the  ftrength  and  importance  of 
its  fituation  determined  them  to  preferve'it. 
^ he  Flo-  '  The  fuccefsof  the  fiege  ofCatino^  and  feme  other  advan- 
rentines  tages  obtained  about  the  fame  time,  gave  fuch  reputation  and 
^efiege  fpi^jt  to  the  Florentines^  that  they  refolved  to  befiege  Lucca 
Lucca.  jtfelf ;  to  which  they  were  greatly  encouraged  by  the  loflfes 
the  Lucquefel^izA  lately  received,  their  now  having  no  allies 
they  could  depend  upon  for  relief,  and  the  diftrefled  flate 
of  the  emJ)eror's  affairs  in  Germany.  The  anti-pope,  who 
had  been  created  by  the  emperor,  after  skulking. for  fome  time 
about  Italy,  was  fent  prifoner  by  the  archbifhop  of  Pifa  to  his 
rival  John  XXII.  before  whom  he  prefented  himfelf  with  a 
halter  about  his  neck,  and  was  by  him  committed  to  prifon, 
he  died  three  years  zfter.The Florentines^  having  now  no  where 
enemy  in  Italy  they  could  dread,  laid  a  vigorous  fiege  to  Ltteca, 
and  made  thertifelvcs'  mafters  of  all  the  neighbouring  fortifi- 
cations* 
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cations.  The  place  was  defended  by  Spinohj  who  was  on 
the  point  of  giving  it  up,  when  affairs  took  a  fudden  turn 
againft  the  beficgers.  About  the  year  1331,  John  kii^  of 
Bohemia^  fon  to  the  emperor  Henry  of  Luxemiurg^  marched 
with  an  army  into  Lombardyi  in  quali(y  of  vicar  of  the  em- 
pire. Having  reduced  Brefcia^  and  a  great  many  places  in 
that  neighbourhood,  Bergamo  particularly,  he  received  a  de- 
putation from  Spinola  and  the  Lucquefe^  ofFering  to  put  them- 
,  felvcs  under  his  protefiion-,  provided  he  would  raife  the  fiege. 
jfohn  had  his  reafons  for  attempting  xo  footh  the  Florentines ^  j  •  ' 
^nd  fent  an  ambafTador  to  Florence  to  prevail  with  the  ma- 
giftracy  and  people  to  recal  their  troops  from  before  Lucca  5 
but  all  applications  of  that  kind* proved  inefFedual,  znd  John 
marched  with  his  army  to  raife  the  fiege.  This  woiild  have 
been  no  eafy  matter,  had  not  a  fpirit  of  mutiny  happened  at 

*  that  very  time  to  take  poiTedion  of  the  Florentine  troops,  who 
had  infulted  the  Lucquefi  with  the  moft  wanton  abufe;  fo  that 

the  i%r^w//«/ generals  thought  proper  to  draw  offtheirarmy,7%^^r^/ j;^  ' 
after  having  continued  for  almoft  five  months  before  the  place. r^/^y. 
Simon^  a  noble  Pijlo'tany  who  aded  as  John*s  general,  upon 
the  retreat  of  the  jP&r^;r//W,  found  an  eafy  admittance  into 
Lucca  I  and,  after  eRablilhing  his  mailer's  authority  there,  he 
entered  the  Florentine  dominions  at  the  head  of  twelve  hun- 

*  dred  horfe  and  two  thoufand  foot,  and  having  laid  them  wafte, 
he  returned  without  any  lofs  to  Lucca :  an  infult  for  which  he. 
muft  have  dearly  paid,  had  it  not  been  for  the  jealoufies  and 
divifions  which  flill  reigned  amongft  the  Florentines.     About 

.  this  time  John  made  himfelf  mafter  of  P/7rm^,  Cremona,  Pa* 
via,  Modena,  and  other  places ;  fo  that  he  grew  very  formid- 
able, in  Italy,  He  found,  however,  that  he  could  not  main«- 
tain  his  ground  without  leaguing  himfelf  with  the  pope ;  and, 
to  the  amazement  of  all  Europe^  from  being  mortal  enemies, 
they  ran  into  a  firi£l  alliance  with  one  another.  His  holinels, 
on  this  occafion,  employed  his  legate  at  Bologna  as  bis  ple- 
nipotentiary;  and  though  he  hated  y^A»,  yet  he  knew  his 
affairs  were  fo  embarrafled  in  Germany,  that  he  muft  be 
quickly  obliged  to  quit  Italy,  and  therefore  that  his  conquefls 
could  not  be  very  permanent.  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  and 
the  Florentines,  had  hitherto  continued  faithfully  attached  to 
the  pope ;  but  feeing  this  unnatural  conjundion  between  his 
holinefs  and  John,  they  entered  into  a  confederacy  againft 
both,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  feveral  6f  the  other  Italian 
ffates.  The  confequence  of  this  alliance  was,  that  the  Pi/- 
fvians  put  themfelves  under  the  prpteflion  of  Florence,  and 
even  admitted  z  Florentine  garrifon  into  their  city.  Con- 
tinuing however  to  cxcrcife  the  outward  marks  of  go- ern- 
5  "^c«^ 
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meat,  they  were  confidered  neither  as.  being  i;he  fubjeds  noT 
the  allies  of  Florence,  The  Lucquefe^  about  the  fame  time,  bc- 
fieged  and  took  pofleflion  of  the  fmall  town  cf  Barga^  which 
was  under  the  Fbrentifie  protedion,  the  Florentines  in  vain 
cndearouring  to  raife  the  ficge. 
^bejyftem  By  x}^vs  time  the  whole  fyftem,  of  power  in  Italy  was 
^/T'^  changed ;  but  it  muft  be  faid,  to  the  glory  of  the  Floreniink^ 
'"^  y  that  theyiiuck  much  firmer  than  any  other //tf//V?«  ftaie  did 
to  the  principles  of  their  conftitutional  independency.  Jehn^ 
king  of  Bohemia,  had  been  obKged  to  return  to  Germof^i 
but  he  had  left  his  fon  Charles  at  the  head  of  his  affairs  and 
armies  in  Italy.  The  ftriift  alliance  that  ftill  fubfifted  between 
Charles  and  the  hgsite  oi  Bologna ,  at  lad  prevailed  with  the 
princes  of  Ferrara,  f^erona^  Mantua,  and  even  Milan,  though 
jtzoy  as  we  have  already  feen,  was  the  fworn  foe  of  Floreme^ 
to.  join  iri  the  confederacy  with  the  Florentines  and  the  king 
of  Naples :  and  we  may  form  fome  eftimate  of  the  feveral  dc- 
grcres  of  power  the  parties  were  poffeifed  of,  by  the  contin- 
gents each  was  obliged  to  fend  to  their  common  defence]  for 
of  three  thoufand  horfe  which  they  agreed  to  bring  into  the 
fields  tht  Florentines  were  to  furniih  fix  hundred  ;  the  king  of 
Naples  2$  many  \  Mq/iino,  prince  (who  was  commonly  then 
called  Dog)  of  Verona,  eight  hundred ;  Jzo,  vifcount  of  Milan^ 
fix  hundred  i  and  the  princes  or  dukes  (for  their  titles  at  this 
time  were  as  unfettled  as  their  power)  of  Ferrara  and  Mat^ 
tua,  two  hundred  each.  The  legate  was  making  war  in  the 
Ferrarefe  when  he  heard  of  this  powerful  confederacy  taking 
place ;  and  he  immediately  fent  deputies  to  expoftulate  with 
the  Florentines,  and,  if  poiSble,  to  draw  them  off  from  the 
alliance.  The  anfwer  returned  by  the  Florentines  was  modeft, 
but  firm :  they  reprefented  the  great  fervices  they  had  often 
done  to  the  fee  of  Rome;  but  feemed  furprifed  at  being  re- 
/proached  for  entering  into.ndeafures  againd  the  Ton  and  grand- 
ion  of  the  emperor  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  who  had  been  their 
mortal  enemy.  This  ntuation  of  affairs  in  Italy^  recalled 
John  king  of  Bohemia  from  Germany,  and  he  was  met  by  hi* 
fon  Charles  at  ^arma.  Here  he  learned,  that  Majlim  of  Vi- 
rona  had  feized  Brefcia  and  Bergamo,  as  Azo  had  Pavra, 
Charles,  who  brought  back  with  him  a  fmall  but  choice  armji 
endeavoured  to  retake  Pavia,  and  to  relieve  the  ckadel,  which 
ftill  held  out  {  but  being  baffled  by  Azo,  he  was  obliged  to 
retreat  to  Parma,  after  laying  wafte  the  Milanefe.  His  con- 
federate the  legate  had  better  fuccefs.  He  beat  the  Fetraft[t 
in  a  pitched  battle,  and  laid  fiege  to  Ferrara  itfelf.  The  be- 
fieged  immediately  applied  for  aififtance  to  the  Florentin^i 
who  appeared  very  willing  to  relieve  them  \  but  found  it  an 

enter-* 
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enterprize  of  ^reat  difficulty,  the  vi£^orious  legate  being  in 
pofleffion  of  all  the  country  of  Romagna  and  the  Bolognefey 
as  JobfC^  troops  were  of  all  the  ftrong  important  pailes  by 
the  way  of  Modena  and  Parma.  The  Florentines^  however, 
that  they  might  not  be  wanting  to  their  allies,  fent  them  four 
hundred  horfe,  under  the  command  of  two  young  noblemen, 
Stroza  and  Scala^  by  the  long  detours  of  Genoa,  Aftlany  and  ' 
Verona,  in  all*  which  cities  they  were  received  with  thegreateft 
refped  and  afFedion.  They  arrived  at  Verona  juft  as  king 
yohn  and  the  legate  were  preparing  to  give  a  general  aflault 
to  Ferrara^  and  the  king  was  for  that  purpofe  bringing  a  re- 
inforcement from  Parma,  They  were  prevented  by  the  ar- 
dour of  the  Florentines,  who  no  fooncr  threw  themfelves  into 
Ferrara  than  they  refolved  to  attack  the  camp  of  the  befiegers. 
The  Florentine  hiftorian  ^  is,  with  great  juftice,  proud  of  his  ^*'  f^^ 
countrymen's  behaviour,  on  this  occafion,  againft  the  beft'.^"^°*J  . 
troops  of  Germany,  whom  they  defeated  with  great  flaughter,  g^'^  '^' 
or  drove  into  the  Po,  where  numbers  were  drowned  by  the  ^^™'*'**» 
breaking  down  of  the  bridge.  The  vidlory  was  fo  complete, 
that  all  Romagna  revolted  from  the  legate ;  and  Bologna  would 
have  done  the  fame,  had  it  not  been  kept  in  awe  by  John*s 
German  horfe.  While  John  was  thus  employed  in  aljfting 
the  legate,  Cajlruccio^s  fons,  having  drawn  together  a  large 
body  of  their  father's  friends,  who  were  ftill  very  numerous 
in  Italy^  furprifed  Lucca ;  but  the  citadel  holding  out,  John 
made  a  quick  march,  and  difpofTefled  them  of  thejr  new  con- 
queft.  This  year  was  remarkable  for  prodigious  inundations 
all  over  Italy  j  and  the  bridges  at  Florence,  over  the  Arno,  being 
broken  down,  it  appeared  like  two  cities,  which  gave  fome 
uneaflnefs  to  the  jealous  plebeians,  left  the  nobles,  who  lived 
in  a  feparate  quarter,  fliould  make  ufe  of  that  opportunity  to 
cabal  againft  their  liberty ;  but  the  public  refumed  its  tran- 
quility when  ;he  lofs  was  repaired  by  fome  temporary  bridges, 

S   E    C    T.      V. 

Containing  the  Hiftory  of  tbt  war  between  Florence 
and  Scaliger,  prince  of  Verona.  The  Florentines 
pur  chafe  Arezzo-,  thtf  are  defeated  by  tbeV\(2Ln%\ 
chufe  the  duke  of  Athens  for  their  Jladtholder,  or 
governor  \  cot\ffiracies  againjl  bim\  be  is  driven  out. 
Diffentions  in  Florence  -,  afcendeafkcy  of  the  people. 

T  T  was  now  high^.  tirne  for  the  confederate  flates  to  xpo.fult  Agtnerci  * 
^  mcafurcs  for  their  future  operations,  and  to  divide  their  con-  confederacy 
quefts.     Deputies  from  all  of  them  met  at  Leria^  then  l)^:,  takes  f  lace. 
^  Arstin.  pag.  i26f 
Moo.  Hist.  Vol.  XXXVL        H  longiiig 
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longing  to  the  Genoefe.  Here  great  difputes  ar^ie :  at  laft  it 
was  determined,  that  the  vifcount  of  Milan  (hould  keep  pof- 
feflion  of  CremcnOy  the  prince  of  Verona  of  Parma^  the  duke 
of  Mantua  of  Reggioy  the  duke  of  Ferrara  of  Modena^  and  the 
Flonntinet  of  Pifa.  It  is  to  be  obfcrved,  that  fome  of  thofe 
territories-  remained  ftill  to  be  conquered  ;  but  the  confede* 
rates  agreed  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  till  each  was  in  full 
pofieflion  of  his  allotment,  which  determined  diem  to  pjo- 
fecute  the  war  with  double  vigour.  They  began  with  the 
legate,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  in  his  manners  rnfoTent,^ 
fevere,  and  haughty  beyond  exprefilon.  He  had  fled  toBa^ 
'  logna^  after  the  victory  the  confederates  had  obtained  near 
Ferrara ;  but  the  emperor  befng  now  returned  to  Germany^ 
he  was  fo  unpopular  at  Bologna^  that  the  inhabitants-  ran  to 
arms,  beat  his  guards,  and  forced  him  to  fly  to  the  citadel', 
which  he  had  built  for  bridling  that  cuy,'  and  to  which  the 
Bologneje  laid  clofe  fiege.  The  Flonnttnuy  though  they  had 
no  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  legate's  perfon,i  yet  they 
could  not  confider  his  charader  without  wi(bing  to  fiive  htm. 
They  therefore  fent  four  deputies,  with  three  hundred  horfe 
and  a  large  body  of  foot,  to  Bologna^  where  the  deputies  me- 
diated for  the  legate ;  and  with  infinite  difScuIty^  after  nego- 
tiating for  feveral  days,  it  was  agreed,  that  his  paSage  (hould 
be  fate,  upon  his  furrendering  the  citadel  to  the  townfmen. 
The  people,  however,  held  the  legate  in  fuch  abhorrence^ 
that  they  would  have  torn  him  to  pieces,  had  he  not  been 
guarded  by  the  Fkrentines,  night  and  day.  He  was  firft  car- 
ried ioFlorencey  and  from  thence  to  Pifa^  where  he  embarked 
for  the  pope^s  dominions,  who  was  fiili  at  Avtgmn. 
ThiGtr-  Amongst  the  unconquercd  places,  partitioned  put  by  the 
man  «cr-  treaty  of  Lerice^  was  Parma,  which  was  now  beficged  by  the 
cenaries  confederates^  while  the  Florentines  undertook  that  c^JLucca, 
mtainj.  The  rend&zvoDs  of  all  the  confederates  being  before  F^nwtf, 
the  Florentines  demanded  that  a  body  of  troops  (hould  march 
oVer  the  Jppennines,  to  affift  them  at  the  fiege  of  Lucca,  in 
the  mean  while,  the  legate,  by  his  intrigues  and  ixione^, 
having  debauched  the  German  mercenaries  who  ierved  in  the 
confederate  army,  they  mutinied,  and  threw  themfelves  into 
Parma.  Their  defertion  obliged  Scaliger  (A),  prince  of  Fe^ 
ronoy  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Parma,  and  the  Florentines  to  give 
^  over  thzt  of  Lucca.  The  ficge  of  Parma  was  foon  after  re- 
fumed  by  Scaliger,  and  the  Florentines  made  diipofitions  for 

(A)  This  was  his  true  name  ;  tmor  or  Mafiiff  oT  Ferona^  from 

and  the  two  learned  Scaligers^  a  dream,  conceraing  a  maftiiF 

Jofepb  and   Julius^    pretended  dog,  which  his  mbther  pretends 

that  he  was  their  immediate  an-  ed  (he  had.  when  (he  was  with 

ipeftor.    He  was  called  the  Ma/,  child  by  hiou 

4  carry* 
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carrying  on  that  of  Lutca ;  opoh  Which  John  kltieof  Bohemia^ 
as  ibvereign,  made  a  prefent  of  that  city  to  the  French  king. 
A  vaft  number  of  Fhrentim  merchants,  men  of  great  property^ 
refided  then  in  France ;  and  that  king  immediately  intimated 
to  them  the  i^ift  that  had  been  made  him,  in  hopes  that  their 
intercft  would  prevail  with  their  countrymen  to  give  over  th^ 
fiege  of  Lucca.    But  he  was  deceived ;  for  the  Florentines  ftiil 
continued  their  preparations ;  and  the  French  king  being  in-  - 
formed  by  the  king  of  Naples^  that  John  had  di^fed,  of  a 
territory  in  which  he  had  no  legal  property^  the  claim  was 
dropt.     This  year,  viz.  1334*  died  pope  John  XXII.  and  his 
death  gave  a  great  turn  to  the  affairs  of  Italy.    He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Benedict  XII.  who,  like  his  predeceflbr,  refided  at 
Avignon,     The  Florentines ^  the  better  to  fucceed  in  their  dc» 
iigns  agaioft  Lucca^  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Peter^  the  gover- 
nor or  prince  of  Jrezaao^  who  had  employed  the  great  trea- 
fures,  left  him  by  his  brother  the  bi(hop,  in  difpo^ffingthe 
.  neighbouring  noblemen  of  their  fiefs  and  caftles.      This« 
drove  them,  particularly  Nerio  Fapolani^  the  fon  of  the  Fa^ 
giolani-vifho  had  been  difpofTcfied  by  Cq/lruccio,  to  league  them- 
felveswith  the  Perugi^nSf  who  hated  Peter;  tnd  Nerio  fur- 
prifed  Burgo^  a  town  about  fourteen  miles  from  Jrezao  i  but 
the  cafUe  holding  out,  Peter  prepared  to  march  to  its  relief. 
Tht  Perngians  endeavoured  to  divert  him»  by  invading  the 
territories  of  Arexxo  \  ^ut  were  defeated  with  great  (laughter 
by  Peter.    The  Florentines^  upon  this,  mindful  that  the  Pe^ 
rugians  had  been  their  ancient  allies,  took  part  with  them, 
and  broke  off  their  treaty  with  Peter^  who  was  fupported  by 
the Genoefe.     This  attachment  of  the  Florentines  to  their  ^l'HM(f»rai*i 
lies,  was  to  them  more  honourable  than  advantageous.    Sea-  comIuQ  of 
liger  was  by  this  time  in  pofleffion  oi  Parma^  as  the  duke  ^itbe  Flo- 
Mantua  was  of  Reggioy  and  the  Ferrarefe  of  Modena.     In  reniiues. 
(bort,  all  prties  jn  the  confederacy,  Florence  excepted,  were 
in  the  quiet  pofTefiion  of  the  fpoils  allotted  them. 

When  John  king  of  Bohemia  left  Itafyi  he  committed  the 
government  of  Parma  and  Lucca  to  three  brothers,  called 
Ruffiy  nobles  of  Parma.  Two  of  them  commanded  in  that 
city  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Veronefe ;  and  it  was  agree<i  that 
the  third  brother  ihould  furrender  Lucca  to  Scaliger^  upon  cer- 
tain terms.  The  Florentines^  far  from  oppofing  this  conven- 
tion, forwarded  it,  in  hopes  that  Scaliger  would  make  no 
other  ufe  of  it  than  that  of  facilitating  their  taking  polTeiSqn 
oi  Lucca.  Scaliger^  accordingly,  having  promifed  to  repay  to 
the  three  brothers  a  large  fum  they  had  advanced  16  the  king 
of  Bohemia^  took  poiTeffion  of  Lucca -y  but  when  the  Floren* 
timst  hy  their  deputies,  demanded  that  the  terms  of  the  con- 
federacy ihould  be  fulfilled,  he  req^jired  that  the  money  he 

H2v  repaid 
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repaid  (houU  be  refunded  to  hinn.  The  fum  was  no  lefs  thsn 
three  hundred  and  (ixty  thoufand  crowns  of  gold  (B),  which  may 
anfwer  ta  about  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  The 
cunning  Veronefe  thought  that  the  mention  of  fo  much  mo- 
ney would  deter  the  Florentines  from  profecuting  their  de- 
mand ;  but  as  Aretin  ^  juftly  obferves,  it  is  almoft  incredible 
to  what  extremes  their  public  fpirit  often  drove  them :  for 
they,  who,  but  twelve  or  fourteen  months  before,  had  refiiied 
to  pay  the  fourth  part  of  that  fum  to  the  Germans  for  the  fame 
end,  offered  to  raife  it  for  Scaliger ;  who  thereupon  invented 
'  other  pretexts  for  delay ;  and  the  Florentine  deputies^  per- 
ceiving they  were  trifled  with,  returned  home.  Scaliger  fore- 
faw  the  confequences,  and  was  the  firft  to  take  the  field : 
i  upon  which  the  Florentines  immediately  declared  war  againft 
ScdUgerj  the  Veronefty  and  all  his  abettors  in  his  injuftice. 
Power  tf  The  reader  is  to  obferve,  that  Scaliger  was  at  this  time 
Scaliger.  one  of  the  richeft  and  mod  powerful  princes  in  Lcmbarefy. 
Being  in  pofieffion  not  only  of  Verona^  but  of  Parma  and 
Luccfij  befides  a  vaft  number  of  other  places  along  the  Jpptn^ 
ninesy  his  dominions  had  a  ready  communication  one  with 
another,  and  he  was  fure  of  having  the  Pifins  for  his  friends. 
Add  to  this,  that  his  court  and  army  were  rendezvoufes  for 
all  the  malcontents  of  Italy;  and  being  naturally  vain,  as  well 
as  ambitious,  he  was  in  hopes  of  becoming  mafter  of  all 
Tufcany, 
General  ^  AFTER  the  many  expenfive  and  bloody  wars  that  lU^tFU- 
refiemoH*  rentineSy  for  half  a  century  paft,  had  maintained  by  turns 
againft  almoft  all  the  ftateis  of  Itafyy  and  fometimes  againft  the 
moft  powerful  princes  in  Bursty  it  is  aftoniihing  to  think 
with  what  fpirit  thev  entered  upon  hoftilities  with  their  new 
enemy  of  Verona.  But  we  are  to  confider,  that,  by  means  of 
their  foreign  commerce,  the  encouragement  they  gave  to  all 
ingenious  arts,  the  ftri^nefi  of  their  difcipline,  aqd  the  regu- 
larity of  their  government,  they  were  now  prodigtoufly  rich  y 
but  their^  riches,  far  from  enervating  them,  infpired  them  with 
ideas  of  rivalling  the  old  Romansy  not  only  in  their  fenti- 
ments,  but  their  power.  They  proceeded,  however,  to  war 
with  the  greateft  oeconomy,  regularity,  and  refolution.  Th^ 
appointed  twelve  treafurers  for  raifing  the  public  money, -and 
fix  managers  for  diftributing  it  in  the  fervice  of  the  Held,  and 
for  attending  the  camp  and  councils  of  war.  They  fent  de* 
puties  to  Milany  and  to  all  their  confederates  in  Lcmbardy^  to 

••  Page  128. 

(B)  We  have  in  this  tranfafliQn  followed  Maa^///,  who  wrote 
afccr^r^/iVr  (l>. 

(0  VtdeManttu  afudMurat.  torn,  xiz.  p,  1055. 
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teprefent  to  them  the  falibood  and  ereacheiy  of  Seai^er ;  and 
they  renewed  their  alliance  with  Perugia  and  Sienna^  in  order 
to  give  a  diverfion  to  Peter  of  Jrezzoy  if  he  fhould  join  with 
Scaliger.  The  Perugtans^  animated  by  the  flerentines^  at- 
tacked the  territory  .of  Jrexzo^  and  furprifed  Citta  di  Cqftelk ; 
which  difcouraged  the  Arezxiani  fo  greatly,  that  many  of  their 
forts  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Florentines. 

Ws  are  not  to  forget,  for  the  honour  of  Florence^  that 
whi)e(he  was  thi^s  profecutingan  expenfive  war,  (he  was  cul- 
tivating the  arts  of  peace,  to  more  perfection  than  they  were 
to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.    Though  the 
Greeks  had  not  yet  imported  their  literature  into//^^,  the 
Florentines  had  reformed  themfelves  from  that  barbarous  tafte 
in  the  fine  ^rts,  that  ftill  continued  to  infed  all  the  xdk  of 
Europe.     Giotto  at  this  time  worked  in  Florence^  where  ^'^ThemarUe 
was  in  great  reputation ;,  and  though  he  cannot  be  faid  to  have/^^uifr  imk 
carried  the  arts  of  architedure  and  painting  to  the  perfedion  ly  Giotto^ 
they  afterwards  attained,  yet  the  good  manner  he  introduced 
in  both  had  more  n^erit  over  the  barbarous  ftate  in  which  he     * 
found  them,   than  any  after* improvements  had  over  him. 
This  year,  according  to  ^r^/n,  viz.  1335,  he  founded,  and 
afterwards  brousht  to  perfection,  the  famojus  quadrangular 
marble  tower,  iaid  to  be  one  hundred  and  forty-four  ells  in 
height  *9  which  now  (lands  near  the  cathedral  of  Florence. 

The  war  (lill  continued ;  but  Scaliger  being  obliged  to  go  Scalieer 
to  Verona^  the  fcene  of  aflion  lay  in  the  Arevsdan  territories,  attaeh 
which  the  Florentines  and  Perugians  ravaged  with  vaft  fury.  FJorenct* 
Intelligence  came,  in  the  mean  while,  that  Scaliger  was  ad- 
vancing through  the  Romagna^  ag:ainft  Florence^  with  eight 
hundred  horfe ;  upon  which  the  Florentines  fent  an  army  to 
join  their  allies  the  Bolognefe^  and  to  intercept  his  tharch.  This 
news  encouraged  the  garrifon  of  Lucca  to  make  fome  incur- 
fions  upon  the  Florentine  territories,  and  the  Florentines  at- 
tempted to  transfer  the  feat  of  the  war  to  Lomhardy\  but  Sca^ 
liger  was  fo  formidable  there,  that  they  could  get  no  fiate  to 
join  them  but  that  of  Venice^  which  became  now  jealous  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Verona  to  that  of  fome  df  their  territo- 
ries.   In  confequence  of  this  alliance,  a  body  of  Florentine 
troops  marched  to  Trevifo^  where  they  were  joined  by  fome  j^y/^^^-^^ 
Plorentinesy  and  entered  into  hoftilities  againlt  the  reronefe.  continues, 
By  .  this  time,  the  brothers,  the  Ruffi^  finding  that  Scaliger 
trifled  with  them,  as  he  had  done  with  the  Venetians^  and  re- 
fufcd  to  pay  the' money  he  had  promifed  them,  were,  for  their 
reprefentations  on  that  head,  expelled  oiit  of  Lucca jZnd  threw   ^ 
themfelves  into  the  town  of  ^ontremoli^   where  they  were 
befieged ;  but  were,  upon  their  application,  taken  into  the 

•  Bvsching's  New  Syftem  of  Geography,  vol.  iii.  p.  laa. 
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j^lHancc'of  the  Fhremtne$  and  Vemtians,  The  ficge  of  Pon^ 
remoU  ftiU  continuing,  Peter  Ruffb^  who  was  eftecmed  an 
excellent  officer,  repaired  to  Florence^  and  offered  to  the  ma- 
giftracy  there  to  give,  them  pofleflion  of  Lauea^  if  they  would 
put  him  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  for  that  pgrpofe. 
He  accordingly  received  eight  hundred  horfe,  and  marched 
againft  that  place.  His  true  defign  was  to  draw  oF,  to  the 
defence  of  l^ucca^  the  troops  that  were  employed  at  the  ficge 
of  Pontnmolu  The  Italtansy  as  yet,  knew  little  of  the  art 
of  l^fiegtng  places,  farther  than  blockading  them»  and  forcing 
theip  to  fiirrcndcr  by  famine  5  fo  that  the  governor  of  Lucea^ 
leaving  a  few  to  tnzn  the  walls,  fell,  with  all  the  other  troops 
be  could  aflfcrtblc,  upon  the  Florentine  territories,  .  Thb 
obliged  Ruffb  to  draw  off  frpm  Lucca^  and  a  battle  foon  fol- 
lowed ;  in  which  the  Florentines^  with  great  difficulty,  came 
ofF  conquerors,  ScaligerS  general  being  made  prifoner,  with 
many  others,  and  a  great  number  killed  in  the  pucfutt.-  Twq 
days  after  this,  the  Flormint  army  returned  b  triumph  to  that 
city,  where  jRi//^,  on  the  credit  of  his  late  vldory,  was  ap« 
pointed  general  of  the  combined  army  of  the  Venetians  an4 
Florentines  fcrving  againft  Scaliger  in  Lombarefy,  Ruffi  be- 
haved  fo  well  in  his  new  command,  that  he  gained  a  vaft 
number  of  advantages  over  the  enemy,  and  drove  them  to 
the  walls  of  Padua^  which  was  then  in  pofli^fflon  of  Scaliger. 
Ruffo  however  could  not  bring  the  Veronefe^  though  they  were 
greatly  fuperior  to  him  in  number,  to  a  battle ;  and  therefore 
he  beueged  Bovolenta^  which  lies  within  feven  miles  of  Ptf^&A. 
His  attacks  were  fo  furious,  that  Scaliger  thought  xMm  of  no* 
thing  but  covering  Verona.  He  found  means,  however,  to 
bring  over,  by  the  force  of  money,  to  his  intereft  one  thoufand 
German  horfe,  who  ferved  as  mercenaries  in  RuffV%  army, 
vho,  fetting.fire  to  the  camp  of  the  confederates,  marched  off 
in  the  night-time.  Ruffh^  undaunted  by  this  defertion,  re- 
.  paired  the  damage  his  camp  had  fufjhained,  and  continued  his 
operations,  being  ftill  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  The, 
other  dates  of  Lombardyy  now  feeing  the  danger  of  Staligery 
whom  they  all  hated,  entered  into  the  confederacy  againft 
bim ;  and  a  great  army  of  Milanefe^  Ferrarefty  and  Mantuantj 
with  Lucine  Vifconti  at  their  head,  rendezvoufed  at  Mantua^ 
Intending  to  proceed  againft  /^irr^ntf  itfelf.  At  the  fame  time 
Charles^  fon  of  John  king  of  Bohemia^  took  Belluno  and 
FeltrL 
The  wtf-  SCALIGERy  though  furrounded  by  fo  many  powerful 
rage  and  enemies,  was  not  deficient  in  his  condud,  either  as  a  warrior 
edndua  «/*  or  a  ftatcfrtan.  AsLucinoy  who  by  this  time  had  been  joined 
iScaliger.  \^y  ^  detachment  of  two  thoufand  four  hundred  horfe,  under 
Marjilio^  Rujffi's  brother,  had  marched  within  a  few  miles  of 
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,^4«tf)  he  left  that  city  at  the  head  of  three  thoufand  I^orie 
and  a  body  of  foot,  and  offered  battle  to  the  confederates^ 
which  Ludno  declined,  though  his  army  was  greatly  fuperior 
to  thatof  ^tfAjg^^r.  This  cowardice,  or  treachery  oi  Lucino^ 
(b  difgufted  the  troops  under  his  command,  that  they  imme- 
diately left  the  fervice.  Upon  this,  Scaliger^  to  improve  his 
good  fortune,  took  poft  three  miks  below  BovoUma^  where 
Kuffo  was  fiill  encamped,  with  a  view  of  intercepting  Mar^ 
Jilio /in  his  return  to  join  his  brother  ^  Aretin  tells  us,  Ruffi 
was  at  this  time  in  fuch  danger,  that  he  ordered  his  foldicrs 
to  gather  great  quantities  of  bitter  herbs,  which  grew  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  to  throw  them  into  the  waters  of  the 
Breni^^  which  fupplied  Scaliger^s  army,  and  which  thereby 
became  fo  bitter  as  to  be  rendered  unferviceable  both  to  man 
and  horfe ;  fo  that  Scaliger  was  obliged  to  decamp>  and  Mi^r^ 
fiia  rejoined  his  brother,  liuffQ^  without  lofing  time,  marched 
dire&iy  to  Vaiua ;  where  the  citizens,  inftigated  by  UkgrttM 
Carra^  C|>eiied  the  gates  to  bis  army,  and  cut  in  pieces  Sca^ 
Uger*s  garrifon,  which  was  commanded  by  his  brother  ^/&^/«, 
who  wasfent  prifoner  to  Venice.  But  the  joy  wMch  this  im* 
portant  conqiieft  occafioned  at  Venice  and  Florence^  was  .quick* 

■  ]y  damped  by  the  death  oiRuffoy  who,  in  ftorming  Monfelice^ 
a  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  received  a  wound  in  his  thigh^ 
l^hich  proved  mortal  upon  his  return  to  Padua,  He  was  fur- 
vived  but  a  few  days  by  his  brother  Marfilio^  who  died  of 
grief  at  the  lois  of  Ruffo.  About  this  time  the  Milanefe  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  Brefcia. 

PETER9  (iimsitntd  Saco^  had  fiill  poiTeffion  of  Jrezzo^^j^^io, 
and  was  flrongly  folicited  by  the  JreTiziam  to  make  peace  with  rentines 
the  Florentines  and  their  allies.    This  application  ferved  only  pircbafo 
to  render  P^^^  Jealous  of  the  jfrexziansi   and  he  lefolved  Arezzp^ 
to  make  the  bett  terms  he  could  with  the  Florentines^  having 
many  reafoi^  for  not  trufting  the  Perugians.    The  bargain 
was  loon  ftruck.    Peter  agreed  to  deliver  up  Arezza^  and  all 
Its  dependencies^  for  ten  years,  into  the  hands  of  the  Florenr 
tine,Sj  upon  condition  that  be  himfelf,  whofe  mother  was  a 
Florentine f  and  bis  kinfqien,  (hould,  from  thenceforward,  he 

,  deemed,  citizens  of  Florence;  that  they  (houtd  remain  in  poC* 
feffionof  all  their  private  eftatesand  eneds  ;  thatPi?/^r(bould 
receive  forty  tboufand  crowns  ;  and  that  feventeen  tboufand 
more,  which  he  had  borrowed  from  the  ArezzianSy  fhould  be  ^ 

paid  to  bis  mercenaries  for  their  arrears.  This  negotiation 
being  flnifhed,  twelve  Florentine  noblemen  immediately  re- 
paired toArezzoj  where,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people,  they 
took  pofieiEon  of  that  government. 

^  LsoMARD?  Aretin.  p.  13^^. 
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which  h       The  Pifugians  complaineid  bitterly  of  this  proceeding,  as 
reclaimed  being  exprefly  agaihft  the  treaties  fabfifiing  between  them ; 
hy  the  Pe-  and  fent  deputies  to  Florence^  who  exclaimed  in  very  harfll 
rugians ;   ^ctms  againft  the  Florerttims.  The  anfwer  of  the  latter  (for  j/r^- 
tin  has  given  us  the  fpeeches  of  both,  or  radier  has  made 
fpeeches^or  them)  recriminated  in  as  iharp  terms,  by  accufing 
the  Perugians  of  infincerity,  and  telling  them,  that  no  terms 
ought  to  be  kept  With  traitors.    Upon  coojer  thoughts,  how-* 
ever,  both  parties  came  to  an  accommodation*  and  thePtfii- 
gians  obtained  poflcffion  of  feme  towns  of  no  great  conle- 
quence  in  the  Arezzian  territory.    ScaUger^  hearing  of  tbofe 
tranfadions,  reinforced  his  garrifon  of  Lucca  under  Aecioy  one 
hut  with'  of  his  generals ;  upon  which  the  Fbritttims  again  took  the 
out  efea.  field,  and  ravaged  the  territories  of  Lucca.    This  term;  how* 
ever,  occurs  fo  often  in  the  Florentine  hiftorians,  and  the 
pradice  is  fo  often  repeated,  that  we  cannot  believe  that  it 
means  any  more  than  a  body  of  troops  fubfifting  for  a  few 
months,  on  free  quarter,  amongft  their  enemies  i  and,  in  fo 
fertile  a  country  as  Itafy^  the  damage  they  did  being  generally 
repaired  by  next  feafon,  the  like  inroads  were  reneweid. 
The  Vcro-     Next  year  the  Florentines'  and  Venetians  invaded  the  Yero* 
nefe  in-     nefe\  and  after  infulting  that  city  for  fome  days,  and  gaining 
waded  hy  feveral  advantages,  they  laij  fiege  to  VicemMt.  This  obliged 
the  Flo-     ScaUger  to  fend  a  deputation  to  Venice  to  treat  of  peace,  which 
rentines;  was  fo  favourably  received,  that  the  terms  were  foon  fettled. 
The  nurqutfate  of  Trevifo^  one  of  the  moft  delightful  coun- 
tries in  Italy ^  with  that  city  and  territory,  was  ceded  by  Sca- 
Uger to  the  Venetians  i  and  a  provifo  was  left  in  the  treaty, 
.  that,  if  the  Florentines  (hould  incline  to  come  into  the  peace, 
they  fhould  be  put  into  pofleffion  of  Pefcia  and  Bugians^  and 
'     remain  mailers  of  all  their  conquefts  in  the  Lucquefe  territory. 
It  waslikewife  fliipulated,  that  all  the  Lucquefe  exiles,  who 
ferved  in  the  combined  army,  ihould  be  re^admitted  to  their 
eftates  and  privileges  in  thai  city.     The  negotiation  thus 
ended,  the  treaty  was  communicated  to  the  Florentines^  who, 
after  long  debates,  difapproved  of  it  j  but  fent  three  of  their 
firft  noblemen  to  try  if  they  could  negotiate  better  terms  at , 
Venice.    This  was  found  impradicable ;  and  the  terms  the 
Venetians  had  flipulated  for  them  were  agreed  to,  all  parties 
bcin^  heartily  tired  of  the  war. 
who  enjoy      The  Florentines^  after  this,  continued  for  fome  years  in 
fome  yean  ^^2ict^  arid  iinmolefted  by  any  of  their  neighbours.     This 
.    of  peace,    reccfs  from  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  a  few  feafons  that 
-were  unfavourable  for  the  produiftions  of  the  earth,  together 
with  fome  accidental  (lorms  of  thunder  and  jightning,  filled 
the  minds  gf  the  Florentines^  who  were  naturally  fupcrftitious, 
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wiA  toxny  diGkdX  apprehefcifions.  Tfaefe  perhaps  wete  greatly 
increafed  by  an  adnumberment  of  all  the  ^itixtfns  living 
within  Fkrena^  which  took  place  in  the  year  133(99  who 
were  found  to  amount  to  ninety  thoufand,  which  is  twenty 
thanfand  mbre(C)  than  if  is  fuppofed  to  contain  at  prefent. 
This  a^dnumberment  was  ocq^&oned  by  the  magiftrates  want* 
mg^y  in  the  time  of  fcarcity,  to  afcertain  the  quantities  of 
provifions  which  it  might  be  necefiary  to'ioiport.  Next  year  A.  T>\ 
a  plague  b|t>ke  out  YxaFkrtnce^  which  carried  ofF  fixteen  thou*  i34^- 
land  people  in  its  city  tod  territories.  About  the  fame  time 
inteftine  iliviiions  put  the  Florentines  in  arms,  on  account  of  a 
foreign  magiftrate  who  had  been  advanced  to  the  government 
of  the  city,  for  two  years,  by  the  heads  of  the  plebeians* 
His  name  is  not  mentioned  hj  Jretin;  but  he  tells  us,  that 
»pro  great  families,  the  Bardi  and  Frefc^baldi^  put  tbemfelves  • 
at -the  head  of  the  nobility,  with  an  intention  to  overturn  the  ^umuittin 
niagiftracy  ;  but  they  were  di(appointed  by  the  fpirit  of  the  Flowacc. 
people,  who  immediately  ran  to  arms,  and  obliged  the  nobi- 
lity to  abandon  their  undertaking.  The  people  then  returned 
peaceably  home ;  but  the  chief  of  the  nobility  were  impeached 
before  the  prefidents,  and  none  of  them  crpffing  the  ArM^  to 
appear  in  their  own  defence,  fentence  pafied  againft  them ; 
in  confequence  of  which  their  houfes  were  demoliihed,  and 
applications  made  to  all  the  ftates  confederated  with  Fhrenc* 
not  to  receive  or  proteft  them;  fo  that  the  exiles  were 
obliged  to  take  iUelter  in  P//2r,  the  ancient  and  natural  enemy 
of  Fhrence. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Mantuans  encouraged  the  people  of 
Ptfniitf  to  throw  oSScaliger*$  yoke;  and  he  found  himfelf  fo 
hardly  befet  by' the  Mantuans  cutting  off  all  communication 
'  between  Ferona  and  Lucca^  that  it  was  plain  he  could  not  - 
keep  the  latter.  The  Florentines  and  the  Pifans  immediately 
became  competitors  for  the  prize,  which  was  fairly  put  up  by 
ScaUger  at  public  auction,  to  be  carried  by  the  beft  bidder. 
The  Florentines  outbid  the  Pifansy  by  offering  for  the  place  ^^f^^^ 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  crowns.  •  ^^^^cb^e 

(C)  Sec  Bufching^  tom.  iii^  caufe  of  the  vaft  armies,  fome-      .^^*" 

p.  izi.    We  are  not,  however,  times  amounting  in  the  whole  to 

quite  fatisfied   whether,  under  above  thirty  thoufand  men,  that 

the  word  civest'  Antin^    from  we  have    mentioned    to    have 

whom  the  above  adnumberment  marched  out  of  Florence ;  a  num< 

is   taken,  comprehends  all  the  ber  of  fighting  men  by  far  too                ' 

inhabitants,  men,  women,  chil-  great  to  be  furnifhed  by  a  city 

dren,  and  fcrvants.  That  he  does  that  contained   no   more  than 

not,  feems  mofl  probable  ;  be*  ninety  thoufand  inhahitants. 
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The  FhriHtims  being  thus  in  poflclEon  of  y/r^ss#j  afi4 

likely  to  be  fo  olLneca^  by  means  of  the  wealth  they  bad 
rained  in  commerce,  began  now  to  be  dreaded  all  over  holy, 
i  he  Pifans^  irritated  by  their  difappointment  of  acquiring 
Lufca^  let  on  foot  a  general  confederacy  againft  them*  into 
which  Lucinoy  who,  by  the  death  of  Jzoj  was  novi;  vifcount 
of  Aiilam  and  all  Scaligers  enemies,  who  were  very  nume* 
rous,  entered,  as  did  the  Milamfe^  the  Mantuans^  the  Par^ 
nufanst  and  the  Paduansi  all  of  whom  fenc  their  contingent- 
des  of  troops  to  aflift  the  Pi  fans  m  the  {lege  of  £«rr«,  which 
was  now  formed.  The  Florem'tms  upon  this,  having  for* 
maliy  required  of  the  Pi/am  to  raife  the  A^e,  invaded  the 
Pifan  territories ;  but  the  /lege  was  prefled  more  warmly Jtbao 
end  in-  ^^^'*  Luaa  was  ftill  in  the  poifeffion  of  ScaUgtr^  who  now 
n}adethe  fuo^tnoned  the  Florentines  to  fulfil  their  bargain;  and  ^ 
Pifan  tcr^  \^SXxx  were  fo  generous,  that  they  agreed  to  pay  all  the  fum 
rttorks.  they  had  bargained  for,  but  feventy  thoufand  crbwna,  and 
gave  hoftages  for  the  payment.  Still  s^  difficulty  remained  of 
the  Florentines  taking  poiTeffion,  which  at  laft  was  removed 
by  their  breaking  through  the  Pifan  army  ;  and  no  fooner 
were  they  matters  of  the  city  and  citadel,  than  they  re- 
lieved their  hoftages  by  paying  the  ftipulated  ojoney. 
7hev  are  This  evitnt  gave  infinite  joy  and  fpirits  to  the  FUnntines^ 
d(ftated.  ^^  ^^^  ^^®  Pifan  camp  from  the  walls  of  Lucca.  The 
garrifon  was  fo  ftrong,  and  the  place  fo  well  provided  with 
every  thing,  that  the  Pifan  army  muft  have  returned  home 
without  any  fanher  attempt,  had  not  the  Florentines  withia 
the  city  precipitately  refolved  to  attack  them  in  their  en- 
trenchments. This  attack  was  made  within  eight  days  after 
the  FJorentines  became  matters  of  Lucca,  The  Pifans  were 
commanded  by  Giovanni  Vifcontiy  and  Enrico^  Caftrucciei's  fon, 
ferved  under  him  ;  as  did  all  the  Florentine  exiles^  who  formed 
the  moft  confiderable  part  of  his  army,  which  was  drawn  up 
in  three  lines,  as  that  of  the  Florentines  was  in  two.  The 
firtt  line  of  the  latter  confitted  of  two  hundred  cbofen  knights 
on  horfeback,  fupported  by  three  thoufand  crbfs-bow-roen  i 
and  they  made  fo  furious  a  charge,  that  they  drove  the  firft 
line  of  the  Pifans  back  upon  their  fecond,  where  they  took 
prifoners  Vifconti  xht  Pifan  general,  and  Enrico^  Caftruceids 
fon,  with  feveral  other  perfons  of  great  quality ;  but  the  third 
line  of  the  Pifans  fupporting  the  difordered  troops  of  their 
two  firtt  lines,  viflory  was  fnatched  from  the  Florentines^ 
whoie  fecond  line  was  fo  far  from  fupporting  their  firtt,  that 
they  fled  to  Pefcia  without  ftriking  a  ftrokc.  The  firft  line 
of  the  Florentinesj  being  thus  left  expofed,  fuffered  greatly, 
and  vuSlory  declared  herfelf  in  favour  of  the  Pifans :  the  re- 
mains 
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InsEkiseF  the  firft  Mne  however  bravely  foagbt  their  way  back 
to  ZMcett* 

The  lofs  the  Floremints  received  in  this  defeat  was  far  lefs 
{ban  i¥as  at  firft.reported  at  Fiorence.  They  remained  in  pof- 
feffion  of  all  their  ftandards,  and  their  illuftrious  prifoners^ 
aad  the  government)  having  recovered  its  firft  confternation, 
applied^  by  deputies,  to  Robert  king  of  Sicily  for  protections 
offering  at  the  fame  time  to  fubmit,  as  ufual,  to  any  prince 
of  his  Uood  whom  he  fliould  fend  as  his  governor  or  vice- 
roy at  FkrgfUi.  Rpigrt  received  the  deputies  very  coldly,  and 
iniifted  upon  the  rendition  of  Lucca  to  him,  as  being  his  pro« 
perty,  and  torn  from  him  by  the  treachery  of  Fagiolani  The 
/dentines  had  fqrefeen  this  demand,  and  they  rnitrudted  their 
deputies  to  comply  with  it ;  but  Robert ^  fufpeding  they  would 
iftfift  upon  the  payment  of  the  money  it  had  coft  them,  de* 
clined  interefling  bimfelf  farther  than  by  fending  an  ambafla* 
dor  to  difiuade  the  I}i/ans  from  Continuing  the  fiege  of  Zr«<:* 
ea,  which  he  affirmed  to  be  his-  property.  The  Ptfans  re*  . 
turned  him  good  words,  »buc  continued  tbefiege  with  greater 
vigour' than  ever. 

The  Florentine  affairs  wearing  thus  a  bad  afpeA,  the  people  ^i  *^ 
began  to  fufpeft,  perhaps  without  any  grounds,  that  P'^^^/^ablffi' 
Siuo^  the  late  Iprd  of  Arezzo^"  would  feize  that  opportunity  t^atim 
to  reinfiate  himfelf  in  that  government.  Peter  was  then 
living  in  one  of  his  caftlcs  in  the  country ;  and  the  Florentine 
fSagiftracy^  as  if  they  had  been  convinced  of  their  danger, 
ordered  the  people  to  take  arms  and  to  furround  the  place. 
The  madnefe  of  popular  jealoufy  did  not  ftop  here,  Tarlati^ 
brother  to  Peter^  was  then  one  of  the  moli  diftinguifhed  ofii-  ' 
cers  in  the  Florentine  army  \  and  it  was  chiefly  by  his  means. 
that  the  remains  of  their  firft  line  had  made  (b  noble  a  re- 
treat, as  they  did,  to  Lu/:ea*  But  his  condud  being  irreproach- 
able, the  people  grew  the 'more  jealous  of  his  credit  in  the 
army,  and  of  the  power  he  might  thereby  acquire  to  favour 
his  brother*  An  order,  therefore,  was  fent  from  Florence  to 
put  him  under  arreft  at  Lucca^  which  was  obeyed  without 
confining  him  to  prifon  ;  and  he  w^  allowed  to  ride  abroad 
in  company  with  Giacomo  Medici^  the  Florentine  governor  of 
Lucca.  One  day,  as  they  were  reconnoitring  on  horfeback 
without  the  gates,  Tarlati  put  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  and  fled 
to  the  Pif^n  canrnp.  .His  efcape  confirmed  the  Florentines  in 
their  worft  fuCpicions  of  P^/^r's  defigns ;  and  after  forcing 
him  and  all  his  relations  to  furrender  themfelves,  they  were, 
brought  to  Florence^  where  they  were  committed  to  prifon, 
while  all  their  fine  palaces  in  that  city  were  demoliftied,  and 
their  caftles  in  the  country  tnkep. 

The 
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anddif.  The  Florentines  being  difappointed  of  affiftance  from  tbe 
tre/s.  king  of  Naples j  were  advifcd  by  Scaliger  to  apply  to  the  cm- 
peror  Lewis^  who  was  about  this  time  at  Trent^  and  who 
was  greatly  exafperated  againft  the  Pi/anSi  as  well  as  % 
mortal  enemy  to  the  pope  and  the  king  pf  Naples.  Though 
this  advice  was  plaufible,  and  fupported  by  a  great  party  is 
Florjence^  yet  the  people  were  fo  prepoflefied  agaioft  die  em* 
peror,  that  no  progrefs  was  made  in  the  negotiation.  Upoa 
this  the  Florentines  took  tw6  thoufand  horfe  into  their  pay, 
befides  fix  hundred  they  hired  of  the  Ferrarefe^  and  five  hmi« 
drcd  of  Scaiiger,  all  which  joined  to  their  own  troops  made  a 
formidable  army  ;^and  they  preferred  Malaeefia  of  Rimini^  a 
ceiebrated  general  of  thofe  times,  to  the  command  of  it.  Early 
in  the  fpring  he  marched  to  the  relief  of  Lucca^  which  am- 
tinued  ftill  befieged  by  the  Pi/ans ;  but  the  .fwelHi^  of  the 
rivers,  and  the  badneis  of  the  roads  by  the  rains,  fruftraced 
bis  expedition ;  and  the  Florentines  were  driven  to  their  ufinl 
recourfe  of  ravaging  their  enemy's  country.  Notwithfiand- 
ing  this  the  Pijans  ftill  continued  the  fiege  of  Lucca^  which 
being  now  reduced^o  the  laft  extremity,  the  garrifon  capitu- 
lated to  deliver  up  the  place  upon  honourable  terms  for  them- 
felves,  in  .the  ninth  month  of  the  fiege.  This,  according 
to  Aretin^y  is  a  IhamefVil  period  in  the  Florentine  hiftory; 
and  yet  it  is  eafy  to  account  for,  by  reflecting  upon  the  un« 
reafonable  jealoufy  the  Florentines  entertained  of  their  nobles; 
This  jealoufy  difqualified  the  nobles  from  the  command  of 
their  armies,  and  led  them  to  apply  to  the  gainful  tfrts  of 
commerce,  whiqh  feems,  in  fad,  to  have  been  their  principal 
inducement  to  expend  fo  much  blood  and  treadire  as  they 
did,  in  acquiring  and  maintaining  the  pofleflion  of  Leuca.  . 
^hnrdi-  Their  refentments  at  the  lofs  of  that  city  hurried  them 
vifiiei'  into  far  greater  calamities,  by  infpiring  them  with  animofi- 
ties  amongft  tbemfelves,  each  party  blaming  the  other  for  its 
mifcondu3,  and  all  of  them  difagreeing  about  the  means  of 
recovering  from  their  diftreffcs  (D),  though  all  of  them 
agreed  upon  the  fatal  expedient  of  preferring  Gstaltieri^  the 
titular  duke  of  Athens^  to  be  their^  general.  He  was  by  birth 
a  Lombard ;  and  having  ferved  in  their  /ormer  wars  under 
Charles  prince  of  Naples^  was  well  acquainted  with  their  dit 
pofitions,  the  nature  Of  their  government,  and  the  ftate  of 
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ccafion  Ma-  of  time  \ 

,d  his  words,  ftance  w _.„_ 

which  fixes  the  prioiity  in  point  have  been  doubtful. 


(D)  Upon  this  occafion  Ma-    of  time  to  the  latter;  a  K^rctim^ 
«f//y  quotes  ^r^//»  and  his  words,     ftance  which  otherwife    mioht 

their 
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their  parties.  He  was  at  Naples  when  die  FlormUnes  Invited  (j'hey  thufe 
him  to  take  upon  him,  not  only  the  command  of  their  army,  the  duke  of 
but  the  govcrnipent  of  their  city.  Their  good  opinion  of  Athens/or 
him  was  greatly  encreafed  by  the  modefty  of  his  retinue  when  their  Jladt* 
he  entered  their  capital.  It  foon  appeared  how  much  they  were  holder. 
deceived.  That  age  abounded  with  (bldiers  of  fortune ;  and 
Gualturi  was  one  who  ereSed  vaft  projeQs  upon  a  very  mo- 
derate (hare  of  abilities  to  fupport  them.  He  had  long  por- 
tiohed  out  the  dominion  of  Florence  to  himfelf,  and  his 
ambition  being  now  gratified  in  part,  he  fludied  how  to  make 
bimfelf  abfolute,  and  to  ingro&the  whole  of  the  government. 
Hi3  hiftory,  and  that  of  hii  new  fubje£ls,  on  this  occafion  is 
ii)ftru£tive^  The  fiate  of  Florence^  like  almoft  all  other  ftates, 
confided  of  three  kinds  of  people.  The  firft  were  the  nobles, 
who,  by  the  conftitution  of  the  government,  had  been  fo 
loog  accuftomed  to  the  exercife  of  trade  and  other  arts,  that 
far  from  thinking  it  to  be  a  difgrace  to  their  nobility,  they 
boafted  of  their  induftry,  and  began  now  to  look  upon 
wealth  as  the  beft  nobility.  Not  only  their  fortunes,  but 
their  ideas,  being  raifed  above  thofe  of  the  vulgar,  a  kind 
of  an  antipathy  fubfifted  between  them,  which  was  confirmed 
by  the  democrajtical.  nature  of  their  govern;nent.  The  next 
cla6  was  the  middling  fort,  who,  with  plain  ftrong  fenfe  and 
great  induftry,  had  acquired  moderate  fortunes,  and  who,  in 
a  regular  ftate,  ought  properly  to  be  termed  the  people. 
Thefe  afFeded  no  public  changes  or  revolutions,  but  thofe 
that  were  abfolutely  indifpenfable  to  the  fecurity  of  their  pro- 
perty. The  laft  clais  was  the  plebeians,  who  hated  the  firft 
dafs,  and  envied  the  fecond. 

GUALTIERI  had  fagacity  enough  to  perceive  that  the  fe-  Htstj- 
cond  clafs  would  be  the  great  obftacle  to  his  ambition*  The  ramj  and 
nobility  had  fubmitted  to  him,  becaufe  they  thought  his  power  cruelty,  - 
was  but  temporary,  and  that  they  had  at  any  time,  intereft 
enough  todifpla^e  him  as  foon  as  he  had  anfwered  their  end, 
in  aboUfliing  the  democrs^tical  part  of  the  conftitution,  which 
they  had  never  ceafed  to  confider  as  an  invafion  of  their 
ri^ts.  Guahleri  admitted  them  fo  far  into  the  fecret  of  his 
conclude  as  to  acquaint  them  that  he  intended  to  bend  the 
chief  force  of  his  power  agalnft  the  middling  citizens,  which 
would  enable  him  more  ciiedually  to  ferve  the  nobility,  but 
ihat  he  Qouid  not  fupceed  without  making  himfelf  extremely 
popular  aqiongft  the  low^r  ranks,  and  that,  however  he, 
proceeded,  the  nobility  muft  appear  neutral.  The  reader  is 
here  to  obierve  th^t  the  AnzzianSy  the  Voltinrans^  and  the 
Bi^ans^  had  followed  the  example  of  the  Florentines  in  chu- 
fiug  Gualturi  for  theic  iladtholder,  which  is  the  tfrm  that 
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approaches  ncareft  to  lih  office.  The  titles  he  aflumed  weftt 
duke  of  /fihens^  lord  of  Pifioioy  Arezzo^  and  Velterta.  He 
governed  Florence  in  perfon  \  but  bad  his  fubftitutes  in  the 
Ofhar  three  ftates. 

GVALTIERI  was  fcnfiWe,  that  without  peace  abroad  it 
muft  be  impoflftble  for  him  to  fucceed  in  his  ambitious  fchetnes 
at  home.  '  He  was  therefore  no  fooner  formally  invefted  with 
fupreme  power  at  Florence^  than  he  made  a  moft  difhoncur- 
able  peace  with  the  Pifans^  to  whom  he  relinquifhed  the  pof« 
feflion  of  Lucca  for  fifteen  years,   on  their  engaging  to  fC- 
deliver  it  to  the  Florentines  at  the  expiration  of  that  teroi* 
He  pretended  that   the  fuuation  of  affairs  rendered  fuch  a 
peace  neceflary,  and  that  the  mifcondu£l  of.  certain  cttizeos 
in  the  purchafe  of  Lucca,  as  well  as  in  other  tranfadibos, 
ought  to  be  puniihed  with  the  utmoft  rigour.     The  citizens 
he  hinted  at  were  the  moft  refpe<^able  in  alj  the  commoo- 
wealth  :    moft  of  them  were  noble,  but  without  the  pride  too 
often  attached  to  that  honour,  and  all  of  them  devoted  to 
t}ie  conftitution  of  their  country,  by  endeavouring  to  keep 
up  a  balance  between  the  iiift  and  fecond  clafles  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens.    At  the  head  of  thcfe  was  Giacomo  Medici^  who 
had  been  lately  governor  of  Lucca,  and  a  principal  agent  ifl 
the  Florentine  purchafe  of  that  city.     This  nobleman  loft  bis 
head  ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  friends  of  Ori- 
cella  and  Ricciardo  Riccio,  who  flood  in.  a  ft  ill  greater  degree 
of  popularity,  prevailed~with  the  tyrant  not  to  put  them  to 
death  likewife ;   but  Altovita,  another  nobleman,  (bared  the 
fate  of  Medici, 
TbeVl^        The  populace  at  firft  applauded  thofe  a£ls  of  cruelty  as 
icntine     examples  of  juftice,  and  adored  Gualticri  as  a  man  who  had 
prefiitnts    ^^  rcfpeft  of  perfons.     The  nobility,  though  they  perceived 
oppo/etbi  themfelves  to  be  miftaken  in  their  meafures  and  connedioos 
tjrmu,       with  the  tyrant,  durft  not  oppofe  him  ;    but.  the  wifdom  of 
the  Florentine  conftitution  appeared  now  in  its  full  luftre. 
The  prefidents,  whofe  authority  in  judicial  cafes  never  htik 
been  aboliflied,  manfully  withftood  all  the  terrors  of  the  ty- 
rant.   When  he  fummoned  the  people  to  a  general  Qneeting» 
in  order  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  abfolute  government,  the 
prefidents  privately  told  him  that  he  had  exceeded  his  powers^ 
becaufe,  by  their  capitulation  with  him,  none  but  they  cotdd 
iftue  fuch  fumnK>nfes.     The  tyrant^s  anfwer  was,  that  be 
intended  to  give  the  people  liberty  to  declare  their  ientiments, 
without  which  they  could  not  be  called  free.     After  a  Mod 
deal  of  altercation  it  was  agreed,  that  next  day,  when  the 
aflembly  was  to  be  held,  the  prefidents  (houki  move  t^  go- 
vernmenc  to  be  decreed  to  him  for  one  year,  under  the'^ 
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limitations  that  it  had  been  yielded  before  to  Robert  prince  of 
Naples.     The  tyrant,  however,  had  taken   his  meafttres  foivhoJs 
well,  thathc'was  ufhered  into  the  affembly  by  fottie  of  thefnaJfUni 
principal  nobility,   and  his  perfon  w^s  guarded  by  a  number  of  6^ Flo- 
plebeians,  with  arms  concealed  under  their  cloaths.     One  gf  ^^?^^^*  * 
the  prefidents  rifing  from  his  feat,  made  the  motion  agreed 
upon  the  night  before  ;  but  he  was  interrupted  by  a  general 
cry,  that  they  would  have  G«^///Vn  for  their  governor  without 
any  limitations.     The  prefidents  being  thus  deterred  from 
farther  oppofuion,  the  nobility  carried  the  tyrant  on  their 
ihoulders  to  the  palace,  where  they  placed  him  in  the  chair         .  . 
of  ftate. 

JREZZO  and  Pijicia  continued  ftill  to  be  under  thejRi- 
rentines ;    but  Gualtieti^  under  the  plaufible  pretence  of  abo- 
llfbing  that  fubje£tion,  now  received  them  under  his  own  im- 
mediate dominion,  and  placed  governon  in  both.     ^^^ .then  ^^^^^^^ 
made  fome  alterations  in  the  dffgraceful  peace  with  ihePi/ans,  Arezzo 
The  terms  were,  that  they  (hould  poffefs  Lucca  for  fifteen  years,  and  Pif- 
and  then  refiore  it  to  its  liberty  ;  and  that  in  the  mean  while  toia. 
the  Lucqutfe  exiles  (hould  be  leftored,  and  the  Florentine  cap- 
tives  releaied  ;    that  the  Florentines  Ihould  keep  the  forts  they 
had  in  the  Lucquefe  territories,  and  that  the  Ptfam  {hould  pay         ♦ 
them  annually  nine  thoufand  crowns;  but  that  all  the  frienf^s 
of  the  Pifansj  who  had  been  expelled  from  Florence^  ftould 
be  rcftored  'to  their  country  and  efFeSs.     To  qualify  thofe 
and  fome  other  fhameful  conditions*,  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
Florentines  Ihould  nainne  the  chief  magiftrate  of  Lucca  during 
the  fifteen  years;    but,  as  Aretin  very  juftly  obferves,  this  was 
in  reality  next  to  nothin.^,  as  the  Pijans  were  in  poffeffion  of 
the  citadel  and  the  military  power.     The  numbers  of  captive        ^ 
and   other  nobility  which,    by  this  peace,  were  reftored  to 
Fior^nce^  flrengthened  the  tyrant's  party,  as  they  thought  they 
owed  their  liberty  to  him.     He  then  invited  into  his  fervice 
all  his  countrymen  who  were  mTufcany^  and  out  of  them 
he  formed  a  body-guard  of  about  eight  hundred  horfe.     After 
that  he  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Pifans^    the  real  in- 
.  tcntion  of  which  was  to  bridle  the  Florentines. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  he  turned  the  prefidents  out  His  policy. 
of  the  palace  allotted  for  them,  and  took  pofleflion  of  it  him- 
fclf.  He  was  too  prudent  to  aboliOi  their  office ;  but  he  left 
them  only  a  (hadow  of  its  power.  He  totally  abrogated  the 
inftitutions  of  the  companies  and  their  gonfaloniers.  He  de- 
prived their  citizens  ef  their  arms,  and  made  himfelf  the  fole 
fountain  of  preferments  and  honoun  in  the  ftate.     His  ava- 
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rice  was  infatiable  :    he  appropriated  all  the  public  oioney  to 
his  own  private  ufe,   and  cancelled  all  pecuniary  contrafis 
A.  I>.    that  had  been  made  by  the  public.     The  colleSors  and  ic- 
1343.     ceivers  of  his  taxes  were  all  of  them  foreigners.    Part  of  his 
great  wealth  he  employed  in  fortifying  his  palace,  (b  as  to 
render  it,  to  all  intents,  and  purpofes,  a  citadel ;  and  be  was  fo 
fliamefully  ncglciSlful  of  the  public  faith,  that  he  fufFered  the 
hoftages,  who  had  been  given  toScaliger^  to  be  detained  for 
non-payment  of  the  money  for  which  the  ftate  was  engaged. 
Aconfpi-        Jt  i3^ay  feem  furprifing  how  Gualtieri  (bould  fucceed  id 
^^^y*^       this  tyrannical  proceeding  with  a  people  fo  jquick-fightedi 
-^^^.^       and  fo  jealous  of  their  power,  as  the  Fbrentims  were ;  but  he 
'^"v        ^as  as  artfdl  as  he  was  ambitious,  and  played  off  each  party 
in  Florence  againft  the  other,  with  fo  much  dexterity,   that 
he  prevented  their  uniting  in  any  common  plan  of  oppoGtioa. 
His  infolence  and  cruelty,  however,  got  the  better  of  hb 
prudfence.    When  any  of  the  citizens  complained  of  his  of- 
ficers,   he   ordered  the  complainants  to  be  publicly  whip- 
ped,  without  fo  much  as   enquiring  into  their  grievances, 
He  ordered  a  citizen's  tongue  to  be  pulled  out  by  the  roots; 
and  having  baniflied  another  upon  fufpiclon,  he  ieemingly 
pardoned  him ;    but  no  fooner  was  he  returned  to  Fhrmi 
than  be  put  him  to  death.     At  Jaft  defpair  and  hatred  got  1 
the  better  of  fear  amongil  the  Florentines.     The  tyrant  fci- 1 
dom  appeared  abroad,  and  his  guards  always  attended  his  own  I 
perfcn.     This  gave  the  Fkrentines  of  all  ranks  opportunities  ] 
of  caballing  againft  him ;  .  but  the  fubjefl  of  their  meeting 
•  being  difcovered  to  him  by  means  of  one  Burneleiti^  a  Fh-  \ 
rentine  nobleman,   feveral  of    the  confpirators  were  feizcd,  i 
and,  by  the  force  of  torments,  difcovered  all  they  knew,  be- 
fore the  other  confpirators  were  aware  that  their  plots  were! 
revealed.     The   depth  of  the  confpiracy,    and   the   quality  | 
and  numbers  of  thofe  concerned  in  it  were  fo  great,  that  the ' 
'tyrant  was  afto'nifhed,  and  at  a  lofs  how  to  proceed.     His  iA 
care  was  to  call  into  Florence  troops  from  all  the  neighbour- 1 
inggarrifons  :    he  then  fummoned  to  his  palace  thr^e  hun- 
dred of  the  principal  citizens,  all  or  moft  of  whom  were  con- 
fpirators, with  a  defign  to  ftrike  oflF  their  heads,  but  under 
the  pretence  of  taking  their  advice  concerning  the  confpiraq.l 
All  thofe  proceedings  took  up  fix  days,  and  upon  the  fc-i 
venth  the  citizfens,  inftead  of  obeying  the  tyrant's  ft|minons»{ 
as  one  man,  rofe  in  arms.    It  then  appeared  that  three  feve- 
ral confpiracies  bad  been  formed,  each  without  the  knov-j 
lecjt^e  of  the  other;    but  all  now  united  againft  the  tyrantt 
and,  with  what  arms  they  could  command,  they  befieged  bim 
in  his  palace  or  citadel.    At  firft  he  endeavoured  to  make 
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fffilbfict)  but  finding  them  refolute,  and  that  there  was  not 
in  all  Fhnncez  family  that  had  not  entered  intoa  general 
€onfpirac)r>  he  propeifed  to  treat.  For  this  purpofe  he  gave 
liberty  to  all  jwhom  he  had  imprifoned  on  account  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  particularly  to  Jntonio  Adimari^  one  of  tl^e  . 
greateft  men  in  Flonnce^  and  to  the  prefident^,  whom  he  ' 
difinifled  with  unufual  marks  of  regard ^  and  fent  from  his 
palace  the  popular  ftandards,  as  pledges  of  their  recovered 
liberties. 

The  head  of  the  confpii^ators  vf2A  Angela  Acciavhli ;  and  no  He  is  ii^ 
popular  ccynfpiracy  vrasy  perhaps,  everfo  regularly  carried  on. //^^i/«/ri/ 
The  citizens^ laughed  at  the  tyrant's  compliances  and  offers;  expelled* 
but,  though  they  had  no  fettled  authority  to  guide  them, 
they  met  in  the  great  church,  where  they  chofe  fourteen  of 
their  number,  the  btfliop  bein^:  their  principal,  for  refettling 
the  government  of  the  ftate.  Notwithfianding  this,  the  fiege 
went  on  with  more  fury  than  ever;  and  the  tyrant,  finding 
at  laft  that  he  muft  yield,  thruft  out  of  the  citadel  thofe 
officers  and  guards  whofe  cruelty  had  rendered  them  moft 
obnoxious  to  the  people,  by  whom  they  were  inftantly  put  to 
deSith*  Their  punifliments  fomcwhat  foftcB^ed  the  fury  of 
the  befiegers;  and  the  bifhop,  with  his  afleflbrs,  foon  broughit 
them  into  fuch  a  temper,  that,  upon  a  parley,  Gmltieri  con- 
fented  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  into  the  hands  of  the  four- 
teen, and  to  diveft  himfelf  of  all  power  over  Florence.  It 
was  wifely,  at  the  fame  time,  flipulated  by  the  fourteen,  that 
}te  {hould  ratify  thofe  articles  as  foon  as  he  quitted  the  Flo- 
rentine  territories.  All  that  he  demanded  in  return  was  his 
life,  which  the  fourteen  with'difficulty  preferved,  by  keeping 
him  for  two  days  within  the  c^iftle,  under  a  flrong  guard, 
and  {fending  him  ofF  in  the  night*time  to  Cajanttnoj  where 
he  ratified  the  articles.  His  tyranny  over  Florence  continued 
above  nine  months.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Jrezztans^ 
the  Pi/ioicms^  and  the  Folterram^  as  if  all  had,  afted  in  cori- 
ccrt,  received  their  liberties,  and  expelled  the  tyrant's  troops 
at  the  fame  time.  /  , 

Though 'the  Florentines  bad  been  beyond  all  example /)/^^i^A//^ 
unanimous    in    expelling  their   late   tyrant,   they  were  far  ^7;^^  ^^rr- 
from  being  fo  as  to  the  manner  of  refettling  their  govern- jtghts  in 
ment.    Their  city  and  ftate  were  at  this  time  in  the  utmoft  re/ettUng 
confufion  \    nor  could  they  be  faid  to  have  any  other  ma-  the  Flo- 
gifb^cy  than  the  fourteen  they  had  chofen.  To  them  was  re-  rentine|'^ 
ferred  the  care  of  refettling  the  government.     Upon  deli-  '^frnmm. 
beration  they  agreed,  that  the  power  of  the  prefidents,  vfho 
had  made  fo  glorious  a  (land  againft  the  late  tyrant,  (hould 
b«  reilored  ;    thus  far  the  government  was  to  ftand  on  its 
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old  foundation.     Something  new,  however,  was  propofed  f9 
be  introduced,  and  that  the  nobility,  who  bad  been  highly 
inftrumental  in  expelling  the  tyrant,  (hould,  for  that  reafon^ 
as  well  as  to  prevent  future  diiTentions,  which  had  been  fa 
fatal  to  the  date,  be  capacitated  to  a£i  as  prefidents,  and  in 
other   pofts  of  the  magtftracy.    This  innovation  was  like- 
wife  agreed  to  :    no  mcafures,  however,  were  taken  for  re- 
floring  the  courts  of  juflice,  and  the  inftitution  of  compa- 
nies, it  being  ailed gcd  that  fuch  precautions  were  now.  ren- 
dered ufelefs,  by  the  nobility  being  confolidated  with  the  com- 
monalty in  the  government.    The  number  of  the  city  wards 
was  reduced  from   fix  to  four  ;    of  which  the,  Tranfamine 
ward  was  one.    When  thp  general  ele£iion  of  prefidents  came 
on,  four  were  chofen  from  the  nobility,  and  eight  from  the 
commonalty ;  and  they  took  pofiTefTion  of  the  palace»  and  all 
the  badges  of  authority  they  had"  been  deprived  of  by  the  ty- 
rant.    AU  thofe  regulations  took  place  by  the  fole  authority 
of  the  fourteen  ;    but  they  were  more  fpecious  than  ladings 
and  though  well  meant,  they  were  impradicable. 
Civil dif^^      The  people,  feeing  four  noblemen  upon  the  bench  of  the 
fcntims.      prefidents,  exclaimed  againft  adding  to  a  power  that  was,  even 
too  formidable  before ;    and  to  tell  the  truth,  fays  Aretin  % 
they  had  fome  reafon.     Heats  and  animofities  foon  revived  in 
Florence^  where  it  was  publicly  faid,  that  by  driving  out  one 
tyrant  they  bad  admitted  hundreds.     The  bifhop  faw,    that 
civil  commotions  were   upon  the  point  of  again  breaking 
out.     Though  he  himfelf  waj^  of  one  of  the  nobleft  fan)ilie& 
in  Flarente^  he  advifed  the  fourteen  to  fubmit  the  modelling 
of  the  (late  to  an  aflembly  of  the  people,  as  being  the  only 
means  of  retaining  fomewhat,  whereas  by  an  obftinate  per- 
fevcrance  they  might  forfeit  all.     This  moderate  counfel  was 
rejected  with  great  acrimony,  and  fome  marks  of  contempt 
for  its  author,    whom  they  put  in  mind   how  fcandaloufly 
the   plebeians  had  fupported  the  late  tyrant.     The  prelate, 
who  was  a  man  ef  refolution,  retorted  on  the  nobility  their 
condudi  on  the  fame  occafion ;  and  words  grew  To  high,  tha( 
they  reached  the  ears  of  the  people  without  doors,  already 
ripe  for  an  infurredion.     In,  an  inftant  they  were  in  arms^ 
broke  int<i  the  palace,  pulled  the  nobility  from  the  bench  of 
the  prefidents,  and  ordered  them  to  return  home  in  a  private 
ftation.     This  attack  was  what  the  noblesf  had  fo  little  fore- 
ieen,  that  they  could  that  night  come  to  no  general  refolu- 
tion.     Next  <iay,  the  people  Fefolyed  to  lofe  no  time,  and  at- 
tacked, one  by  one,  all  thc.houfes  of  the  nobllUj;,  .fuuated 
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lii  the  Cifarnine  Florence^  wKich  they  eafily  reduced,  but  with- 
out offering  any  violence  to  their  perfons.     The  nobility  be-  The  nohi^ 
ihg  more   powerful   i<i  the  Trqnfarnine  Florence^  the  people  lity  expel- 
found   more  refiftarice   there;    at  laft'they  prevailed,   and,  ^-?^  Ac;/i 
though  they  had  plundered  and  deftroyed  a  few  palaces  where  '^^  magif- 
they.  had  met  with  the  greateft  oppofition,  yet  they  treated  ^''^^" 
the  nobles  and  their  families  with  becoming  refpe(St,  declar- 
ing that  they  fought  from  motives  rleither  of  hatred  nor  re- 
venge, but  of  love  to  their  country,  the  conftitution  of  which 
was  dearer  to  them  than  themfelves. 

Tnk   people's   conqueft  over  the  nobility  was  glorious,  TheVXa^ 
chiefly  through  the  moderation  with  which  they  proceeded,  rentincs 
Their  firft  care  was  to  rcftore  the  ancient  forms  of  their  con-  ^^ft^^^ 
llitution,  with   fome  immaterial  variations;    and  the  chief  .^^^^  ^^ , 
pofts  in  their  government  were  bellowed  on  fuch  pl^^^^'^ns  l^'-X,  " 
25  affefted  the  fmalleft  pomp,  and  poflcfled  the  leaft  power.    ^' ,     ^'  - 

Ever  fince  they  had  had  the  dominion  oi  Arezxo^  they  had  . 
been '  enftbroiled  on  its  account,   as  Saco^  its  former  mafter^. 
was  llill  powerful  enough  to  maintain  his  pretentions.    The 
Florentines^  therefore,  with  equal  wifdom  and  magnanimity, 
came  to  a  refolution  of  reftoring  to  Are%%o  its  independency. 
For  this  purpofe  a  folemn  deputation  was  fent  from  Florence ^ 
to  compliment  the  Arezzians  upon  having  fo  nobly  recovered^ 
their  liberty,  and  to  prefent  them  with  a  public  Jnftrument, 
by  which  tne  Florentine  people  refigned  for  ever  alj  title  to 
^y  right  of  dominion  over  that  city.     The  deputies  executed 
their  commiffion  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  and  the  pre- 
fent was  received  by  the  Arezzians  with  the  utmoft  raptures 
of  joy  and  gratitiide.     Soon  after  a  confederacy  was  formed 
between  the  Perugians^  the  Siennefe^  the  Arezzians^  and  the 
Florentines^  wjio  vi^ere  placed  at  the  head  of  it. 

The  Florentines^  on  farther  confultation,  qonfidefed  tbcm-^^,^^^^^ 
felves  as  being  ftill  in  a  ftate  of  war  with  the  Pifans^  becsmfe  ptace 'tviti^ 
they  did  not  think  themfelves  bound  by  the  peace  the -tyrant  Pi&. 
had  made.    As  the  Q^ifans^  hov^^ever,  had  concluded  it  upon 
the  principles  of  good  faith,  the  Florentines  con  fen  ted  to  re- 
new it  with  very  few  alterations.  ^  All  thofe  and  other  lefs 
icnportant  tranfaflions  happened  the  fame  year  the  tyrant  was 
expelled. 

Next  year  the  Florentines  paffed  fome  very  fevcre  laws     A.  D* 
againft  their  nobility,  particularly,  that  fuch  of  them  as  wer«     *344; 
in  foreign  fervices  (hould,  on   being  fumnxoned,   repair  to  Se'v^l^ns 
Florence^  pn  pain  of  forfeiting  all  their  ellates  and  cffefls.  ^^f!?^ '^ 
The  motive  of  this  law  obvioufly  was,  left  thofe  noblemen  "^^'"O'* 
fhould  acquire  fuch  power  and  intereft  abroad,  as  might  en- 
able them  to  did urb  the  peace  of  the  date  at  home.    About 
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the  fame  time  another  fevere  ad  paiSed  againll  them  :  for  a 
profecution  was  ordered  agaunft  the  governors  of  all  forts  and 
caftles  belonging  to  Flonnci^  moft  of  whom  were  nobles  who 
had  been  appointed  by  the  tyrant.     Hifiory  is  filent  as  to  the 
penalty  inflicted  upon  them ;   but  we  are  told  that  feveral, 
efpecially  noblemen,  were  condemned  on  that  account. 
Goaltieri       In  the  mean  while,  the  expelled  tyrant  was  folicitmg .  his 
fdicits  the  caufe  at  the  pourt  of  France ^  where  he  reprcfcnted  the  Fb- 
ttmrt  of     retulnes^   and  the  treatment  he  had   received,   in  the  moft 
France*      odious  colours,  infifting  upon  being  indemnified  for  all  his 
lofTes  out  of  the  eftates  of  the  Fkreniims  who  were  fettled  in 
that  kingdom.    His  complaints  were  fo  well  received,  that 
the  latter  fent  advices  of  their  danger  to  the  magiftracy  of 
Florence^  in  the  moft  afFefking  terms.     This  had  no  other 
efte£l  on  the  Ftorentimsy  than  to  make  them  pafs  what  we 
may  call  an  z&  of  attainder  againft  the  tyrant,  and  to  publiih 
a  reward  for  any  one  who  fliould  bring  in  his  head  :.  at  the 
fame  time  he  was  publicly  executed  in  effigy,  with  the  ut* 
moft  marks  of  infamy  and  deteftation.    Thofe  proceedings^ 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  Ploreniims  from  fending  an 
ambl^ilador  to  vindicate  their  condu6l  at  the  court  of  Frqnce* 
Soon  after  his  departure  ambai&dors  came  from  the  king  of 
France^  demanding  reftltution  of  what  had  been  taken  from 
the  tyrant,  to  the  amount  of  a  prodigious  fum.    The  Fh* 
rentines  received  and  treated  them  with  all  the  refpe£l  due  to 
their  mafter;    hut  Ocpofed  the  cruelty,  avarice,  ambition^ 
and  oppreffiohs  of  the  tyrant  with  fuch  ftrength  of  eloquence 
and  evidence,  that  (he  ambafladors  had  nothing   to  reply. 
They  then  (hewed  them  his  ad  of  abdication,  which  he  had 
ratified  at  a  place  where  he  could  be  under  no  apprehenfions 
of  danger.    After  their  audience,  the  ambafladors  were  treated 
in  the  moft  elegant  fumptuous  manner. 

This  year  the  Floreniim  government  furmounted  a  difiieulty 
which  in  that  age  woiild,  perhaps,  have  been  unfurmoum- 
able  by  any  other  peopfe.     The  ftate  had  borrowed  from  its 
fubjeSs  a  large  fum  of  money,  amounting,  to  the  beft  of  oqr 
calculation,  to  about  fixty  tnoufand  pounds  fterling.    The 
low  ftate  of  the  public  finances,  at  this  time,  did  not  admit  of 
the  government  paying  ofF  the  debt,   yet  the  public  credit 
Or/f /W^muft  be  fupported.    Asa  middle, way,  every  creditor  had  af- 
faper  ere-  fignments  made  to  him,  on  the  public  revenue,  at  the  rate 
^^h  of  five  ftr  ant.  the  money  itfelf  being  heaped  up  in  the 

form  of  a  mount  or  bank  (both  which  terms  are  fiill  in  ufe}» 
Thofe  aiSgnments  were  transferable  like  our  ftocks,  and  ne- 
gotiated in  the  fame  manner,  their  value  riling  or  falling  ac- 
cording to  the  profperity  or  diftreftcs  of  the  ftate.    According 
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to  Jrttin  *  (E),  from  whom  we  have  this  curious  aecoimt^   . 
the  FlorifttiM  (hx:k  wis  negotiated  in  the.  fame  manner  as 
bargains  are  for  any  other  mercantile  commpdi^*    Here  we,       ^ 
jMrhaps,  have  the  nrft  rife  of  paper  credit.    We  have  in  the 
note  given  :^r//iVs>words»  which,  to  thofe  not  acquainted 
with  mercantile  afikirs,  are  not  quite  clear. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  the  FJarentim  peo-     A.  D« 
pie  feem  to  have  been  fo  much  intoxicated  with  their  profpe*     1345* . 
rous  fituation^  that  they  forgot  their  ufual  moderation.   Their 
biftorians  exclaim  againft  one  law  they  then  pafled  as  being 
unjuft,  and  againft  another  as  being  ungrateful*     By  the  for«     ' 
mer  the  clergy  was  abridged  in  all  their  privileges.     The 
latter  was  a  kind  of  an  aS  of  refamption,  which  cancelled 
all  grants  that  had  been  made  by  the  public  to  citizens  for  their 
{>aft  fervices>'by  which  many  were  obliged  to  return  great 
part  of  their  eftates,  to  the  ruin  of  their  families. 

The  fame  yeai[  is  noted  for  an  event  pot  much  to  the  ho-  Grfat 
nour  of  England.    The  Florentine  famjly  of  the  Bardi  were  ianiruftcjf 
then  the  greateft  bankers  in  Eurcpe^   and  had  partnerfhips  '« accouni 
in  moft  trading  nations.     They  had  \tx\t  Edward  111^  king  ^^"&^ 
of  England^  about  feven  hundred  thoufand  crowns  of  gold,  to  ^^^^^ 
affift  him  in  his  French  vnvs ;  and  his  majefly  not  being  punc- 
tual in  his  remittances,  the  JJ^r^/.  became  infolvent.    ^s  they 
were  in  fuch  high  criedit,  that  there  was  fcarce  a  family  in 
Florence  that  had  not  money  in  their  hands,  the  calamity 
ivas  general,  an^I  occafioned  fuch  diftrufts  between  man  and 
man,  as  amounted  to  a  ftagnation  of  public  credit.     It  ap- 
peared,  however,   upon  infpe«Sling  the  bankrupts  accounts, 
that  the  company  owed  about  two  hundred  thoufand  crowns 
lefs  than  the  king  owed  them. 

To  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  Florentines^  they  under- 
flood  that  Pi&;7/]^,  then  king  of  France^  had  fo  far  taken  part 
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(E)  Nwninihut  eorum^    quibus  hellis  qtddem  crffcuni  •    pace  mi- . 

^eMatur,  trihutim  de/criptis  an-  nuutttur,    propter ea   quod,  ahux-^ 

nui  re  Jit  us  e  publico  conftitutifunt^  dante  republican  diffoluiiofit  crebra 

quina  Jingulis  centenis,     ^anti'  at  que  per  emtio,  ^uaniiiatum  ^vero 

iates  'uero  ipfas  in  unum  coacer^a" .  de/criptarum  l^  *venditio  eft  ci'vi- 

tasf     a    fimilitudine    eumulandi,  bus  inter  fe  H  permutatiOj    atque 

^ulgo    MoHtem  'voca'vere'y    idque  {ut  in  cateris  mercimoniis)    pro^ 

incivitate  p^ea  /er*vatum.    ^o-  tempore,    pro  Jpe,   pro  commodo, 

ties  refpuhlica  indi^et^   ci*ves  tri'  minnitur  earnm  prccium  atque  au- 

imta  per/ohvunt  :   folutorum  *vero  gefcit.      In  emtorem  eadem  com- 

'fenfioms   annuas  fereipiunt.     Hi  moda,  qua  folutus  ipfe   percepiu^ 

montfs  cumuUniQwfque  pecuniarum  rus  erat,  transferuninr, 
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with  their  late  tyrant,  that  he  had  ordered  all  Florentines  zni 
their  goods  to  be  feized,  who  (hould  be  found  fixty  days,  af- 
ter the  date  of  the  order,  within  his  kingdom.     He  was  in- 
duced, no  doubt,  to  this  feverity  by  the  vaft  fupport  the  Fh' 
rentmes  had  given  to  his  enemy  and  rival  the  king  of  England, 
A,  D.         Next  year  a  general  famine  prevailed  all  over  Itafyy  and 
1346.     the  Florentines  were  obliged  to  buy  up  vaft  flocks  of  grain  in 
A  famine.  Africa^  Sardinia^  and  Sicifyy  which  were  imported  into  Flo^ 
rence.    Their  humanity  on  this  occafion  was  as  fignal  as  their 
providence  ;  for  they  gave  bread  to  incredible  numbers  of  wo- 
men, children,  and  poor  people,  who  flocked  to  their  city 
from  the  country  and  the  neighbouring  ftates,   who  had  not  ^ 
been  fo  provident.     Their  compaiiion  for  the  poor  extended 
flill  ifarther;  for  they  Ihnited  the  cafes  and  forms  of  arrefting 
a  poor  debtor.     All  their  precautions,  however,  could  not 
hinder  a  peftilential  difeafe  from  breaking  out  in  the  city, 
which  is  generally  the  confequencc  of  famine,  and  of  a  placip 
overftockcd  with  numbers  of  ftrangers. 
•Charles  0/    Durirg  this  year  the  Florentines  received  a  frefli  mortifi- 
Luxem-     cation,  by  their  hereditary  enemy  Charles  of  Luxemburg^  fon 
burg  to  Jdhn  king  of  Bohemia^  and  grand  fon  to  the  emperor  Henry^ 

cbo/enem-  being  raifed  to  the  imperial  dignity.  This  elevation,  however, 
feror.  had  no  immediate  ill  confequencc  to  the  FlorentineSy  who 
about  this  time  acquired  the  fovereignty  of  the  town  of  St. 
MiniatOy  which  was  delivered  to  them  through  the  irrecon- 
cileable  diffentions  that  reigned  in  the  place.  Famine  and 
peftilence  ftill  prevailed  all  over  Italj^  in  the  Florentine  ter- 
ritories cfpecially,  which  were  this  year  vifited  by  a  new 
gueft,  Lewisy  grandfon  to  Robert  king  of  Ndplesy  their  an- 
cient friend  and  proteftor.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter 
here  into  a  defcription  of  this  prince  and  his  family's  fortunes, 
which  may  be  found  in  other  parts  of  this  work.  T*he  Fid^ 
Tontines  refolvcd  not  to  intermeddle  in  the  difputar  between 
him  and  the  king  of  Hungary y  who  had  driven  him  out  of 
Naples,  and  forbad,  his  errtcring.into  their  city.  This  year 
it  h  faid,  that  no  fewer  than  fixty  thoufand  Florentines  died ; 
many  of  whom  being  men  of  the  firft  rank  in  the  ftate,  there 
was  for  feme  time  an  almoft  total  ceffation  of  public  bufinefs. 
All  that  the  Florentines  could  do,  was  tp  reprefs  the  incur- 
fions  of  fome  robbers,  who  pame  from  the  Appennines  to 
make  their  advantage  of  the  public  diftreffcs.  Next  year 
pafl'ed  in  almoft  the  fame  inadlivity,  only  the  people  of  C^//f 
sLndGemiani  fubmitted  to  -the  Florentines y  their  former  maf- 
ters,  being,  impelled  thereto  by  their  domeftic  diffentions. 
,6pme  ftrong  places  belonging  to  the  Ubaldiy  which  (heltered 
jobbers  upon  tbp  Appennines y  were  likdwife  takeri.  ^ 
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The  year  1350  produced  great  events  in  Florence,     Gto-    A.  D.  ' 
vami  Vijconti  was  then  bifhop  and  matter  oi  Milarty  and  the     1350. 
moft  powerful  prince  then  in  Lomhardy^  having  added  Bo- 
hgna  to  his  other  dominions.     The  Florentines^  alarmed  by 
the  neighbourhood   of  fo  powerful  and  arbitrary  a  prince, 
conhilted  bow  to  oppofe  him  ff  he  fhould  attempt  to  extend 
his  territories,  and  for  that  purpofe  planned  an  alliance  with 
Scaliger^  and  the  oihtt.Tufcan  AjxxtSy  who  were  equally  jea«> 
lous  of  his  power,  and,  amongft  others,  the  pope  himfelf.    A 
general  meeting  of  deputies  from  all  the  confederates  was 
held  at  Arezzoy  where  the  pope's  legate  likewife   aflifted  5 
but,  f^callger^s  death  and  many  difficulties  intervening,  the  ne* 
gotiations  came  to  nothing.     Vifconih  to  avail  himfelf  of  a  Vifconti*/ 
junfture  fo  favourable  to  his  ambition,   detached  Scaliger*%^^ific^\ 
ton  and  fuccefifor  from  the  confederacy,'  as  he  did  feveral 
others  who   had  been  invited  ii^to  it,   and  made  them   his 
friends.     All  this  while  he  afFcdcd  to  keep,  a  good  corrcf- 
pondence  with  Florence  *,  and,  that  he  might  difguife  his  true 
defigns,  he  ordered  his  general  Barnabo  to  befiege  Imola,  a 
ftroDg  city  in  the  Romagna^  his  army  then  lying  at  Bologna. 
Amongft  his  troops  were  many  of  the  Bolognefe^  and  others, 
who  were  overawed  or  fufpecSed  by  him,  particularly  the  in- 
habitants o^  Faenza  and  Friuliy  whom  he  obliged  to  ferve   in 
his  army,  left  they  might  excite  commotions  againft  hinfi  in  his 
abfence.     The  troops,  however,  he  chiefly  depended  upoi> 
were  three  thoufand  horfe  and  four  thoufand  foot,  chiefly  mer- 
cenaries, headed  by  Barnabo.     The  garrifon  of  Imola  made  a 
vigorous  defence,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  turn  the  liege  into 
a  kind  of  blockade.     While  this  lafted  the  Florentines  had\ 
intelligence  that  the  Pifans  were  about  to  declare  for  Vifconti^ 
and  that  he  was  concerting  meafures  for  making  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  Pijioia  and  Prato.    The  laft  is  a  fmall  city,  but  in  ^^'  F^^^- 
thofe  days  well  fortified,  and  of  all  others  of  the  greateft  ^^"^'"^^ 
importance  to  the  Florentines^  becaufe  of.  its  neighbourhood-^^*"'^ 
to  Florence.     They  knew  that  the  inhabitants  were  torn  into  "**^» 
fadions,  which  was  the  great  encouragement  Vifconti  had  ; 
and  they  refolved,  if  pollible,   to  be  before-hand  with  him. 
After  a  (hort  confultation,  a  large  body  of  troops  were  in* 
ftantly  in  arms,  and  they  marched  to  Prato  with  the  greateft 
fpeed  but  regularity,  and  pitched  their  tents  before  the  town, 
without    offering    the    fnfialleft    hoftHity.       The  Pratonefe 
were  equally  furprifed  by  their  friendly,  as  they  had  been  by 
their  hoftile  appearance ;  and   the  Florentines  reafoned  with 
them  fo  mildly,  but  efFeftually,  that,  opening  their  gates, 
Ihey  received  them  as  their  proteftors. 
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a«4fir*        This  important  ^nd  untxpe&ti  fiicceC$  deter mincdi  tli« 

toia,  Florentines  next  to  attempt  Pijloia^  a  city  of  much  ereatcr 

power  and  Arength,  likewife  in  the  neighbourhood  of  IpUrenu. 
A  fedltion  that  had  lately  happened  there,  gave  the  FUtrenUna 
a  pretext  for  oflFering  its  magiftrates  a  body  of  troops  for  pre- 
ferving  the  peace  of  their  city.  The  offer  was  accepted  of  9 
but  a  very  few  of  the  Florentines  were  introduced  into  Pifioiap 
and  thefe  were  bound  by  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  niagifiracj. 
Their  ^lumbers  were  one  hundred  horfe,  and  one  hi^ndred  and 
fifty  foot.  The  Florentines^  defpairing  thereby  to  gain  their 
ends,  refolved,  if  they  could,  to  furprife  their  countrymen  b]r 
a  mafterly  exploit*  They  privately  fent  for  the  exiles,  who 
^  had  been  driven  from  Piftoiet  in  the  late'  infurreSion ;  and  it 
was  agreed,  that  they  (hould  furprife  that  city  in  the  nigbt«tixne 
by  a  fcalade  ;  and  that  one  Peter,  who  was  a  comoiiflTary  of 
t  the  Florentine  army,  (hould  be  fent  before  to  difpofc  the  FU^ 

rentines  there  to  favour  the  attempt.    Peter  never  difcbarged 
this  commiSion.    The  exiles,  however,  thinking  themifelves 
fure  pf  the  Plorentinei  within,  performed  their  part  with  the 
utmoft  intrepidity ;  but  after  the  greateft  part  of  tbiem  ha4 
got  over  the  wall,  the  Pijioiam  took  the  alarm,  and  a  fierce 
encounter  enfued,  which  was  manfully  fuftained  by  the  exiles, 
in  a  fure  confidence  of  their  being  joined  by  thtFlorentim 
part  of  the  garrifon.     The  latter,  however,  knowing  xiothing 
of   the  confpiracy,   fought  as  bravely  againft  them  as  the 
Pijioians  did ;  and,  at  laft,  the  exiles  were  obliged  to  retreat 
by  the  fame  way  they  came  in.    The  Pijioians^  at  firfl,  inaa" 
gined  the  attempt  to  be  ibe  ad  of  their  own  exiles;   but 
coming;  to  the  truth,  by  examining  their  prifoners,  tbey  b©« 
came  doubly  intent  upon  guarding  their  city  and  liberty:  but, 
though  they  were  exafperated  to  the  higheft  degree,  they  gavfe 
an  honourable  difmiffion  to  the  Florentine  p^rt  qf  their  garri- 
fon, on  account  of  their  fidelity  and  courage. 
afier/eme       Ij  was  perhaps  this  failure  of  fucccfs,  chiefly,  that  opened 
failure  9/  the  mouths  of  the  Florentines  againft  their  prefidents,  as  if 
Jugcefs,       they  had  Ity  their  treachery  rendered  th^  Pi/hiaaSj  a  people 
remarkably  brave  and  refolute,  their  enemies;  and  had^  as  it 
were,  driven  them   into  the  arms  of  Fifconti,     The  wifer 
amongft  the  Flircntinesy  however,  rcfledting  that  there  was 
.  now  no  hopes  of  gaijung  over  the  Pijioians  by  fair  nieans, 
counfelled  the  people  to  lay  afide  all  animofitiest  and  to  at- 
tempt to  gain  their  point  by  force.  This  counfel  was  approved 
af,  and  i/i  three  days  time  Pi/ioia  was  befieged'  by  fifteen 
thoufand  Florentines-,  a  prodigious  number,  when  we  confidec 
the  havoc'rc  of  the  late  peftilence.     The  Pijioians  prepared  to 
niiike  a  brave  defence;  but  iht Florentines  fbewed  fucb  reluc- 
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t9a$ee  at  lioftiUties,  that  daily  cooferencea  paflU  between  tlit 
befiegers  and  the  ))f  ^ged.  At  laft  all  difficulties  were  got 
over,  by  means  of  the  friends  the  FUrevtims  had  in  Pyhia^ 
and  the  P^Wtfiu  uaanimoufly  received  a  Fkrmtini  garrik»n. 

Bbfors  this  event,  Vifumti  and  his  chief  officers  bad  al-  Vifcond 
ways  mentioned  the  Flonntinei  in  terms  of  great  reiped  ^xA  fends  4m 
frieodlhip ;  but  he  now  fumnK)ned  tcgether  his  friends  all  qvim:  ^frtrnf  inf9 
Tu/umy  znA  JUmbardy.    He  acquainted  them,  that  he  hadTafcany; 
difcovered  a  confpiracy  that  had  been  formed  by  {oaiitB0log* 
nefg  l6rd$,  for  betraying  that  city  to  the  FUnntines,  whom  ht 
invei^ed  againft  with  great  bitternefs.    He  then  made  a 
kind  of  a  deduSion  of  all  that  their  feveral  countries  h^d  liif- 
fered  frpm  the  FUrentin^Sj  and  told  them,  that  their  only  wajf 
to  have  reparation  and  revenge  was  for  every  ftate  to  eiiert 
itielf  all  at  once  to  fall  upon  them,  and  that  he  himfelf  would 
lead  them  the  way.    His  fpeech  was  ivceived  vrith  vaft  ap<* 
plaufe,  a  great  army  was  afiemblcd,  and  the  command  of  it 
given  t^  bim  to  Oligian$y  one  of  his  relations.    His  expedi* 
tion  was  fo  great,  that  be  paficd  the  Jftinnimsy  and  encampeil 
sicar  Pijim^  before  his  march  from  B^tmm  was  heard  of.  AU 
that  the  Fhnntiptes^  under  their  great  aftonilhment#  could  do« 
was  to  throw  a  ftrong  reinforcement  of  horfe  and  foot  into 
the  city,  and  to  fend  a  deputation  to  expoflulate  with  Olegiftm. 
Hi3  anfwer  was,  that  he  was  come,  by  order  of  the  biihopof  . 
Milan^  to  obtain  fatisfadion  for  the  lofles  and  outrages  his 
friends  and  allies  had,  received  from  iht  Florfntine  people;     • 
and  thut  they  muft  either  take  him  for  their  arbiter,  or  expe^    - 
the  cptiiequences.    The  deputies  upon  this  left  the  camp, 
and  he  made  djfpoiitions  for  beiieging  P{/?ditf.    Hi|  real  in* 'wlneiti* 
tentton,  however,  was  to  excite  a  revolt  within  the  city  in  bUsfo^^^  Pi^ 
favour  )  but  being  difappointed  of  that  hope,  and  finding  the  tpi*«  ^ 
ffarrifon  prepared  for  a  vigorous  refiftance,  he  broke  up  the  '"^^f^'^ 
ne^e,  and  marched  direftly  through  the  Pratewfe  towards  ^^^^ 
Fhrence.    His  army,  according  to  Arnin  ^  confified  of  above  ^^"^^^ 
ten  thoufand  horfe  and  fix  thoufand  foot,    befides  a  great 
number  of  auxiliary  troops  and  volunteers.    It  foon  appeared, 
that  Olepano^  as  be  had  done  at  PifiMy  depended  more  upon 
the  FUnniine  diflenfions  than  upon  his  own  army,  for  the  re- 
du£lion  of  the  city.    All  be  did  was  taking  a  few  inconii- 
derable  places,  and  ravaging  the  open  country;  for  after  his 
troops  had  pafaded  for  feme  time  before  Florence^  he  drew 
them  off  towards  the  vale  cfMugilh.  Upon  this  the  Fkreniims  Siege  <ff 
threw  a  reioforcement  into  Smrfirioy  a  garrifoned  place  they  Scarperia« 
had  there>  and  a  town  now  fimiotts  for  its  cutlery  ware.   Tho* 
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thts  place  was  not  fortified  round,  yet  the  inhabitants  and  the 
garrifon  baffled  all  the  attempt^  of  their  enemies,  and  made 
an  incredible  defence. 
Cofttinua-       This  unfucccfsful  expedition  of  Vifconti  againft  the  Fh" 
thn  of  tberentines  occafioned  commotions  all  over  Lombardy  and  Tuf- 
nvar.         cany.     Saco  made  an  irruption  upon  the  towns  of  the  Upptt 
Arno^  and  attempted  to  take  Varico,     He  was  oppofed  by  the 
people  of  .thofe  parts,  and  by  three  hundred  Florentine  horfe^ 
with  fome  Arez^ans^  under  the  command  o(  Ricajhianiy  who 
immediately  prepared  to  fight  Saco.     The  latter  ftood  upon 
the  defenfivc ;  and  Ricafolaniy  knowing  his  troops  were  bat 
raw,  (orbore  to  attack  him,  fo  that  Saco  in  the  night  drew  oflF 
bis  army.     Ricafolani^  after  this,  though  the  Arezzians  had 
left  him,  tooV,  Agnani,  <  Vifconti^  all  this  while,  was  not  idle: 
he  fent  an  ambaflador  to  perfuade  the  Pifam  to  break  ofF  their 
league  with  the  Fiorentinei^  in  which  cafe   he  promifed  'to 
affift  them  with  a  ftrong  body  of  troops  under  jB<7rw<25».     The 
"  Gambacurti  were  then   the  moft  powerful   family  in    Pifa^ 
friends  to  the  Florentines^  and  no  ftrangers  to  Fi/cokti^s  ambi- 
tion.    By  their  advice  and  influence,  his  ambafladors  were 
^  difmifled,  without  any  other   reply,   than    that  the   Pifans 

would  fend  their  anfwer  by  deputies  of  their  own,  Vifconti^ 
Vifconti  finding  he  was  trifled  with,  fent  other  ambaflTadors  to  Pifa 
baffled  at  with  more  fplendid  retinues,  and  with  inftrudtions  to  addrefs 
J*ifa.  the  people  in  a  general  aflembiy-     Their  difcourfe  was  artful, 

and  adapted  to  the  innate  hatred  the  lower  ranks  of  Pifa  had 
againft  the  Florentines.     But  Francefino  Gambacurti^  the  head 
of  that  family,  iaa  v^ry  fine  fpeech,  (hewed  that  the  ruin  of 
''  *  Florence  would  be  but  a  prelude  to  that  of  Pifa,     Wh^n  he 
finished,  the  qucftion  was  put,  and  it  was  unanimoufly  car- 
ried, that  the  peace  with  Florence  fliould  be  inviolably  pre* 
fcrved  on  the  part  of  Pifa. 
TbeVlo-        ^^^  Florentines t  perceiving  the  praSices  of  Vifconti^  in- 
rentinss     creafed  their  domeflic  forces ;  and  took  into  their  pay  two 
augment     thousand  five  hundred  German  horfe,  who  were  joined   by 
/i^wrorwy,  two  .hundred  \9/>«w^,  and  fix  hundred  Perugian  cavalry  was 
hourly  expefted.     The  garrifon  of  Scarperia  ftill  continued  to 
hold  bravely  out,  and  the  Florentines  had  refolved  to  employ 
all  their  power  to  raife  the  fiege,  when  Saco  defeated  the  Pe- 
rugiam^  as  they  were  rfiarching  to  join   their  allies.     The 
Artzziansy  therefore,  were  obliged  to  detach  themfelves  from 
the  main  army,  and   to  return  home,  that  they  might  baffle 
any  attempts   that   might   be   made    againft.    them.  .  This 
diefeat  obliged   the  Florentines  to  alter  their  meafures,   and 
damped  the  Scarperians^  who  were  now  reduced  to  the  greateft 
diftrefs.    VicedGminiy  a  Florentine  <^obIcman  of  great  fpirii',  to 
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fet  a  generous  example  to  his  countrymen,  broke  throogh  th< 
befiegert  camp  in  iht  night-time,  and  entered  Scarperia  with 
thirty  horfe.     This  was  but  a  feeble  reinforcement  5  and  Me- 
diciy   a  Florentine'  of  great  courage,    taking  advantage  of  a 
ftornay  hight,  entered  the  enemy's  camp,  where  it  was  weak* 
efti  with  one  hundred  horfe,  and,  with  the  lofs  of  twenty,  he 
carried  <he  reft  fafe  into  the  town.     Thofe  reinforcements, 
though  but  inconfiderable,  gave  fuch  fpirit  to  the  befieged,  ^^<^^«(/^ 
that  they  baffled  the  moft  vigorous  attempts  of  their  enemies  ^^^^<?^.?^ 
with  unparalleled  courage  and  perfeverance ;  fo  that  the  be- ^*^*''P^^^* 
fiegers  were  at  laft  obliged  to  repais  the  JppennineSy  and  return 
to  the  Bolognefe. 

^The  Florentines  made  noble  acknowledgments  for  the  their  gene^ 
fervrces  performed  them  on  this  occafion.  They  doubled  thc^^- 
pay  of  every  common  foldrer  of  the  garrifon  ;  they  freed  the 
townfmen  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes  for  ten  years;  they 
prefented  yohn  and  his  brother  Silvefter  Medici,  who  were 
l^onoured  with  knighthood,  with  five  hundred  crowns  of  gold 
each,  to  be  expended  on  their  arms  and  equipages,  and  one 
hundred  and  6fty  for  their  table :  but  fome  noblemen,  who 
had  likewife  fignalized  themfelves,  particularly  the  Donatio 
the  Ri{ffiy  and  the  Vicedomini^  were  mifreprefented  to  the 
people.: 

About  this  time  the  family  of  the  Brandali,  then  themoft 
•  powerful  in  Jrezzo^  entered  into  a  correfpondence  with  Vifcon-  ^ 

tij  and  fome  other  of  their  difcontented  countrymen,  for feizing 
that  city.  One  of  the  confpirators  happened  to  be  appointed 
to  the  Guftody  of  a  tower,  that  commanded*  a  gate  leading 
into  the  country,  which  gave  their  fellow  confpiratbrs  an 
aflbrance  of  fuccefs  .that  they  could  not  diflemble.  As  the 
magiftrates  were  examining  thofe  they  fufpeded,  Fi/conii's  A^czzq 
troops  appeared  before  the  gate,  and  the  confpirators  ftood  to  f  referred. 
their  arms  within  the  city.  The  Jrezziansy  however,  at- 
tacked their  foreign  enemies,  who  were  in  number  fix  hun- 
dred foot  and  three  hundred  horfe,. fo  refolutely,  that  they 
obliged  them  to  retreat,  and  give  over  their  attempt.  X'be 
tower  and  the  houfes  of  the  confpirators  continued,  neverthe- 
lets,  ^o  make  a  refolute  defence ;  and,  after  three  days  aflault,  : 
*  it  was  agreed,  that  the  confpirators  fliould  depart  fafe  out  of 
jfrekzo.  Sacoy  however,  about  the  fame  time,  fucceeded  in 
furprifmg  J5«r^<7,  a  town  of  fome  confequence  belonging  to 
the  Perugians ;  and  the  town  of  Anglari^  belonging  to  them, 
furrendered  to  him  likewife.  ^ 

It  now  drew  towards  winter,  and  it  was  agreed  amongft  ne  Tu(^ 
the  confederate  ftates  of  Tufcanyy  who  were  the  Florentines^  can  confer 
^hs  Jrezzians^    the  Perugiansy  and   the  Sienne/e^  that  they  ^^''^0' ''*• 

fhould  "^^"^^ 
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Piould  make  the  moft  vigorous  preparations  for  ebntiisuiog  di9 
war  next  year.     The  i%r^^//W  magiftraCes,  on  this  occafiofii 
are  feverely  reprehended  by  their  hiftorian  %  for  difiniffing  tbetr 
native  troops,  and  taking  a  body  of  foreigners  into  their  pay* 
The  confederates  fent  deputies  to  Avignon^  where  the  pope 
then  refided,  to  invite  him  into  the  confede^racy  ftgaiitft  Vif- 
conti ;  but  they  returned  fraught  with  promifes,and  notbifig^  elfe. 
During  thofe  tranfa£lions,    Scarperiay    which  had   been  (b 
bravely  defended,  was  furprifcd  by  a  party  of  f^|[/f0ff//'8  troops, 
who  had  been  encouraged  to  the  attempt  by  the  diflentions 
iubfifting  between  the  townfmen  and  the  garrifon ;  but  the 
latter,  forgetting  all  animofities,  foon  recovered  ^the  place, 
ahd  drove  the  enemy  out.    During  the  fame  winter,  SucOf 
having  ravaged  the  jP^rAT^/^;!  territories,  obliged,  or  engaged, 
the  people  of  Cortena  to  declare  for  Vifconti. 
Nigotia-        It  was  now  known  at  Florence  that  the  pop^  and  the  French 
tions  ^joitb  court  had  been  prevailed  upon,  by  Vifconti^  not  to  intermeddle 
the  empe-    in  the  affairs  of  Tufcany ;  fo  that  the  confederates  were  obliged 
rfi  to  throw  their  ^yes  for  alfiftance  towards  a  power,  whom  they 

had  feme  time  before  confidered  as  their  capital  enemy :  this 
was  the  emperor  PharUslY.  He  had  no  reafon  to  be  well 
fatisfied  with  the  Vtfconti  family;  and  upon  the  confederates 
fecretly  applying  to  him,  he  agreed  to  fend  a  private  agent  to 
■Florence^  to  concert  meafures  for  their  relief.  About  tbfa 
time  the  Florentines  beficged,  but  ia  vain,  the  fort  of  Vtrtina^ 
a  cafile  held  by  fome  exilesf,  chiefly  of  the  Ricafolani  family; 
I  and  Ruffoy .  the  Florentine  governor  of  the  valley  of  MugelU% 

failed  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  caftle  of  Lozohy  befieged 
by.  the  Ubaldini :  for  this  he  was  difmiffed  from  his  cominand, 
which  was  given  to  another,  who  relieved  the  place,  and  beat 
the  enemy. 
4ndthe  The  Florentine  deputies  now  renewed  their  folicitation^  2t 

fope^  'who  Avignon^  as  their  laft  effort  with  the  pope,  who,  far .  from 
tf«/iw/7jfi>^  complying,  prevailed  upon  them  to  agree  to  his  mediating  a 
eonfede-      peace  between  Vifionti  and  the  emperor;    and  the   former 
r^tes.         being  excommunicated,  his  holinefs  took  off  from  him  alt 
the  ecclefiaftical  cenfurcs,  and  even  remitted  to  him  the  pof- 
feffion  of  Bologna  for  twelve  months  5  and  all  this  in  confidc- 
ration  of  a  vaft  fum  of  money  paid  him  by  Vifconti,     This 
done,  all   further  talk  of  a  .peace  vanifhed  ;  by  which  the 
Florentines  plainly  faw  that  they  had  been  deceived  and  over- 
reached by  his  holinefs.     As  they  themfelves  had  becnipartly 
acceffary   to  their  own  difappointment,    they   were  almoft 
.  afliamed  to  complain  ;  but  they  rejeiled  a  truce  for  a  year, 

®  Aretin.  pag.  159, 
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ftopodtd  by  the  pope,  between  them  and  Vifconti.  The  con- 
federates then  renewed  their  applications  to  Charles  i  and, 
after  various  negociations,  it  was  agreed,  that  he  (hould  march 
to  their  affiftance  with  an  army  againft  Vifconti^  upon  their 
paying  him  afubfidy,  and  acknowledging  him  to  be  the  head 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  exiles  in  the  caftle  of  Vertina^ 
who  bad  before  baffled  the  attjempts  of  t\it  Florentines^  were 
xiow  obliged  to  furrender  upon  a  capitulation,  and  the  place 
was  levelled  to  the  ground.  During  the  furamcr  of  this  year 
the  Florentines  profecuted  the  war  againft  Saco^  whofe  eftates 
they  ravaged,  and  then  defeated  him  in  a  pitched  battle. 

TlO  counterballance  thofe  advantages,  the  allies  of  Vifconti 
took  (bme  places  in  the  Perugian  territories ;  but  the  PerU'^ 
^ians  receiving  a  feafonable  reinforcement  of  eight  hundred 
horfe  from  Florence^  compleatly  defeated  their  enemies,  and 
retook  the  places.  The  Arezzians  were  not  fo  fuccefsful : 
they  difirufted  all  affiftance  ofiered  them  hj ^t\i^  Florerainesj 
and  their  territories  were  plundered  by  their  enemies,  efpe- 
cially  by  Saco.  A  great  number  of  other  flying  actions  hap- 
pened the  fame  year,  of  little  importance,  and  endlefs  to 
recount. 

jDurinq  thofe  tranfaflions,  the  reputation  of  the  Floren-  . 
tine  government  gained  ground.     Vifconti  faw  he  had  been 
milinformed ;  and  that  the  riches  brought  them  by  foreign 
commerce  were  iiiexbauftible,  and  would  always  enable  them 
to  maintain  powerful  armies  in  the  field.     Add  to  all  this,  he 
was  now  infirm  in  his  health,  and  had  loft  all  hopes  of  gain- 
ing the  Pifans :  he  therefore  applied  to  Francefino  Gambacurtiy 
his  former  oppofer  at  Pifa^  to  mediate  a  p^eace  between  him 
and  the  confederates.    That  nobleman  readily  undertoolc  the 
office,  and  the  Florentines  as  readily  embraced  the  propofal. 
Deputies  from  all  parts  met  at  Serezana\  and,  after  great  al*  Terms  ef 
tercations,  it  was  agreed,  that  a  peace  {hpuld  be  concluded  peace  he- 
'  between  the  Florentines  and  their  confederates,  on  the  one  part;  ^w«  ^^ 
and  the  bifliop  of  Milan^  his  adherents,  and  dependents,   on  ^^oren- 
the  other;- that  the  bilhopfliould  withdraw  all  his  troops  and  ^"^^  ^ 
.  garrifons  from  Tufcany^  and  never  after  make  war  upon  any  of  ^"^°*^^** 
the  Tufcan  ftates ;  that  he  (hould  reftore  all  he  had  taken  from 
the  Pf/ioiansj  and  leave  Burgo  to  its  ancient  freedom.     If  the 
Florentines  fliould  attack  the  Pifans  or  the  Lucquefe^  the  pre- 
late might  fend  theo^  affiftance ;  and  the  Florentines  had  the 
fame  liberty,  if  either  of  thofe  ftates  ihould  be  attacked  by 
the  prelate.     All  the  Florentine  and  Perugian  exiles,  on  ac» 
count  of  the  late  war,  were  to  be  reftored  ;  but  no  other,  un- 
Icfs  exprefly  named  in  the  treaty.     Saco  and  his  ramily  Were 
10  b«  reftored  to  all  their poiTeffions  in  the  Jrtzzian  territory; 
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but  none  of  them  were  to  cotne  nearer  than  the  diftance  of 
four  miles  to  that  city  '.     Such  were  the  general  terms  of 
this  treaty,  which  contained  a  great  many  other  articles  and! 
precautions,  with  regard  to  the  exiles.     According  to  Ma^ 
netti  «,  the  terms  of   this  peace  were   inviolably  kept   on 
both  fides,  till  the  time  of  Vifcontr^  death,  which  happened  2 
few  years  after. 
Falfemuf"      So  honourable  a  peace  gave  Ih^Florentines  now  ibme  re- 
tersfunijb'  fpite  to  look  into  their  domeftic  concerns.    Their  firft  inquiry 
€d.  was  into  the  (late  of  their  army,  where  they  found  the  moft 

^  fcandalous  abufes  had  been  committed  by  their  commifT^ries, 

and  others,  who  had  made  falfe  mufters.     Some  of  the  delin- 
quents were  brought  to  condign  punifhment}  and  the  Floren- 
tines honourably  difcharged  all  mercenaries  from  their  fervice, 
and  intirely  betook  themfelves  to  the  arts  of  peape,  which 
they  were  allowed  to  cultivate  only  for  a  few  months. 
Originahf     The  difcharge  of  the  foreign  mercenaries,  though  a  mea- 
ibe  Flo-    fure  wife  and  equitable  in  itfelf,  brought  great  troubles  upon 
Tcntmc      a])  jj^g  Tufcan  dates.     Moft  of  the  mercenaries  finding  now 
nuar'witb  ^^  employment  in  Italy ^  and  confifling  of  outlaws  from  Get- 
a    T'    ^^^h  P^'^^c^'i  2nd  other  nations,  united  themfelves  under  the 
Mui.      "  command  of  one  Moriali^  a  Frenchman^  or  a  Lombard^  (for 
l\it7ufcan  hiftorians  ufe  the  fame  name  for  both)  and  refolved 
to  lay  all  Italy  under  contribution.     They  were  foon  joined 
by  many  ItalidnSy  and  their  numbers  amounted  to  above  eight 
thoufand  horfe  and  four  thoufand  foot,  all.  of  them  regular 
veteran  troops,  befides  an  immenfe  number  of  fervants  and 
attendants  upon  their  camp.     They  fet  out  upon  the  principle 
of  rapine;  but  each  ftate  was  at  liberty  to  redeem  itfelf  from 
their  ravages,  upon  paying  the  contributions  at  which,  they 
were  taxed.     After  ravaging  fome  parts  of  Italy^  they  paiTed 
the  Jpperinines,  and  invaded  the  territory  of  PerUgiay  which 
was  obliged  to  pay  them  the  contributions  they  demanded. 
The  Plore^ntines.  in  vain  endeavoured  to  form  a  confederacy 
againft  them ;  for  the  banditti,   as  they  were  called,  came 
within  eight  miles  of  Florence  \  and  the  Florentines^  as  well  as 
the  Siennefe^  were  obliged   to  fatisfy  their  lawlefs  demands. 
They  met  with  the  fame  fuccefs  at  ^r/zz^,  and  ztCittadr 
Cajlelh^  where  they  divided  their  plunder ;   and  about  the 
beginning  of  October  they  went  into  winter- quarters,,  where- 
ever  they  could  make  them  good. 
ConduB  of     About  this   time  the  Genoefe^  who  had  for  fomc  time 
the  emperor  mzmidixnf:^  an  unequal  war  with  the  Venetians^  and  6ther 
Charles. 

.  ^  Aret.  p.  162.  «  Manetti  ubifupra,  pag.  1065. 
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eaemiefi,  fubmitted  themfelves  to  the  protedion  of  Fifc^itif 
and  put  him  in  poffeffion  of  their  city.  Upon  this  the  FeM-  ' 
iiansy  the  Paduans,  the  Veronefe^  and  the  Ferrarefe^  with  all. 
Vifcont'i^  ancient  enemies,  applied  to  the  emperor  Charles^ 
who  at  their  requeft  entered  Italy  ;' but  ftopt  at  Fadua^  tilfhe 
Iheuld  fee  what  turn  affairs  (hould  take.  In  this  critical  con* 
yin6X\xxt  Vifconti  died,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his  dominions  by 
his  brother's  children.  Their  unanimity  was  fo  great,  that 
Charles^  defpairing  of  any  revolution  in  his  favo\ir,  brought 
about  a  truce  between  the  Milanefe  and  their  enemies  ;  and, 
after  remaining  fome  days  at  Afilarty  he  marched  to  Pifay  and 
was  admitted  into  that  city.  While  he  remained  there,  the 
Florentines^  the  Siennefey  zvid  JrezztanSy  fent  him  a  joint  de- 
putation ;  but  it  foon  appeared  that  the  Siennefe  had  feparate 
views,  and  intended  to  put  themfelves  under  the  emperor's 
prote6iion.  The  people  of  Valterra  and  MmiatOy  without 
the  knowledge  of  thehr  allies  the  Florentines,  furrendcred 
themfelves  and  their  territories  to  Charles  ;>  and  at  lad  it  was 
found,  that  the  Florentines  and  the  jirezzians  were  the  only 
ftates  who  remained  firm  in  the  principles  of  their  confede- 
racy. On  the  other  hand,  Saco  and  Fagiolani  complained  to 
the  emperor  of  the  hardftiip  of  the  terms  impofed  upon  *theni 
by  the  treaty  of  Serazana ;  but  Charles,  whole  great  aim  was 
to  get  money,  gave  no  fatisfaflion  to  cither  party,  though  he 
feemed  rather  to  incline  to  the  caufe  of  the  Jrezzians,  The 
Florentines  applied  to  him  with  better  fuccefs  ;  and,  by  the 
affiftance  of  a  round  fum  of  money,  obtained  all  they  re- 
quefled;  From  Pifa,  Charles  Inarched  to  Vslterray  and  from 
thence  to  MiniatOy  and  was  received  in  both  places.  Fron:\ 
thence  he  went  to  Sienna,  where  he  was  likewife  received^ 
but  not  without  oppofition.  The  Florentines  at  this  time 
were,  of  all  the  Italian  ftates,  his  favourites,  for  having,  by 
a  prudent  compliance,  furnifhed  him  with  money,  which  car- 
ried him  to  Rome,  where,  with  his  emptefs,  he  was  folemnly 
crowned,  ' 

Abo i&T  the  beginning  of  the  year  135^9  Charles  kt  out  Death  0/ 
from  R$me  for  Germany,  and,  paffing  through  Tufcany,  he  in-  Saco. 
dulged  the  Florentines  and  their  allies  in  all  their  demands ; 
-for  which  he  is  blamed  by  the  German  hiftorians,  as  having 
bartered  all  the  imperial  demefnes  in  Italy  for  money.  This 
year  the  Florentines  fortified  Caj/tanoy  which  had  proved  a  rer 
treat  for  the  banditti,' who,  during  the  emperor's  abode.  ii> 
Itafyy  feemed  to  have  been  pretty  quiet.  About  this  time 
SacOy  formerly  lord  of  Arezzo,  died,  aged  above  eighty  years, 
which  be,,  almoft  without  interruption,  fpent  in  the  field. 
The  day  of  his  death  was  celebrated  by  the  Florentines  as  that 
.5  ^^ 
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of  dkeir  deliverance.    The  terrors  of  the  banditti  weft  agahi 
renewed,  and  tht  Fbrnaines  fortified  feme  other  places  againft 
them.    But  other  da^iigers  threatened  the  (bte.    The  en- 
perbr,  in  all  his  proceedings,  had  declared  himfelf  a  Guelpb  ^ 
and  that  fadion  at  Fhrnue  had  power  enough  to  carry  an  a^ 
againft  any  GiMin^  or  the  defcendant  of  one,  hoMing  any  place 
of  truft  or  profit  in  the  ftate.   This  renewed  all  the  public  dif- 
tradions  there,  and  frefli  ads  pafled  to  firengthen  tte  power 
of  the  plebeians. 
7"^  Flo-       About  this  time  the  Florentines^  whofe  trade  was  nowr 
rennne      arrived  at  a  prodigious  height,  finding  that  the  PJfans  wanted 
JtapU  rt'   to  extort  unreafonably  for  the  liberty  of  landing  goods  in 
moved  f    their  pofts«  Ordered  their  merchants  to  land  them  at  Telamvm^ 
Tela-        no^  a  fmall  fortified  town  in  the  Siato  ie  gli  Preftdii.    The 
mone.       Pifms^  percdving  that  they  were  deprived  of  that  valuaUe  in-* 
tercourfe,  gave  frequent  interruptions  to  the  Florentine  tmdcrs^ 
who  were  obliged  to  carry  their  commodities  by  a  long  land- 
earriage  to  Florence.    But  the  Florentines^  with  a  fpirif  be- 
coming a  free  people,  refoived  not  to  be  braved  by  the  Pifans^ 
even  at  fea;  and  hired  of  the  Proven fals  fifteen  mips  of  war, 
with  which  they  not  only  proteded  their  own  trade,  but  car- 
ried terror  to  Pi^  itfelf. 
Progreftof    The  terror  of  the  German  banditti  ftill  hung  over  the 
tifebandit'htod^ of  the  Florentines.     They  now  again  appeared  in  thcr 
//,  kingdom  of  Naples :  from  thence  they  proceeded  to  Ldmbarefy^ 

and,  after  ravaging  the  Milaneftj  they  marched  to  the  Bnbg- 
mfij  from  whence  they  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  ^e 
^orentine  territories  5  but  the  Florentines  bad  taken  care  to 
ibrtify  the  pai&^s  of  the  Appennines  (o  well,  that  they  found  it 
impradicable  to  proceed;  Upon  this  they  promifed  to  retire 
towards  their  own  country,  without  fcarcely  touching  on  the 
^  Florentine  grounds,  by  the  Cafantin.    The  Florentines  either 

could  not,  or  would  not,  oppofe  this  propofal;  but,  after 
they  had  entered  upon  the  mountains^  the  country  people,  who 
bad  fuiFered  fo  greatly  by  their  depredations,  fell  upon  the 
fecond  divifion  of  them  fo  furioufly,  with  ftones^  from  the  tops 
part  of     o^  the  rocks,  which  every  way  furrounded  the'm,  that  moff 
'whom  are  of  them  were  killed,  without  being  able  to  make  the  fm^Ieft 
dejiroyi/l,    refiftance ;  and  all  thdr  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  con- 
querors, many  of  whom  were  women,   who  fhared  equally 
with  the  men  in  their  fpoils.    As  to  the  firft  divifion  of  the 
robbers,  they  reached  DecumarA^  a  fmall  village  belonging  to 
the.  Florentines^  carrying  along  with  them  the  Florentine  ie^-- 
ties,    who  had  agreed   to  their  .march,    and  whom   they 
threatened  with  deftru^ion,  as  foon  as  they  heard  of  the  total 
difcomfiturc  of  their  companions.    Nothing  could  have  favcd 

them. 
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•llieai)  had  pot  the  robbers  been  here  furrpuiaddd  in*  the  fatM 
rnanneras  their  companions  had  beeii  by  the  country  people^  , 
equally  intent  upon  revenge  and  plunder.  The  deputies  in- 
terpofed,  and  by  faving  the  robj^ers  from  their  rage,  they 
faved  themfelves,  though  with  great  difiiculty,  and  without 
being  thanked  by  either  party;     The  country  people  were  ^ 

exafperated  at  ibeing  difappoinced  of  their  prey,  ^nd  the  ban- 
ditti upbraided  the  Florentines  with  breach  of  faith. 
_     About  this  time   the  Florentines  effected  an  aCcOmmoda*  y/^/r /err ? 
lion  between  the  Perugians  and  the  Siennefe^  and  obliged  both  incrcafid^ 
l^rties  to  ftand.ta  their  award.     The  overthrow  of  one  part 
of  the  banditti  fi^rved  but  to  infpire  the  other  with  thoughts 
of  vengeance  \  and  their  rage  was  increafed  by  Conrade  Lyndo^ 
their  general^  a  German-  foldier  of  fortune.      He  had   been 
taken  prifoner,  and  flript  of  bis  all^  when  their  fecond  divifion 
was  deftroyed  ^  but,  finding  means   to  efcape,  he  now  re- 
joined his  followers.     The  late  peace  between  the  Siennefe  and 
the  Perugians^  added  three  tboufand  G^r»z<3«  horfe^  who  were 
then  difmifled,  to  the  banditti.     By  this  jun<Stion  they  were 
{o  formidable,  that  they  refolved  no  longer  to  hazard  them- 
■ieives  in  mountainous  marches,  but  to  force  their  way.through 
the  champaign  country  into  Tufcany^  which  they  propofed  to 
invade  by  the  way  oi  Perugia y  to  fave  them  the  danger,  of 
paf&ng  the  Jppennines.     The  vaft  circ4iit  which  this  obliged 
them  to  take  was  of  little  inconvenience  to' men  who  lived  by 
.plunder,  and  who  were  marching  through  the  fineft  countries 
-in  Europe.     They  met  with  no  interruption  on  their  march^ 
and  before  thty  arrived  at  Perugia^  the  inhabitants  (ent  depu« 
ties,  who  paid  them  a  (urn  of  money  for  the  indemnijfication     ' 
of  their  city,}  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  Siennefi   - 
and  the  Pijans,     Thus  the  faireft  and  moft  populous  provinces 
'in  Italy  were  laid  under  contribution  by  a  fet  of  lawlefs  ruffians^ 
whofe  progreis  increafed  their  numbers,  as  their  barbarity  did     - 
the  horror  in  which  they  were  held.    Wherever  they  met  with 
,ihc  leaft  refiftance,  ruin  to  the  inhabitants  was  the  certain  con- 
iequence:  they  demoli(hed  towns, defolated  countries,  flaugh- 
tered  people5  and  nothing  but  money  cowld  bay  oiF their  ravages. 

It  was  upon  this  occafion.that  the  wifdom  and  magnani-  Magrtanh 
mijty.of  the  Florentines  {hone  out  with  a  luftre  equal  to  that  oimityof 
the  gre^tefi  ftates.of  antiquity.     Inftead  of  being  intimidated /^/Florea* 
.by  the  example  of  their  neighboursj  or  the  numl^crs  of  the  tines, 
banditti,  they  confidered  them  as  monfters,  whofe  progrcfs 
and  crimes,  tar  from  being  any  inducements  to  fubmit  to 
them,  were  the  ftrongeft  motives  for  deftroying  them.     After 
the  banditti  had  carried  all  before  them,  they  collc<Stcd  toge- 
ther all  their  force,  and  declared  that  ^/9r«'»fr  was  tbe  only 
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objed  diey  had  in  their  eye  when  they  uikkrtook  ibeir  Idn^ 
inarch,  and  that  (he  was  to  exped  no  favour.    The  moft  re-- 
fpedable  citizens  of  the  Florentine  allies  came  to  FUrencij  to 
perfuade  the  people  and  magiftrates  that  they  had  no  way  xxm 
'     'avoid  certain  deftrudion,  but  to  fepd  deputies  to  treat  with  the 
ruffians ;  and  that  they  might  buy  their  peace  cheaper  than 
their  quarters  fox  a  fuigle  day  in  their  territories  would  coft 
.  their  ftate.    Thofe  and  many  other  fpecious  arguments  we^ 
difdained  by  the  Florentines^  who  coiitinued  their  warlike  pre-> 
paratioos,  and  chofe  Pandolfo  Malatejla  for  their  general.     Ifi<- 
ftead  of  waiting  within  their  wall$,  Malatejta  led  his  troopti 
to  the  field  againft  the  banditti,  and  arrived  at  the  Pe/a  juft 
.   at  the  time  when  they  had  begun  to  march  from  Sienna 
towards  Florence  with  their  full  force.     But  when,  contrary 
to  their  expe£kations,  they  underftood  that  the  Florentines  had 
even  impofed  fileilce  upon  all  advocates  for  an  accommoda^ 
^«^«^4on  with  them,  and  were  waiting  for  them  in  order  of  battle, 
ihey  were  ftartled ;  and,  after  loitering  for  fome  time  in  the 
Siennefe,  they  turned  off  towards  the  Volterran^-  from  thence 
to  proceed  to  Pifa.    The  Florentine  army  followed  theni ; 
'  and  paffing  the  Alfa  at  St.  Miniato^  they  again  offered  battle 
to  the  banditti,  who  declined  it,  and  marched  ofF  towards  die 
Lucquefe.     They  were  purfued  by  the  Florentines  $  and  now  it 
appeared,  that  no  true  courage  can  animate  a  lawleft  fet  of 
men ;  for  the  banditti  ftili  continued  retreating. 
Admired        Th£  attention  of  all  Itafy  had  for  fome  time  been  cm- 
fyallhsdy.  ployed  upon  the  firm  condu£l  of  the  Florentines^  and  it  bow 
became  their  admiration.    The  moft  diftant  ft'ates  interefted 
themfelves  in  the  fate  and  fupport  of  fo  much  magnanimity^ 
and  wanted  to  Ihare  in  the  glory.    The  king  of  Sicily j  Bar* 
naio  duke  of  Milany  the  Paduans,  and  the  Ferrareje^   fent 
troops  to  ferve  in  the  Florentine  army.     Thofe  of  Bearnaba 
were  headed  by  bis  fon  Ambroftni.    The  Arezzians  fent  thetxi 
two  hundred  horfe,  and  as  many  foot,  all  of  them  picked 
troops ;  and  fifty  of  the  greateft  Neapolitan  nobilitv  fervcd  so 
volunteers  in  the  campaign.    The  Germans^  at  la(t,  drew  up 
upon  a  hieh  ground,  where  they  thought  it  was  imprafiicable 
for  the  Florentines  to  aiTault  them.^  but  while  difpoTitions  for 
attacking  them  next  day  were  making,  the  banditti  fet  fire  to 
9  be  Ban-  their  camp  in  their  night,  and  drew  off  with  vaft  prectpi^tioti 
ditti  re*     towards  Lucca^  frosm  whence,  they  fled  into  the  Gen^eje  terri- 
pid/ed.       tories  in  their  march  towards  the  dutchy  of  Monferrat. 
ReJle<3ion4      Thus  ended,  to  the  immortal  honour  of  Fhrtnce^  a  dan- 
^  ger  that  threatened  great  calamity  to  her  ftate.    It  is  probable, 

that  had  the  banditti  prevailed  againft  Florence^  a  new  king- 
dom j  fuch  as  that  of  ^  Lombards j  would  have  been  ere£bi 
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ttk  ttulf ;  atv)  nothrng  but  their  want  of  a  proper  head,  smd 
Tome  other  colour  to  their  caufe  than  that  of  mere  robbery, 
could  have  prevented  their  Aiccefs.  AH'  Europe  was  then  full 
of  ibldiers  of  fortune^  who>  in  time  of  peace^  had  no  ine^ns 
of  fubfifting  but  by  rapine  and  plunder,  as  we  ihall  food  have 
aua  opportunity  of  fliewing  more  at  large* 

The  Florentine  general  and  his  army)  upon  their  return  q'^g  ^-^ 
froofi  the  campaign,  made  a  triumphal  entry  ^^^o  Florence^  ^Hfti  j,,^ 
where  handfome  prefents  were  beftowed  upon  all  the  auxiliary  'vade  Pa* 
troops}  and  never  did  the  Florentine  riame  appear  with  greater  via. 
luftre,  nor  their  ftate  with  more  authority,  than  they  did  on 
that  occafion*     Perhaps  their  general  was  a  little  too  delicate, 
in  point  of  fornr,  when  he  refufed  to  purfue  the  banditti  into 
the  Liicquefe^i  for  fear  of  violating  the  peace  with  the  Pifans^  - 
wiio  then  held  Lucca.     Soon  after  the  army's  return  to  Flo^ 
renciy  intelligence  came  that  the  banditti  had  made  their  ap- 
pearance near  Pavia^  then  belonging  to  Barnaho,     U|>on  this 
the  Florentines 'immedhte\y  ordered  a  detachment  of  one  thou^- 
iand  horfe  to  Bamaho's  affiftance. 

But  the  banditti-war  was  not  th6  only  war  th's  year  Car-^  Bibietitia 
fied  on  hy  the  Fhrentines,    The  Uiertini  iindTarkti  conil' iaAen  if 
Dued  ftill  to  be  leading  families  in  the  Are%%,ian  ftate;  and  the  //^^Florea* 
chief  of  the  VBertini  had  ferved'the  Florentines  againft  the  tines, 
banditti,  and  had  loft  his  fon  in  the  campaign.    This  ingra* 
tiated  his  family  to  much  with  the  Florentines^  that  they  gave 
the  youth  a  mod  miagnificent  public  burial,  and  bellowed  the 
honour  of  knighthood  on  his  furviving  brother.    Great  ani« 
mofities  fubfifting  between  the  two  families,  the  Tfbertini  per- 
fuaded  the  Florentines  to  declare  war  againft  Bihienna^  then  a 
ftrong  place  in  the  Cafantine^  held  by  the  Tartati^  but  now  an 
open  market: town.  The  fiege  continued  for  two  months)  but 
the  place  was  at  laft  taken,  and  delivered  up  to  the  Florentines^ 
Its  redudiion  was  followed  by  the  furrender  of  the  neighbour- 
ing forts  held  by  the  Tarlatiy  (of  whom  Saco^  whofe  memory 
was  (d  obnoxious  to  the  Florentines,  had  been  the  head)  which 
were  giveii  to  the  Arezzians^  and  his  two  fons  carried  prifoners 
to  Fhrence.  ^    * 

Next  year,  differences  broke  out  between  Sarnabo.  and  ^^^  i^^^^ 
Olegiano^  Vifconti^s  nephiews  and  fuccefibrs  ;  and  Olegianoiownd  Bolog- 
himfelf  obliged  to  make  a  furrender  of  Sologfia  to  the  pope's  ^^*^v 
legate*      Upon  this  Barnabo   marched   an    army   into  the 
Bolognefe^  to  difpute  his  taking  pofleftion  of  it.     A  defperata 
war  enfiied  ;    in  which,  notwithftanding  the  recent  connec- 
tions between  the  Florentines  and  Barnaboy'  the  former  could 
not  help  wifhing  fuccc^fs  to  the  legate,  as  being  the  lefs  for- 
midable neighbour*    Thi>war,  however,  did  not  divert  their 
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iattention  from  their  domeftic  concerns.  One  tJicbla  JcciiSoh^ 
who  had  been  long  firft  minifter  to  the  king  and  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  a  man  of  great  power  and  abilities,  had  for  (ome 
time  refided  in  Florence,  on  the  part  of  the  legate;  and  had 
.  acquired  fo  much  authority  there,  that  the  people  imagined 
he  afpired  to  a  feat  in  their  magiftracy.  Upon  this  fufpiciait 
La^iafki^^^  palTed  a  law,  that  no  man  could  be  a  magiftrate  o^  Flo^ 
i»  Flo*  /'tfff^^,  who  was  the  governor  of,  or  held  a  poft  in  any  other 
rcnce.  town.  Next  year  Volterra  was  reduced  to  the  obedience  of 
the  Florentines,  through  the  diffenrions  of  its  own  citizens. 
By  this  time,  thro'  the  removal  of  the  Florentine  Aaple  to  Tela^ 
mone,  the  Pifan  flate  was  rendered  almoft  a  defart,  and  their 
ports  abandoned*  They  had,  from  time  to  time,  interrupted 
ihe  Florentine  navigation  into  Telamone ;  and  fuch  heart-burn- 
ings arofe  between  the  two  ftates,  that  it  was  plain  an  open 
breach  muft  be  the  confequence ;  a  colourable  pretext  now 
being  only  wanting,  which  foon  prefented  itfelf.  The  caftle 
of  Petralona,  belonging  to  the  Pifans,  had  been  feized  by 
fome  private  perfons,  and  was^  now  befieged  by  their  former 
mailers.  Pietro  Gambacurta,  being  then  an  exile  from  Pifa^ 
lived  at  Florence  ;  from  whence  he  made  feveral  incQrfions,  ac 
the  head  of  his  own  followers,  into  the  Pifan  territory.  His 
being  proteflcd  by  the  Florentines,  gave  the  Pifans  a  pretext 
for  entering  upon  hoftilities ;  and  the  Florentines  under- 
took to  raife  the  fiege  of  Petrabona,  which,  however,,  was 
taken  by  the  Pifans  in  their  fight. 
Warfwitb  The  Florentines  looked  upon  this  event  as  a  difgracc  to 
Pifa.  •  their  arms,  and  in  a  few  days  after  fell  into  the  Pifan  territory 
with  a  great  army,  in  which  were  eight  hundred  horfe  and  four 
thoufand  foot,  all  of  them  mercenaries.  They  encamped 
'  near  Pacciok,  and  reduced  moft  of  the  neighbouring  garrifons. 
Their  general  in  this  expedition  w,as  Bonifacio  Lupo  of  Parma^ 
who,  being  a  regular  bred  foldier,  feldom  deigned  to  confult 
with  the  Florentine  prefidents,  who  always  attended  their  ge- 
nerals in  the  nature  of  field-deputies,  or  any  of  the  other 
Florentines.  This  haughtinefs  rendered  him  difagreeable  to 
the  ftate,  and  Rodolfo  Faranio  of  Camerino  took  his  command* 
The  new  general  inftantly  led  his  troops  to  the  walls  of  Pifa^ 
and  having  forced  his  enemy's  lines,  which  they  thought  im- 
pregnable, he  found  himfelf  in  an  open  plentiful  country. 
Having  wafled  or  burned  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pifa% 
he  intercepted  letters  from  Pacciole,  direfted  to  the  Pifan  go- 
vernment, informing  it  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  place,  on  ac- 
^  count  of  the  flower  of  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants  having 
marched  to  plunder  the  territory  of  Volterra^  and  begging  for 
a  reinforcement.    Varanio^  upon  this,  marched  i\xi^^y\o  Pac^ 
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.gimki  and- arrived  time  enough  to  make  fuch  a  diTpbfition  of 
his  troops  a$  to  cut  off  the  return  of  marauders  to  the  towciy 
which  was  reduced  to  fuch  ftreights,  that  it  was  agreed,  by  a  Pacciole 
capitulation,  the  place  fliould  be  given  up,  -if  it  was  not  fuc-  *^fn  hy 
coured  by  a  certain  day.     Xhe  commandant  of  the  citadel  ^^Florcn- 
refufed  to  agree  to  this  capitulation ;  but  a  large  breach  being  tines, 
made  in  the  walls,  the  Florentines  entered  the  place  fword  in 
hand,  in  hopes  of  having  the  plunder  of  it.     But  upon  the 

,  fownfmen,  who  had  made  the  capitulation,  throwing  them- 
jelves  upon  their  knees  before  Varanio  and  the  Florentine^ ^tc^ 
fidents,  and  laying  the  whole  blame  of  the  refiftance  upon  the 
commandant,  they  were  faved  from  plunder.  This  ad  of 
compaffion  ruined  the  authority  of  Varanio  in  the  army,  cfpe- 
ciaiJy  with  the  mercenaries  \  and  though  he  took  a  few  more 
places  in  the  neighbourhood,  yet  two  thousand  horfe  deferted 
from:  him ;  and  he  was  at  lad  obliged  to  refign  his  command 
to  Pietro  Farnetio^  who  was  efteemcd  one  of  tbe^  beft  officers 
\n  Italy, 

The  war  between  the  Florentines  and  the  Pi  fans  all  this  7^^  Flo* 
time  went  on  briskly  by  fea. .  The  former  had  hired  two  great  rentines 
galleys  from  the  Genoeje^  commanded  by  Per  ins  Grimaldi^  and  enter  tkt 
two  others  were  fent  them   from  the  kingdom  of  Naples^  fort  of 
through  the  credit  of  Acciaioli.     Thdfe  four  great  veflels,.  as  Pi^*- 
they  were  in  thofe  days  thought,  proved  an  overmatch  for  all       ' 
the  Pifim  marine.     They  made  defcenta  all  .along  the  cne- 
ijiy's  coails,  where  they  took  fome  places  of  ftrength  and  im- 
portance ;  and  at  laft  they  even  entered  the  harbour  of  Pifa^ 
by  breaking  through  the  great  iron  chain  which  fecured  it, 
and  which,  carrying  it  off  with  them,  they  hung  up  in  the  old 
temple  of  Mars  at  Florence^  as  a  trophy  of  their  maritime 
power,  where  it  is  faid  to  hang  to  this  day. 

Early  in  the  fpring,  after  Farnetio  received  his  command,  Exploits 
be  attempted  to  fi^rprife  Lucca^  but  mifcarried  ;  and  five  hun-  and  deaf h' 
dred  Florentines  were. defeated  by  their  enemies  in  the  neigh- ?/" Fame* 
bourhood  of  Barga^  then   befieged  by   the  Pifans,     Thofe  ^i^* 
checks  ferved  only  to  CKcke  Farnetio  to  do  fomething  that 
Slight  more  than  counterhallance  them.      He- entered   the 
Pffan  territory,  and  came  to  a  general  engagement  with  their 
whole  force  ;  in  which  he  gave  his  enemies  a  total  defeat,  by 
taking  prifoner  their  general,  with  a  great  number  of  their 
foJdiers,  and  almoft  all  their  military  enfig/)s,  wbich  he  car- 
ried back  in  great -triumph  to  Florence,     His  modefty  was 
oqual  to  his  glory.     Tbc  Florentines^  who,   in  all  affairs  of 
goverrwcient  and  war,  affected  to  imitate  the  Roman  repub- 
licans, in  a  full  affembly  offered  him  a  crown  of  laurel ;  but 
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he  refufed  k,  as  b«ing  too  great  an  honour^  till  he  cottl^  per- 
form feme  fervicc  of  greater  cenfequence  to  the  ftatc.      • 

Soon  after  x\\\%y  Fsimetio  again  invaded  theP^n  cerritorjr, 
and  skiroiinied  with  his  enemies  at  their  very  gates.     W9 
know  not,  however,  that  he  made  any  difpoiitionsfor  befieging 
the  city:  but  it  is  certain,  that,  inftead  qf  celebrating,  as  was 
the  cuftocn  of  the  Italians  in  thoTe  days,  aflProntive  ^five 
games  before  the  places  they  could  not.  take,  he  firuck  under 
the  walls  of  Pifa  (omt  coins,  which  carried  his  own  device, 
that  of  a  fox  couchaot  ^.     His  fuccefTes  delivered  Barga  from 
the  long  liege  it  had  fuftained ;  for  no  fooner  were  they  made 
known  to  the  beficged,  by  a  detachment  of  hprfe  thrown  into 
it  by  Farneih,  than  the  gahifon  made  fo  brisk  a  Tally,  that 
they  drove  their  ^nemies  out  of  their  entrenchments,   and 
forced  them  to  abandon  the  ftege.     The  Fijans  muft  now 
have  fubmitted  to  whatever  terms  the  Flerentinis  had  pleafed 
to  impofe  upon  them,  had  it  not  been  for  two  events.     The 
firft  was  the  death  of  the  brave  Farnetio^  who  was  carried  off 
by  a  pefiilential  difeafe,  in  the  midft  of  his  vidories.     The 
hiftory  of  the  next  event  has  its  rife  in  that  of  England;  and 
Cretin  ^  has  recounted  fo  many  curious  particulars  concern- 
ing the  Bnglijh  adventtirers  of  that  time  in  Italy^  unmixed 
with  the  fictions  that  prevailed  concerning  them,   that  an 
£ttglijh  "xezdtr  muft  be  pleafed  with  an  authentic  information ; 
the  whole  being  hitherto  juRly  deemed  little  better  than  a 
romance.    We  find  ourfelves,  however,  obliged  to  turn  bade 
t(>the  Englijb  biftory  to  make  our  narrative  clear. 
C^eoftbe     Upon  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  of  5r^/ig^«y,  in  1360* 
banditti^     between  Edward  III.  of  England^  and  king  J^hn  of  France^ 
and  the      g  peac«  fucceeded  between  the  two  nations,  which  deprived  a 
Engliih     vaft  nutnber  of  foldiers  of  their  bread,  both  princes  keeping 
mrcena-     ^^^  troops  more  than  were  fufBcient  for  garrifons  **•     It  hap- 
'''^'         /  poned,  that,  during  the  war,  numbers  of  Englijh  gentlemen 
and  others  had  given  leave  to  their  retainers  to  build  houses, 
which  were  generally,  fortified,  upon  lands  conquered  from 
the  French  king,  and  given  by  king  Edward  to  his  great 
lords,  which  lands  now  reverted  to  the  French  crown  by  the 
treaty  of  Bntigny,     Many  of  the  poiTeiTors  of  thofe  caftles, 
as  they  were  called,  refufed  to  give  them  up,  and  were  there* 
fore  proclaimed  traitors  by  Edward's  orders,  though  they  pre- 
tended that  they  were  in  the  pay  of  the  king  of  Navarre^ 
whb  difclaimed  them ;  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  fubmit, 
.  Moft  of  the.  owners  of  the  caflles  were  men  who  bad  feen 
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a.  great  deal  of  fervice,  and  were  eitber  gendemen  %  biftls  < 
QW  had  rai&d  therofislves  by  their  merit.  Being  afraid  to  re- 
turn to  England^  and  qnabte  to  fubfift  in  France^  they  con- 
ftilced  together  how  to  niak<s  their  fortunes  by  their  fword^^. 
9jdA  Italy  naturally  prefented  itfelf  firft  to  their  rhoi^bts.  All 
Frame  at  this  tin;ke  was  filled  with  robberies  by  diibanded  ibi-  * 

(fiers,  who,  in. the  fpring  of  the  year  136^,  alTeinbled'  a(, 
Giyrf  in  Breffe,  to  the  number  of  fixteen  thoufand  \  many  of 
ttiem  headed  by  the  fame  leaders  who  had  commanded  tbem 
iQ  time  of  war.  Their  £rfi  intention  was  to  march  to  Apig-^ 
fiMT,  to  plunder  th^  pope's  immenfe  treafures  there.  I^ing. 
yjm  ienc  againft  them  Jamei  of  Bourhm^  one  of  the  moa 
<^nfideraUe  noblemen  .in  Francs  s  but  the  companions,  or 
lafe-cemers^  (fov  they  went  by  both  names)  foon  beat  hisv 
army  with  great  (laughter,  amd  he  hjmfelf  was  kiUed,  toge-^ 
tber  wrth  hisfon.  It  is  hard  to  ifay  what  the  confequenee 
Slight  have  been,  had  not  \ht^ngtifi>j  to  the  number,  of  four 
thoufand  horie  and  two  thoufand  fooC«  detefting  the  cruelties 
smd  excefTes  of  their  companions,  feparated  themfelves  from. 
the  main  body,  who  foon  after  difperfed  themfelves  ii>to  dif- 
^eat  partieSii  and  were  taken  either  into  the  pay  of  the  pope, 
or  of  other  princes.  ^ 

Th£  Engltjh  were  commanded  by  ^xxj^hn  HanokwHi^Aeawit  9f 
This  extraordinary  perfon  was  a  native  oiluningham  in  EJix-^]^^^ 
His  father  was  a«  tanner,  and  he  himfelf  bound  apprentice  to  ^^^^^ 
9  t^ylpr,  and  by  taking  himfelf  ta  the  practice  of  arms,  be  ^^^> 
dtftingiH&ed  himifelf  fo  greatly  that  he  received  the  honour 
ef  knighthood,  and  prc^ably  before  the  peace  of  Bretig^    " 
he  acquired  a  confiderable  property  as  well  as  rank.     His 
firfl  defign,  and  that  of  his  officers  under  him,  was  u>  ofl»r 
their  fervices  to  Flonnce,  preferably  to  all  other  fiates,  on 
account  of  the  great  loiTes  the  Flgrentims  had  fufFered  by  the 
money  they  had  fo  generouflv  lent  to  the  Englijb*    Accord* 
ing  to  Jraim  \  they  a£^ually  made  the  oiFer  immeidiately 
upon  the  death  of  Farmtk  i   bul  fheir  deinands  being  too 
high,  the  Flirentinn  rejected  thea>,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
enter  into  the  fervice  of  Pifa.    The  fame  author  gives  an- 
other veafon  for  thoir  preferring  the  fitrvice  of  Flonnu  (and 
it  is  conjirined  by  our  hifiories  and  records)  which  is,  that 
there  was  at  that  time  fo  great  a  number  of  Flormtifus  in 
England^  that  the  Eng^p  looked  upon  thofe  in  Italy  as  their 
own  countrymen.  -    ^ 

From  this  it  appears,  that  Htmiwood  did  not  enter  Italj^ 
as  ii*    commonly  thought,  fingle  and  unattended,  but  at  the 

♦  A*iTjif,  p.  173. 
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he  rc&fed  k,  as  being  toogrc**  ^  -^  foon  turned  th«  tide  ■ 
form  fomc  fervicc  of  grc»»-     -;  >  Yhc  P/j&w,  without  dif^ 
Soon  after  this,  F-         >  'j^ands ;    and  the  Englijh  no 
and  akirroiibcd  "  -:  :^^/,ey  marched  through  Lucca^ 

know  not,  b'-  ^  .;  ^^mpcd  at  Firetola^   within  two 

thecky:  ^  ^  'S'^IT^  manner  in  which  ^c  Englijh 

the  cuft  .  ,'/<35^rent  from  what  the  Florentines  had 

games'  '*^',>credible  was  the  terror  they  fpread 

^^"^  '**^^*g'  They  proceeded,  it  is  true,  with  fire, 

tba  -C  •^.^<»'''f'^m  which  they  did  no  more  than  copy 
}^  ^•iw'^p  ^-"^/jJ/Z/tf/'^w  themfelves,  but  returned  to  P if  a 
f'^'^'j^}:--^  ^^fczter  booty  than  had  ever  been  known  there 
t^'/'jffi^'''^ Zd'a^ors.     The-richnefe of  it  allured  them  tea 


rxr'^ 


i^     f^c.  They  marched  from  Pifa  to  Empoli,  which 

^^^^nihe  TivenEl/a  andP//Zr;    and  leaving  Florence 

ugs  ^^  hand,  they  tBmt  to  Fig  line,  in  the  vale  ofJrno^ 

^  ^'*^j^ey  tookit  witb6i/t  much  difficulty,  and  made  there 

0  '^^Icdiblc  booty.     The  boldnefs  and  rapidity  of  thofe  ex- 

^yloi^  ffruck  the  inhabitants  with  fuch  confternation,  that 

^    abandoned  many- of  their  towns,  and  the  Englijh^  almofir 

'^^^Qiif  renil^ncei- too*:'"dthel'9.     The  Florentines  marched. 

their  army  to  4^pfa^  in  the  fame  vale,  where  they  entrenched 

•  themfelves;  but  in  fo  awkward  a- way,  that  the  jEa^^//^ forced 

'     .       their  entrenchments,  took  their  camp,  and  drove  them   into 

Ancifs"      In  this  engagement  the  Florentine  general  Pietr^ 

farnetio^  brother  to. the  fornrwr  general  of  that  name,  was 

made  prifoner,  together  with  a  great  number  of  other  offi- 

'    cers  and  foldiers,  and  the  Florentines  loft  all  their  carriages 

jgfeass  and  baggage.     Next'  day  the  Englijh  broke  through  a  wall 

j^  flo'      and  dirch    that   reached  from  Jncifa   to-  the  Arno,    which 

Li^^iacs*     opened  their  way  to  Florence  itfelf,  where  all  were  filled  with 

amazement  and  difmay.     Some  blamed  the  generals,  others 

the  foldiers,  and  all  agreed  that  they  were  betrayed,  withoue 

allowing  the  valour  of  their  enemies  to  have  contributed   to 

their  misfortunes.     Eight  hundsed  German  borfe,  who  ferved 

in  their  camp,    were  immediately  cafhiered ;    and  Pandolfo 

Malatejl<i^  who  happened  to  be  at  Florence  during  the  late 

overthrow,  was  appointed  *  to   fucceed   the  captive  general. 

The  Pifixns  gave  out  that  they  'would  come  by  the  way  of 

Are%%o  to  Fhrencey  by  a  certain  day  which  they  named,   and 

jn  a  bravading  manner  defired  the  Florentines  to  be  ready  to 

receive  them.     Upon  this  the  Florentines^  who  re^illy  believed 

them  to  be  in  earncft,  fortified  St,  Miniato  with  five  hundred 

foldiers,  and  threw  up  flrong  entrenchments  for  defending  allt 

\ht  avenues  to  their  city,  waiting  for  their  enemies  with  the 

^ytmpft  anxiety.    But  xhs^Pifan  foldiers  having  no  ftomacb 
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fer  the  expedition,  the  EngUJh  left  them  at  Flgline^  and  for*' 
nng  all  the  Florentine  entrenchments  in-  the  night  time,  they 
ame  by  break  of  day  to  Ripoli^  within  two  miles  of  Florence j 
efore  their  march  <vas  heard  of.     The  whole  city  was  in- 
.cantly  filled  with  uproar  and  conftern^tion,  and  every  man 
who  CQuld  carry  arms  drew  out  before  the  gate;    fo  that,  in- 
cluding the  army  which  was  then  in  Florence^  their  number 
Qpuld  not  be  fewer  than  thirty  thoufand  men,  againft  fix 
thoufand  Bnglijh ;    but  they  never  once  thought  of  attacking 
the  enemy ;    all  their  care  was  to  defend  thcmfclvcs.    From 
Florence  the  Ehglijh  returned  to  Figline,  with  a  great  many 
captives,  and  a  large  booty ;  *  and  from  thence  marched  to* 
Jrezzoy  fo  that,  to  ufe  jfretin's  own  words,  they  knocked  by 
turns  at  the  gates  of  Florence  and  Jrezzo,  taking  Figline  in* 
the  midway,  and  nothing,  continue^  he,  could  be  more  ter- 
rible than  the  found  of  their  name. 

By  the  clofe  of  the  campaign,  however,  the  captives  the  Stratagem 
Englijf>  had  made  were  fo  numerous,  and  their  booty  fo  un-  oftbe'S*xig'n 
wteldy,  that  they  were  at  fome  lofs  in  contriving  how  tolifli* 
carry  them  back  to  Pija^  efpecially  as  the  way  was  encum- 
bered and  difficult.  But  this  they  effeded  by  the  following 
extraordinary  ftratagem.  They  fent  a  formal  meflage  to  Flo- 
rencey  inviting  the  prefidents  to  affift  in  celebrating  mafs  with 
them  in  Salviano'%  church  at  Florence^  on  the  thirteenth  of 
ff&vember.  Were  not  the  faft  fo  well  attefted '  as  it  is  by 
their  own  hiftorian  *,  one  could  fcarcely  imagine  that  the 
Florentines  were  abfurd  enough  to  give  implicit  credit  to  the 
meflage,  and  inftead  of  making  difpofitions  for  harraffing 
and  preventing  the  retreat  of  their  enemies,  they  thought 
of  nothing  but  of  preparing  to  defend  themfelves  by  the  ap- 
pointed day,  while  the  EngUJh^  fetting  fire  to  their  camp  at 
Figline^  jeturned  unmolefted  to  Pifa  with  all  their  plunder 
and  prifoners. 

It  is  aftonifbing  that  a'  people,  who,  but  a  few  months ^^^.P^*^- 
before  had  behaved  with  fuch  firmnefs  and  intrepidity*  as  the^^"*^"^^ 
Florentines  did  againft  a  numerous  German  zimy^  ftiould  trcm-p?^^'  *^ 
We  within  their  owi^  walls  at  the  fight  of  a  handful  oi  Eng-     ,^* 
lijh^  V^hofe  motives  for  fighting  were  much  the  fame  as  thofe 
of  the  Germans  had  been  :    but  it  is  impoflible  to  account 
for  the  difFere<ice  of  difpofitions,  which  the  alteration  of  cir- 
cumstances may  make  amongft  a  people.     The  Englijh  were 
received  in  triumph  by  the  Fifans^  and  by  them  admitted  to 
winter  in  their  city.     According  to  our  author,  they  had  no 
f^^fon  to  be  fond  of  their  new  guefts ;    for  they  had  nothing 

«  Ibid.  pag.  174, 
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tbey  could  call  their  own';  the  Englijb  engrofiing  all  hodr 
without  and  within  doors.  As  to  tiz  Florentines^ ^ihty  no 
fooncr  heard  that  the  Englijh  were  gone  into  winter'^uarters 
than  they  took  the  fields  and  totjilly  defeated  the  Pijims^  who 
were  befieging  Barga.  The  Pifans  applied  to  the  .Enghfi<, 
who  refufuig  to  make  a  winter  campaign^  the  'Pifans  were 
every  where  worfted. 
tbiy  hire  DuRjNG  the  winter  both  pirties  prepared  for  a  vigorous 
u-dopi:  campaign.  The  FUreniims  hired  troops  in  France  and  Ger^ 
manyy  and  the  Pifans  took  into  their  pay  thcee  thouCaod  G^« 
man  horie.  The  Florentine  mercenaries  did  not  arrive  time 
enough  to  prevent  the  Pifans  from  opening  the  campaign 
with  great  advantages ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Et^- 
l\Jh  ha^d  ever  been  fond  of  adling  in  conjuadion,  with  the 
Pifans  \  for  this  year  they  crofied  the  river  Marina  ta  a  fe- 
parate  body,  and  fell  into  the  vale  of  MugeVi^  where  tbcf 
^   -  got  greaH;  booty,  and  made^many  prifoners.    As  to  the  Pifans 

and  the  Germans,  they  encamped  between  Prato  and  Pifioia, 
The  Florentines  Were  thus  obliged  to  divide  their  troops; 
part  were  allotted  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  part  to 
check  the  depredations  of  the  Englijbj  who,  however,  re* 
turned  to  the  Pifan  camp,  without  feeing  any  enemy.  The 
reft  of  the  campaign  confrfted  as  ufual  of  horrid  depredations } 
and  the  Florentines^  from  their  walls,  had  the  mortification 
to  fee  their  territory  all  in  flames  around  them,  and  to  hear 
the  voices  of  their  enemies,  while  they  were  befieging  their 
city.  In  the  mean  while,  however,  a  Florentine  body  of  horfe 
icoured  the  country  round  Pifa^  and  attemped,  to  take  Leg* 
horn^  but  were  obliged  to  return  home,  left  their  retreat  ifa<»dd 
have  been  cut  off. 


.  \ 


_  It  is  probable  that   the  Pifans^  before  the  end  of   this 

V(^  h^'ht  ^^"^P**&"»  would  have  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Florence^    , 
ff'bth      ^^^  "°^  ^^^  Flerentines  tzmpered  with  the  EngJiJh,  by  ofFering 
Pforen-^    them  large  funis  to  change  their  party.     The  Englijh  pleaded 
tines  -        ^^^^^  honour,  and  refufed  to  fight  againft  the  Pifans  ; .  but 
were  prevailed  upon  not  to  fight  againft  the  Florentines,  and 
offered  to  enter  into  their  (ervige  againft  any  other  enemy 
than  the  Pifans.     But  the  Englijh  general,  Hawkwood,  with 
a  fpirit  far  above  his  birth,  rejeded  a  neutrality  of  any^kindi 
and,  at  the  head  of  one  thouGind  of  his  countrymen,  re- 
mained in  the  Pifan  fervice.    The  defection  of  the  Englijh 
from  the  Pifans,   gave  the  Florentines  vaft  fpirils,   and  ihejf 
made  Galeoto  Mdlaiejia  general  of  their  army,   which  now 
amounted   to  above  ten  thoufand   foot    and  four   thouiand 
horfe,  all  regular  troops.*    Maie^fia,  was  one  of  the  heft 
oftcer3  then  in  holj,  and  he  led  his  army  without  loft 

within 
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witfamfour  ^milcs  of  Pifa.    The  Pifans  of  late  bad  learned 
to  defpife  the  Flonntinis ;    and  having  an  entire  reliance  on 
the  valour  and  abilities  of  Hemhimd^  they  determined  to  give 
their  enemies  battle.     Hawkwoody  knowing  how  much   his 
army  haci  been  weakened  by  the  defedion  (^  the  EngUJh^  pro- 
ceeded cautioufly  :    he  ordered  a  few  fquadroos  of  bis  horie 
to  make  frequent  incurfions  towards  the  FlvnnUnt  camp,  and 
then  to  retire.    This  was  repeated  fo  often,  that  the  f/onn- 
tines  at  laft  difregarded  their  alarms,  which  HatoJkuooJ  ob- 
iierviRg,  he  ordered  the  aflfault  to  be  renewed,  and  mad^  dif- 
pofitions  for  fupporting  his  fqiiadrons,  who  were  then  com«» 
maocfed  to  pufh  on  to  the  enemy's  camp  with  his  whole 
force.    The  Pifans^  who  made  the  attempt,  were  repelled 
by  the  valour  of  the  Arezziam  in  the  Florentine  army,  and, 
being  feconded  by  the  Fkrentinesy   eight  hundred  of  them 
were  killed,  and  two  thoufahd  taken  prifoneis.     Upon  tYAstwhefiar-^ 
HawkwBod  gave,  a  fignal  for  a  retreat,,  which  was  performed  m^  iii«r/«  ' 
in  fuch  good  order  to  Sabim^  where  the  main  body  lay,  that»r/j. 
Malatefia  ordered  no  purfuit  ibould  be  made.    After  this  the 
Fbrifaims^  returned  home,  andvmade  a  pompous  exhibition    ' 
of  their  prifoners'along  the  ftreets  of  their  city.    Malatfftit 
then  again  ^ook  the  field  ;    but  he  fcarcely  had  entered  the 
tifm  territory  when  his  army  refiifed  to  march  farther,  unlefs 
they  were  gratified  with  double  pay.    With  great  difficulty 
he  appeafed  them  \   but  in  a  day  or  two  after  the  mutiny 
again  broke  out  with  fuch  fury,  that  bloodfhed  -enfued,  and 
Malatefloy  not  chafing  to  proceed  while  his  army  was  io      -    , 
fuch  a  temper,  returned  to  Florence. 

The  Fhrentims  retained  fo  much  of  the  Roman  republican  ifc^-^^;. 
fpirit,  that  when  defeated   they  rcfufcd  to  treat  of  ^2LCt  imitj  of  ibe 
but  now  that  they  had  gairied  the  viSory,   great  numbers Floren* 
amongft  them  began  to  talk  of  an  accommodation,  and  fome  tines, 
urged  it  in  the  ftrongeft  terms.    Some  political  confiderations 
mtcrmlngled  witH  this  defire  of  peace ;   for  the  more  fcnfible 
of  the  Florentine  magiftracy  became  apprehenfive^  if  the  Pifans     • 
^ere  too  far  pu(bed,  that  they  would  throw  themfelves  under 
the  protedion  of  Barnabo  duke  of  Milan^  who  only  wanted 
facha  pretext  to  make  himfelf  mafter  o^Tufcany,    ^^^^^i  Their  peace 
bythc-mediationof  the  pope,  the /'(/iw  fent  deputies  to  P^,xi,//^^ 
«tf,  where  they  conferred  with  thofc  from  Florence.    During pifans. 
'   thofe  conferences  Barnabo  prevailed  with  John  Agnelli,  a  P/- 
fif^  a  creature  of  his  own,  to  make  bimfeJf  chief  magiftrate, 
and  this  haftened  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  which  was 
both  honourable  and  advantageous  for  Florence.     Petrabona 
was  given  up  to  iht  Florentines  j  (otnePifaii  fortifications  were 
C^3?ied,  and  the  Pi/anf  Were  j:c-admiucd  lo^all  their  former 

jipinu'   . 
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thoufimd  crowns  oCgold  *  (A) ;  but  HAzLucquefc^  having  lodg 
loft  their  liberty,  were  confequently  without  property  \  and  that 
noble  city  and  fertile  territory  was  not  able  to  raife  fo  poor  si 
fum,  though  it  was  to  purchafe  them  the  ineftimdble  bleffing 
of  freedom.  The  Flargntines  generoufly  and  difintereftedly 
lent  it  to  them,  and  Tent  it  by  fome  of  their  ableft  citizens^ 
who  affifted  the  Lucqutft  in  new  modelling  their  ftate,  tbey 
bavuig,  during  their  long  thraldom,   forgotten  all  the  ori« 

g'nal  principles  of  thrir  conftitution  and  government*  The 
:ft  ftep  xYicLucquefe  took  to  fecure  tbeir^ recovered  liberty, 
was  to  demolifli  the  fo;^  that  CaftriucU  had  built  to  bridle 
their  city.      ,  - 

Greta  po'       Tn^  Florentines  at  this  tine  held  in  their  bands  the  ba- 
licy  of  /i&^  lance  of  power  in  Lombardyy  if  not  all  over  Italy ^  and  it  is 
Floren-     wonderful  with  what  addrefe  and  refolutioh  they  managed  it« 
tines.        In  refentment  of  Barnabo  having  ftirred  up  the  revolt  of  £/• 
Mini^o^,  they  entered  into  a  treaty  with  pope  Urban  at  Vi^ 
terboy  and  fent  eight  hundred  horfe  td  the  afliftance  of  his 
legate  at  Bologna.    Barnabo  was  at  that  tinoe  befieging  Reggii^ 
in  the  Bohgnefe\    and  while  the  Florentine  horfe  were  on  their 
march,  fome  of  his  party  appeared  about  Pifa.    This  obliged 
^       the  Florentines  to  recal  their  cavahy  for  fome  time ;  but  Bar^ 
nabo'$  troops  declined  an  engagement;    and  the  Florentines 
refuming  their  march  to  Lombardy^  tame  time  enough  to  af- 
fift  in  gating  Barnabo,  and  in  railing  the  liege  of  Keggiat 
The  exceffive  heats  and  fatigues  of  this  campaign  co^  Do-' 
natiy  the  Florentine  general,  his  life.    Soon  after  a  peace  fuc« 
ceeded  between  the  pope  and  Barnabo ;   and  the  Florentines^ 
having  withdrawn  their  troops  from  Lombardyy  fent  depu* 
/ixtsio  Avignon,  to  ccrngratul ate  Gr/^cry  XL  upon  his  accef* 
fion  to  the  popedom.     Thofe  deputies  found  his  holinefs 
fome  what  dilHitisfied  with  regard  to  the  flate  of  affairs  in  Tuf- 
cany ;    but  matters  were  fomewhat  cleated  up  when  the  P^« 
rugians,  for  want  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  were  obliged  to 
fubmit  themfelves  to  his  legate,  and  that  too  without  terras* 

*  Aretut,  pag,  179. 

(A)  There  is  no  fuch  ccMn  as  eleven  thoufand  and  fixty^oae 

a  crown  of  gold  in  Tu/cany ;  pounds  one  fhilling  and  three-* 

but  according  to  Mr.  Bi^cbingh  pence  fterling,   at  the  prefent 

.     calculation   (i),  the  fum  here  rate  of  money, 
demanded  feems  to  amount  to 

(1)  Bit  Bufcbing^i  Ctogra^by^  voL  m*^  /*f .  S, 

A  kind 
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A'tdndof  an  accommodation,  however,  was  chipped  up  be« 
cween  his  faoKnefs  and  the  Fiorentinei,  in  which  were  in^ 
dttded  the  Pifans  and  SUnnefe^  the  Atezaians^  and  the  Luc*- 

THt^Florentittes  had  now  tong  prefervcd  the  face  of  do* 
ineftic  unanimity;  they  had  met  with  no  blows  but  what 
were  eafily  recoverable,  and  the  riches  cf  their  ftate  at  this 
time  were  beyond  belief.    The  xiemocratical  part  of  their  go* 

'  veratnent  was  in  fome  refpedb  perhaps  too  prevalent ;  but  it 
had  the  effed  of  preferring  unanimity  'amongft  the  *  noble 
or  great  families.  Some  of  thofe  families,  however,  by  ac- 
commodating themfelves  partly  to  the  manners  and  partly  to 
the  profeffions  of  the  plebeians,  had  lifen  to  prodigious  wealth 
and  credit  with  their  fellow-citizens.     Of  thefe  the  chief " 

'  were  the  families  of  Albicii  and  Ricci^  who,  having  feparate 
intereib,  fplit  the  whole  ftate  into  faftions.  The  Florentine 
plebeians,  upon  recolleiSion,  had  good  fenfe  enough  to  con- 
clude that  one  or  other  of  thofe  families  might  invade  their 
tonftitution,  and  therefore  a  public  ad  paffcd,  that  neither 
of  them  ibould  be  admitted  into  any  pod  of  truft  or  power 
in  the  ftate.  Thb  refolate  but  rational  determination  was 
fucceedtd  by  fome  years  of  fo  great  tranquility,  as  to  alFord 
nothing  material  for  hiftory  to  tranfmit  during  that  period, 
farther  than»  that  all  the  power  of  the  Ubaldij  the  ancient 
enemies  of  the  Florentine  ftate,  was  then  extinguifhed  in  the 
(kfantme\  and  that  many  noble  edifices,  though  erefled 
in  that  infant  age  of  true  tafte,  now  arofe,  and  ftill  do  cre- 
dit to /ra^. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  year  1375,  which  opens  a  neW    A.  D. 
fecne  of  hiftory.     Ever  flnce  the  time  of  Clement  VI.  the  x  1375- 
popes  had  generally  been  cither  Frenchmen,  or  in  the  French  ^f"^^  J^i- 
ifttercftj   and,  refiding  at  Avignon,  they  had  managed  their  ^^^^^  '-^ 
Italian  pofieffions  by  legates,  or  governors,  who  of  all  mankind  ^l^ren- 
were  the  moft  execrable  and  oppreffive.     Under  the  fpecious'*'*^'  -  . 
ftevf  of  papal  axithority,  they  extended  their  tyranny  over  free^^^'^ 
ftatcs;  they  took  the  banditti,  with  which  Italy  thtn  fwarmcd,^^-^^* 
into  their  pay  5    and  they  juftified  the  moft  execrable  of  their 
aSions,   when  unfuccefsful,   by  their   mafter's   orders,   and 

*whcB  fuccefsful,  by  the  plenitude  of  their  own  power,  both 
which  they  knew  to  be  indifputable.  Their  cxcefles  put  the 
Florentines  to  great  inconveniences.  They  had  ^twayspro- 
fefed  themfelves  Guelphs,  and  fo  artfully  had  they  managed 
matters,  that  the  popes  had  never  been  able  to  diffolve 
their  conftitution.     The'papal  court  and  legates,  fenlible  of  , 

the  Florentine  fyftera  of  policy,  durft  not  break  with  their 
flaic,  and  depended  upon  accidents  for  bending  them   to 

th» 
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^he  pope's  wiH.     An  accident  of  that  kind  prefeiitod  itCM 
this  year.    Th^  Floreniim  ftat&  was  affli(3ed  with  famincy 
through  the  fierility  of  the  feafon,   and  had   applied  agaia 
and  again  to  the  legate  of  Bologna  for  fome  relief,  which  he 
flatly  refufed  them.     The  autumn  promifed  well ;   but  the 
legate,  determined  to  impofe  the  papal  yoke  on  the  necks  of 
the  FlonntineSy   feiit  a  great  army  into  their  territories,  ta 
prevent  their  reaping  their  hafveft.     The  reader  is  here  to 
obferve,  that  all  Italy  continued  dill  to  be  full  of  n>ercenary 
foldiers,  and  fuch  were  they  whom  the  legate  employed  on 
this  occafion ;  the  FlorentimSf  therefore,  wifely  refolved  to  fee 
father  than  fight  their  enemies,  who,   for  money,   became 
their  good  friends,  to  the  legate's  great  furprize  and  difap- 
pointment.     About  the  fame  time  it  was  difcovered,  that  the 
legate  had  pradifed  with  the  inhabitants  of  Prato  to  revolt 
from'  the  Florentines^  which  might  have  been  attended  with 
the  ruin  of  the  Florentine  ftate. 
Tbef  en-        The  elevated  genius  of  the  Florentine   government  and 
gage  the     people  again  manifefted  itfelf  on  this  occafion.     All  orders 
Italian       and  ranks  united  in  a  hearty  deteflatlon  of  the  clergy  ;    but 
ftates  to  af- 2it  the  fame  time  without  any  virulent  expreffions  of  their 
fert their    indignation.     They  chofe  eight. of  the  ableft  and  moft  iin* 
libertiei.    exceptionable  men  in  their  ftate  as  a  council  of  war  5    and 
the  plan  on  which  they  proceeded,  was  the  nobleft  that  can 
be  imagined,  for  it  confifted  in  exciting  the  neighbouring 
fiates  to  aiTcrt  their  liberties.    Impelled  and  afTifted  by  them, 
the  inhabitants  of  Citta  di  Cajiello  took  arms  againft  the  gar*^ 
rifon  that  bridled  them,  and  expelled  it.     The  pope's  legate 
at  'Perugia  fent  a  body  of  troops  to  reinforce  the   garr^on^ 
and  the  Perugians  took  that  opportunity  of  taking  arms,  ex^ 
pclling  the  legate,   and  making  themfelvcs   malters  of  the 
ftrong  citadel  built  to  overawe  (hem  \    all  which  they  did  by 
the  affiftance  of  the  Florentines,     After  this  the  people  of  5^- 
letto^  Gubioj  Forlij,  Viterbo^  and  a  great  many  other  places  in 
^     '  the  papal  dominions,  efpecially  in  the  Pefcara^  declared  tfaeoh- 

felves  independent  of  the  pope.  In  ihort,  the  Hame  that  had 
been  long  fmothered,  now  blazed  forth  in  full  fury.  The 
Italians  had  long  detefted  the  pride  and  haughtinefs  of  the 
legates,  who,  as  our  author  ^Megantly  exprefl'es  himfelf,  em- 
ployed no  arts  of  government  but  foldiers  and  citadels.  The 
Florentines^  fenfible  of  this,  did  all  they  could  to  fpread  the 
conflagration  wider,  their  fundamental  policy  confiding  in 
having  as  few  powerful  neighbours  as  poiBble.  The  people 
of  Granaviolif  a  place  now  fo  inconilderable,  that  tt  is  (carcely 
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tiiarke^  in  ifhe  maps  of  Itafy^  took  arms  asainft  the  legate,  tni 
he  fent  Hawkwoid^  who,  with  his  fmalT  band  ofEngii/kneni 
#a$  now  in  the  pope^s  pay,  from  Bologna^  to  rcdiice  them* 
Scarcely  YaA  Hawkwoitd  left  Bohgnoy  when  the  Bobgftefij  hav- 
ihg  been  before  prepared  by  the  Florentine  council  of  war, 
took  arnhB  and  aflerted  their  own  independency,  which  they 
had  no  fboner  done  than  they  received  a  powerful  reinforce- 
inent  from  Fbrenci  to  maintain  it. 

TftB  view  we  have  txhibited  of  thfc  ftates  of  Tufianf,  and 
its  neighboufhcpod,  is  taken  from  the  mod  unqueftionabid 
Italim  authorities  before  the  reformation ;  and  therefore  wti 
tannot  doubt  that  tidzvhVdad  and  his  Engli/hmen^  though 
thqr  bad  been  hired  for  cohveniency  by  the  pope  or  his  le- 
gate, in  their  own  hearts  moft  fincereiy  detefted  the  papal 
tyrannv.  Hawkwood^  perceiving  that  Granavhli  was  irre- 
coverable^ took  up.hi)  quarteiv  in  Faenza^  where,  aceording 
to  our  author  %  a  great  many  a6lts  of  violence,  and  fome  of 
tnielty  Were  committed ;  and  at  laft  Ha-dokwood^  perhaps^ 
becaule  he  was  not  paid  by  the  legate,  fold  the  place  to  thtf 
Ferrarefe.  ^        , 

Pope  Grigdry  was  thetl  at  Avi^nofiy  but  Was  minutely  id- 
formed  of  every  thing  that  had  nappened  in  Italyj  and  had 
Ihundered  out  his  excommutiications  againft  Florence.    Upoti 
this  the  Flor^imsj  who  were  always  descent,  appointed  A/effan- 
froAntiik  znd  Dofiato  Barbadorio^  two  of  the  liioft  learned 
And  eloquent  men  of  their  ftate^  to  go  to  Avignon^  and  to 
plead  the  caufe  of  Plorince  before  the  popfe  ;  but  though  they 
did  this  in  the  moft  moving  manner^  the  interdids  againft 
Fhrence  were  confirmed,   arid  then:  goods  Sentenced  to  be 
.toafifcated  wherever  founds    The  fpirit  which  Barbddorio 
marnfefted  oii  this^  occafion  was  great  and  memorable.    As  Hbtirdge  if 
foon  as  the  pope  had  pronouriced  the  fentence  againft  his  ^  Floren'*, 
tountfy^  he  turned  round  to  an  image  of  QoA^  and  in  the  tine 
hearing  of  hisi  holinefs,  he  exclaimed^  **  Oh  God  \  we  ^tdeput^^ 
**  deputies  bf  the  Fldrentines^  appeal  to  thy  equity  from  this 
**  unjuft  fentence  of  thy  vicar.    Thou  whd  art  fiibjea  neither 
**  to  <teceit  ilor  anger ;  ThoU  who  loveft  the  liberty  but  not 
**  the  flaVery  of  thy  people ;  Thou  who  hateft  tyrants,  and 
•*  thelufts  of  tyrants,  defend  at  this  time  the  liberty  of  the 
•*  Florentine  people,  arid  become  their  aufpiciou§  guardian/' 

Thb  pope,  in  order  to  reduce  the  Bobgnefe^  whofe  revolt  ^^^  P^P^ 
he  cfttjfcJy  imputed  to  the  Floreniinesy  hired  a  My  of  Bretons^  ^^^^  '^* 
<^ho,  in  autumn  this  year,  arrived  in  Italy ;    upon  which  the  f  ^^^^°* 
Fkrefttinis  fent  the  greateft  part  of  their  own  troops  to  defend  ^«'^^^* 
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Bologna^  and  blocked  up  all  the  paiTes  of  the  A^pennims^  to 
exclude  the  enemy  from  their  territory.     The  legate  of  Ge- 
neva  headed  the  BretonSy  who  confifted  of  fix  thoufand  horfe 
and  three  thoufand  foot ;  but  he  affeded  to  proceed  with  vaft 
tendernefs  towards  the  Bolognefe,     He  fti&ered  no  ravages  to 
be  committed  in  their  territory,  and  fent  feveral  mef&ges, 
offering  them  pardon  and  amnefty  for  all  that  had  pa&d, 
which  inclined  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  to  fubmit^ 
and  at  laft  a  confpiracy  was  formed  for  that  purpofe,  which 
was  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  Varanio  of  Canurino.     The 
legate  ftill  continued  to  hover  round  the  city^     About  the 
fame  time    another  confpiracy  was  difcovered,   for  putting 
Arez%o  into  the  hands  of  Saco's  fons  j    and  the  confpirators 
were  brought  to  condign  punifliment.     Towards  the  end  of 
the'fummer  the  Bretons^  being  baffled  in  all  their  attempts 
againft  Florence^  retired  to  Cejma^  which  opened  its  gates  to 
them.     The  new  guefts,  however,  behaved  with  fuch  bruta^* 
lity  in  their  quarters,  that  the  inhabitants  ran  to  their  arms^ 
and  after  killing  about  fourfcore  of   them  upon  the   fpot, 
drove  the  reft  but  of  their  city.     The  crafty  legate,  fecmed 
to  fide  with  the  townfmen,  and  at  laft  perfuaded  the  latter 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  which  they  had  fcarcely  done  when 
the  legate  again  introduced  Vv^BreUm  into  the  city,  where 
they  maifacred  three  tboufai^d  of  the  townfmen. 
and  corns       While  the  flames  of  war  were  thus  fpreading  all  over 
to  Italy.     Baly^  the  pope  having  taken  a  frefli  body  of  Englijh  into  his 
pay,  left  Avigmny  and  came  to  Italyy   in  hopes  *of  reftoring 
the  papal  authority  in  that  country.     Being  arrived  at  Romty 
he  invited  the  JFlorentines  to  treat  of  peace  with  him,   anid 
deputies  were  named  accordingly ;   but  after  a  month's  conr 
ferences  the  pope's  demands  were  fo  high,  that  they  returned 
to  Florence  without  any  thing  being  concluded  ;   upon  which 
the  Florentines  made  preparations  for  continuing  the  war  with 
greater  vigour  than  ever.     In  this  they  were  fecretly  affifted 
by  Bamarbo  of  Milan  ;  and  they  found  •  means  to  bring  over 
to  their  fervice  the  Englijh  who  were  in  the  pope's  pay.  This 
defection  gave  his  holinefs  vaft  uneafinefs.     The  eight,  i^il^ 
rentinesy  who  had  hitherto  a£ted  as  field  deputies,  had    be- 
haved fo  well,  that  their  commiiTions  were  continued  bj^  the 
magiftracy,  to  the  great  difcontent  of  the  people.     The  pope 
laid  hold  of  this  variance  to  widen  the  breach  between  them, 
and  fent  letters  by  h\i  agents,  di reded  not  as  ufual  to  the 
magiftracy,  but  to  the  people  of  Florence^  loading  the  depu- 
ties with  grievous  accufations.     But  this  expedient  failed  of 
fuccef*?,    and   raifed   the  people's  indignation,. not  fo  much 
agamft  the  deputies  as  againft  the  pope.     The  interdift  ftill 
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lldfititla^d ;  but  by  the  authority  of  the  magiftracy  and  j>cd- 
plcy  all  leligious  ordinances,  were  celebrated  in  the  chuFches 
as  ufual.  At  laft  the  pope,  who  was  Gregory  XI.  intrigued 
with  John  t(je  bifhop  of  Jrezzo^  to  bring  that  GJty  over  from  ' 
its  alliance  with  the  Florentines  i  but  the  Jrezziaas  no  fooner 
tinderftood  this  than  they  ran  to  arms,  and  not  only  expelled 
the  bifhop  and  ail  his  adherents,  but  burned  down  their 
houfes,  and  pt^t  Tome  of  his  relations,  who  had  been  engagei^ 
in  the  confpiracy,  to  death.  , 

That  fame  year  Rodolfo  of  Camerino^  the  Florentine  gCr  Tt^e  FIo- 
neral,  feizcd  Fabriano^  by  confent  of  the  citizens,  who  wanted  rentines 
to  put  themfclves  under  the  Florentine  prote<Sion  ;  but  wheny^i«<  Fa- 
the  Florentine  field-deputies  demanded,    on  the  part  of  thcbriano. 
republic,  pofledion  of  the  place,  he  not  only  refufed  to  give 
it  up,  but  went  into  the  fervice  of  their  enemies,  and  received 
from  the  pope  the  command  of  five  hundred  horft.     Per- 
haps the  admiffion  of  the  Englijh  into  the  Florentine  fervice, 
was  the  true  caufe  of  his  defedion.     The  Florentines  hung 
his  effigies,  with  ail  the  marks  of  infamy,  through  the  molt    ^ 
public  parts  of  the  city,  and  deprived  him  of  Fabriatio*     To- 
wards the  end  of  the  year,  by  the  mediation  of  Barnabo  of 
Afilan,  a  treaty  was  fet  on  foot  between  the  Florentines  and 
the  pope,  who  had  now  recovered  full  poffeflion  of  Bologna^ 
and   the  conferences  were  held  at  Serezana }  but  when  both  ^ 

parties  were  on  the  point  of  an  accommodation  the  pope 
died,  and  the  negotiation  w^s  broken  oC 


^wa  Popes  eleSed  \  JDifcord  in  France ;  ttew  Inftitutioni 
tbiere\  farther  Exploits  of  5/r  John  Hawk  wood  in 
the  Flprentin^e  5^n:;/V^ ;  Intrigues  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.  and  bis  Journey  to  Rome  ;  Difiurbances 
at  Florence  renewed  \  the  Duke  e?/Anjou  arrives 
in  Italy  ;  Sir  John  Hawk. wood  enters  into  the  Ser^ 
vice  of  the  Emperor  y  Death  of  Lewis  ^/ Anjou  ; 
the  Florentines  lofe  and  receiver  Arezzo  j  Revolu- 
tions of  theV \{coui\  Family  in  Lombardy ;  Diftrac^ 
tions  of  Italy  -,  great  Power  of  Galeazzo  Duke  of. 
Milan-,.  Death  of  Urban  the  Antipope^    the  It )^* 

.    remines  engaged  in  a  War  with  the  Milanefe ;  Suc^ 

cejfes  of  the  Florentines ;  Continuation  of  the  Hijlory 

cf  the  brave  5;r  John  Hawkwood.j  Peace  betweeA 
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GakazzD  and  thi  Florentines,  wh  tnt9r  ktt  a  \ 
League  with  the  French  Kit^  in  the  Tuiit  1395. 

4SchifM  T  ]  P  O  N  the  death  of  pope  Gugerj  XI.  the  cardinals  being 
intbifpe-  ^  met  to  chufe  his  fucceflbr,  die  inhabitants  of  Rome  befet 
dm*  the  conclave,  and  demanded  that  he  (hould  be  zRmany  pr 
9fL  leaft  an  ItaUan^  and  not  a  Frmchman  or  foreigner;  upoo 
wtiieh  Bartbolmeuf^  archbtihop  of  Bari^  a  Niap^Utan^  W9S 
chofen.  Being  a  proud  intradabic  man,  the  cardinals  pre- 
tended that  they  were  under  conftraint  when  they  chofe  him; 
and  retiring  to  Fun^^  they  proceeded  to  a .  new  deAioD, 
wtuch  fell  upon  the  bifhop  of  Gineva  i  the  fame  who  bad 
been  the  pope's  legate  in  Tufcanj^  and  had  headed  the  £r^ 
urn.  The  firft  took  the  name  oi  Urban  VL  and  the  latter 
that  of  Clement  VII.  and  thus  the  foundation  Of  a  fchifm  was 
laid*  which  lafled  from  competitor  to  competitor  to  the  year 
141 7.  The  Florentines^  however,  acknowledged  Urban  kt 
the  true  pope,  and  the  fchifm  fo  wholly  engrofied  the  mifldi 
of  the  public,  that  all  farther  thoughts  of  war  between  the 
pope  and  the  Florentines  were  dropt. 
Civil  Jif-  A  STATE  of  tranquility  thus  fucceeding,  civil  c(Mnmotio0 
fenti^mhi-  ^  „fual  arofe  amongft  the  Florentines.  The  power  Of  the 
gin  at  Flo-  ^jgjjj  officers,  whom  we  have  called  field-deputies,  becsfflc 
'*^^*  now  formidable  to  the  nobility,  who  loaded  them  with  the 
blame  of  all  that  the  Florentines  had  fufiered  from  the  inter- 
di£b  of  the  popes;  and  their  party  being  very  powerful  in 
the  ftate,  they  renewed  an  su>(urd  ill-grounded  law,  bf 
which  the  pofterity  of  thofe  who  had  been  profcribed,  wnt 
difqualified  from  any  (hare  in  the  magiAracy^ .  Their  pro- 
ceedings were  attended  with  great  rigour  and  injuftice,  aod 
admonitions  were  fent  round  to  all  they  difliked,  difehargiog 
them  frpm  their  pofts  in  the  public^  or  difqualifying  tbem 
from  entering  upon  any.  This  tyranny  at  laft  became  in- 
tolerable, and  Sihefler  Mtdixy  or  MeJict^  wbo  was  then  the 
gopfiitonier,  rcfoiving  to  leftrain  it,  prefented  fbme  propoTals 
to  the  magidracy  for  that  purpofe,  which  meeting  with  oppo- 
fition,  a  general  infurredion  of  th^  people  enfued,  in  wbich 
the  boufes  of  thofe  who  had  been  the  rtioft  forward  in  ex- 
ercifing  this  admonitory  law  were  burnt  or  deftroved,  vA 
their  owners  would  have  undergone  the  fame  fate,  nad  th<y 
not  faved  themfeives  by  flight.  An  end  being  thus  pot  to 
C  the  admonitory  law,  eighty  citizens  were  chofen  to  form  a 
kind  of  court  of  appeal,  to  redrefs  the  grievances  of  all  wbo 
had  fufFercd  by  it.  But  this  triumph  of  the  popufaure  wt) 
attended  with  fatal  effe£b  to  the  fiate«    The  loweft  of  die 
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rabble^  tod  men  of  the  moft  dafperate  fortutM,  thought  thejr 
bad  as  good  a  right  as  the  moft  creditable  dti2eps  had  to 
places  in  the  magiftracy,    and  began  to  form  cabals*  and 
n^dv  tneetings,  e^^ch  carving  out  die  poft  he  defigncd  for 
himfeif  in  the  government.     The  prcfidcnts  having  pt(yot  ^ttrati$mt 
of  thofe  nightly  meetings  S  four  of  the  principals  were  or^tfif'g^ 
detect  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  bottom  of  their  defigns  ff^rnrnnit. 
mig^t  be  known.    The  mob  upon  this  took  arms,  and  de* 
manded  that  their  fellows  fliould  be  reieafcsd ;   but  this  not 
betng  immediately  complied  with,  they  burnt  down  the  houfe 
ti  Lvigi  Gmcciardini^  who  happened  then  to  be  gonfalonier, 
as  diey  did  the  houfes  of  a  great  many  rich  citizens  ;    and 
they  bad  even  the  infolence  to  hang,  in  the  fight  of  the  pre- 
iidents  themfetves,  one  of  the  magiftrates,  who  had  been  ac- 
tive in  endeavouring  to  fupprefs  them.    They  then  proceeded 
to  the  palace  of  the  piefidents,  and  other  public  offices, 
which  they  broke  open  and  plundered,  and  forced  the  prefi* 
dents  to  refign  dieir  authority,  and  to  remrn  back  as  private 
men  to  their  own  houfes.    After  this  they  entered  the  palace  Michael 
in  triumph,  and  chofe  Micbad  Lan£j  one  of  the  meanefi  LancU 
amongft  thdtnfelves^  gonfalonier,  and  the  reft  of  the  magiftracy  cUJemgwrn 
oat  of  their  own  order  \  but  feemed  ftill  to  have  fome  regnrifi'hmer. 
for  Sihefter  Mfdsx^  and  another  knight  Bemdi^  j^berti : 
but  their  authority  could  not  prevent  the  goods  of  the  rich 
from  being  plonaer^,  the  beft  of  the  citizens  from  being 
driven  into  exile,  and  the  moft  horrid  outrages  from  being 
perpetrated. 

TnEFbrifttim  hiftorian*  on  this  occafion  indulges  himfeif  J?//  cha* 
if)  many  very  fenfible  reinarks  upon  the  danger  of  magiftrates  raaer^ 
taking  part  #ith  the  people  in  their  attempts,  forcibly  to  re- 
gulate even  what  fs  ami&  in  a  ftate.    He  obferves,  that  tho*   ' 
Midixw^  One  of  the  worthieft  men  in  Fiorenci^  and  tbo*  the 
admonitory  law  was  detefiable  in  itfelf,  yet  ^e  manner  in 
which  it  was  repealed  was  the  occafion  of  all  the  public  cala- 
mities that  immediately  enfued,  by  giving  the  common  peo- 
ple an  opportunity  of  knowing  then:  own  ftrensth.    A  kind 
of  miracle,  however^  mterpofed  at  this  diforderiy  junfture  in 
hvonr  of  FUrence. 

MICHAEL  LANDI  (A),  the  rebcrs  gonfalonier,  tho' 
diofen  by  them  for  the  deijperate  ftate  of  his  fortune,  and  the 

intrc- 

^  Austin,  pg.  190.   '        ^  Id.  ibid. 

(A)  Maehiameh  who^  for  par-  tnmnlts,  than  perhaps  becomes 
titular  reafonls  of  his  owd»  is  the  dignity  of  10  great  a  writer 
more  minute  in  defcribing  thofe    as  he  was>  tells  as  that  this  very 

h  3  extra- 
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intrepidity  of  his  conduci,  happened  to  be  a  wife«  worAy^ 
apd  brave  man.     He  had  ferved  long  abroad ;    had  ftudied 
the  nature  both  of  men  and  government;    and  he  had  fome*- 
vhat  noble  and  commanding  m  his  manner  and  perfon.    Had 
it  not  been  for  his  virtue,  there  hid  now  been  an  end  of  the 
conftitutipn  and  government  o{  Florence^  as  the  ungovernable 
».         .  p^illon  of  the  pceople  for  blood,  rapine,  revenge,  and  deva- 
Aation  appeared  every  day  to  gather  ftrength.    Landi  fecras  to 
have  foreieen  this,  and  endeavoured  to  flop  its  progrefs.    Far 
unimag'  ^^^^  being  daunted  by  the  fury  of  his  countrymen,  he  cha* 
nammtty.   {{j^ed  it  with  fo  much  dignity  of  behaviour,  that,  defperate 
'  as  they  were,  they  durft  not  refill  him.     The  mob,  how- 
eyer,  refolv.ed  to  wreak  their  rage  upon  the  prefidents,  whofe 
palace  they  befet,  commanding  them  to  come  down  to  their 
tribunal,  to  pafs  fuch  laws  as  fliould  be  propofed  to  them, 
and  which  were  in  themfelyes  deteftable.     The  prefidents  bad 
forefeen  this  attack,  and  having  barricadoec)  their  palace,  they 
anfwered  from  a  window,  that  they  were  refolved  not  to  ap- 
pear in  public  till  the  rioters  had  laid  down  their  arm^,,  and 
{hould  attend  them  in  a  refpediable  manner,  promifing  .they 
would  then  pafs  fuch  good  laws  as  (hould  be  legally  pro* 
pofed.     The  rioters  perceiving  thofe  prefidents  not  to  be  of 
the  fame  timid  cad  with  their  predeceiTors,  departed,  and  ia 
a  few  days  after  created  eight  prefidents  of  their  own,  whom 
they  invcfted  with  all  the  badges  of  piiblic  power*    It  is  won- 
derful to  confider  the  eiFe£ls  that   even  the  appearance  of 
public  authority  has  upon  the  minds  of  men  \  for  fome  of  the 
mbft  refpeiStable  citizens  in  Floreme  complied  A/vith  the  mock 
tribunal,  which  went  on  in  the  regular  difpatch  of  bufinefs. 
This  acquiefcence  gave  the  ufurpers  fo  much  encouragecnenr, 
that  they  ventured  to  fend  fome  of  their  officers,  and  of  their 
clerks,  to  the  legal  prefidents,  demanding  them  to  fwear  to 
the  validity  of  thpir  decrees  and  proceedings.   ,The  formality 
and  folemnity  with  which  this  demand  was  made,  ftartled  the 
prefidents  fo  much,  that  they,  were  enclined  to  comply,  when 
the  gonfalonierZtf;?^/,  drawing  his  fword,cut  one  of  the  meflen- 
|[ers  acrofs  the  face,  ran  another  thro'  the  body,  and  drove  the 
reft  out  of  the  houfe.     He  had  gone  too  far  to  ftop  there ;  h(; 
fnatched  uptheftandardof  juftice,  carried  it  intothefireetinone 
hand,  with  his  drawn  fword  in  the  other,  and  being  mo^nte() 
on  a  very  fine  horfe,  he  fummoned  all  who  wifhed  well  to 

extraordinary  perfon,  when  he    comber  ©f  wool;   that  he  was 
was  ele^ed,  happened  to  have     bare-footed,   and  had  icarcf  4 


iiie  ftandard  of  juftice  in  his    rag  to  cover  him. 
Jisvid;   that  bytr^dehewas  a 
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llteir  country  to  attend  him.    Being  (bon  Turrounded  by  a 
band  of  brave  worthy  citizens,  h^  refolutely  proceeded  to  the 
place  where  the  mock  tribunal  wa^  held,  but  found  it  aban- 
doned :    for  -the  party,  underftanding  what  treatment  their 
meflengers  had  met  with,  had  taken  arms,  and  were  then 
marching  through  other  quarters  of  the  town,  with  a  defign 
to  attack  the  palace  of  the  prefidents  on  its  weakeft  fide. 
The  gonfalonier  upon  this  returned  to  the  palace,  but  found 
the  avenues  to  it  befet  by  the  fadion.    That  magiftrate  YitA  He/ubJiui 
had  the  prefence  of  mind  to  put  every  part  of  the  palace  in  ^^  rabble^ 
a  ftate  of  defence  againft  any  popular  attempt  during  his  ab- 
fence,  and  he  attacked  the  rioters  with  fo  much  intrepidity, 
that  diey  were  put  to  flight  and  totally  difperfed. 
'  Ths  peace  of  the  city  being  thus  reftored,  a  new  magi- 
Aracy  was  ^regularly  chofen  at  the  ftated  time ;   but  a  law 
pafled  tha^  from  thenceforth  nO  prefident  fliould  be  chofen  out 
of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  $  and  even  two,  who  had 
been  eleded,  were  on  that  account  exaudorated,  and  their 
places  fuppKed  by  two  knights,  one  of  whom  was  Gregerio 
Scala^  one  of  the  greateft  citizens  in  Fbrencej  and  a  prO- 
fefied  enemy  to  the  admonitory  laws.    Our  htflorian  ^  informs 
us,  that  the  peace  of  the  city  was  greatly  confirmed  by  pope 
Urban  relieving  it  from  the  interdid  under  which  his  pre- 
decdSbr  had  laid  it. 

'  A'n  elegant  writer  ^  obfervcs,  that  the  Florentines  made  the  RefUaion. 
Tame  figure  at  this  timl  \tiItah/zA  tht  Athenians  had  done  in 
Greece.  The  fine  arts  appeared  in  no  part  of  Europe  but 
amongfl  them  :  and  they  were  by  far  the  moft  refpeded  people 
in  Italy.  Their  civil  diflentions,  however  unhappy,  encreafed 
their  courage,  and  addecl  to  their  experience,  in  matters  of 
religion^  though  rhey  profeffed  themfelves  votaries  to  the  fee 
of  Rome^  they  exercifed  the  independency  that  became  a  free 
people,  and  were,  perhaps,  the  moft  void  of  fuperftition  of 
aiiy  we  read  of  in  hiftory.  When  the  pope  touched  upon  ihe 
ftring  of  fovercignty  over  them,  they  adled  with  the  fame  fpi- 
rit  againft  him,  as  they  had  done  againft  the  emperors  and 
their  own  tyrants ;  and  what  is  moft  incredible  in  that  bigot- 
ted  age,  his  fulminations  and  interdids  ferved  but  to  en- 
Creafe  their  unanimity  tn  defpifing  them,  while  in  other 
countries  they  were  dethroning  princes,  and  fubverting  con*, 
ftitutions.  >Iext  to  this  the  great  charader  of  the  Florentines 
confifted  in  the  good  faith  with  which  they  fulfilled  all  their, 
engagements,  and  in  their  paffion  for  freeing  all  the  other 

^  Arbt.  p.  191.        «  Annales  de  I'Empire,  par  Voltairb 
t4  An.  1375. 
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^ftatevof  ii^^froii  qrniiiDy.    W« do mt |Hfet«ii4  lo  %<tuit 
this  paffion  was  eotirdv  difuit^rifftcclt  bceauft^  as  tfie  ilfcin- 
iiia»i  did  amon^  the  Irates  of  Qrsice^  tbe  flormtimM  always 
took  tbe  lead  aoioi^  thofq  of  bt^ «  but  it  ovf^t  i^  be  mea*' 
tiooedy.  to  tbeijr  bcmoiiir^  th^  we  haiw  oot  upon  record  anf 
a&  of  unprovoked  oppreffioa  thai  they  wieie  guilty  of  towav^ 
fbeir  neighbours;  nor  do  we  know  one  inftance  of  Aetr 
infringing  the  terms  upon  which  any  people  caaoo  inK>  Aeir 
alliance,  or  under  their  protr^on  (B}^ 
^i  of        From,  tbe  foregoing  part  of  this  bifiory,  our  readers  «31 
Florence,  ^^jy^  perceive  that  tberQ  e^cifted  at  this  time  in  fhrme  thite 
different  ranks  of  men,  the  nobles,  the  commons,  or  ple- 
beians, and  the  rabble.    The  former  excelled  in  digpnty  and 
riches,  the  fecond  in  fpirtt  and  integrity,  and  the  latter  were 
diftinguiflied  by  brutal  force  and  uafteady  counfds.    The 
commons  beheld  with  horror  the.  precipice  ffpaaivhtdi  th^ 
had  lately  efcaped,  and  to  which  they  bad  been  led  by  dieir 
too  violent  averfion  to  the  nofaslky.     Cretin  and  MaebmA 
are  very  juilly  profufis  in  their  commeadatiana  frf  /£rM 
L^ndi^  who,  hsd  he  not  been  proof  againft  ail  anibiiba  and 
'  diihonefly,  mjght  have  ere61^  at  this  time,  Ofirer  hia  conntiy, 
s&  tyranny  wor fe  than  any  fhe  had  yet  e^cperienced,.  nay  worls 
than  what,  ibe  was  threatened,  with  by  the  duke  !oi  AAtnu 
His  wifdom  was  equal  to  his  integrity.     By  hts  inftucnce  the 
fcorporations  of  the  meaner  foit  of  people  were  aaBulled,  as 
were  all  the  offices  tfaeyjiad  beftowed.  his  own  and  tbtf  sf 
Jiixuis  Puuhki  and  fome  others  of  high  quality,  excepted^  la 
i^ther  refpeSs  the  diftribution  of  public  honours  was  wifenrf 
politic,  being  divided  between  the  greater  and  the  kfler  tratet . 
of  whom  five  of  the  latter  and  four  of  the  formejr  wece  always 
to  refide  with  thjs  magiflracy, .  who  were  now  all  nobiUty,  ill 
the  palace.    This  preference  pf  the  lower  trades  had  a  woft* 


iblK 


B)  We  have  hitherto  chkfly  tween  kind  and  JfttiUf  or  Ac 

[owed^^l»  in  this  hiftory>  other  hifioriaas.    But  as  we  sis 

both  becaofe.  he  was   prior  hi  now  come  to  a  period  very  osaf 

point  of  time>  and  mofl  difin-  near  to  that  in  which  the  fmijf 

iercfted  with  regard  to  fafts,  of  Medicis  beg^n  to  njakc  tkft 

not  to  mention  the  beauty  of  chief  figure  in  fy<?r«rr^,  Mad^^* 

ids  ftile  and  manner.    Mathia-  vePs  information^  as  to  fafiS| 

<iv/ after  him  wrote  indeed  the  maft  be  fuppofed   fuperior  t0 

hifloryOfF/»rMr#y  but  he  adapt-  that  of  any  other  hiflorian  of 

ed  it  to  the  jun^ure  of  time  in  that  age  or  qountrv»  and  there- 

whkh  he  livei  -^  a  confideration  fore  we  muff'confiaer  his  luilory 

to  which  we  ought  to  have  no  as  oar  chief  directory   to  t]tf 

rc|^rd»  efpeciaUy  as  there  is  no  year  in  which  it  ii^fimflied. 
material  difference  in  fa^s  be- 

dciW 
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MA  fff«a  in  fenling  ihf  minds  of  dw  poorar  <brt ;  hot  it 
bid  the  ^Mindatioii  of  a  new  diAinfliM  in  Fkrence^  batwwen 
ihe  popular  luid  th«  plebeian  fa£Uoii.  The  former,  cohftfttng  ^ 
of  the  ricb  citi^ps,  and  tjie  latler  of  the  poorer;  but  F/^* 
rem  at  tbia  time  lay  under  another  ieconveniencj,  which 
loaybe  faid  to  have  been  ij^herent  to  its  cooftitutton.  Placa- 
bility and  forgivenefr  forsied  no  part  of  that  people's  charader  9 
.and  during  f  hoil^  oml  diirenitont)  which  lafled  three  years,  a 
great  number  of  citizens  had  been  dri^n  into  exile. 

Thqsk  eicilea  naturally  united  in  a  body,  and,  having  a  Prcaei* 
ftrQDgpsrty  within  the  city,  they  became  very  formidable  toingi  of  the 
the  magii^acy.    At  f^  they  rendesvoufed  near  Simnay  and  exiku 
th^y  attempted  to  make  tbcmfeWes  mafters  of  Fighinu  but 
wsredifappointed.    After  this,  part  of  them  entered  mto  the 
fervice  oiCbarhs  of  Durpsx9y  who,  at  ilie  mftigation  of  pope 
Vrkm^  was  iheo  making  preparations  for  a  war  agatnft  tho 
unhappy  J^m  queen  of  Napl^y  beeaufc  ihe  adhered  to  his 
rival  Ckmf^^    This  increa^d  the  un^fineis  of  the  Flonu^n^ 
government,  as  Ciforks  was  ftrongly  Aipported  by  his  kinfmanr 
the  king  of  Hungary.    The  Fhrmiinesy  however,  mthout 
bdogdifconcerted  with  the  difficulties  they  bad  to  encounter, 
feat  deputies  to  wait  upon  Ckarltiy  under  pretence  of  me*< 
diati^g  a  peace  between  the  Venetians  and  the  Genoife ;  but,  in 
r^ity,  to  ^ifcover  his  fentiments  towards  their  fiate<    The 
deputies  were  Str^zxiy  Barietdoriey  and  BenevemUo.    Having 
difehargsd  their  commiffiott,  they  returned  to /Ibr^n^,  where  7i&/ Flo- 
tbey  ditered  in  their  report.    .Stnzzi  made  light  of  Cbarks  rendne 
and  his  power ;  but  ttivetg^ed  bitterly  a^tnft  the  exiles.   Bar-  Mnbe^- 
Mario  was  of  a  different  opinion  aa  to  Cbaries  and  his  views  1  dors  Sffer. 
but  faid  he  bad  not  given  himfelf  the  trouble  to  enquire  aught 
ibput  the  exiles,  mieh  brought  him  into  a  fufpicion  of  fa* 
vourin2  them.     Giememto  of  Sakma  was  then  lieutenant- 
general  to  C&i^r/^i  in  Itafyy  and,  aftmbliog  all  the  Flerendm 
exiles,  he  miade  difpoiitions  for  marching  froih  Bobgna  to 
fhrme.    The  magiftracy  there  being  informed  of  this  fad, 
and  that  a  great  party  within  the  city  wa&  ready  to  receive  ' 
him,  the  wWe  ftate  was  thrown  into  confufion.    The  in-  ' 

fomer  was  4»^om$  count  of  Brufcali^  a  man  of  very  bad  prio^ 
ciples ;  and  he  named  amongft  the  confpicators  fome  of  the 
greaMl  nobility,  particularly  Pet(r  Mixiy  Charles  Stez^u^ 
Cf^im  Maugion^  Giatomo  Saechettiy  Denah  Barhadarioy  PhU 
UfStrozxi^  zxiiJohnAnfelnu*  Albha  was  then  the  moft  re- 
fpefied  citizen  of  Florence  and  was  living  upon  his  own  eftate 
jn  the  country^  where  the  Florentine  foldiers  feized  him. 
Though  his  tenants  could  eafily  have  refcued  him,  yet  fpcon* 
fcious  was  he  of  his  own  innocence^  that  he  commanded  them 

to 
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to  delill)  and  ^ent  along  with  his  guards.    OarhStrozzl  alone 

efcaped ;  and,  to  increafe  the  terror  of  the  citizens,  new  levies 

of  troops  were  made ;  and  four  perfons(A)9of  whom  Thomas 

Strozzi  and  Bennet  Alberti  are  only  named,  were  appointed, 

with  a  kind  of  dictatorial  power,  to  command  the  army  and 

militia^  and  to  take  care  that  the  ftate  (hould  receive  no  prc- 

Many  no-  jvdice.     The  trials  of  the  illuftrious  prifoners  then  came  on, 

hies  inno-    and  all  the  horrors  of  a  too  democratical  government  appeared 

c^itlyput    in  their  ftrongeft  colours.     The  judge,  whofe  name  we  know 

10  4^atbn    nor,  appointed  to  try  them,  acquitted  them,   even  of  the 

fufpicion  of  treafon ;  hot  fuch  was  the  fury  of  the  mob,  that, 

hefetting  the  tribunal,  they  would  have  torn  him  to  pieces, 

had  he  not  found  them  guilty  ;  and  they  were  accordingly  put 

to  death.     The  mob  then  laid  down  their  arms,  and  each 

returned  to  his  own  4iome.    But  they  foon  refumed  them, 

when  the  time  for  the  ^le£tion  of  new  prefidents  approached. 

The  /yi?r^»//w  hiftorians  very  ijuftly  bewail  the  ftate  of  their 

country  at  this  tirtie.     They  who  prefided  in  the  government 

were  confcious  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  murdering  the 

nobleft  and  moft' innocent  perfons  of  the  ftate,  and  trembled 

at  the  confequences.     Then  they  added  crime  to  crime  for 

their  own  fecurity.     They  admonfpied  or  baniftied  all  whom 

'  diey  fafpe£ked  ;  and  every  law  they  could  devife  was  p'afled 

for  their  indemnification,  and  the  continuance  of  their  power. 

At  laft,  by  the  advice  of  the  council  of  four,  that  has  been 

already  mentioned,  forty-fix  magiftrates  were  created  ■,  who, 

with  the  prefidents,  and  the  other  magiftrates,  were  to  purge 

•  '         the  ftate  of  all  difaiFefied  perfons,  and-  to  fettle  the  govern- 

»"    '         ment.as  they  thought  proper.    This  new  council  made  full 

ufe  of  their  powers.    They  adfaioniflied,  that  is,  they  diiqua- 

lified  thirty- fix  citizens  :  they  reduced  twenty  noble  familres 

to  the  rank  of  plebeians,  a|tid  raifed  twenty  plebeian  to  that 

of  nobility ;  befides  ena^ingmany  fevere  laws  againft  the  un< 

fortunate  exiles ;  and,  to  render  their  power  as  ftabVe  as  polSble, 

they  made  Sir  "John  Hawkwood  general  of  all'  the  troops  oF 

the  republic.  ' 

Charles.^     About  this  txmt)^  ^Oianazzo  of  Salerno  enrolled  in  the  fer* 

Dura^zo    vice  of  his  mafter  Charles  of  Durazzo^    all  the  FUrenfine' 

fatromzes  exiles ;  and  feemed  to  make  difpolltions  for  befieging  Florence 

the  exiles,  jifgjf  ^it^  a  great  arniy  of  Italians^  Germans ^  and  HungarieiHi% 

He  fell  firft  into  the  Sienne/e^  and  then  into  the  PifanierrU 

*  Machiavbl,  book  ill. 


(  A  )   Maehsftvel  fays    only    though  two  of  them  were  of 
);  but  Jretin  mentions  four»    the  dregs  of  the  people.. 


( 
two  ^  _ 

tory, 
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Ipiy,  and  both  gave  him  a  fum  of  money  to  prevent  their 
Weing  ravaged.  Gianazzo  then  approached  Florence^  which 
like  wife  fought  to  buy.  its  peace,  Hevwkwood  being  not  yet 
arrived ;  but  Gianazza  reje^ed  all  pecuniary  ofiers^  and  in- 
fifted  upon  the  exiles  rfc-admiffion  into  the  city.  This  de- 
mand was  not  complied  with  ;  and  ihe  Florentines^  having 
km  an  exprefs  for  Hawkwood^  put  their  city  in  a  pofture  of 
4efenpe.  It  appears,  that  neither  Charles  nor  his  lieutenant- 
general  had  any  real.defign  upon  the  Florentines^  farther  than 
to  keep  them  neutral  in  the  <^uarrel  between  him  and  Joan 
queen  of  Naples^  whom  he  intended  to  dethrone.  Gianazzo^ 
however,  marched  within  nine  miles  of  Florence ;  but  Hcnuk^  ^ 
woody  by  this  time  having  entered  upon  his  command,  foon 
-  checked  his  progrefs,  and  obliged  him  to  retire.  Charles  of 
Durazzo  was  now  returned  from  Hungary  to  Italy^  and  was  . 
very  earned  in  foliciting  the  friendOiip  of  the  Florentines^  who 
Reclined  taking  any  concern  in  the  quarrel  between  him  and 
the  queen,  of  Naples.  .  Charles  knew  the  v^ft  influence  the 
Florentines  had  in  the  affairs  of  Italy ;  and  taking  advantage 
'  of  fome  domeftic  diiTentions  at  Arezzo^  he  ionade  himfelf 
mafler  of  that  city.  This  near  neighbourhood  to  Florence^ 
Qccafioned  many  hoftilities  between  his  troops  and  the  Flo- 
rentines^ and  he  continued  to  take  into  his  pay  all  the  Florentine 
exiles^  who  were  fo  iofolent,  that  they  put  to  death  one  of 
t}>e  deputies  ftnt  from  Florence  to  Charles,  This  increafed  the 
refenCrn^nt  pf  the  Florentines  both  againft  the  exiles  and 
CbarUs. 

.  At  laft  Hawhmod  was  ordered  to  take  the  field,  which  ^awfc- 
be  did  with  fo  much  fpirit,  that  he  checked  the  progrefs  of  ^"^ff^ 
Charlesy  who  fent  ambafl^dors  to  Florence  to  folicit  its  friend-  ^^J^^* 
fliip.     He  even  pretended,  that  the  Florentines  had  made  him 
a  promife  of  affiftance.     The  Florentines  received  the  eml^afly^ 
with  great  politenefs;  but  obferved,  that  their  promife  was 
upon  a  condition  which  had  been  reje6led  by  his  coufin  the 
king  of  Hungary y  and  therefore  was  no  longer  binding:  they, 
however,  .made  him  a  prefent  of  forty  thoufand  ducats,  on 
condition  that  their  territory  (hould  not  be  molefted  by  his 
^roops.     Upon  this,  Charles  returned  to  jlrezzoy  where  he 
made  an  apology  to  the  Florentine  exiles  for  being  at  that 
(ime  obliged  to  drop  their  caufe,  on  account  of  his  expedi- 
tion againft  Naples.     From  thence  he  moved  to  Rome,  where  .  A.  D. 
he  was  moft  kindly  received  by  pope  L/ir^^/i;  and  at  laft  he  made     1381* 
himfelf  matter  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples^   and  the  perfon  of 
the  unhappy  queen  Joan^  whom  he  put  to  death. 
£    The  Florentines  were  the  more  alarmed  at  his  fuccefs,  as 
they  knew  that  all  the  hopes  of  their  exiles  depended  on  him. 

They 
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They  rcfeked^  bowcrer,  if  fQAble»  to  keep  vrdi  wkb  bhih 
.and  fcnt  him  a  deputation,  at  the  head  of  which  were  RAbert§ 
Jldobrsndini  and  Bdiing  Cowni^j  to  congr^nlaie  hioi  on  his 
i  acoeiEon  to  his  kingdom.  He  recehi«d  them  with  iecmiag 
friendfliip ;  and,  upon  their  return  to  Ftormuj  die  jeakiuff  <rf 
the  ftate  towards  ChatUs  was  fomewhat  allajnsd.  About  this 
time  tYi^Gibelin  faAion  regained  their  afcendency  M  ArMSfi ; 
but  were  foon  difpofleiTed,  and  all  that  territory  was  for  fix  or 
feven  months  filled  with  civil  commotions. 
Nenxjtfou^  FLORENCE  had  now,  in  fad,  nothing  to  fear  but 
^/rji«Flo-£^on,  m^  that  loon  blaAed  all  the  benefits  fhe  enjoyed 
^'^^-  from  peace.  Every  day  produced  new  plots  againft  the  go- 
vernment; and  the  wifer  and  nobler  part  of  the  eitisens  chofe 
to  live  retired  and  private,  rather  than  to  enjoy  the  higheft 
preferments  in /the  ftate.  Two  noblemen  of  great  rank  and 
fiimily,  Giorgi  Scali^  and  n§nuts  Strttxiy  had  difoovcred  a 
new  path  to  power,  by  declaring  themielves  the  patrons  of 
the  plebeians.  They  vrere  attended  by  guards,  and  their 
proceedings  i^ainft  their  fellow  citizens  were  unjuft  and  arbi- 
trary ;  nor  was  any  fobbed  in  the  ftate  fafe,  if  they  had  con* 
cetral  unr^brage  agaioft  bim*  One  Jobn  CamUa^  a  citizen  of 
note,  was  bf  one  of  their  fpics  or  guards  accufed  '  of  defigns 
againft  the  ftate.  The  charge  was  found  to  be  malicious  and 
groundleis  i  and  the  judge,  who  had  cognizance  of  it,  was 
inclined  to  have  put  the  accufer  to  death,  when  the  two  dema- 
goguet,  bis  patrons,  refcued  him  out  of  ci^Sody,  and  woidd 
have  killed  the  judge,  could  they  have  found  him;  but  be  (B) 
retired  to  the  palace  of  the  prefidents,  where  he  laid  open 
the  danger  of  the  city  from  the  exceffive  power  of  thofe  ty- 
rants, and  offered  to  reftgn  his  office. 
Seal!  pui  Tmx  magiflrates,  fenfible  of  the  puUic  danger,  inftai^f 
itf  JiatJh*  reblvcd  to  feize  that  opportunity,  and  to  free  their  country 
from  the  power  of  its  CWo  tyrants.  The  houfe  of  the  judge, 
or  gon^onier,  had  been  plundered.  They  counfelled  bim 
to  remain  in  hisoffice,  and  promtfed  to  indemnify  bim  for  all 
bis  loiks.  After  this  they  fell  into  ferious  conftiltsttions 
amongft  themfdves,  and  determined  to  a£l  up  to  the  dt^ntty 
•f  government.  They  placed  guards  about  thek  pdace, 
and  fent  a  party  to  arreft  G^r^^  Stalij  who  had  been,  the  moft 
adive  in  the  late  refcue.  His  infolence,  and  that  of  Stransi^ 
had  by  this  time  made  both  of  them  obnoxious^  even  to  die 

«  Arbtin.  pag.  197. 

{ B )  The  whole  of  this  in-    Et^lijb  tranflation  ofMkUaiu^f 
pdenc  is  mifreprefented  in  the    ImiOirf  id  Fbuna* 

a  dti^ 
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ctdzens  whom  they  patronised ;  and  b  fickle  is  pppular  ft- 
vouTy  that  Scali  was  apprehended  without  the  leaft  refiftance, 
none  of  his  numerous  attendants  daring  to  oppofe,  and 
Sirazxi  made  bis  efeape.  All  of  a  fudden  the  people  de- 
manded juftke  upon  their  bte  tyrants,  whom  they  execrated. 
Stali^  tM  very  day  after  his  appiehenfion,  was  publicly  put  to 
deathy  and  loine  of  his  dependents  were  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
enn^ed  multitude.  The  ftate  of  flormce  was  now  in  a  criti- 
cal fituation ;  for  the  commonalty,  always  in  extremes,  pro- 
ceeded to  vidences  which  threatened  the  definition  of  the 
city*  The  admirable  wifdom  of  the  .prefidents  interpofed. 
Thqr  knew  their  countrymen  would  cool,  if  they  had  but 
leifure;  and  they  fummoned  feveral  public  conventions,  or 
afiemblies,  to  give  them  time  for  recol]e£tion.  The  event 
was,  that  after  fome  of  the  inftnimentsof  the  late  democracy 
had  been  broi^t  to  condign  punifhmeht,  one  hundred  citi- 
aens  were  ckofen  for  reforming  or  obviating  all  the  maladies 
of  the  ftate.  The  ftandard  of  juftice  was  then  produced, 
and  k  perambulation  was  performed  by  the  new  magiftrates, 
with  it  in  front,  all  over  the  city,  which  pafled  with  'great 
tranquility  and  public  approbation.  After  this,  many  of  the 
papular  laws  againft  the  nobles  were  refcinded,  and  great 
numbera  of  captives  were  fited  from  prifon;  fo  that  Uiere 
was  a  general  expedation  that  all  the  exiles  would  be  re- 
fiored.  In  the  mean  while«  two  new  companies  of  trades, 
which  had  been  ereAed  out  of  the  fcum  of  the  people,  were 
aboliflied,  by  which  all  the  others  were  reduced  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty-one. 

The  NeapfUtan  party  atCharUs  of  Durazx^  took  advan-  Hawk* 
tage  of  the  unfettled  fituation  of  affaire  in  Florence^  and  moved  wood  op^ 
from  Arizxo' to  AiarciaSf  to  the  number  of  three  thoufand/^^  ^^f 
fire  hundred.     Upon  this,  Hawkmod  was  difpatched  with  Neapoli- 
Ibme  troops  to  obferve  their  motions,  and  he  encamped  in  ^?  ^"^ 
their  fight ;  but,  not  ftanding  a  battle,  they  were  purfued  by^^'^^* 
Hawiwo$d  into  the  Arezzian  cenitory.    All  this  while,  mat* 
ters  were  in  fo  violent  an  agitation  in  Florence^  that  it  can 
fcarcely  be  faid,  with  propriety,  that  any  form  of  government 
cxifted  there.    Every  day  proouced  dLirmiflies,  fometimes  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  nobility,  fometimes  between  the  ple- 
beians and  the  more  wealthy  citizens.    The  exiles,  without 
leave,  retorned,  being  fure  of  protedion  from  one  or  the 
other  party.    At  laft,  the  party  of  the  nobility  prevailed.    All 
the  upftart  corporations  were  difenfranchifed  $   the  Guilds 
Were'refiored  to  all  their  honours  and  dignities;  the  plebeians 
ivere  reduced  to  a  third  ihare  of  the  government,  and  ren- 
dered incapable  of  fucceediog  to  esxHXn  high  pofts,  particu*^ 

larly 
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hrlf  that  of  gonfalonier ;  and  all  who  had  been  exiled  hntt 
the  time  that  Sihefler  Medici  was  in  that  pod,  were  re- 
admitted into  the  ftate. 
Tjramrf  of  It  is  often  the  misfortune  of  popular  governments,  that 
tie  nobles,  they  carry  every  thing  10  extremes.  The  nobles  of  Florenci^ 
now  prevailing,  carried  matters  with  as  high  a  hand  as  the 
plebeians  had  done  before.  All  the  friends  of  the  ancient 
confiitution,  that  is,  of  tbe^moft  creditable  commons,  now 
fufiered  a  kind  of  profcription ;  and  even  the  great  fervices 
which  Michael  Landi  had  done  his  country,  could  not  fcreea 
him  from  the  rage  of  his  enemies.  The  wifer  and  better 
part  of  the  citizens  difliked  this  fudden  revolution  of  power; 
and  fome,  amongft  whom  was  George  Alberti^  a  great  noble- 
man, exclaimed  againft  it;  which  made  the  ruling  party 
refolve,  if  poffible,  to  ruin  him.  While  matters  were  in 
A.  D.  this  untowardly  fituation  at  home,  the  Florentines  received  an 
1582.  alarm  from  abroad,  that  Lewis  of  Anjou  was  marching,  as 
the  adopted  ion  of  queen  Joan  of  NapUsy  to  drive  Charles  di 
Durazzo  out  of  Italy,  The  Florentines^  having  no  reafon  to 
expe£fc  any  favour  from  the  French^  flood  on  their  guard,  and 
invited  all  the  ftates  of  Tufcany  to  unite  with  them  againft 
Lewis^  in  cafe  he  (hould  make  any  attempt  in  his  march  oa 
their  liberties.  Perhaps  their  precautions  at  this  time  faved 
them.  All  that  Lewis  did  vyas  to  require  them  to  obferve  a 
ftrid  neutrality ;  and  Charles  of  Durazzo,  now  king  of  Na- 
pies,  did  the  fame.  The  Florentines  at  this  time  held  thebal- 
lance  of  power  in  Italy^  being  courted  by  four  great  prtnces'» 
to  wit,  popel/fi<7ff,  the  duke  o^  Anjou,  the. king  of  Naplei, 
and  the  king  of  Hungary.  Their  own  inclinations  led  them 
to  fide  with  pope  Urban  and  the  king  of  Naples ;  but  they 
prudently  (luck  to  their  neutrality  ;  and,  having  prevailed  on 
the  other  Tufcan  ftates  to  join  in  the  propofed  confederacy, 
they  gave  good  words  to  all,  but  declared  for  none.  The 
Bolognefe,  who  had  come  into  the  general  alliance,  were  ap- 
prehenftve  that  Lewis  .6t{\p\tA  to  feize  their  city;  but  the 
Florentines  aded  towards  them  with  fo  much  honour  and  firm- 
ncfs,  that  they  remained  unmolefled.  Lewis  had  entered 
Italy  at  the  head  of  a  vaft%rmy  ;  and  being  joined  by  all  the 
friends  of  queen  Joan,  his  party  was  very  powerful.  Pope 
Urban,  next  to  the  king  of  Naples^  had  the  moft  to  fear  from 
the  French*,  and  he  earneftly  applied  to  the  Florentines  for 
money  to  defend  himfelf,  his  folicitation  being  hacked  by  the 
king  of  Naples..  This  requett  could  not  be  granted  confiftcntly 
with  the  n^\itT2X\X.y  xhe  Florentines  had  embraced;  and  yet 
they  thought  it  neceflary  to  pi  event  the  French  from  getting 
footing  in  Italy.    They  therefore  privately,  fupplied  Hawi^ 
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wood  with  the  money  the  pope  had  requefted  ;  and  he,  pay«^ 
ing  his  foldiers  with  it,  went  into  the  fervice  of  his  holinefs, 
to  the  great  joy  of  Charles^  and  the  difpleafure  of  Lnvis. 

The  French  now  faw  that  the  real  fentiments  of  the  F/o-  The  Flo- 
rentines  were  bent  againft  them,  and  Lewis  aj^plied  to  therentines 
French  king  for  a  confifcation  of  all  the  cffcdls  of  the  Fioren-J^'^  • 
tines  in  his  country.     This  fcrvcd  only  to  unite  them  more  C^a'"^^  tf 
ftriiftly  with  Charles^  who  was  ftill  Jn   poffefEon  of  Jrezzo,  ^"^^zo- 
The  Florentines^  difliking  fuch  a  neighbourhood,  would  wii^ 
lingiy  have  regained  that  city  ;  and  fome  ileps  were  concerted 
for  that  purpofe,  but  not  executed,  the  NecipoHtan  governor's 
inftru£lions  not  being  fufficiently  clear  on  that  head.     The. 
Florentines,  however,  took  pofleflion  of  many  fortrefTes  in  the 
Jrezsdan  territory  \  but  avoided  giving  the  fmallefl:  umbrage 
to  CharleSy  who  about  this  time  fucceeded  to  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary.  ,  ' 

This  year  the  Florentines  had  a  difference  at.  once  ^ii^  Their  dif-' 
the  Genoefe  and  the  Venetians ;   but  upon  very  different  zc-ference 
counts.     At  the  clofe  of  the  laft  war  between  thofe  two  Aates,  <with  the 
the  Florentines  became  fureties  for  the  payment  of  one  hun- Venetians 
dred  and  fifty  thoufand  ducats,  in  cafe  the  iflanJ  of  Tene- ^"^  ^c- 
dos  was  not  delivered  to  the  Genoefe ;    and  no  fuch  delivery  noefe, 
being  performed,  the  Genoefe  made  a  demand  upon  the  Flo- 
rentines for  the  money,  which  obliged  the  latter  to  apply  to 
the  Venetians  for  their  indemnification.     The  Vinetians  pre- 
tended, that  the  governor  of  the  ifland  alone  was  to.  blame^ 
and  that  they  were  ready  to  deliver  it  up.     We  are  not  told 
in  what  manner  this  affair  was  compromifed ;  but  it  is  pro* 
bable  the  prudence  of  the  Florentines  extricated  them  from  the 
difficulty  ;  for  they  livecj  in  harmony  with  both  ftates. 

A  SEVERE  peftilence  now  broke  out  in  Florence^  which 
drove  moft  of  the  inhabitants  into  the  country.  The  govern- 
ment became  apprehenftve,  that  the  plebeian  fa£tion  might 
take  advantage  of  this  depopulation  to  refume  its  power,  and 
many  laws  were  paffed  for  detaining  the  inhabitants  within 
the  city :  but  the  peftilence  being  more  dreadful  than  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  it  was  in  a  manner  abandoned  ;  and  all 
public  offices  being  fhut  up,  fcarcely  any  thing  was  tranfa£led 
worthy  of  mention  in  hiftory.  Next  year  a  ftrong  reinforce* 
ment  came  to  the  duke  of  A'njou  from  France  \  and,  in  their 
paffage  to  Naples^  they  endeavoured  to  make  themfelves  maf*- 
ters  of  Ar/zzo^  by  the  affiftance  of  fome  of  the  banifhed  Arezr 
vuans.  They  iucceeded  fo  far  as  to  feize  the  city ;  but  could  Siege  of 
not  mafter  the  citadeU  This  news  fpread  confternation  Arezzo.* 
amongft  the  Florentines ;  but  tfiey  were  fomewhat  comforted 
by  receiving  certain  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Lewis  of  An- 
■      5  >«> 
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jouy  which  they  communicated  to  the  Frtmh  without  beidg 
believed.  The  fiege  of  the  citadel  of  Jtrexsto  was  continued 
with  more  fury  than  ever  s  but  the  Fremh^  being  convinced 
that  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  dead)  intirely  changed  their  fyflem, 
and,  after  fome  negociating,  they  fold  Argxzo' to  the  Fkren^ 
tines ;  upon  which  the  garriibn  gladly  capitulated,  and  dits 
Fkrenci  again  became  miftrefs  of  that  city.  This  aoquifition 
occafioned  fuch  joy  in  Fhrmce^  that  public  diverfions  were 
celebrated  on  that  account.  The  Florentines  then  pofleilKd 
themfclvcs  of  the  AreTotian  territory,  and  pf  the  fbrtre0^  which 
were  held  by  the  Tons  of  Saco^  their  anci^t  tyrant.  But  a 
great  revolution  now  took  place  in  Italy, 
Great  JOHN  VISCONTIj  the  fon  of  Galeaxx0j  a  young 

power  of   tnan  of  diiguifed  ambition,  had  now  thrown  dS  the  ma^^ 
the  duke  of  g^^^  bad  deprived  his  uncle  Bamabe  of  his  life  and  the  prm- 
^^*"*      cipaljty  of  Milan.    The  Fhreniinet^  who  had  rather  dreaded 
than  loved  Bamabe^  at  fiiil  beheld  his  fate  with  indifibnence^ 
but  afterwards  they  began  to  think  that  tht  young  Galeazstii 
power  was  too  formidable.    In  order  to  check  him,  the  Fb' 
X     ,        rentines  did  all  they  could  to  renew  their  union  with  the  other 
ftates  of  Tiifianf.    In  the  mean  while,  Charles^  kingof  <Mi^ 
and  Hungaryy  died,  to  the  great  mortiiication  of  Fbrence.    A 
difierence  arofe  between  the  prince  of  lJrbin$  and  the  duke  of 
Gaetta^  which  the  Fhrentines  endeavoured  to  make  up  ;  birt 
the  prince  of  Vrbino  having,  in  defiance  of  the  Florentine  me- 
diation, made  himfelf  mafter  of  his  antagontfi's  perfbn,  the 
Florentines  declared  war  againft  him }  and  carried  it  on  with 
fo  much  fuccefs,  that  he  was  at  laft  reduced  toreafon.    This 
year  the  Florentines  likewise  recovered  Liciano,  a  town  in  the 
Arezzian  territory,  that  had  for  fome  time  been  in  the  pof- 
A.  D.    feffion  of  the  Siemefe.    About  the  year  1386,  pope  UrbaM 
1386.    came  from  Genoa  toLueca,  where  he  began  to  raife  foUien, 
to  the  vaft  terror  of  <he  Tujian  ftates,  who  held  the  papal 
tyranny  in  the  utmoft  detefiation :  all  but  Perugia  fubmit^  < 
itfelf  to  his  power.     The  Florentines^  in  vain,  exhorted  Ae 
Perugians  to  ftand  by  their  liberties^  and  demoliihed  a  great'  . 
number  of  fortrciles  towards  the  foot  of  the  Appetmines^  wbkk 
they  could  not  maintain,  left  they  ihould  be  feized  by  their 
enemies.    Thofe  fortreiGrs  belonged  to  the  family  of  ViaUimi 
the  head  of  whom,  John  Atzo^  began  now  to  make  a  eresc 
figure  in  Itafy^  and  was  dreaded  by  the  Florentines.    TMt 
commotions  did  not  divert  the  attention  oip  the  Fbrentines 
from  their  domeftic  coiKerns }  for  we  are  told,  that  this  year 
the  area  before  their  public  palace  was  enlarged  and  beau- 
tified. 

Civil 
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CiViL  diflcntlons  fucceeded.     The  Alherti  family  Was  riow  Albert! 
the  moft  powerful  in  Florence ^  and  BemdiSf  Alberti  was  its  banijbed. 
head.     He  had  been  eJe<Sled  gonfalonier  of  the  city  cooipa- 
nies  ;    and    his  fon  Mqgalotiy  a  fprightly   yOung  nobleman^ 
bad  been  chofen  gonfalonier  of  juftice  ;  fo  that  the  two  prin* 
'  cipal  pofts  in  the  ftafe  were  vefted  in  one  family,     l^hc  other 
magiftrates  voted  Magaloti  incapable  of  the  office  to  which 
|ie  had  been  chofen,  on  account  of  his  youth ;  and  fubftituted 
^Bardo  Mancini  in  his  place.     Not  contented  with  this,  they         / 
banifhed  BenediSf  Alberti  out  of  Florence  \  a  difgrace  which 
he  bote  with  vaft  magnanimity.     His  banifhment  was  fol- 
lowed by  numberlefs  aSs  of  injuftice^  inflicted  upon  his  friends 
and  family.     The  fear  ofGaleazza  oi  Milan  now  cngrofTed 
the  attention  of  Florence.     He  was  encouraged  by  the  civit 
diflentions  of  the  citizens,   and  by  his  own   good  fortune^ 
which  had  already  rcndjcred  him  mafter  oi  Verona  and  Vicen- 
Ztf,  to  attempt  the  maftery  likewife  of  all  Tufcany,     The  Fh^ 
rentims  oppofed  him  ;  but  the  Siennefe  were  inclined  to  fub- 
mit  tQ  his  power.     The  people  of  Cortona  were  then  under 
the  prdteftion  of  the  5/V/2«^y^  i  but  perceiving  their  incUna- 
lions  for  GaleazzOy  they  applied  to  the  Florentines^  who  were 
fo  generous  as  to  refufe  the  government  of  their  city ;  but 
fent  them  fome  troops  to  protedl  their  independency.     This 
exafperated  the  Siennefe  fo  much,  that  they  privately  treated 
with  Galeazzo  about  thefurrender  of  their  city  to  him.     Gio  Danger  of 
Vamn  Ricci^  a   noble  Florentine^   endeavoured   to  rouze  his  Florence, 
countrymen  to  a  fenfe  of  their  danger,  by  painting  G^^^zzj 
10  his  true  colours,  and  laying  open  at  once  his  power  and 
ambition.    He  then  advifi^d  them  to  enter  into  a  league  with 
the  Bolognefiy  and  as  many  of  the  Tufcan  ftates  as  they  cojuld     ' 
bring  over  to  the  party  of  freedom   and  independency,  and 
even  to  folicit  aiTiftance  from  the  French^  who,  he  faid,  were 
undoubtedly  uneafy  at  the  great  power  of  Galeazzo  in  Italj^ 
Above  all,  he  counfelled  them  to  make  new  levies,  and  to  be 
upon  their  guard  at  home.    RiccV%  fpeech  was  approved  of^ 
and  his  countrymen  followed  his  advice,  as  far  as  it  was  prac- 
ticable.    Even  the  Siennefe  now  made  fome  overtures  for  re- 
newing their  ancient  league  ^\\}x  Florence ',  and  fome  mea-' 
fures  were  t^ken  for  carrying  the  war  into  Lornbardy^  and  for 
tefcuing  Pavia^  then  befieged  by  Galeazzo.    B\it  that  fcheme 
l^as  too  great  for  the  power  of  the  confederates,  and  came  ta 
nothing ;  fo  that  Pavia  fell  into  Galeazzo's  hands. 

This  did  not  prevent  the  negociatipn  from  going  forward 

between  the  Florentines  and  the  Siennefe  j  but  it  was  thwarted 

by  Galeazzo^  who  fought  to  nmake  himfelf  mafter  of  Polinza* 

The  Polenzans  were  then  under  the  protedionof  the  Siennefe  % 

Mod.  Hist,  Vol.  XXXVL  M  but 
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but  having  an  infuperable  averfion  to  Gakazzo^  they  offeredf  iO 
admit  a  Florentim  garrifon  into  their  city.     The  Florintines 
did  not  readily  comply  with  this  propofal,  being  afraid  of  dif- 
obliging  the  Siennefe  ;  but  the  Polenxan  deputies  formally  canid 
before  the  magiftrates  of  Florence^  when  they  were  aflembled 
in  their  town-boufe,  and  demanded  tb2it  Polenza  (hould  be 
enrolled  in  their  public  inventory,  as  part  of  the  Florentine 
property^  which  was  accordingly  done ;  and  thereby  Polenza 
being  annexed  to  the  dominion  of  Florence^  could  not  be  fepa- 
rated  from  it  without  confent  of  the  people.     This  enrolment 
highly  difgufted  the  Siennefe^  who  now  courted  the  friendfhip 
of  Galeazzoy  and  complained  that  the  Florentines  had  cheated 
ihem  out  of  a  city. 
Courage         This  neither  difcouraged  nor  difconcerted  the  Florentines, 
and  cou"     They  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Bamah's  fon,  and  Jntp- 
ftancy  of    nio  prince  of  Verona^  who  had  both  of  them  been  difpofiefled 
/^fFloren-  by  Galeazzo.    He,  on  the  other  hand,  complained  that  the 
tines.         Florentines  foftered  and  fupported  his  enemies,'  and  drove  all 
the  natives  of  Florence  out  of  his  dominions ;  while  the  Fb- 
rentinesy  with  a  magnanimity  peculiar  to  a  free  ftate,  made 
open  proclamation,  inviting  all  Galeazzo*s  fubjeds  to  refide 
in  their  city  and  territory.    At  the  fame  time  they  fent  am- 
bafTadors  to  France ^  to  make  a  league  with  ^t  French  king; 
and  ordered  their  general  Hawkwood  to  march  to  Lombard]^ 
to  the  afiiftance  of  Barnabo^s  fon  and  his  party. 
Peacecon-      PETER  GAMBACURTA  was  then  the  leading 
eluded,       man  at  Pifa^  but  a  ftrong  advocate  for  peace.     His  autho- 
rity in  Tufcany  was  fo  great,  that  the  ftates  of  Aftlatty  Floremf^ 
Sienna^  and  Perugia^  entered  into  a  league  at  5P(/Zr.    It  was' 
.  at  this  time  that  pope  Urban  VL  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
Boniface^  though  the  fchifm  in  the  popedom  ftill  continued. 
It  foon  appeared  that  Galeazzo  had  entered  into  the  Pifoi 
league,  which  was  to  laft  three  years,  for  private  ends  of  liis 
own.     His  great  view  was  againft  Florence ;  but  to  keep  the 
other  parties  of  the  confederacy  either  upon  his  fide  or  neutral* 
V  he  took  occaflon  to  upbraid   the  Florentines  with  a  defign 

againft  his  life,  and  mentioned  the  public  fpeech  Ricci  had 
made  as  a  proof  of  his  allegation.  He  then  drove  all  the 
Florentines  out  of  his  dominions.  They,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  bearing  to  be  branded  with  fuch  a  calumny,  wrote  to  the 
ftates  of  yenice^  Genoa^  and  Pz/i,  to  clear  themfelves,  and  to 
lay  open  Galeazzo*s  wicked  purpofe.  This  incident  difcon- 
but  broken^  certed  the  league,  and  the  Siennefe  and  Perugians  refufed  toi 
r4tify  it.  The  Florentines^  upon  this,  applied  to  Gamhacurte^ 
who,  having  been  fincere  in  all  his  proceedings,  offered  to  go 
in  peribn  to  GeileavM  r  but  was  diUuaded  by  the  Fbrentit^u 
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fer,  fear  the  latter  ihould  take  advantage  of  Gamhacurtc^s  ab- 
ience  to  feizeP//Z?.  The  Florentines  (Irove  to  renew  their 
league  with  the  Siennefe  and  the  Perugiansy  and  offered  even 
to  refign  PoUnsUi  to  the  former;  but  they  proved  quite  in- 
tra£iable,  complaining,  that  their  deputieis  had  been  forced 
by  Sir  Jt^hn  Hawkwood  to  enter  into  the  Pifan  confederacy.  / 
Xhe  Pervgiansy  in  like  mariner,  coniplairied  that  the  Floren- 
tines  had  harboured  and  entertained  their  exiles,  and  that 
they  had  endeavoured  to, (educe  fome  of  their  towns. 

The  Florentines  had  ordered  deputies  to  repair  to  France'^ 
as  Kacci  had  advifed  them ;  but  they  were  intercepted,  and  de- 
tained by  Galeazzo.  The  French  king,  however,  hearing  of 
thlBy  fctit  ambafladors  to  the  Florentines^  offering  to  take  thent 
into  his  protedion  upon  two  conditions.  The  firft  was,  that 
they  (hould  acknowledge  the  authority  of  [iope  Clement ;  and 
the  other,  that  they  £ould  pay  him  an  annual  fum  for  hid 
prote&ion.  /  i 

Though  the  Florentines  were  upon  the  tve  of  a  war  with  ^^'    . 
the  moft  ambitious  and  powerful  prince  in  Italy^  though  they  French 
were  furrounded  by  open  or  fecret  enemies,  and  though  they  ^^««^ 
had  not  an  ally  whom  they  could   truft,  yet  they  magna-   ..^"^ 
nitnoufiy  rc]c6led  thofe  terms,  as  inconfiftent  with  the  good'^f"^^ 
faith  and  dignity  of  their  ftate.     They  even  carried  their  re- 
fentment  fo  far^  that  they  refufed  to  accept  the  mediation  of 
France  for  a  peace^  when  her  ambafladors  propofed  it.    This 
negociation  being  at  an  end,  Galeazzo  fent  a  letter  to  Fhreme^ 
contatriing  a  formal  denunciation  of  war  againft  the  Floren^ 
tinesj  who,  he  faid,  were  held  in  fubjeSion  by  a  pragmatical 
Gueiph  fadion«     The  Florentines  recriminated  upon  him  in  sk 
moft  fevere  manifefto  they  publithed,   laying  open  all  hid 
crimes  and  ambition ;  and  thus  the  war^  which  was  the  great- 
eft  ^t  Florentines  had  ever  undertaken,  commenced  in  thcS 
year  1390. 

§  E  c  t.   vii. 

Containing  the  Hijtory  arid  Progrefs  of  the  W^r  he- 
.  twem  Milan  and  Florence,  Hawkwood  recalled 
out  of  Naples,  and  again  made  the  Florentine  Gene- 
ral. "The  Florentines  raife  Men  in-France.  Nego- 
tiation  between  them  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  iind 
feveral  States  of  Italy.  The  noble  JSiions  of  Sit' 
John  Hawkwood.  The  Florentines  viSioriouSi  A 
.    truce  concluded^  which  was  foon  broken.     TbeFlo^ 
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,  f cntincs  renew  their  Ctmfederacf  with  other  Stdtei. ' 
Death  c/ Peter  Gambacurtv^«^  of  the  famous  Sir 
John  Hawkwood.  Ten  Field  Deputies^  or  Prefix 
denls  of  War^  cbofen  at  Florence  for  continuing  the 
War.  The  Florentines  affifl  the  Lucquefe.  Mikn 
erected  into  a  Dukedom.  The  Milancfe  repulfed  at 
Scgni,  Confpiracy  at  Florence,  The  Venetians 
confederate  with  the  Florentines,  The  State  of  Italy 
in  the  Tear  14CO. 

Fkunjh-    T'^HE  Florentine  *  hiftorian  obfervcs>  that,  at  the  time  wc 

ingfiateof"  '^    now  treat  of,  the  repobltc  of  Florence  was  in  a  moft  flou- 

Floreace.  riOiing  condition,  both  as  to  the  ftate  of  her  finances  and  the 

abilities  of  her  fubjefb.     Before  the  war  was  prociairaed,  the 

Milanefcf  the  Siennefe^  and  the  other  enemies  o^ Fkrence^  ^eii- 

dezvoufed  near  Sienna^  to  the  number  of  three  thoufand  horfe 

and  fifteen  hundred  foot,  under  the  command  of  Giovami 

jfzzo^  of  the  family  of  UhaUiniy  and  fantedefco^  a  grandfen 

.   of  £i»0,  both  of  them  determined  enem^ies  of /Xvr^^f^/,   Having 

f6r  fome  time  difguifed  their  intentions  bymarches  and  comi- 

tetmarches,  they  all  of  a  fudden  pafled  Mante  Lucoy  with  a 

defign  to  feixe  upon  San  Giovanni^  within  which  they  bad 

fome  confederates.    Being  difappointed  in  tbeh*  attempt,  thejr 

n)arched  towards  Arezzoy  ravaging  the  country  all  the  way. 

The  Fhrentines  fent  what  forces  they  could  (pare  to  proted 

Arezzg ;  but  the  defendants  of  Saco  were  {o  poiverful  in  that 

territory,  that  they  became  mafters  KALuianoy  a  place  now 

fcarcely  to  be  met  with  in  maps, 

Steadfdfi'      The  Bolognefe  continued  faithful  in  their  alliance  with  the 

w^  of  the  Florentines  \  and  Galeazsuf  marched  an  army  againft  them,  un- 

™J°g'       der  the  command  of  Giacomo  Fermi  of  Verona^  who  took  feme 

^  places  in  the  Bohgnefe.    The  people  of  Bologna  immediately 

advertifed  the  Florentines  of  their  danger ;  and  though  th« 

latter  were  in  equal  dangef^thcmfelves,  they  ordered  Sir  John 

Hawkwood^  who  commanded  their  troops  m  Naples ^  to  their 

affiftance.      At  the  fame  time,  they  \fiviici  Raimldo  JJrfmi^  a 

general  of  great  renown,    to   take  the  command  of  their 

troops  in  Tufcany ;  and  ordered  new  levies  to  be  made  in  the 

Campagna  di  Roma^  alfo  in  the  territories  of  the  church,  and 

all  over ///t;^,  where  men  would  enl ill  in  their  fervice.    In 

the  mean  while,  GaUazzo^  who,  by  Machiavely  is  called  John 

Galeazo  Fifcontiy  count  of  Virtue y  died  at  Sienna^  of  a  difeafe 

*  Aretin.  pag.  209,  "• 
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ht  bad  contrafied  in  the  field.  His  death  introduced  a  new 
face  of  aiFairs  all  over  Italy*  Rainaldo  Urjini  accepted  of  the 
invitation  of  the  Florentines  \  but  while  he  was  upon  his 
march  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of , their  troops,  he  wa«  - 
treacheroufly  killed  at  Aquila ;  fo  that  the  chief  command 
devolved  upon  Hawkwood.  He  had  marched  with  great  ex- 
pedition from  NapUs  to  Bolagna^  and  found  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  four  thoufand  horfe  and  two  thoufand  foot,  Florentines 
zni  Bologneji.  He  immediately  marched  againft  the  enemy, 
who  were  befieging  Pramakore  ;  but,  upon  his  approach,  they 
retired  into  the  Modenefe  with  precipitation.  They  were  pur- 
sued by  HawkwoodyViYkO  retook  the  places  which  the  Bolognefe 
had  lofL 

The  Florentines  at  this  time  meditated  a  far  greater  enter-  T^^  Flo- 
prize  than  any  they  had  ever  yet  undertaken.     Charles  Vif-  '■c»iin« 
/o/tf/,  the  fonof  Bamahoj  who  thought  himfelf  the  lawful  ^''^*/('^' 
'  heir  ol  Milan^  and  Lucinoy  a  prince  of  the  fame  family,  ferved  ^^  ^ 
mitr  Hawkwoc J  i    and  the  Florentines  apprehended   that  it     *     *    . 
would  not  be  imprafiicable  to  form  a  party  againft  the  reign- 
ing family  at  Mikn.     This  project  flattered  the  high  ideas 
they  entertained  of  their  own  power  and  dignity ;  but  they 
prudently  fought  to  ftrengthen  themfelves  by   foreign  al- 
liances.   They  therefore  fent  a  fplendid  deputation  to  titephen 
duke  of  Bavaria^  inviting  him  to  march  into  Italy^  and  tempt- 
ing him  with  a  promife  of  a  vaft  fubfidy,  ^nd  other  advan- 
tages.   They  likewife  invited  the  prince  of  Carrara^  whofc 
father  had  been  imprifoned  by  Galeazzo^  and  who  himfelf  was 
then  an  exile  in  Germany ^  to  return  and  afTert  his  family- rights 
in- Italy;  and  applied   to  feveral  other  foreign  princes  for 
affiftance. 

The  war  was  all  this  time  raging  with  great  fury  in  7^-  Arezzo 
eofr^j  where  the  Siennefe  and  their  allies  became  mafters,  oy  in'vadeJ, 
treachery,  of  a  firong*  place  called  Battifolle^  within  three 
miles  of  ^r^2Z^.  By  this  they  were  rendered  very  formidable 
to  that  city.  It  happened,  luckily  for  the  Florentines-^  that  the 
Arezzians  themfelves  had  an  invincible  averfion  to  the  family 
of  the  Tarlatiy  or  Saco  ;  and  therefore,  without  putting  the 
Florentines  to  great  expence,  they  made  a  moft  admirable  de- 
fence, though  they  were  furrounded  on  all  hands  by  their  ene- 
mies, who  had  found  means  to  poflefs  themfelves  of  their 
fortrefies;  The  Florentines  themfelves  afled  with  as  much 
fpfrit,  in  expedation  of  the  afliftances  they  had  folicited  fnom 
Germany  and  France ;  fo  that  all  Tufiany^  was  at  this  time  en- 
gaged in  a  war,  fo  expenfive  to  the  Florentines^  that  few  fo-  , 
vercign  flates  could  have  defrayed  it,  they  having  fubfidies  to 
pay  to  almoft  all  the  neighbouring  princes.  -  The  Germans 
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were  very  poojr,  and  their  faccefs  was  therefore  the  greatcft  t^| 
The  prince  that  country.     The  prince  oi  Carrara  arrived  in  Italy  at  the 
^Carrara  head  of  a  large  body  of  German  horfe,  and  marched  with  fuch 
comes  10     difpatch,  that  he  furprifed  Padua',  hut  the  citadel  held  out 
the  aid  of  {oiJohn^wVc  oi  Milan  ^  the  eld  eft  foil  ofGaleazzo.     At  the 
the  Flo-     fame  time  Hawkwoody  having  fecured  the  ftate  of  Bologna, 
j-entines;    marched  through  the  Modenefe,  and  lajd  fiegc  to  Reggiq  and 
4ts  does  the  Parma,  while  the  duke  of  Bavaria  arrived  with  a  frelh  army 
duh  of     of  Germans ;  fo  that  the  family  of  Galeazza  was  in  danger  of 
Bavaria.     Jofing  all  its  pofleffions  in  Lqmbardy,  excepting  Milan.     It  ap- 
pears, from  the  concurring  teftimony  of  all  hiftorians,  that 
the  fcheme  the  Florentines  had  now  laid  for  the  conqueft  of 
Lombardy  muft  have  fucceeded,  had  they  not  unfortunately 
been  obliged  to  commit  the  execution  of  it  to  German  merce- 
naries.   The  Veronefe  had  taken  arms  for  the  infant  fon  of 
Antonio,  their  late  prince ;  but  not  being  fupported,  as  they 
expedcd  to  be,  by  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  the  Galeaz,%o  party 
had  regained  the  aJTcendent :  and  the  Ficenza  was  well  dif- 
pofed  to  revolt;  but  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  fame  power, 
for  want  of  a  head. 
Apology         T^F  ^"^c  of  Bavaria,  op  the  pther  (land,  in  an  embafly 
^«</  de-     he  fent  to  Florence,  laid  all  the  blame  of  his  failure  upon  the 
mands  of    obftriidiions  he  received  from  the  duke  oi  Aujiria,  the  biftop 
the  latter,  of  Aquilfia,  and  the  Venetians  j    but  pretended  that  he  had 
come  time  enough  to  fave  Padua,  where  the  citadel  ft  ill  held 
out.     He  counfelled  the  Florentines,  at  the  fame  time,  to  or- 
der Hawkwood,  who  was  ftill  in  Lombardy  with  his  army,  to 
join  him  ;  but  the  drift  of  his  whole  meifage  was  for  a  freih 
fupply  of  money.     The  Florentines  replied,  that  his  advice 
was  ridiculous  and  impradicable,  and  his  demand  unreafon- 
able :  that  the  citadel  of  Padua  was  no  obje6t  for  two  great 
armies,  fuch  as  his  znA  Hawkwood^ s,  to  be  employed  againft: 
that  the  prince  of  Carrara  was*  at  the  head  6f  a  forge  fuffi- 
cient  to  reduce  it :  that  the  fwelling  of  the  two  great  rivers, 
the  Po  and  the  Adige,  rendered  it  impra£ticable  for  Hawkwooi 
to  join  him  :  that,  if  he  intended  to  do  them  any  fervice,  he 
ought  immediately  to  march  againft  Verona  and  Vicenza;  in 
which  cafe  they  would  take  his  demand  into  confideration, 
though  he  knew  that  they  had  paid  him  already  all  the  money 
jfhey  had  promifed, '  which  was  fufficient  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  far  greater  army  than  he  had  brought  with  him. 
Pifieulties      This  anfwer  difobliged  and  difconcerted  the  needy  Ger- 
of  theVlo-  man  fo  much,  that  he  refufed  to  move  from  Padua  ;  while  the 
rcntines.    Bolognefe  "horfe  mutinying  for  want  of  pay,  Hawkwood  was 
obliged  to  carry  them  and  his  Florentine  troops  back  to  >bc 
Bolognefe ;   and  thus  fell   to  the  ground  the  vaft  and  weL 
'*'*--  concur  tJl 
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concerted  pro}^  of  the  Florentines  for  the  conquefl  of  Lorn" 
boTrdy.  His  retreat  revived  the  fpirits  of  the  Galeazzo  party 
thei^j  and  they  aflembled  a  great  force  to  relieve  the  caftle  of 
PaduQj  and  retake  the  town.  The  Bavarian  forefaw  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  PloreniineSj  and  pretended  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  returning  home.  At  laft  the  Florentines  fubmitted  to^ 
pay  him  fome  money,  provided  he  would  remain  ^t  Padua. 
Their  perplexities  were  great  on  this  occadon.  They 
plainly  faw  that  the  Bavarian  was  not  to  be  trufted,  and  that 
Padua  could  be  faved  only  by  their  oWn  troops.  They  had 
an  army  on  foot ;  but  the  duke  of  Ferrara  refufed  to  let  it 
pa(s  through  his  territories,  and  it  being  in  no  condition  to 
force  its  way,  the  Florentines  applied  for  (hipping  to  the  Vene^ 
tians^  who  denied  them,  on  account  of  their  connexions 
with  the  Qalea^qio  family. 

TijE  affairs  of  the  Florentines  wore  a  better  afpcfl  in  Tt/f-  War  in  ' 
cany  J  where  the  Milanefe  had  now  few  or  no  troops.     Their  Tufcany. 
generals  were  Donati  AT^arok^   a  Florentine  nobleman,   and 
BHiqtto  fiiltQtti ;  and  they  gained  feveral  advantages  over  the 
Siennefi.     This  brought  many  of  the  latter  to  think  of  dcr 
parting  from  their  league  with  the  Galeazzo  family.    Hawk^ 
woody  all  this  time^  lay  with  his  army  amongft  the  Bolognefe^ 
who  were  nqw  heartily  tired  of  th^  war.    They  therefore 
fent  ambafladors  *  to  Florence^  pleading  their  inability  to  con*  ^nthaj^ 
tinue  it,  on  account  of  its  expence  ;  and  demanding  either  a A^^  ^^^ 
loan  of  money,  or  leave  to  make  a  feparate  peace.    The  /%-^olog"' 
reniines  reproached  the  ambaffadqrs  wi(h  the  pufiUaoimity  of  °^^" 
their  countrymen ;  reprefented  the  prodigious  fums  they  had 
expended  in  the  war,  the  near  profpe<9:  they  had  of  fuQcefs,; 
and  concluded  by  telling  theip,  the  pe^tce  they  talked  of  could 
be  no  other  than  a  bargain  for  jlavery.     This  magnanimous 
anfwer  fo much  ftung  the Bolqgnefe^  that  theyrefolved  to  coq- 
tinue  the  war  with  more  vigour  than  ever..    The  effeft  of  thi3 
refolutioq  was  foon  feen,  bv  a  peace  that  Was  concluded  be- 
tween them  and  Alberti  of  Ferrara ;  fay  which  the  latter  agreed 
to  give  the  Florentine  army  a  free  paflage  to  Padua^  whjch 
was  now  in  the  moft  imminent  danger. 

The  great  merit  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood  appears  from  the  7"^^  high 
following  qonfideration,  that  though  he  was  a  foreigner,  2ind'^orth  of 
now  very  agec^ ;  and  though  the  Florentine  nobility  had  all,  in ^'^  John 
their  turns,  afpired  to  be  generals,  and  many  of  them  had  Hawk- 
been  intrufted  with  the  command  of  armies;  yet  Hawiwood^^^" 
.was  always,  as  it  were,  the  fheet-anchor  of  their  ftate  in  all 
lundlures  of  diflSculty  and  danger,  and  the  grcateft  of  their 
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nobility  then  fubmitted  to  hts  command.     He  was,  on  th& 

occa(ion,  fent  to  relieve  Padua^  the  duke  of  Bavaria  being 

now  returned  to  Germany^     Hawkwood  arrived   but  juft  in 

time  to  fave  the  city ;  for  his  enemies,  though  vcty  numerous, 

N    would  not  ftand  a  battle.     This  fcrvice  being  performed,  he 

marched  towards  Verona  and  Ficenza^  in  hopes  of  being  fa? 

voured  by  fome  commotions  in  thofe  cities ;  but  the  duke  of 

fidilan  had  taken  his  meafures  fp  well,  by  bridling  them  witb 

firong  garrifons,  that  he  was  difappointed«  and  obliged  to  take 

up  his  winter-quarters  in  the  Padnan,     Such  wene  the  tranf* 

anions  of  the  year  1391. 

9 he  The  return  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria  to  Germdny^  induced 

FjT^nch      the  Florentines  to  apply  to  the  French  (who  may  thehbefaii 

^ft  '^^  .  to  be  a  free  people)  with  more  eagernefs  than  ever  for  aifiift* 

^oren-      gnce.     The  French  nobility  were  at   this   time   very  rndcr 

r^^*        pendent  of  their  king,  and  h?id  been  long  pra£tifcd  in  war. 

The  coiint  de  Armignac  was  one  of  the   moft  iHuftrious 

amongft  them,  and  to  him  the  Florentines  particularly  applied, 

He  readily  liftened  to  their  propofals,  and  the  fatq  of  Lorn- 

tardy  was  once  more  rendered  doubtful.    It  was  agreed,  that 

the  count  (hould  jjenctrate  into  Lomhardy^  with  a  great  army, 

by  the  way  of  Alejf'andria^  while  Hawkw(fod  Ihould  maintain 

his  ground  in  the  Paduan  \  and  that,  both  armies  being  joined, 

they  fliould  attack  Milan*     Giovanni  Ricfi  and  Rainoldo  Jan' 

filiacci  were  at  this  time  the  Florentine  deputies  with  the  count, 

who  met  with  great  difficulties  in  his  undertaking.     Galeazz9 

had  fpareid  neither  ynoneynor  pains  to  raife  a  party  againft  his 

expedition  at  the  coprt  of  Rome^  and  a  mutiny  in  his  army. 

The  count,  however,  furmounting  all  oppofition,  began  his 

march  at  the  head  of  a  very  fine  army,  which  foon  pafied  the 

Alps^  keeping  the  Jppennines  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  Pv 

on  the  left.    The  Florentine  deputies,  during  this  march,  which 

ivas  undertaken  to  avoid  the  uncertain  paflages  over  the  Tef- 

JmOi  the  Poy  and  feveral  other  rivers,  were  at  great  paini  to 

'curb  the  natural  impetuofity  of  the  French^  who  were  perpe«r 

tually  falling  out  amongll  themfelves,  ^nd  undertaking  danr 

gerous  but  ufelefs  expeditions. 

.i       GJLEAZZOy   more  terrified  at  the  French  than  the 

Florentines^  having  provided  for  the  defence  of  Milan,  move<} 

to  Paviay  where  he  took  up  bis  head  quarters,  and  fent  the 

flower  of  his  troops  ta  oppofe  the  French,  and  to  garriforj 

HaM^lc-      Alexandria,     By  this  time  Hawkwood  became  matter  of  ail 

wood        the  open  country  of  the  Milanefe^  which  he  laid  under  fevcre 

^^\ii'^^    contributions ;  but  being  Unprovided  of  engines,  or  artillery, 

thejMzr  ij  is  probable  that  he-  took  np  f^rong  places,  and  he  was 
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obliged  toftop  at  the  nsex  Adda^  7f\k\d\  lie  could  not  pais. 
This  was  within  fixteen  milcsof  Milan. 

GALEAZZO^  bcing'thus  befet  by  K\itFrmch  and  Fh-The 
reniiru  armies,  was  about  to  have  abandoned  Paviay  when  he  French, 
was  encouraged  to  ftand  on  the  defenfive  by  thcprodigious'^^*^^^'' 
heats  of  the  feafon,  it  being  then  the  middle  of  Juiy^  and  the  *w*  '•- 
great  imprudence  of  the\Frf»fi&.    For,  after  taking  Gj^^Zj/i,^''*^'"^^ 
which  is  within  fix  miles  of  Aiejfandridy  they  difmounted  f^om^^y^^ 
their  hories,  which  were  almoft  rendered  unferviceable  by  the  v***^ 
intenfe  heats,  and  advanced  in  a  fquare  battalia  of  foot  againft 
the  city,  which  had  an  arnjy  for  its  garrifon.     The  Florentine 
hillorian  ^  juftly  obferves,  that  this  difpofitian  would  have 
been  fuccefsful,  had  the  French  been  to  meet  their  enemies  in 
the  field ;  but  the  Milanefe  kept  within  their  walls  and  en«> 
trenchments ;  and  obferving  that  the  French  had  left  their 
horfes  at  a  great  diftance  behind  them,  they  Tallied  out  at  a 
different  gate  from  that  which  the  French  were  to  attack,,  and 
took  the  horfes.       This  frantic  condud  proved  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  French.    Galeazzo  mounted  his  troops  on  horfe- 
back,  and  attacked  them  on  all  fides.     Their  valour  proved 
of  no  fervice  to  them,  as  they  could  not  purfue  their  enemies, 
who  attack^)]  and  retired  at  pfeafure  $  while  the  French^  thro* 
their  own  weaknefs,  occafioned  by  the  heats  of  the  weather 
^nd  their  fatigues,  were  unable  to  purfue.     In  j(hort,  fcarcely 
a  Frenchman  efcaped.     Many  of  them  were  killed,  more  of 
them  pertflied  through  heat  and  fatigue,  and  thofe  who  fur«- 
vived  were  made  prifoners.     Amongft  the  latter  wer^p  the  Fb^ 
rentine  deputies.     As  to  the  count  o^  Armignacj  being  difabled 
and  niade  prifoner,  be  died  in  a  few  hours,  rather  from  the 
anguifh  of  his  mind  than  the  feverity  of  his  wound.    Aretim 
fays,  that,  by  the  public  accounts  of  Florence^  it  appears  that 
this  expedition  cod  the  Florentines ^   in  a  very  few  months, 
one  million  two  hundred  and  iixty  thoufand  ducats. 

GALEAZZQy   having  gained  fo  compleat  and  unex-Hawk- 
pefted  a  victory,  marched  now  againft  Hswkwood^  who,  not  wood  de- 
being  certain  of  the  truth,  did  no  more  than  fall  back  to  ^f^^^  the 
little  diftance  from  the  Adda^  and  encamped  at  Paterno^  a  viU  ^*^^'* 
lage  in  the  Cremonefe.     The  Mjlanefe  advanced  with  all  the 
confidence  of  a  fure  vicftory,  whi(e  Hawkwood  ordered   his 
troops  to  lie  in  their  camp  upon  the  defenfive.     The  Milaneji 
imputed  thri^  caution  to  fear,  and  for  four  days  infulted  his 
camp ;  but  Hawkwcod^  taking  advantage  of  their  fecurity  and 
Want  of  difcipline,  at  laft  gave  them  battle,   and  defeated 
them  \  a  great  number  being  killed  in  the  field,  -and  abo^ 
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twelve  hundred  of  their  cavalry,  with  fome  of  their  cbitf 
officers,  taken  prifon^fs.     Notwithftandipg  this  defeat,  the 
Milanefe  were  greatly  fuperior  to  him  in  ftrength,  and  hung 
upon  his  rear  in  his  retreat,  till  he  came  to  the  river  OgJi^^ 
which  was  difficult  to  pafs  in  fight  of  a  fuperior  army ;  but 
he  furmounted  even  this  difficulty,  by  the  help  of  four  hun- 
dred Englijh  archers  he  had  under  him,  who  pailed  the  river, 
and  covered  th^  reft  of  the  Florentine  army,  in  pafling  it,  un- 
His  admi'  der  the  difcharge  of  their  arrows.     This  retreat  was,  in  tbofe 
rahle  re-    days,  juftly  thought  to  be  a  mafter-piece  of  generalfhip;  and 
treat.         Hawkwoody    without  any    farther  interruption,    palTed  the 
Mincio, 

His  difficulties,  however,  were  greatly  increafed  when  k 
came  to  the  banks  of  the  Adige^  which  the  enemy  had  broken 
down,  and  thereby  laid  the  adjacent  country  under  water; 
but  Hawkwood  relieved  his  army,  even  in  this  dreadful  fitua- 
tion.  He  marched  through  the  flioal-waters,  and  came  to  a 
riiing  ground,  where  he  pitched  his  tents  ;^  which  leaving 
.  {landing,  to  deceive  the  enemy,  he  marched  forward  to  Mm- 
tagnana^  a  friendly  town^  where  he  pailed  the  Adige  in  boats. 
Aretin  obferves,  that  no  general  but  Hawkwood  could  have 
performed  fuch  a  retreat,  which  proved  him  to  be  the  ableft 
commander  of  that  age. 
Expettttton  Th£  prodigious  lofles  and  difficulties  the  Florentines  bad 
apoinji  fuftained,  during  this  campaign,  was  far  from  abating  their 
Sienna,  military  ardour ;  for,  during  their  expedition  into  Lombardj^ 
they  fent  Ludovico  Campanoy  with  an  army  of  four  thoufaod 
horfe  and  two  thoufand  foot,  amongft  whom  were  twelve  hun- 
dred Genoefe  crofs-bowmen,  againft  Sienna.  Th^y  began  their 
march  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  when  the  Sienneftj  who 
were  peri(hing  by  famine,  expe^ed  to  get  in  their  harvcft. 
This  induced  the  Florentines  to  prolong  their  march  as  much 
^  as  poffible,  that  they  might  render  the  neighbourhood  of  Sien- 
na a  defert ;  fo  inveterate  was  their  hatred  towards  the  Sien- 
nefe.  In  the  mean  while,  they  took  feveral  places  in  that  ter- 
ritory, and  made  many  of  the  principal  Siennefe  prifoners* 
But  while  they  now  thought  themfelves  fecure  of  fubduingall 
their  enemies,  they  received. intelligence  that  the  French  had 
been  totally  defeated  zt  Alejfandria^  and  Hawkvjood  furrouoded 
on  the  banks  of  the  Adda^  without  a  poffibility  of  retreating' 
Thofe  difmal  accounts  checked  all  the  towering  hopes  of  ihe 
Florentines^  who  imagined  that  Galeaxzo  was  already  in  the 
heart  oiTufcany,  They  recovered,  however,  from  their  con- 
fiernation,  when  they  heard  that  Hawkwood  and  his  army 
were  fafe,  and  they  fent  him  orders  to  march  diredly  to  7»/- 
cany.    While  he  Was  upon  his  march,  GaUazzo  fent  Vermi  of 
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Verqnay  at   the  head  of  his  army,  to  the  affiftance  of  the 
Siennefij  and  he  arrived  at  Pi/2i  about  the  time  6xztHawk*, 
wW  reached  Bologna,     The  Florentine, zrtny  which  remained  Hawk- 
in  the  Siennefe  muft  have  been  deftroyed,  and  Florence  itfelf  ^ood 
perhaps  taken,  had  it  not  been  for  the  courage  and  i&lvity  faqjes  Flo- 
of  the  old  ^;z^/r^  general,  who,  bearing  of  Fermi's  expedt-rence. 
tion,  immediately  pafied.  the  mountains,  marched  to  Pijloia^ 
and  from  thence  to  San  Mtniato^   in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Milamfe  army,  and  offered  them  battle.     Vermi  at  that 
X\mt  declined  it,  and  marched  ff"om  Pifa  to  Volterra^   and 
from  thence  to  Sienna^  both  to  cover  that  city  and  to  join 
'  the  Siennefe  troops,  which  were  ftill  in  the  field.    This  junc- 
tion being  efFe£led,  the  whole  of  his  army  aqipunted  to  ten  , 
thoufand  horfe  and  three  thoufand  mercenary  foot,  beddes  a  , 

great  body  of  Pifan  and  Siennefe  volunteers ;    and  with  this 
formidable  force  he  entered  the  Florentine  territory. 

The  Florentine  generals  and  officers,  upon  this,  held  a  great  7j^g  Flo- 
council  of  war  in  Boneti,  They  had  two  generals.  Sir  y^Awrentines 
HawkwQod  and  Luigi  Campano^  who  had  commanded  their  recover 
grmy  in  Tufcany.  Their  troops,  in  point  of  difciplirie  and 
courage,  were  equal  if  not  fupcrior  to  thofe  of  the  enemy; 
but  their  numbers  were  far  inferior.  It  was  therefore  re- 
folved  in  a  council  of  war  to  ad  upon  the  defenftve,  and  in 
detached  parties,  and  to  keep  their  firong  places  always  at 
their  backs.  This  was  a  wife  refolution.  They  knew  their 
allies  were  on  their  march  to  join  them,  and  that  the  Sien- 
nefe territory  could  not  long  fupport  their  enemy.  After  many 
marches  and  countermarches  on  both  fides,  both  armies  en-  « 
camped  within  two  miles  of  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tejftn{f.  While  they  lay  in  this  fituation,  the  Florentines  were 
joined  by  count  B<irbiani,  at  the  bead  of  three  thoufand  Bo-^ 
'lognefe  hoxk  and  four  hundred  archers,  and  by  feveral  other 
auxiliary  troops.  This  acceffion  of  firength,  and  the  num- 
bers daily  flocking  to  them  from  Arezzo^  and  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  rendered  the  Florentines  equal  to  their  en^mief, 
and  both  fides  feemed  to  prepare  in  good  earnefl  for  a  gene-r 
ral  engagement. 

This,  however,  was  only  a  feint  on  the  part  of  the  Mi-  g^^^^i^g^ 
lanefe^  who  had  already  refolved  upon  a  retreat,  which  thty  their  ene* 
performed  in  the  night  towzrdsFi^olini,    Faffing  the  moun-  fnies. 
ifains  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  left  troops  to  guard  the 
pafles  in  cafe  of  a  purfuit,  while  the  main  body  held  on  their 
march.     The  Florentines  no  fooner  heard  of  iheir  enem/s 
retreat,  than  their  camp  was  in  an  uproar,  from  the  eager- 
nefsof  the  fold  iers  for  a  purfuit,  all  of  them  calling  out  that" 
not  a  man  of  the  run-a-ways  ought  to  be  fuffcred  to  cfcape. 

Nothing  , 
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Nothing  but  UawiwMd's  great  authority  could  have  divertd 
them  from  this  pernicious  refolution.   He  fhenuoufly  infiibd 
on  their  enemy's  being  fuSered  to  retreat,  and  of  the  dax^er 
and  folly  of  purfuing  them  through  a  country  fo  fit  for  am- 
bufcades.    It  was  with  the  Otmoft  difficulty  his  advice  at  id 
prevailed ;  and  fending  out  parties  to  reconnoitre,  it  wasdif* 
covered  chat  part  of  the  enemy  was  embarked  on  the  banks 
of  the  Novola,  and  that  part  were  ftill  in  polleflion  of  the 
mountains.     Hawkwotd  immtiizitly  gave  orders  that  the  lat- 
ter fliould  be  attacked,  which,  notwithftanding  their  fiioog 
fituation,  was  performed  with  fuch  vigour,  that  they  woe 
driven  from  the  pafles  into  the  plain,  with  the  lois  of  thnc 
hundred  killed,  and  two  hundred  horfemen  made  prifonen, 
amongft  whom  were  fome  officers  of  the  higheft  difiinSioD, 
particularly  Taddeo  Firms,  brother  to  the  Mikneji  general ;  a 
great  number  of  foot  were  made  prifoners  at  the  fame  time. 
This  vidory  ferved  only  to  render  %^t  Flonntines  morepre^ 
fumptuous  \  and  defcending  from  the  hill,  againft  the  expreii 
command  of  Hawkwood,  they  attacked  the  rear  of  the  eaemy 
in  the  plain ;   but  were  repulfed  with  fome  lofs,  which  ren- 
dered them  a  little  more  tradable. 
Jl  nefotia-     After  this,  the  MUanefe  army  proceeded  on  their  marchi 
$i§B  for     and  the  Florentines  took  pofleffiori  of  the  camp  they  left, 
feace*  •     greatly  exulting  at  the  cowardly  flight,  as  they  called  it,  of 
Sieir  enemies.    The  latter,  however,  far  from  flying,  pro- 
ceeded no  farther  than  Serezanay  in  the  Lucquefe ;  and,  turn" 
ing  ifaort,  they  marched^  to  Cafcino^  in  the  territory  of  ?{^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  they  encamped,  and  gave 
out  that  they  were,  returned  to  fight  the  Florentines.    The 
latter  had  thought  themfelves  fo  fecure,  tt\at  their  auxiliaries 
were*  on  their  march  homewards,  but  were  (bon  recalled. 
Many  of  them,  however,  did  not  return ;  fo  that  both  ar- 
mies, after  lying  fome  weeks  within  fight  of  one  another, 
departed,  without  fighting,  into  winter-quarters.     During  this 
campaign  the  Florentines  befieged  Ranco,  a  flrong  fortrefs  iji 
the  Jrezxian  territory,  belonging  to  Saco's  family.    But  the 
place  proving  impregnable,   both  parties  grew  tired  of  the 
war  .and  inclined  to  peace.     Friends   interpofing  for  that 
purpofe,  Genoa  was  pitched  upon  for  the  place  of  negotiation  i 
^nd  the  Florentines  fent  thither  their  plenipotentiaries,  as  Go- 
leavzo  and  the  pope,  who  was  greatly  for  peace,  did  theirs. 
The  chief  difficulty  regarded  the  captive  prince  of  Carrara^ 
whofe  deliverance  his  fon  Francifco  infifted  upon  \  as  Gakazzo 
did  upon  the  rendition  of  Padua^     Some  difficulties  likewife 
occurred  with  regard  to  the  Simhefe  exiles,  who  bad  taken 
refuge  at  Florence^  and  the  ^own  of  JLuiflno.    At  laft?  after 
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mk»»  altercations^ ,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  arbitra- 
tion 6f  the  pope's  legate^  and  the  doge  of  Genodj  and,  by 
way  of  compliment,  a  deputy  from  the  people  of  GeriM. 
Thofe  referrees  having  agrted  upon  their  award,  demanded 
who  wa8  -  to  be  guarantee  of  tbe^  peace.  **  The  fwor.d, 
*«  brilkly  replied  Tomajfi^  one  of  the  Florentine  deputies ;  Ga^ 
"  leaz%9  and  Fhrence  now  know  each  other's  ftrcngth/' 
This  gallant  fpeech  was  approved  of  by  GaUa%zo''s  party,  and 
award  was  then  pronounced  to  tbe  following  efFed  : 

That  the  town  oiPadua^  with  all  the  places  taken  by  Its  term; 
Framifco  pnnce  of  Carrara^  ihould  remain,  to  him,  upon  his 
paying  to  Galeazzo  fifty  thoufand  ducats  in'  five  years  time. 
Hopes  were  likewife  given  him,  tho'  nothing  on  that  head  was 
cxprefly  flipulated,  that  Galeaxzo  would,  of  bis  own  accord, 
reflore  the  old  prince  to  his  liberty.  All  the  places  which 
tht  Florentines  and  lYte  Siennefe  had  taken 'from  each  other,  . 
were  to  be  reflored  to  their  original  owners,  except  Lidano^ 
which  was  referred  to  a  future  negotiation  ;  and  the  Siennefe^ 
s6  well  as  the  PaJuan^  exiles  were  |*to  be  refiored  to  their 
eftates.  It  was  likewife  ftipulated,  that  Galeazzo's  army 
.  ihould  not  pafs  a  certain  boundary  towards  Florence^  unle& 
the  SiAtnefi  or  the  Perugiam  ihould  invite  them  as  auxiliaries 
agiittft  the  unjuft  attacks  of  the  Florentines. 

Nothing  in  this  treaty  was  fo  much  found  fault  with  as  PartiaUtf 
^t  oionty  which  was  to  be  paid  fox  Padua^  and  which  the  of  the  Ge« 
Ft&rmtines,  it  fcems^  were  to  advance.     Jretin  *  obferves,  noefe. 
that,  during  the  whde  negotiation,  the  Genoefe  difcovered  a 
vifibte  partiality  for  Galeazzo ;  and  even  forced  the  grand  ma- 
fter  of  Rhodes^  who  was  the  pope's  legate,    to  yield  fome    « 
points  in  his  favour.    The  Florentines  in  tbe  main,  however, 
Were  wdl  fatisfied  with  the  terms. 

The  war  between  Milan  and  Florence  had,  immediately  or  Galeaz- 
remotely,  affeded  the  tranquility  of  all  Itafyy  and  every  ftate  20'/  i^fimm 
w  it  earneftly  wiflied  for  not  only  the  return  but  the  conti-^^vVy, 
nuance  of  peace.     For  this  reafon  it  hadN  been  flipulated,  in 
*hc  late  negotiation  at  Genooy  that,  when  the  Milanefe  and 
Phrentine  armies  were  difbandcd,  efFeSual  means  (houM  be  pur- 
eed to  prevent  the  foldiers  from  forming  themfelves  into  com- 
panies of  banditti,  or  robbers ;  an  evil  which  had  often  been 
fttal  to  the  repofe  of  Italy.     This  was  propofcd  to  be  done 
^y  not  difbanding  the  troops  all  at  once,  but  gradually  ;  and 
oy  the  refpe^ftive  parties  keeping  in  their  fervice  fuch  leaders 
^^vere  mofl  capable  of  heading  and  condu<^ing  fuch  bands. 
The  Florentine  hiftorian  ^  tells  uS,  that  his  countrymen  and  . 
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their  allied  were  fincere  in  performing  this  engagement; 
but  that  Galeazzo^^  mercenaries  formed  themfelves  into  a 
body,  and  demanded  a  pafTage  through  the  Bolognefe  and  the 
Ferrarefe.  The  Florentines^  who  perhaps  refined  a  little  loO 
much  upon  events^  fufpeded  that  Gakazzo  had  connived  at 
this  demand,  and  fent  fome  troops  to  the  aififtance  of  the 
Bolognefe^  who  had  refufed  to  comply  with  it.  Upon  this/ 
the  companies  marched  through  xka:  Parmefan  towards  Ta/- 
cany^  and  advanced  to  tht  Siennefiy  their  ftrength  everyday 
cncreafing.  They  then  began  to  harrafs  and  lay  under  con* 
tribution  the  inhabitants  of  Tufcany. 
andin-  The  Florentines  were  extremely  uneafy  at  thofe  procecd- 

jttjiice.  ings^  efpecially  as  it  now  appeared  that  neither  the  Sienmft 
nor  Gakazzo  were  their-  cordial  friends.  The  former  took 
every  opportunity  to  exprefs  their  rancour  againft  i%r/»f/, 
and  the  latter  behaved  in  a  manner  that  was  equally  mean 
and  brutal.  Giovanni  Ricci^  who  had  made  the  famoa's 
fpeech  againfl  Galeazzoj  and  one  of  the  Florentine  deputies 
who  had  attended  the  count  de  Armignac^  had  been  made 
prifoner  at  Alexandria ;  and,  after  the  peace  of  Genoa^  Ga- 
leazzo  not  only  raife^d  his  demand  of  four  thoufand  florins  f(tf 
his  ranfom  to  thirty  thoufand,  but  put  him  in  irons ;  and  fent 
two  of  his  courtiers  to  tell  him,  that  though  he  defcrvcd 
death,  yet  he  would  remit  that  puniihment  upon  the  payment 
of  the  money.  This  was  a  fum  fo  impoilible  for  Rica  VH 
raife,  that  his  punifhment  amounted  to  perpetual  imprifon- 
ment.  Gakazzo^  at  the  fame  time,  refufed  to  reftore  the 
old  prince  of  Carrara  to  his  freedom,  and  omitted  no  means 
to  make  the  young- one  uneafy  in  his  poiTeffion  of  Paduay  by 
entertaining  and  fuccouring  the  Paduan  exiles. 
7he  Flo-  Such  a  variety  of  fufpicious  circumftances  put  the  Flornt- 
rentines  tines  upon  tlheir  renewing  their  ancient  league  with  their 
renetAf  neighbouring  ftates,  which  they  did  at  Bologna.  The  pa^ 
their  ties  who  came  into  the  confederacy  were,  befides  the  Flortn- 

league.  fines  and  the  Bolognefe^  the  Paduans  and  the  Ferrarefe ;  but  a 
liberty  was  referved  for  any  other  ftate  to  enter  into  the  con- 
federacy, which  the  Mantuans  foon  after  did.  This  confe- 
deracy is  a  frefli  proof  of  the  paffion  for  liberty,  which  th* 
Italian  ftates  cheriihed  in  thofe  days,  and  the  wife  meafures 
they  puf  fued  to  preferve  it.  It  however  gave  great  umbrage 
to  GaleazxOy  who,  in  his  turn;  publicly  complained  that  the 
Florentines  never  had  been  fincere  in  the  peace  they  bad  con- 
cluded with  him,  and  he  accordingly  made  preparations  fot 
renewing  the  war  with  more  vigour  than  ever ;  buty  to  gaifi" 
time  he  named  ambaiTadors  previoufly  to  treat  with  the  Z^- 
rentines* 
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'  Every  page  of  the  Florentine  hiftory  produces  inftancieg  of  f^j^^^,, 
the  glory  attending  the  encouragement  of  commerce  amongff^r^^^ 
a  free  people.     Florence  had  in  a  manner  fupported,  on  her  n'cjhes  and 
own  ihoillders,  the  liberty  of  Tufcany  ;   and  had  juft  fini(hed,  magmfi. 
with  honour,  a  mod  expenfive  and  ruinous  war  with  tbc^^«^^- 
greateft  prince  in  Italy,     She  had  paid  immenfe  fubfidies  to 
the  princes  both  of  Germany  and  France y  without  being  be- 
nefited by  them,  and  irreproachably  fulfilled  all  the  enfgage- 
ments  fhe  had  entered  into  :    fhe  was  dreaded,  hated,:  and 
envied  by  many  of  the  neighbouring  fiates,  againft  whom 
Ihe  was  obliged  to  keep  armies  on  foot  to  guard  againft  their 
furprizes ;  and  yet  (he  continued  fo  immenfely  rich,  that  her 
citizens,  at  this  time,    outvied   thofe  of  all  purope^   in  the 
fplendor  and  elegance  of  their  equipages,  in  their  manner  of 
living,  in  their  buildin^and  public  exhibitions.    While  they 
e9try  day  expeded  to  re-enter  into  a  bloody  and  expenfive 
war  with  Galeazzo^  they  were  celebrating  tilts  and  tourlia- 
ments,  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  the  French  king's  eldeft  fon, 
with  a  magnificence  that  amazed  2\\  Europe,  From  the  defcrip* 
tion  their  hiftorian  ^  has  given  us  of  thofe  diveifions,  it  is  plain 
that  they  were  intended  as  an  imitation  of  xYi^Trojan  games,  i^ 
finely  defcribed  by  Virgil^  and  common  amongft  the  Romans^ 
who  were  the  patterns  of   the  Florentine   policy,   both  in 
peace  and  war ;  but  with  this  advantage  in  favoup  of  the  lat- 
ter, that  they  werq  a  commercial  ftate. 

After  this  magnificent  exhibition,  Galeazzo's  ambafiadors  l^egotia- 
came  to  Florence,  where,  in  a  public  audience,  they  highly  tion  ivitb 
extolled  their  prince's  good  faith  and  good  will  towards  the  Galeazzo, 
Florentines^  who  anfwered  them  in  terms  equally  polite  and 
general.  The  ambafifadors  had  expe£led  that  ihc- Florentines 
would  have  entered  upon  the  fubjedt  of  their  complaints 
againft  their  mafter ;  but  being  diiappointed,  they  told  the 
Florentines  plainly,  that  their  inftru£^ions  were  to  enter  upon 
particulars  on  three  heads :  that  of  the  banditti,  of  the  be- 
haviour of  the  Siennefe,  and  the  detention  of  the  old  prince 
tii  Carrara  zndi  Ricci  in  prifon.  As  to  the  firfi,  they  pre- 
tended that  their  mafter  had  done  all  that  was  in  his  power 
to  prevent  fuch  illegal  aflbciations.  With  regard  to  the  fe- 
Cond,  he  faid,  he  was  fo  far  from  encouraging  the  Siennefe^ 
that  he  had  withdrawn  his  pr6te6Hon  from  them,  to  render 
them  more  tradable.  With  regard. to  the  laft  bead,  they 
faid,  it  was  no  juft  fubjed  of  complaint,  as  nothing  had  been 
fiipulated  by  the  peace  o^  Genoa  :  that  the  mifbchaviour  of  the 
young  prince  of  Carrara  was  the  reafon  of  his  -father's  de- 
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tentton ;  and  that  Rica  was  the  property  of  an  officer,  and 
whom  Galeazza  could  not  force  to  deliver  him  up. 
H  wiMi  The  Florentines  afib^ed  great  furprize  at  this  fpeech,  and 
ebej  fend  denied  they  had  given  authority  to  any  onp  to  fay,  thajt  the] 
diputiu^  bad  entertained  any  fufpidons  of  GQleaxX9*\  friendihip.  1 
appeared,  however,<  afterwards,  that  the  diicovery  had  beeQ 
made  to  him  by  the  imprudence  of  a  Florentine  prieft,  wlu} 
bad  been  employed  at  his  court.  The  Fhrenfinesy  therefor€| 
declined  making  any  reply ;  and  the  ambafladors  upbraida 
them  widi  their  having  received  the  Mantuany  which  lay, 
as  it  were,  in^  the  bofom  of  their  matter's  dominions,  into  thdf 
confisderacy.  To  this  laft  charge  the  FUnntines  replied^ 
that  the  Mantuans  were  their  ancient  allies ;  and  that,  by  ad* 
mitting  them  into  their  league,  they  did  no  more  than  reoe# 
their  former  alliance  with  them ;  and  that  the  whole  of  thcif 
confederacy  was  no  other  than  defeniive.  As  to  the  other 
parts  of  their  commiflion,  the  Florentines  informed  them  that, 
they  would  fend  a  fatisfa£):ory  anfwer  to  Galeazzo  by  depu- 
ties of  their  own.  Three  accordingly  were  chofen,  Filipf» 
Adimar^  Rinaldo  GianfigUaxzOy  and  Gutdo  Timnutfi;  but 
incident  happened  at  this  time  very  alarming  to  the  Flom' 
tines. 

J)gath  of  ^B  have,  on  feveral  occaftons,  mentioned  Piter  Gamhh 
Gamba-  €urtay  who  luid  long  the  chief  fway  at  Pijuf  and,  by  all  ac* 
curu.  counts,  was  one  of  the  worthieft  men  in  his  time.  He  had 
a  iecrttary,  Giacomo  di  Jppiano^  who  had  ferved  him  fo  long 
that  he  was  let  into  all  his  affairs  and  fecrets;  and  beiflg 
ein ployed  and  trufied  by  his  m after  in  his  moft  important 
concerns,  he  privately  formed  a  faction  againft  Gambacurtc 
in  favour  of  Galeazzo^  who  fupported  him.  In  the  late  wari 
Jppiano  had  fent  his  fon  Vannes  to  ferve  under  Galeazsu't 
and  the  yoiith  being  taken  prifoner,  Galeazzo  valued  bim  fo 
much,  that  he  exchanged  Rifci  for  him.  On  the  return  of 
Vannes  to  Pifa^  their  party  openly  declared  themfelves ;  and 
though  Gambacurta  was  often  forewarned  of  his  fate,  Apptm 
found  means  to  put  him  to  death,  and  to  feize  upon  the  go- 
.  vernment  *.  This  refolution,  fo  unfavourable  for  the  Flortn* 
tines  J  happened  on  the  fecond  of  O^oher^  ^39^9  according 
to  the  Siennefe  annals,  and  retarded  the  departure  of  the  Fk- 
rentine  deputies.  It  was  now  plain,  that  the  whole  had  been 
fchemed  and  effected  by  Galeazzo,  whofe  partizan  Jppl(«i9 
profefled  himfelf  to  be.  At  laft  the  deputies  departed,  and 
two  or  three  years  pafled  kr  a  ftate  of  neither  war  nor  peace 
between  Galeazzo  and  the  Florentines  ;   each  was  civil  to  the 
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.other)  and  each  enicleayoured  to  betray  and  outwit  one  an* 
other.  We  fliall,  ihtrcfore,  lay  hold  of  this  interval  to  men- 
tion fonvB  particulars,  which,  though  of  rmporrance  to  hif- 
tory,  cannot  properly  be  interwoven  with  the  narrative  of 
wars  or  civil  tranfad^ions. 

The  hiftprian  Z/tf«tfr^  of  ^r^zas^,  whom  wc  have  all  along  Extratrdh 
rtientioned  by  the  name  of  Aretin^  informs  us  **,  that  he  was  nary  fit  rf 
at  this  time  a  young,  man  ftudying  the  civil  law»  and  there-*  inthufiAjm*^ 
fore  we  may  look  upon  him  in  fome  fenfe  as  a  cotemporary 
author.     From  him  we  learn,  that  the  Jialians,  and  the  Fh* 
untines  in  particular,  had,  for  fome  time,  laid  afide  the  ufe 
of  arms,  from  tke  great  conveniency  they  found  in  hiring 
and  employing  foreign  troops,  and  that  thofe  foreigners  were 
all  of  them  cavalry.     We  mention  this  circumftance  to  ac* 
count  for  the  extraordinary  exceeding  of  the  cavalry  over  the 
ii]fantry  in  all  i\\^  Italian  armies,  which  the  reader  meets 
with  in  almoft  every  page  of  this  hiftory.     He  tells  us,  how* 
ever,  that  at  this  time  the  pra<Sice  of  hiring  foreign  horfemen  ^ 

was  entirely  difufed  in  Italy^  and  the  Italian  cavalry  was  every 
where  preferred  to  the  foreign.  There  might,  notwithftanding, 
be  a  reafon  ifor  this,  which  Aretin  does  not  mention  ;  we  mean  , 
the  other  w;^r8  in  which  the  other  princes  of  Europe  were 
now  involved y  by  which  they  found  employment  in  their  own 
armies  for  all  their  men.  Thb  fudden  change  of  chara£ier 
fecms  to  have  affected  the  common  people  of  Tufcany  in  a 
mod  extraordinary  manner.  According  to  Aretin^  nothing 
was  to  be  feen  all  over  the  towns  but  long  folcifin  procef- 
fions  of  the  inhabitants  dred  in  white.  All  were  wrapt  up  in 
the  fervours  of  devotion.  AH  animodties  between  one  place 
aiid  another  were  npw  forgot.  Two  full  months  were  fpe^t 
in  thofe  mutual  peregrtnatloni  from  town  to  town.  They 
who  before  had  been  fworn  enemies,  now  embraced  each 
ot(ier  as  friends.  All  gates  flew  open,  and  all  places  were 
acceffible  at  the  approach  of  the  white  robed  proceflio- 
nifts.  Love  and  friendfhip  feemed  to  poflefs  every  breaft, 
and  the'univerfal  chorus  was  peace  and  pity.  T'hty  who  were 
the  moil  forward  in  deriding  the  accounts  of  thofe  extraor- 
dinary appearances,  no  fooner  faw  them  than  they  feemed  to 
;  be  fmitten  with  the  contagion,  and.were  the  foremoft  in  put- 
:  ting  on  white  garments  (A).  The  Flortntints  ft^red  deep. 
i  >  *" 

I    ^  Vide  Leonard!  Arstini  rerura  fao  tempore  in  Italia  gefta« 
riim  commentarius.  • 

(A)  In  the  pniiited  eopies  of   taken  of  a  remarkabk  different 

^w/Vs  commentary  notice  is    reading  on  this  occaSon^   Some 
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in  the  contmon  infeSion  ;  and  no  fewer  than  four  proccf- 
fions  went  out  of  their  city,  which  was  thereby  left  uninba* 
bited.  At  lad  the  contagion  fpread  all  over  Italy  \  and,  ac^ 
cording  to  Aretin^  ho  certain  account  bould  be  given  of  its 
rife. 

The  revival  of  Gr^fi^  learning  at  this  period,  after  lying 
dead  in  Italy^  according  to  Aretin^  feven  hundred  years,  does 
honour  to  the  Plorentine  name.     The  emperor  of  Conjlmi- 
nople  had  come  to  Italy ^  to  follictt  ai&ftance  againft  theTVi^;) 
and  had  in  his  train  a  noble  Byxantine  called  Cbryjhloras^  re- 
nowned for  his  knowledge  o^  Greek  learning.    The  f/wfli- 
iineSy  by  a  folemn  deputation,  invited  this  illuftrious  fthoiar 
to  their  city,  where  he  was  received  with  all  the  honours  due 
to  his  rank  and  merit,   and  a  fatary  was  allowed  him  for 
opening  a  fchool  for  Greek  le^^^ires.    Thus,  to  the  immor- 
'  tal  credit  of  the  Florentines^  Europe  owes  that  invaluable  ac- 
quifition  to  them.    Areiin  preferred^  the  ledures  of  Chryfihrsi 
to  thofe  of  his  law  mafters,  and  has  given  us  a  particular  lift 
of  his  noble  fchool  fellows.    Chryfoloras  kept  his  f(;hooI  opea 
foT  above  two  years ;   but  was  obliged  to  attend  his  mafter  at 
Milafij  being  upon  his  return  to  Conftantimple.     While  we 
are  upon  this  fubjed,  it  is  but  juftice  to  Florence^  and  the 
memory  of  ^r^m,  who  was  a  {\Xy^  oi  Florence^  to  mention 
fhat  he  may  be  confidered  as  the  great  reviver  of  chffical  La- 
tin in  Europe^  and  that  no  writer  (ince  that  time  has  exceeded 
his  ftile  in  purity  and   precrfion ;    nor  were  his  countrymen 
ungrateful  to  his  merit,  for  they  raifed  him  to  the  greateft  em- 
ployments in  their  ftate. 
Death  and     The  Flcrentimsy  di»ring  the  cefTation  of  their  war  with  G^ 
4iaraaet   Ifoxzo^  admitted  into  the  confederacy,   of  which  they  were 
the  head,  the  inhabitants  of  Rimini^  Faenxa^  Ravenna^  Ifn9- 
lay  and  Citta  £  Cajlello,    T^is  enlargement  of  the  confede- 
racy was  the  more  ncceffary,  as  the  banditti,  privately  en- 
couraged by  GaleazTiOy  grew  daily  more  and  more  formidable* 
But  the  Florentines^  at  this  time,  received  an  irrecoverable 
blow  by  the  death  of  the  great  Sir  John  Hawkwoody  which 
happened  itt  the  year  1394.    All  the  Italian  writers  of  this 
age,  of  whatever  coimtry  or  faftion  they  were,  agree,  that 
he  waa,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  incomparably  the  greateft 
general  va  Ikffy^^  if  not  mEuropeu    He  married  the  natural 
daughter  of^^rnfl^^duke  of  JmUmy  by  whom  he  is  iaidta 


^Hawk 
wo6d. 


1394- 


reading  it  Et  quafi  Deo  eorrefti^ 
as  if  they  had  been  feized  by 
God.  Othei  copies  read  it, 
Et  quafiieftro^  uteScttur^  cOrreptiy 


which:  iignifes  as  if  they  had 
been  feized  by  what  we  ma/ 
call  a  fit  of  madnefs.  { 

! 
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hav«  received  io  portion  a  million  of  florins*.  Notwithftan4« 
ing  his  foreign  I'ervices,  be  never  forgot  chat  he  was  aH  En£* 
hpman  ;  and  it  was  through  his  means  (hat  t^e  marriage  be- 
tween (jrtf/p£7X29's  daughter  and  prince  Lionel  of  England  look, 
place.  Hif^orians  obferve,  that  though  Hatukwood  died  ia 
extieme  old  age,  it  did  not  at  all  abate  the  vigour  of  hjf' 
youth  \  for  he  ihewed  greater  fpirit,  as  well  as  generaKhip^ 
io  his  laft  Campaign,  than  he  had  done  in  any  of  his  pre- 
ceding. We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  great  man  without 
one  obfervation,  which  is,  that  though  he  ferved  various 
ftaies,  and  in  diiFerent  interefts,  yet  no  imputation  tics  on  his 
memory  of  being  either  mercenary  or  ungrateful  j  fo  that  his 
condud  is  as  irreproachable  as  a  man,  as.it  was  great  as  a 
hero  (B).  After  being  the  fcourge  he  became  the  faviour  of 
the  Florentine  liberty  ;  and  after  his  death  he  was,  at  the  pub* 
.  lie  expence,  honoured  with  a  noble  funeral,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent monument. 

After  the  banifliment  of  Alberti^  faflions  pfevailcd  in  CmI  fde* 
Florence^  and  many  of  his  friends  and  party  were  either  exiledj  ''**' '" 
admoniflied,  or  put  to  deaths  by  what  Machiavel^  calls  thc^^^'*^^**" 
fialia,  which  was  an  extraordinary  power  delegated,  upon 
certain  occafions,  to  the  lords,  the  colleges^  the  eight,  the 
captains  of  the  wards,  and  the  fyndics  of  the  crados  ^.  Mafo 
Albisd  was  an  enemy  to  the  houfe  of  Atberti^  on  account  of 
the  death  of  Pietro  Jlbizi ;  and  being  gonfalonier  of  julltce, 
,he  procured  Alberto  and  Andrea  AWerti^  to  be  accufed  of 
holding  a  correfpondenCe  with  the  enemies  of  the  flate.  This 
brought  on  a  frefti  profecution  of  the  Alberti  party,  in  which 
fuG^h  numbers  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  were  either 
adoionifbed  or  put  to  death,  that  the  multitude  took  arms. 
Part  of  them  ran  to  the  greiat  fquare,  where  the  magiftraces 
were  aflembled,  and  forced  them  to  give  them  for  their  leaders 
Rinaldo  Giartfigliaz^^o^  and  Donate  Auiaivoiiy  with  the  enfigns 

^  Vide  Paul  Jovius  in  Barnaha^  ^a^.  i{p,  apd  Barnes's 
Life  of  Edward  III.  pa^.  718.  /  >  Vide  MACiiiAVSL's  Hii^ 
tory  of  Florence,  book  xii.  ^  Id.  ibid.      ' 

^)  He    had    a  Ton   named  yoh%nneii  fiUus  Johamis  Haute* 

^obftt    born    in     tiafyt    made  wW,    fmles,    natus  in  partiiia 

night  and  naturalized  in  the  Itali^r  fa3us  indigena,  ann.  8. 

feventh  year  of  king  HenryW.  Hen.  IV,  mater  ejus  nOfa  in  par* 

as  appeareth  by  the  record  (1),  tibus  tranfmarinn. 

(0  In  Bib,  Ctt.  &  in  4nh  7wrrii  Und.  1.  Pitri  Fdt,  An:%,  Htn,  lY. 
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of  the  Guelphs  and  the  people  in  their  Viands.'  Others  ran  to 
the  houfe  of  Veri  di  Medici  (C),  and  befought  him  to  take 
upon  bim  the  government  of  the  ft  ate,  which  he  nobly  re- 
ftifed ;  but  told  the  people  at  the  fame  time  he  would  do  them 
all  the  fervice  he  could.  He  accordingly  repaired  to  the  pa- 
lace of  the  prefidtnts,  whom,  after  clearing  himfelf  of  all 
ambitious  views,  he  exhorted  to  moderation.  The  magiftrates, 
on  their  part,  made  fo  many  fair  profeiHons,  that  Feri^  upon 
iiis  return  to  the  people,  perfuaded  them  to  lay  down  their 
armSb  This  gave  time  to  the  magiftrates  to  arm  two  thou- 
fend  citizens,  who  they  knew  would  ftand  by  them;  and 
they  proceeded  with  the  utmoft  feverity  againft  the  late  in- 
furgents,  many  of  whom  tbey  .put  to  death,  and  admoniihed 
others.  They  were  oppofed  by  Dmato  ^cciavoU^  who,  being 
too  precipitate  in  pufhing  for  the  recal  of  the  exiles,  was  con- 
fided of  pra£tices  againd  the  ftate,  and  cfonfined  in  prifon. 
Many  of  the  family  of  Medici^  and  their  friends,  were  ba- 
niflied  at  the  fame  time.  The  chief  exiles,  moft  of  whom 
were  fprightly  young  ipen,  retired  to  B^logfta ;  but  we  are 
now  to  attend  the  military  affairs  6i  Ploremey  which  Machm- 

Affdir$9f  vel  has  fcarcely  mentioned. 

Ferrara,  Upon  the  death  of  Alherta^  prince  of  Femtray  wh<^e  fon 
Nicholas  at  that  time  was  very  young,  Azzo^  who  was  nearly 
.  related  to  the  family,  was  obliged  by  the  tutors  of  the  young 
prince  to  A^xiion  Ferraray  and,  after  fpending  fome  timeac 
Venice  he  came  to  Florence^  where  he  made  a  fpiendid  appear* 
ance.  Leaving  Florence  at  the  head  of  fome  followers,  and 
being  privately  fupported  by  Galeazzoy  he  marched  to  the 
Romagna^  where  his  party  grew  fo  ftrong,  that  Nicholas  was 
in  danger  of  being  depofed.  The  Florentines  mediated  be- 
tween them ;  but  finding  Azzo  intractable,  they  declared 
fhemfelves  guardians  to  Nicholas »    Azzo  was  backed  by  the 

S'  habitants  of  Ravennk  and  iV/f,  and  above  all  by  count 
arbianiy  and  continued  to  be  underhand  afiifted  by  Gale- 
azzo»  Upon  Ais  the  Florentines^  pereeivihg  a  war  was  un* 
^  "  avoidable,  raifed  an  army,  but  before  it  could  take  the  field, 
Brogla  and  Brandolim^  at  the  head  of  fome  of  the  banditti 
ki  AzsfM^s  pay,  furprife<i  the  caftle  o^Gar^omza  nc^rArezzs* 
This  obliged  the  Florentines  to  divide  their  army.  One  part 
.  of  it  was  detached  to  recover  Gargmzoy  and  another  under 
a  foreign  count  called  Conrad  was  fent  into  the  Ferrarefcy  and 

(C)  Aretin  is  filent  as  to  the    authority  at  this  period  is  ^a- 
noble  behaviour  of  Fifri  on  this    quettooable,  has  mentioned  it. 


HjGc^fion  ;  butA£8i'^}>i/^/,whoie 
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twelve  field  de]f>utie9,  (an  office  which  had  Iain  dormant  ever- 
fineethe  lad  peace)  were  appointed  to  attend  their  army.  The 
Bohgnefe  had  fome  connections  with  Jz2a^  which  kept  thetn 
•neucra)  in  th^s  difpute. 

While  ihofe  great  preparations  were  in  dependence,  am-  ?^^  FIo- 
bafiadors  came  from  the  emperor  Winuflaus^  fon  of  the  em-  ^cntines 
pcror  CharUi  IV.  offering  the  Fiin-entims  his  affiftance  againft^^**^ 
Galtazzoj  and  to  march  in  perfon  into  Italy  for  that  purpofe.  ^^*^' 
Some  of  the  Flonntine  allies,  fuch  as  the  Paduans  and  Man-f^^' 
tuans^  were  eager  for  embracing  the  propofal;   butthe. /7fl- 
rentines^  ever  true  to  the  niaxims  of  independency,  were  fhy 
of  giving  an  emperor  of  Germany  any  footing  in  Italy.     They  ^ 

therefore  prevailed  with  their  allies  to'  decline  the  emperor's 
offer,  under  the  pretext  that  they  were  then  negotiating  a 
peace  with  the-  Milanefe^  and  that  if  it  (bould  not  fucceed, 
tbey  would  accept  of  his  generous  affiftance*  In  the  meaii 
time  they  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  French  king, 
as  being  the  le(s  dangerous  ally,  in  order  to  fecure  their  inde- 
pendency againft  Galeazzo. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  year  I3gs>  when  the  Ftrrarefe  and  A.-D.  n 
the  Jtezzian  wars  were  dill  continued  by  the  Florentinesy  and  \i^y 
both  of  them'  underhand  fed  and  fupported  by  Galeazzo. 
But  all  of  a  fudden  he  recalled  the  troops  ferving  in  the  Are%' 
zian  territories,  and  very  (y>lUically  prevailed  with  thofe  who 
had  furprifed  Gargonza  to  render  it  back  to  the  Florentines. 
As  to  the  Ferrarefe  war,  Jretm  informs  us  of  an  extraordinary 
iacident,  which,  was  it  not  attefted  by  fo  great  an  authority 
as  his  is,  we  (bould  not  have  inferted.  He  tells,  that  count 
Barhianif  the  great  protestor  and  fupport  of  Jzzoj  the  pre- 
tender to  the  dukedom  of  Ferrara^vms-  prevailed  upon  by  the 
promife  of  a  vaft  fum  of  money,  and  the  furrender  of  two  or 
three  important  places,  to  murder  Azzo,  But  it  feems  he 
drefi  up  a  perfon,  who  nearly  re(eaibled  jizzo^  in  his  cloaths ; 
and  having  killed  him,  he  received  the  reward.  Soon  after 
the  real  Jzzo  appeared  to  the  great  merriment  of  the  public^ 
This  foul  attempt  upon  jizzo\  life  didi  fome  fervice  to  his 
caufe;  but. ^^r^i  <rf  Faenza  joining  the  Fhrentines  againft 
him,  count  Conrad^  the  Florentine-  general,  tookliim  pri&oer^ 
and  he  was  confined  at  Faenza* 

/ZZQ  being  no  longer  dreaded,  the  FJorenUnes^  who  had-T'^pio. 
been  greatly  provoked  by  the  inibienceof  jS^r^/jni,  beiieyd  rentines 
him  in  one-of  his  own  caftles.   But  the  profperous  ftate  of  tbe^/<z;^  um- 
Pbrentine  zffws  bad,  by  t^is  time,  excited  the  jealoufy  of  trage  to 
their  allies.     The  inhabitants  of  B^logna^  Ravenna^  and  Imo-  theirneigb* 
la^  openly  threatened  to  renounce  their  alliance,  if  they  pro-  ^^urs. 
ceeded  to  farther  conouefts  in  their  neighbourhood,  or  to  af- 
>J^  3  fift 
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fift  cither  Ajiorgi  or  Nicholas  of  Ferrara.    The  fiege  of  Ztfr#, 
however,  a  place  belonging  to  Barbianu  fiill  went  on^  when 
\  Jlberlco  Barhianl^  his  relation,  and  GaUazzo's  general,  un- 

f]ertook  to  relieve  the  place.  Galeazzo  made  a  polite  apo- 
logy to  the  Florentines  for  his  general's  condud,  and  they 
procured  the  fiege  to'  be  difcontihued.  They,  however,  laid 
iiege  to  C^rocaru  a  town  which  had  belonged  to  the  Roman 
fee,  and  had  been  fold  to  the  Florentines  by  the  pope's  gerte- 
ral  (a  trafllc  not  uncommon  in  thofe  days)  but  treacherouily 
detained  by  him  after  receiving  the  money.  The  Bolognefe 
again  incerpofed,  as  did  the  inhabitants  of  Forliy  and  indeed 
%\\  the  Romagna  and  the  neighbouring  i!ates,  where  the  Fio^ 
reniines  had  now  no  friends  but  AJlorgi  of  Faenza.  The  Fio- 
rentine  hiftorian  himfelf »  feems  to  give  up  the  Florentinis  on 
this  occafion,  and  to  condemn  their  undertaking  the  (iege  of 
Ca/irfftifriy  which  made  all  the  dates  of  Italy ^  even  the  Fem- 
tianSi  their  enemies.  At  laft,  by  friendly  interpofitions,  mat- 
ters were  compromifed  and  left  to  the  arbitration  of  Frandjce 
«f  Carrara. 
Thty/iip--  ^N  the  mean  while  Appianoy  who  was  now  the  governing 
fertC^C"  mail  in  Pi/ay  attempted  to  Tti\xcc  Lucca  to  his  obedience; 
ca.  upon  which  the  Florentines  fent  a  body  of  troops  to  Pefclay 

which  is  but  ten  miles  from  Lueea^  and  a  deputy  to  the  Luc- 
^efe^  to  exhort  them  to  maintain  their  independency.  The 
Lucquefe^  fenfible  of  this  generous  interpofition,  admitted  the 
Florentine  troops  into  their  city,  and  drove  the  befiegers  from 
their  works ;  upon  which  the  friendfhip  was  renewed  between 
the  Florentines  and  the  Lucqueje^  and  the  Pifans  were  detefted 
by  both.  :'         ♦ 

Cmmo-  ACClAWOhh  •  noble  Florentine^  after  various  revolu- 
fionsim  tions  of  power  in  that  city,  was  now  at  its  bead.  He  bad 
f  lorence.  long  concurred  in  the  general  maxims  of  the  ftate  ;  but  all 
of  a  fudden  be  favoured  the  exiles  and  the  admoniflhed,  and 
joined  with  Angehy  the  gonfalonier's  fon,  in  a  proje£t  to  re- 
ftore  aind  rccapacitate  them  to  enjoy  public  honours.  Their 
fchemes  being  made  known  to  the  magiftrates,  all  of  them  as 
one  man  Joined  to  defeat  them  \  and  Acciaivoli,  with  his  ac- 
complices, were  fent  into  exile.  This  amazine  reverfe  of 
fortune,  with  regard  to  a  man  who,  but  a  few  days  before, 
was  little  lefs  than  fovercign  of  the  Florentine  ftate,  is  a  ftrong 
pftef  how  tenacious  the  Florentines  were  then  of  their  liber- 
tics.  Their  feverity  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  Aeciaivoli 
was  a  citizen  of  irreproachable  morals,  both  in  public  and 
private  life  \    and  no  charge  was  brought  againft  him  but 

»  AasYxK.  pag.  227. 
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the  great  credit  he  had  in  the  ftate,  which  his  felIow«'Citizens 
thought  incompatible  with  the  name  of  a  free  government* 
Along  with  him  were  banifhed  ipany  othci^  popular  citizens, 
both  noble  and  ignoble,  fo  that  at  leaft  one  half  of  the  f/o- 
rentine  people  were  at  this  time  deemed  exiles. 

This  year  Galea%zo  obtained  from  the  emperor  of  Ger^  Milan 
many^  who  pretended  to  be  lord  paramount  of  Milan,  lYit^^^ed  into 
title  of  duke,  having  before  that  time  been  defigncd  only^^»'<"^- 
count  of  Virtue^  which  was  his  patrimonial  inheritance.     He 
formally  Agnified  to  the  Florentines  his  new  acceffions  of  ho*' 
nours^  and  they  in  complaifance  celebrated  feftivities  upon  it. 
But  thofe  appearances  of  joy  were  checked  in  the  beginning    A.  D. 
of  the  year  1396,  when  the  exiles  and  the  banditti  invaded     '39^- 
the  Arezzian  territory  with  fire  and  fword.     Th^y  were  foon 
joined  by  Betrbiani^  the  fworn  enemy  of  the  Florentines^  with 
a  great  force»     The  Florentines  knew  that  Barbiant*s  troops 
were  mercenaries,  and  wifely  refolved  to  deal  with  them  aa 
fuch.    They  offered  money  to  their  two  leaders,  CanteUi  and 
FiSppo  of  Pifdy  and  thereby  prevailed  with  theni  to  leave  Bar- 
^/Wsfervice,  and  to  enter  into  theirs.    We  ,are '  not  autho- ^y^^^^  ^/* 
rized  upon  the  face  of  hiflory  to  fay  what  the  fecret  views  oithe  FIo- 
the  Florentine  government  were  at  this  time ;   but  it  is  cer*  rentines. 
tain  that  the  Italian  ilates  thought  them  to  be  dangerous.   ., 
The  generals  and  troops  that  the  Florentines  bought  off  from 
Barbiani,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred  horfe,    joined 
their  army,  which  was  in  Modetta^  under  Bartolomeo  of  Prato 
and  Jntonio  Obizi,  and  made  excurfions  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Reggio  and  Parma,  by  which  all  BarbianPs  fchemes  fell  to 
the  ground.    Galeazzo  complained  bitterly  of  thofe  diforders. 
The  Florentines  anfwered,  that  Cantelli's  men  (for  Pietro  of 
Pija  bad  been  detained  by  Barbiani)  were  not  in  the  fervice 
01  Florence,  they  having  received  only  as  it  were  a  retaining 
fee»  in  cafe  their  fervices  (hould  be  required ;  a  practice  they 
had  learned  from  Galeazzo  himfelf.    This  apology,  howevee, 
fcems  to  be  very  evafive,  it  being  notorious  that  they  were  in 
the  Florentine  pay  \    for  after  re-eftablifhing  Nicholas  of  Fen- 
rara  in  his  government,  they  marched   to  Tujcany,   where 
they  were  employed  by  the  Lucqueje  againft  the  Pifam  of  Jip- 
fiano^t  party,  whom  the  Florentines  fecretly  hated.     Appian9 
upon  this  applied  to  Barbiani,  who  marched  with  his  rentiain^- 
ing  forces  to  his  adiflance  j    upon  which  the  Florentine  metr 
cenaries  retired  to  Lucca,  and  the  reft  of  the  feafon  was  fpent 
in  mutual  fkirmifbes  of  no  great  importance. 

Meak  while,  the  Florentine  deputies  Sit  Milan  fent  advice  Galeaz:^q 
of  a  large  body  of  troops,  who  were  marching  tender  the  ^^ptbe 
counts (xJlberigo  zndMale/pina,  by  QalfaZT^*^  Qfdej,  to  the Pi»ns. 

N  4         ^  ajriftanc9 
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affiftafice  of  the  Pifans.  The  Florentines^  affcAing  great  mo- 
deration, net  knowing  where  the  florin  might  fall,  mediated 
ajpeace,  which  wilh  fome  difficulty  they  at  laft  effeifted,  and' 
Hiijcany  was  evacuated  of  all  thofe  mercenaries.  Barbunu 
inarched  into  Lomhardy^  where  he  harrafled  the  Ftrrartfe  and 
the  Montuan.  The  Fhrentines  underftandtng  that  in  this  he 
was  inftigated  by  Gaha%%Oy  prote£led  and  encouraged  the  Pi- 
fan  exilcb  againft  Appiano.  Thus,  matters  for  foroc  time  flood 
neither  in  a  ftate  of  peace  nor  war,  till  Appiano  at  laft  per- ' 
fuaded  Galeazz9  to  enter  upon  hoftilities,  and  to  order  alt  - 
his  troops  and  generals  to  rendezvous  at  Pifa,  which  they  I 
did  in  fuch  numbers  as  ft  ruck  terror  into  Florence.  i 

ffipara-       NotwithstX'nding  this  the  Florentine  raagiftrates  be- 
tiws  rfthe  haved  with  great  intrepidity.     They  now  openly  took  Bartki- 
Florca-      lomew  of  Prato  into  their  pay,  and  gave  the  chief  command 
^^•*        of  their  troops  to  Bernard^  a  French  nobleman  of  great  repu- 
tation, who  brought  along  with  him  ftx  hundred  choice  horft 
and  two  hundred  foot,  which  were  quartered  about  St.  Mi- 
niato  and  Fucetti :    they  likewife  applied  to  the  Bologmfe^  an^ 
their  other  allies ;  tho*  the  affiftance  received  from  them  was 
but  flow  and  infignificant.     The  fitft  ftorm  of  war  k\\  upoa 
the  Lucquefe^  who  were  fuccoured  by  Bernard,     Appiano  \z\i 
hoU  of  this  opportunity  to  attempt  to  furprize  S/.  JAWtf/^, 
a  ftrong  place,  and  of  the  laft  importance  to  FLrence,    For 
this  purpofe  he  tampered  with  Benedetto  Miarigiador't^  one  ti 
the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  entered  it  by  twilight, 
with  no  more  than  feven teen  accomplices,  and  killed  theM 
prefident,  expeding,  as  he  had  concerted  with  AppiatHy  $o 
be  fupported  by  a  ftrong  detachment  from  Pifa.     This  it- 
tachment  happened,   by  mere  accident,    to  fall  in  with  a 
party  of  Florentine  troops ;    and)  imagining  the  whole  con* 
fpiracy  to  be  difcovered,  it  returned  to  Pifa,    The  townf- 
men  of  5/.  Miniato^  perceiving  the  conipirators  were  not  Aip- 
ported,  took  arms  and  drove  them  out  of  the  place ;   and 
the  Florentines^   who,  on  thfc  firft  ^account    they  received, 
thought  that  their  liberties  were  ruined,  look  care  to  guard 
againft  future  furprizes.     This  difappoihtment  ferved  but  the 
more  to  exafperate  Galeazzo  and  his  generals,  whofe  troopi 
now  rendezvoufed  at  Sienna  in  fuch  numbers,  that  the  /%* 
Their  dan- reTKtins  army,  unable  to  keep  die  field,  were  obliged  to  take 
IT.  flielter  in  theii?  fortified  places. 

It  was  generally  thought  at  Florence^  that  the  firft  opeM* 

tions  of  the  enemy  wpuld  be  againft  Arezzo^  which  is  at  tli<? 

-  fame  diftance  as  Florence  is  from  Sietmai  but,  comrary  toex- 

peftation,  they  direfled  their  nwlrch  agairnft  Florence  iefclP, 

their  force  being  ten  thoufand  cavalry,  and  a  proportioi^able 

ijumbcf 
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aumbcr  (^infantry.    As  no  War  bftd  been  formally  declared^ 
the  country  people  not  beinij  upon  their  guard,  were  in  a  moft 
miferable  fituatiofi,  being  purftied  half  naked  into  Florence^ 
and  the  neighbouring  towns,  by  the  enen^y,  who  proceeded, 
wherever  they  came,  with  fire  and  (word,  fo  that  the  whole 
country  about  Florence  was  in  a  blaze.     The  Florentines^  per- 
ceiving their  danger,  ordered  Bernard  ^ni  their  army  todvaw 
near  their  city,- whilft,  happily  for  them,  their  enemies  under- 
took the  fiege  of  Segni^  a  ftrong  town  near  Florence.    Not . 
being  able  to  take  it,  their  generals  began  to  differ  amongft     ^  j^ 
thcmfelves,  and ,  their  army  to  moulder  away;    fo  that  the     ilan. 
whole  expeditiorr  returned  to  Sienna^ 

FLORENCE  being  thus  delivered  from  one  of  the  greateft 
dangers  that  had  ever  threatened  her,  was  in  danger  of  being 
ruined  by  the  rigorous  difcipline  of  her  general.     Galeazztr 
was  at  this  time  entirely  intent  upon  reducing  Mantua^  which 
he   befieged  by  land  and  water;    and  diiTentions  increafing 
amongA  his  generals,  Paok  Vrfini  and  Biordi^  with  feveral 
other  general  officers,  entered  with  their  troops  into  the  fcr- 
vice  of  the  Florentines,    As  moft  of  them  were  foldiers  of  for- 
tune, the  fubje6h  of  Florence  ibmetimes  fufFered  equally  from 
thenn  as  from  their  enemies.     Bartholomew  of  Prato  was  next 
in  command  to  Bernard  iri  the  F'lorentine  army;    but.  not  Barthob- 
breeding  the  other's  fuperiority,  he  plundered  fomc  maga-  mew  of 
ziaes  which  the  general  h^d  ereded  for  the  ufe  of  his  army ;  Prato /«f 
upon  which  Bernard  put  him  to  death.     This  punifliment'^  death. 
infltded  on  a  general  officer,  who,  in  his  military  capacity, 
was  efteemed  to  be  equal  if  not  fuperior  to  Bernard  himfelf^ 
highly  difgufled*  the  Florentine  auxilraries  and  mercenaries. 
Paolo  Urjini  Sind  Felifpo  of  Pi/a,  who  was  now  in  the  Floren- 
tine  fervice,  feparated  horn  Bernard  \    and  it-^was  with  the 
greatdl  difficulty  that  the  field-deputies  kept  the  reft  of  the 
army  together ;   but  they  aded'  with  fo  much  prudence  and 
jpefolution,.  that  their  country*  fufFered  but  little  in  th9  end, 
by  the'  example  of  juftice  that  had  been  rnade^ 

Th58  was  the  more  wonderful,  as  the  eneihy  was  ftHI  very  y^i?  pio- 
powerful  in  Tufctmy  and  Mantua^  a  ft^te  in  alfhmce  with^i^-  rentines 
rgfue^     Count  i/ft^r/^v-commanded  the  Pifanztnty  zt  Sienna  \fuccour 
and  Z'  great'  body  of , the  Pifan  troops  were  encamped  about  Mantua. 
PoUdoHo  and  (joriona.    Notwithftiaffding  all   the  difficulties 
and  dangers'  Aat  then  furrounded^  the  FlormttntSy  they  rc- 
folved  t<i  fuccbur  Mantua^  and  for  that  purpofe  gave  the 
command  of  a  bodyo^  trobps*  to  count  Huguer  de  Montfbrt; 
who  Wa9  foon  fiip^eded  in  yiistommzTtd  by  Cario'Maiatefiay 
a  much  abler  general.     All  this  while  the  war  was  carried 
veiy  brifldy  on  in  Tufcanj^  but  generally  to  the  advantage  of 

the 
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Oi^  Fkrintines^  whofe  incurfions  reached  to  the  v6ry  gatte  of 
Sisnna  and  Pifa. 
Cen/^raey  Xhe  more  glorious  the  conduft  of  the  Flormines  ^n 
in  Flo-  abroad,  the  greater  was  their  danger  at  home.  Mafo  deA 
rencc  j  hi^i^  ever  fincc  the  banifliment  of  Acciaivoliy  had  held  the 
chief  fvwy  in  Fhrenct^  where  he  was  hated  by  a  gre,at  part  of 
the  cjtisens.  The  chief  of  the  exiles  refided  at  this  time  2t 
Bolognay  and  they  held  a  private  correfpondence  with  ?/|- 
gielto  and  Baronio  Cavieciulli  ',  two  citizens  who  lived  adroo- 
niOied  and  fequeftered  frohi  the  government  of  Flormt* 
Thofe  two  perfons  invited  fix  young  noblemen  of  great  qua- 
lity, and  two  citizens  of  meaner  degree,  to  return  fecreily  to 
the  city,  and  to  begin  an  infurre£tion  in  favour  of  the  exiled 
citizens,  by  afTaflinating  Jlhizi.-  The  names  of  the  confpi' 
rators  were  Pachio  Cavicduliiy  Thomas  de  Ricci^  Jntonio  k 
A4idics,  Benedetto  Spini^  Antonio  GiKolami^  and  Crijioforo  Car- 
lone.  Tbofe  thoughtlefs  young  noblemen  met  with  the  fate 
their  raihnefs  merited.  Being  admitted  into  the  city,  one 
of  their  fpies  watched  ^/&/2i's  houfe;  apd  upon  his  coming 
abroad  they  ran  to  kill  him,  but  either  cafually  or  advifedly 
he  flipt  into  an  apothecary's  (hop,  and  efcaped  the  danger. 
This  difappointment  did  not  daunt  the  confpiratoi^.  Flouriih- 
ing  their  fwords  they  called,  out  ^^  Liberty  and  defiruAion  to 
*'  the  tyrants,"  and  killed  two  perfons  of  the  oppofite  party.. 
Mcoverei  '^^'^  proceeding  ftruck  the  citizens  with  horror,  fo  that  ijot 
andpw  ^  ^^"  joined  the  confpirators,  who  retired  to  the  church  of 
nified.  ^^*  Bjparata^  determined  to  (ell  their  lives  as  dear  as  tbey 
could.  The  church  doors,  however,  were  broken  open,  and 
the  confpirators  either  killed  or  feized,  and  after  trial  put  to 
death. 
Another  MACfllAVEL  informs  us,  that  when  this  infuneflioii 
€0n/firacf^^^^  fappre(red,  Florence  efcaped  another  cohfpiracy,  formed 
by  Galeazsco  againft  her  liberty.  His  plot  was  to  introduce  a 
company  of  refolute  banditti  into  the  city,  where  they  were 
to  be  admitted  by  accomplices  of  their  own  party,  and  to 
murder  all  the  magiitrates  and  minifters  of  ftate.  OotSm- 
miato  was  Qakazzo's  chief  agent  in  this  confpiracy,  which 
lie  opened  to  Silvefter  CavicciuIUt  who  difcovered  the  whole  to 
the  magiftrates.  Sammiat0  was  taken,  and  being  put  to  the 
rack  dilclofed  all  the  particulars  \  but  only  he  and  another 
confpiratoriJtfvj^were  put  to  deaths  ThoOg^i  it;s  probable 
that  this  confpiracy  v^as  more  imaginary  thap  real,  yet  a  6a- 
lia,  or  court  of  enquiry,  was  immediately  ereSed  for  puoi(b* 
ing  all  concerned  in  it,  and  they  proceeded  with  fuch  rigour, 

^  Machxavbl,  book  iii.   .Aretin,  pag.  233. 
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li&t,  befid^s  a  great  number  of  mechanics,  fix  of  the  family 
►f  Ricei^  fix  of  the  Alberti^  two  of  the  Mi(Ucu  three  of  the 
kalu  two  of  the  Strozzi^  together  with  Bind!  AlttyUiti^  and 
Bernardo  Admidrt^  were  found  guilty,  and  the  families  of 
4)beTti  Ricci  and  Medici^  were  sdmoniflied  for  ten  vears. 
!Sot  contented  with  this,  they  condemned  Antonio  AWerti^  tho' 
jnc  of  the  moft  harnnlefs  men  in  Florenci^  to  the  payment  df 
I  large  fine,  and  to  be  banifibed  three  hundred  miles  diftance 
from  the  city;  and  they  afterwards  baniflied  all  the  defcep- 
iants  of  the  Alberti  family  who  were  above  fifteen  years  of  age. 

DtJRiNG  thofe  'domeftic  concuflions,  the  Florentines  were  The  FIo- 
making  a  great   figure    in   Lomharufy^    where   their  general  rencines 
Carb  Malate/ia  raifed  the  fiege  o(  Mantua^  with  the  entire  ^£/^tf' Ga- 
defeat  of  Galeazzo*s  army.     His  camp  was  taken,  as  werc^^^zo; 
about  two  thoufand  of  his  cavalry,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  fmall  (hipping,  which  had  been  employed  in  the 
fiege.     Galeazzo  upon  this  fent  orders  for  count  AWerigo  to 
leave  Tu/cany,  and  to  march  to  his  afliftance.     His  departuie 
left  the  Florentines  at  liberty  to  ;^evcnge  themfelves  to  the  full 
upon  the  ^Pifans  and  the  Siennefe^  for  the  dreadful  calamities     '  \ 
they  had  lately  inflided  on  their  ftate.     Their  fuccefles  in 
Tujcany,  however,  were  fomewhat  abated  by  the  unfavour- 
able turn  their  affairs  took  in  Lombardy^  where  their  troops 
bad  negleded  to  purfue  the  great  advantage  they  had  obtained 
over  Galekzo,    This  remiJTneis,  together  with  many  of  them  ^^^  /^ 
leaving  the  fervice,  gave  the  latter  an  opportunity  of  reco-^^;.^^.   ^ 
vering  all  his  (hipping,  and  of  (hutting  up  the  few  Florentines  <vaniares. 
tbat  remained  within  their  entrenchments.    To  complete  the 
misfortunes  of  the  Florentines^  their  general  Malatejia  wag 
abfent  at  this  time,  and  their  allies  were  extremely  backward 
in  affifting  them,  becaufe  the  pope  and  the  Venetians,  had  un« 
dertaken  to  mediate  a  peace  at  Imola, 

Though  Alberigo  had  left  Lombardy^  yet  a  body  of  Mila-  Revolution 
«(/i  troops  dill  remained  zi  Pifa,  Their  behaviour  was  fo^/Pifa. 
infupportable  to  the  inhabitants,  that  a  formal  battle  enfued, 
in  which  moft  of  the  foldiers  Were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken 
prifeners,  and  they  who  efcaped  were  forced  to  fly  t>ut  of  the 
<^'«y.  Amongft  the  veounded  was  Paola  Savelli  their  general ; 
«nd  amongft  the  prifoners  were  fevcral  officers  of  great  rank. 
Thetownfmen  made  themfelves  mafters  of  all  the  arms,  horfes^ 
and  baggage  that  had  belonged  to  the  foldiers,  wlio,  as  they 
gave  out,  intended  to  feize  upon  and  plunder  their  city.  This 
€veot  gave  vaft  pleafure  to  the  Fl&rentines^  who  immediately 
^nt  a  deputation  with  offers  of  affiftance  and  fupport  to  the 
rj^j,  whom  they  congratulated  upon  their  recovered  liberty. 
The  deputies  were  received  with  great  civility  j    but  the  ad- 
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drefa  of  Gatiaxz^.  fru(lr»ted  their  fi:h<  me.  He  laid  tKe  blame 
of  what  had  happened  entirely  upon  the  rspaciournefs  and 
imprudence  of  his  own  foldiers,  and  highly  commended  cbe 
Ptfans  for  what  they  had  done.  By  this  meai^s,  and  by  the 
management  of  /tppian$y  ftill  th«  implacable  enemy  of  the  fi- 
reniines^  the  war  between  the  two  ftatcs  was  renewed  ;  and  the 
/"/^r/n^/^^j  plundering  9I I  the  trad  of  coaft  between  P^  aixl 
Leghorn^  returned  to  Florence  loaded  wilh  plunder. 
A  nefotia-  %^^^  negotiation  for  peace  ftill  went  on  at  fmola ;  but  6V 
i/Mjor  l^^^zo^  having  now  recovered  his  affairs,  infiftcH  upon  lucb 
peace,  unreafonable  terois  as  gave  umbrage  to  the  f^enetians^  who 
had  for  fome  time  been  jealous  of  his  power.  He  was  liiil 
carrying  on  the  fiege  of  Mantua ;  but  the  Venetians  nowfent 
a  formal  ambafty,  requiring  him  to  raife  it,  or  to  exped 
them  for  his  enemies.  I'his  denunciation  fo  greatly  alarmed 
GaleazzOf  that  he  began  to  treat  of  peace  in  good  earneil|. 
and  the  conferences  were  removed  to  Pavia,  ,  This  neeoiia- 
tiondid  not,  however,  flacken  the  preparations  of  the  flcrti^ 
tines  for  war ;  for  while  the  negotiations  were  depending,  thcjf 
fent  deputies  to  hire  troops  both  in  France  and  Germany, 
A.  D.  About  the  beginning  of  the  jear  1398,  Biordi^  a  foUicr 
iiog.  of  I  fortune^  who  had  by  turns  ferved  Galea%%$  and  tbe/i»« 
rentines^  was  killed  by  a  private  inhabitant  of  Perugia^  where 
he  had  for  fome  time  domineered.  The  townfinen,  hov* 
ever,  did  not  approve  of  the  manner  of  his  deami,  wbidi 
Bhrdi^s  friend&  and  followers  revenged  upon  the  murderer*! 
family,  he  htmfeU  efcaping.  The  Flor-entines  offered  thePf* 
rugians  a  body  of  troops  for  their  protection,  which  was  ac' 
cepted  of;  but  foon  after  the  family  of  the  Uhertini^  aodfe* 
«  veral  noblemen  of  great  intereft  in  Tufcany^  declared  for  Ga* 

leazzo^  and  put  themfelves  and  their  pofleffions  under  his 
proteftion.  This  defedion  alarmed  the  Florentines  the  more, 
as  he  had  found  means  to  furprife  Civitellay  a  ftrong  cafile  is 
the  neighbourhood  of  Arexzo,  All  thofe  events  fecmed  to 
indicate  a  continuance  of  the  war ;  but  the  Florentines^  beifig 
now  joined  by  the  Veneiiam^  were  encouraged  to  hope  fol 
affiftance^from  feveral  powerful  princes,  both  in  Francs^ 
Jtafyk  In  the  mean  while  they  regained  poiTeflion  of  0'^^ 
teUa ;  and  it  was  agreed  between  them  and  GaUazz»,  that 
as  it  was  next  to  impoflible  for  them  to  fettle  the  terms 
of  a  definitive  peace,  that  they  fhould  conclude  a  truce  Atf 
J  truce  ^^"  years.  This  meafure  being  determined  upon,  the  Fk- 
concluded.  ^^^^^^^  countermanded  the  troops  that  were  preparing  ^ 
march  to  their  affiftance ;  but  that  was  far  from  reftoriog  die 
tranquility  of  Tufcany.  Galeazzo^  and  the  enemies  of  the 
Florentines^  foon  perceived  that  all  tkaview  of  iYitVtnei^ 
A  was 
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[ras  to  keep  the  war  out  of  Lombardy^  and  that  the  Fkrenitnes 
were  to  expert  i)0  affiftancc  from  them  in  Tufcany.  The 
troops,  therefore^  who  had  been  difmiffcd  by  Galeazzo^  b/  his 
ronntvance  broke  into  ^ufcany^  and  took  quarters  in  the  5i-  ' 
tnnefe^  while  the  Vbert'tni,  and  the  othcf  noblemen  in  th«  Ca- 
fantitiy  finding  that  they  v/ere  furrounded  by  the  Florentine  for- 
trcfles  and  territories,  took  arms  to  open  thcmfe'ves  a  free 
cgrcfs  and  regrefs  to  ^nd  from  their  tftates,  which  were  rc- 
fufed  them  by  fhe  Florentines. 

By  this  time  Jppiano  of  Pi/ay  and  his  eldeft  fon  Vamfes^Revolutien 
being  dead,  his  fecond  fon  G^rardo  fucceedcd  to  his  powers  ^  Pif*» 
Pretending  to  be  well  affeScd  towards  the  FlorentineSy  and  jea-  . 
lousof  GuleaoLzo^  he  fent  GroJJolim^  one  of  his  W\txi^^y  pri- 
vately to  Florence^  to  confer  with  fome  of  the  chief  men  there 
about  entering  intq  a  league  with  them.    The  terms  he  de- 
manded was,  that  the  Fhrentines  fliould,  at  their  own  ex^nce^ 
furnifli  him  with  and  pay  fix  hundred  horfe  and  two  hundred 
foot ;  but  the /y^r/xr//;?^/,  thinking  the  demand  mercenary  and 
dilhonourable,  rejefled  ir,  tho*  they  ofFered  to  become  the 
hearty  allies  oif  the  Pi/am  upon  an  equal  honourable  footing. 

In  the  year  1399  the  war  ag^in  raged  in  Tufcany^  and  Ga^  A.  D. 
Uazzn\  p^rty  in  Pija  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ]ate  ne-  ^399* 
gotiation  with  the  Florentiytes^  prevailed  wfth  Gerrndo^  wbo^^f  ^ 
was  unequal  to  the  port  he  held,  partly  by  force  and  partly  *^^*°7' 
by  perfuafions,  to  refign  to  him  the  governtnent  of  PI  fa.  The 
"fkriniines  confidered  this  acquifition  as  a  threatnk^g  blow  to 
the  independency  of  their  ftate,  and  the  rather,  as  he  made  no 
fecretthat  he  would  likewife  foon  render  himfelf  mafter  both 
of  Sienna  and  Perugia,  As  to  the  Siennefe^  ihey  had  been 
^ong  his  allies,  but  never  his  fubje£ls  ;  and  they  ft  ill  retained 
an  appearance  of  independency.  The  P^ugians  «cre  in  a 
worfc  fituation.  The  pope  claimed  the  ibvercignty  of  their 
ftate,  as  having  been  formerly  annexed  to  the  Ice  of  Rsme^ 
and  gave  his  general  orders  to  reduce  it.  The  Perygians  upon 
this  applied  for  protection  tn  the  FJarentines^  who,  ufiwilling 
to  embroil  themfelves  with  his  hotinefp,  declined  being  con- 
,cerned  in  the  affair.  The  Perugians^  who  mortally  hated  all 
fobjcdion  to  the  pope^  were  then  forced  to  apply  for  prote<3ion 
toGaleazzo^  which  he  readily  granted  them,  before  the  FJo- 
reminesy  })Y  the  perfuafion  of  fome  of  their  beft  patriots,  could 
'fpair  the  falfe  ftep  they  had  made  when  "they  rejeflcd  the  of- 
fers of  the  Perugians,  The  cbnfequence  of  thofc  g*«at  acq«jifi* 
^ns  made  by  GaUaizo^  was,  that  the  Bobgnefe  renounced  their 
kague  with  Phrtnce^  and  entered  into  his  alliance,  ar>d  the  Sww- 
*yi  fubmitted  to  him.  Thus  he  became  more  powerful  than 
<w  xnTufianyj  without  giving  the  Elorerttines  any  handle  for 
«>»plaining  that  he  had  violated  the  truce.  S  E  C  T* 
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Coniainingthe  Dijtreffes  of  the  Florentines.  ?iwr 
Country  ravaged  by  a  Plague.  A  Confpiracy  difco* 
vereJ.  Revolutions  in  the  Empire,  ^he  Florcn- 
tines  invite  the  Emperor  into  Italy.     His  Arrkd 

;  there.  He  Mfagrees  with  //?^  Florentines,  and  re- 
turns to  Germany.  The  Duke  of  Milan  complm 
of  the  Florentines,  fFar  in  the  Holognak.  Ik&fh 
of  Galeazzo.  ^he  Adventures  of  A  re  tin  the  Hip- 
rian.  Conqueji  of  Pifa  iy  the  Florentines.  Revo- 
lutions in  the  Popedom,  The  Council  of  Conftancc 
is  held.  An  Account  of  Braccio  the  Perugian.  Wa 
between  /A^  Florentines  and  /A^  Milanefe.  Pmi 
concluded.  The  Emperor  Sigifmund  arrives  in  Italyj 
returnSy  and  dies.  Dijireffes  of  the  Florentines,  i 
general  Council  held  at  Ftrrara.  The  Duke  ofSrfOj 
chofen  Pope.  Tufcany  invaded  by  Nicholas  of  Pi- 
cino>  who  is  conquered  in  the  Tear  1 44.0. 

Doaf/r  c/"  ^T^  H  E  year  1400  opened  with  a  very  gloomy  profpeflto 
the  Flo-  •*-  the  Florentines^  through  the  growing  power  of  Galetim^ 
rentiJies.  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  Uhertini  and  the  Cajm 
lords  on  the  other.  To  add  to  their  diOrefles,  Uguaio^  who 
was  their  the  leading  man  or  lord  of  Corionay  feemed  difpoiin 
to  favour  Galeaztco^  by  prohibiting  provtitons  or  goods  ol 
any  kind  to  be  carried  through  his  dominions  to  Florence^  un« 
lels  the  Florentines  would  grant  him  moft  unreafonable  terais. 
To  oblige  them  to  comply,  he  prevailed  with  fome  of  tbf 
JrezTuani  to  furprife  Montagnanaj  a  firong  place,  extreoKl) 
convenient  for  either  party,  when  at  war  with  the  other.  TU 
z8t  of  hoftility  brought  on  others  from  the  FUrentims.  The^ 
fent  one  of  their  generals,  with  a  party  of  horfe,  to  open  th^ 
paffiges  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  that  Uguccio  had  daiBine' 
up,  which  was  done  without  any  oppofition  from  him.  h 
the  mean  while,  Galeazzo  fent  tour  hundred  horfe  into  the 
Cafantin^  to  ad  as  an  opportunity  (houfd  prefent,  and  fofkred 
a  war  between  the  Bolognefe  and  AJiorgt  of  Faenza. 
AterrihU  During  thofe  commotions,  fo  terrible  a  peftilence  broke 
feftikme.  out  at  Florence^  that  it  threatened  to  depopulate  the  city.  & 
fwept  off  equally  the  old  and  youag  of  both  fexes ;  nor  w>3 
there  any  avoiding  it,  but  by  fiighc.    All  the  priacipal  '^^^' 
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bitan^  retired  to  rtic  Bobgnefes  and  of  thofe  whofe  circum* 
fiances  did  not  permit  thetxi  to  fly,  no  fewer  than  thirty  thou* 
fand  died  in  ai  few  weeks.  This  peAilence  ceadng  in  other 
places  of  Italy,  as  well  as  Florence^  the  war  raged  with  more 
violence  than  ever.  Paolo  Guiniji  fei^ed  the  government  of 
Lucca,  Uguccto  lord  of  Coriona^  and  Robert  count  of  Pupia^ 
one  of  the  Cafantin  lords,  died.  Both  of  them  had  been 
enemies  to  Florence ;  but  the  latter,  upon  his  death-bed,  had 
made  the  Florentines  the  guardians  of  his  infant  fon,  who  was 
accordingly  bred  up  at  Florence.  Francifco  de  Cafali  had  fuc- 
ceedcd  his  kinfman  Uguccto  in  the  government  of  Cortona,  . 
ajid  feemed-  better  inclined  towards  the  Florentines  than  his 
predeceflbr  had  been.  Guinijiy  the  new  lord  of  Lucca,  afFeAed  -  » 
a  neutrality  ;  btrt  being  tampered  with  bv  GaUazzo^  he  civilly 
declined  entering  into  a  league  with  the  Florentines. 

The  late  peftilencc  had  given  the  difafFe^ed  Florentines  an  A  plot  iif- 
opportunity  of  caballing  againft  the  government^  and  a  ^zw^^overed^ 
of  them,  who  had  fled  to  the  Bolognefe^  had  entered  into  a  ^^dpu^ 
confpiracy  for  murdering  the  magiftrates,  and  placing  theov-  ^'fi^^^ 
,felves  in  their  feats;  and^  in  (faort,   for  altering  the  whple 
.fyftem  of  the  civil  government.     The  confpiracy  was  difco- 
vercd  by  Silvejlro  Jdimari,  who  had  been  folicited  to  enter 
into  it  by  Ricciy  one  of  the  fadion,  and  who  difclofmg  the 
whole  to  the  government,  they  feizcd  and  piit  to  death  the 
ringleaders  of  the  confpiracy,   and  fentenced  to  baorfbment 
many  of  their  confederates,   who  had  not  yet  returned  to 
Florence. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  Giovanni  BentivogUo  feized  Revolution 
upon  the  government  of  Bohgna.    This  was  an  event  of  (o-at  Bolo^ 
great  importance  to  the  Florentines ^  that  they  fent  an  extraor-  na,  , 
dinary  deputation,  compofed  of  the  ableft  and  greateft  men 
of  their  ftate,  to  congratulate  him  upon  bis<acceflion  to  that 
government,  and  to  offer  him  the  friend(bip  and  afliftance  of 
Florence.    Galeaxzo  was  not  behind  them  in  the  fame  pro- 
feffions ;  and  his  deputies  feemed  to  vie  with  thofe  of  Florence 
in  courting  BentivogUo'^  friendfhip ;    but  he  leaned  towards 
the  former.     The  afl^irs  of  Italy  were  now  about  to  aiTume 
a  new  face.  ■. 

The  emperor  Charks  IV.  was  fucceeded  in  th;e  empire  German 
by  his  fon  Wemejlausy  whofe  wicked  difpofition  was  heightened  ^ff»iri. 
^  an  tnfantty  of  mind,  contra<£^ed  through  intemperance  \ 
and,  after  variotis  rcvolutiohs  of  fortune,  he  was  depofed 
fronf  the  empire,  the  clefloi-s  having  chofen  Robert  count- 
palatine  of  the  ^^m^,  and  duice  of  Bavaria,  to  fucceed  him. 
Atnongft  the  other  nlarks  of  mifgovemment //^n^^<7»r  was 
Charged  with^  one  wa^  that  hf  had>  t^  the  prejudice  of  the 
'•      ^  \  impe- 
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imperial  dignity^  fold  the  rights  of  the  empire  oyer  Lonharif 
to  Galeazzo  for-  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  crowns  (jif 
gold,  and  given  hitn  the  tide  of  duke  of  Milan.  The  depo- 
luion  of  Wifiafkiui  gave  the  Fhrentiiui  hopes  of  afliftana 
from  the  new  emperor^  who  fent  ambafiddors  to  Rom  to  fig- 
«  nify  his  eledioo  to  Benedi£i^  one  of  the  popes ;  for  there  were 

two  then  in  Europe.     The  Florentines  hearing  his  ambafladors 
were,  on  the  road,  treated  theqa  with  extraordinary  civilities, 
and  fent  deputies  of  their  o^n  into  Germany  to  invite  the  em- 
A.  D.    peror  into  Italf.     He  heard  them  with  great'  complacency; 
1401.    .but,  like  his  predeceflbrs,  all  his  anfwen  implied  that  heex- 
peded  they  were  to  give  him  money. 
ne  Vlo-       Soon  aiftcr  BeniivogUo  continued  the  war  that  had  been 
rentines     entered  into  between  J/iorgi  of  Faenza  and  the  Bolcgrtcfe,  and 
^^^^'  both  Galeazzo  and  xhe  Florentines  fent. him  auxiliaries;  but 
'  ^*®fi**^»    Aftcrgi  being  well  fupported,  a  peace  was  concluded  between 
him  and  Benttvogli^y  to  the  great  diflike  of  count  Jiberi^o^ 
who  commanded  a  feparate  body  of  twelve  hundred  borfif, 
apd  was  j^orgi\  bitter  enemy*     His  refentmenc  went  fo  far, 
that  he  brought  Gedea%z9  to  take  part  againft  BentivogH^ 
whofe  chief  dependence  now  was  upon  the  Florentines^  as 
theirs  was  upon  the  emperor.     They,  therefore,  being  every 
day  apprehenfive  that  all  Tufcanyy  if  not  all  lialy^  would  fall 
under  the  power  of  Galea%%7^  prefled  him,  more  than  ever^  to 
come  to  their  relief,  and  a  bargain  between  them  was  at  lad 
flrtick.     The  Florenifnes  obliged  themfelves  to  pay  to  the 
and  invite  emperor  two  hundred  thoufand  golden  ducats,  part  in  hand, 
Ufeemparor  and  part  as  foon  as  he  entered  Galeazzo* s  dominions  in  a  hof- 
into  Italy,  tile  manner.     The  payment  of  this  vaft  fum  w^s  agreed 
to  be  made  zt.  Venice  by  the  hands  oi  Buci^  a  Florentine  mer- 
chant of  great  credit  and  reputation.     The  emperor,  that  he 
might  touch  the  money,  filled  all  Italy  with  the  news  of  his 
preparations ;  but,  after  the  firft  payment,  they  were  fomc- 
what  flackened.     He  arrived,  however,  at  Trent  \  and,  io  or- 
der to  be  intitled  to  the  refidue  of  the  money,  he  advanced 
agatraft  Brefda^  a  town  belopging  to  Galeazzo.     Tliere  the 
latter  oppoied  him  with  a  flrong  body  of  Italian  cavalry;  and 
though  the  emperor's  army,  having  been  joined  by  JjofM 
duke  of  Aufiria^  and  other  German  princes,  was  very  nu- 
merous, y«t  it  was  intirely  defeated  by  Galeazzo's  genaab* 
and  obliged   to  retire  tp  7r«ol  with  vaft   lpi«.     Afhamed 
to  return  to  Germany^  without  doing  fpmething  worthy  bis 
great  name  and  preparations,  he  was  perfuaded  by  the  Fl&ra* 
lj»r  deputies,  and  Framifeo  of  Carrara^  to  march  to  Paiua\ 
where  a  new  deputation,  confifting  of  the  four  gr^atefl  mea 
in  Fkren^f  attended  him  with  fix  lumdrcd  Italian  horfe,  com- 
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inanueJ  by  the  famous  Sfor%a,  Thofc  deputies,  iri  conferring 
witrt  him,  found  that  he  had  nothing  really  in  view  but  to 
get  the  remainder  o^  the  money,  and  that  he  was  fo  raiferably 
poor  he  could  not  keep  his  army  together,-  without  depending 
on  the  Florentines. 

Tills  inability  of  the  emperor  was  a  tender  point  for  tht  He.decei'ves 
fiorentihei ;  and  therefore  jiWizi  and  Fittoriy  who  were  at  the  them, 
head  of  the  deputation,  returned  to  Florence^  where  they  gave 
a  verbal  account  of  their  negociation.     The  Florentinesi   un- 
willinjj^hat  the  emperor's  indigence  flioold  be  publicly  known j 
fent  tfcih   inftruftions  to  their  deputies,  who  remained  with 
him  ditPaduat  promifing  to  gratify  all  his'demandsj  provided, 
he  would  continue  with  his  army  in  Italy  all  the  winter^  and 
enter  upon   hoililities  againil  GaUazzo  early  in  the  fpring. 
But  he  infiiied  not  only  updn  the  refidue  of  the  money  being 
immediately  paid,  but  that  they  (hould  enter  upon  a  new  fub- 
fidiary  treaty  with  him,  if  he  remained  in  Italy,     The  Flo- 
untinesy  forefeeing  his  drift,  refufed  to  comply  with  his  terms  3  ^ 

and,  after  fpending  a  month  in  mutual  altercations,  he  or- 
dered his  army  to  retreat  towards  Germany ;  while  he  himfelf 
went  to  Fenice^  where  he  complained  moft  bitterly  of  the  in- 
finccriry  of  the  Florentines^  and  theii^  breach  of  good  faich: 
The  Florentines,  who  greatly  dependcfl  on  the  Venetians^  took 
care  to  fend  two  deputies  to  undeceive  thea|.  In  a  pubiic 
audience  they  obtained,  they  complained,' though  with  great 
decenify,  in  their  turti,  that  the  emperor  had  not  fulfilled  his 
engagements.  They  infixed,  that  he  had  received  more  than 
half  the  money  that  had  been  promifed  him  j  and  that  the 
remainder  was  to  be  paid  only  after  he  had  begun  hoflilities 
againtt  Galeazzo  with  a  powerful  army  ;  that  his  army  was 
weak,  and  that  he  had  retreated  from  their  enemy  upon  the 
firft  appearance  of  dalnger.  The  f^enetians  feemed  to'  take 
part  with  the  Florentines -f  but  ftrenuoufly  endeavoured  to 
make  up  matters  between  them.  All  their  mediation  was 
fruitlefs^  and  the  emperor  left  their  city. 

Nothing  but  the  imminent  danger  of  the  Fhr/nttnes  could  tmtreturns 
have  prevailed  with  them  to  have  continued  this  negotiation,  to  Padua* 
The  event  was,  that  the  emperor,  upon  his  receiving  the 
money  he  demanded^  countermanded  the  march  of  his  troops, 
and  returned  to  Paduoy  where  he  pafled  the  winter. 

It  is  evideotj  that  at  this  time  the  Florentines  wefre  the  only  Great /pi- 
people  of  fpirit  in  Italy.     Neither  the  pope  nor  the  Venetians  rlt  of  thi 
could  be  brought  to  declare  againft  Galeazzo  ;  and  the  em-  Floren- 
pcror,  pretending  he  could  not  work  impoffibilities,  returned  ^^^^cs  \ 
to  Germany,     All  this  time  Galeazzo\  aipbaffadors,  and  the 
Florentine  deputies,  were  pleading  the  caufc  of  their  principals 
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at  Venice  ;  but  the  Venetians^  though  they  appeared  on  all  aC« 
cafions  to  fide  with  the  Florentines,  could  not  be  prevailed  lipoit 
to  depart  from  their  neutrality.  The  emperor's  expedition 
into  Italy,  however,  at  the  invitatron  of  the  Florentines^  was 
of  fervice  to  them,  as  it  encouraged  feveral  ftates,  Pijoia 
particularly,  to  oppofc  GaUazxo. 

It  was  no  fooner  known  that  the  emperor  and  his  army 
\vere  on  their  return  to  Germany,  than  Galeazzo  declared  open 
war  againft  Bentivoglio  of  Bologna,  with  whom  he  had  hither- 
to kept  fome  meafures.  He- was  now  reconciled  to  the  prince 
of  Mantua,  whom  he  fent  into  the  Bolognefe  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  comilianded,  under  him,  by  fome  of  the  beft 
general- officers  in  lialy.  The  Florentines,  as  ufual^  were 
taithful  to  their  allies  \  and  fent  their  general  Bernard,  whom 
they  ftill  retained  in  their  fervice,  to  the  affiftanceof  the5fl- 
lognefe.  Some  other  dates,  the  allies  of  Florence,  followed 
their  example,  till  the  Bolognefe  auxiliaries  grew  fo  powerful, 
that  the  Florentines  feemed  to  reft  the  fate  of  Tufcany  and  of 
Italy  upon  that  of  Bologna.  The  Florentines^  and  then:  allies, 
.  took  poft  at  the  village  of  Cafakciy  about  four  miles  fronii  Be- 
logria^  as  being  the  moft  proper  for  covering  that  city  from 
the  attempts  of  the  eneniy-  But  there  was  no  comparifon 
as  toi  the  goodnefs  and  difcipline  of  the  troops.  The  Florm-' 
tines  and  their  allies  were  attacked  with  fuch  fury  by  their  ene* 
mies>  that  they  were  intirely  defeated,  and  all  of  them,  ex- 
cept a  very  few  who  efcaped  to  Bologna,  were  cut  in  pieces. 
Bernard  and  fome  of  the  chief  Florentine  generals  were  made 
prifoners.  The  confequence  of  this  great  defeat  was,  that 
the  enemies  of  Bentivoglio  within  Bologna  took  arms,  and, 
after  killing  him,  opened  their  gates  to  Galeazzo's  psLrtj,  who 
BOW  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Bologna, 

The  Florentines  were  ftruck  with  the  greateft  confterna- 
tion  at  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  an  army,  on  which  was  alt 
their  dependence.  But  their  enemies  were  commanded  by  fo 
many  leaders  of  different  interefts,  that,  far  fmm  purfuing 
their  blow,  they  gave  -the  Florentines  leifurc  to  provide  for 
their  own  fafety.  The  firft  thing  they  did  wis  to  quell  the 
attempts  of  the  Uhaldini  and  the  Cafantim  lords,  who  had  taken 
arms  after  they  heard  the  Floreraines  had  been  defeated;  They 
next  refumed  their  old  fyftem  of  politics,  in  applying  for 
affiftance  to  the  pope  and  the  Venetians,  who,  they  knew, 
were  very  uneafy  at  the  vaft  growth  of  Galeat,%jo%  power;  but 
though  the  friendftiip  of  both  was  fought  with  extreme  ear* 
neftnefs  by  the  Florentines,  both  of  them  feemed  to  dread  the 
horrors  of  a  war.  The  pope's  ftrength  lay  chiefly  in  his  fpj- ' 
litual  armS)   and  he  had  feen  both  Bologna  and  Ferugx^ 
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Wrefted  from  the,  papacy*  The  Fenetians^  pretfenditig  they 
had  fuffered  greatly  by  their  late  wars  with  Genoa^  and  the 
checks  their  trade  had  received,  declined  entering  into  any 
engagemems  with  the  Fhrentmci  againft  Galeazzoy  unlefs  the 
latter  were  at  almdft  all  the  expcnce  of  the  war.  The  F/^-  • 
rtntines  thought  it  ignominious  to  fubmit  to  fuch  conditions, 
and,  dreading  the  infidelity  of  fo  mercenary  a  people,  re- 
jcfled  the  terms. 

While  the  Florentines  were  in. this  ftate  of  difappointmentGalcai&xO* 
and  anxiety,  Galeazxo  fent  ambafTadors  to  Venice  with  ihtpropojcs  a 
propofals  for  peace,  in  which  the  Florentines  were  to  he  in-p^^^f'} 
eluded.    This  news  was  at  firft  difcredited  at  Florence,   and 
Gakazzoh  intention  diftrufted.     At  laft  the  Florentines  or- 
dered their  deputies  at  Venice  to  enter  upon  a  negociation       ' 
y9\{\iGaleax%9  and  the  Venetians  at  the  fame  time.    But  a  grea^ 
event  now  happened,   which  rid   them   of  their  anxieties. 
This  was  the  death  o(  Galeazzo^  who  furvived  the  taking  of 
Bologna  but  a  few  weeks.     According  to  jfreiin  *,  he  was  fin- 
cere  in  his  propofals  for  an  accommodation  with  Florence,  that 
he  might  leave  his  fons,  who  were  very  young,  in  peaceable 
pofleffibn  of  his  great  and  opulent  dominions.     Bilius  ^,  a 
Mlanefe  contemporary  hiftorian^  is  filent  as  to  his  fincerily  3 
and,  to  the  jglory  of  Florence,  he  tells  us,  that  they  were  the 
Only  people  in  it/2ly  whom  Galeaz:^o  had  not  made  either  his 
fubjefts  or  his  friends  y  and  that,  had  he  lived  but  a  few  days 
longer,   Florence,  now  dcferted  by  all  her  allies,  muft  have 
been  conquered,  as  fixteen  thoufand  horfe,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  foot,  were  on  their  march  againft  it  as  fai*  as  Sienna^ 
when  they  received  orders   to  halt.     The  Florentines  found 
means  to  come  at  the  certainty  of  Galeazzo^s  death,  though  l^is  demh^ 
it  was  kept  very  private  ;  and  they  difpatched  orders  to  their 
deputies  at  Venice  to  proceed  no  farther  in  the  negociations^ 
cither  with  the  Venetians  or  the  Miknefe. 

But*  the  fafety  of  Florence  muft  have  ftill  been  ^xtZ2.x\oxi,%,andtke  dif^ 
had  it  not  been  for  the  diflentions  that  prevailed  amongft  \\cK^orderofhii 
generals  and  grandees  of  Milan 4  GaUazzo  had  left  to  his  eldeft  ^^"'*'* 
fon,  "John,  the  greateft  part  of  his  dominions;  and  to  his  fe- 
tond  fon  Philip,  Pavia,  Nbvarra,   Vercelli,  Alcjfandria,  and 
other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  had  made  his  natural 
fon,  Gabriel,  lord  of  Pifa,  Luna,  &eran%a,  and  other  places  on 
,that  coaft.    He  left  the  tutelage  of  his  fons  to  Peter  arch- 
*  biOiop  oiMilan^  Carlo  Malatejla  lord  of  Rimini,  and  Giacotno 
Vtrmi.    It  appears  by  £///«;,  that  the  court  of  Milan,  not- 

*  Ibid.  pag.  248.  *'^BiLLiuj  apud  Murat.   tora^ 

xix.  p.  II. 
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withftanding  its  power,  was  at  this  time   little  better  than 
barbarous,  which  muft  have  been  occafioned  by  their  long 
wars ;  and  that  the  education  of  the  young  princes  was  ne- 
gledled,  merely  for  want  of  perfons  capable  to  inftrud^  them. 
The  relations  of  Galeazzo^  who  were  numerous  and  ambi- 
tious, took  amifs  that  they  had  been  excluded  from  all  {hare 
-    in  the  government ;  and  no  regard   was   paid  to  Galeazzoh 
widow, -the  mother  of  the  princes,  who  were  at  laft  put  un- 
der the  tutchgt  of  Giovanni  Cajati^  a  foldier,  but  a  man  of 
virtue  :  but  this  C<3^//  was  foon  murdered  by  the  fad^ious  no- 
bility, and  the  Florentines  are  accufed  ^  of  having  fomented 
rebellions  amongft  the  Alilanefe  fubje«5is. 
The  Flo-        This  charge,  however,  redounds  to  their  honour,  as  they 
rentines     looked  upon  the  Tufcan  adquifitions  of  Galeazzo  to  have  been 
make  ^ar  made  by  treachery  as  much  as  force  ;  and,  in  eflFec^,  all  they 
itt  Milan,   did  was  to  invite  the  neighbouring  ftates,  who  had  been  there • 
^        '   by  difmembered  from  their  alliance,  to  recover  their  liberty. 
Being  well  acquainted  with  the  difTentions  that  prevailed  at 
.  Milan^  they  at  laft  entered  into  a  league  with  pope  Bonifacty 
and  took  the  field  againft  the  Milanefe^  naming  Nicholas  of 
Ferrara  for  their  general.     Their  firft  attempt  was  on  the 
Parmefau^  where  they  were  ftoutly  oppofed  by  Otto^  the  Mi- 
lanefe  governor.     At  laft  a  negociation  was  propofed  ;  and  it 
,    was  managed  between  Malaiejla^  on  the  part  of  the  MHanefiy 
and  Gianelliy  brother  to  the  pope,  on  that  of  the  allies.   The 
Florentines  had  demanded  the  rendition  of  Bologna  and  Peru- 
gia,    Maldtejta  afled  fo  artfully,   that  he  perfuaded  Giamlli 
Their  great  that  it  could  be  by  no  means  for  the  intercft  of  his  hoKnefs  to 
Jervice  to    depend  upon  fuch  powerful  allies  as  the  Florentines  \  and  that 
the  pope,     the  court  of  Aft  Ian  was  ready  to  reftore  Bologna  and  Perugia 
to  the  Holy  See,  provided  the  Florentines  wpre  left  out  of  the 
negociation.     This  propofal  was  agreed  to,  and  Gianelli  was 
immediately  put  in  poffeflion  of  Perugia,      Upon  this,  the 
allied  army  returned  to  Tufcany. 

■  Whatever  refentments  the  Florentines  might  have,  upon 
being  excluded  from,  the  late  negociation,  they  were  fo  far 
from  making  any  public  complaints,  that  they  made  a  merit 
of  being  the  means  of  re-annexing  to  the  Holy  See  two  fuch 
valuable  acquifitions,  and  of  having  difmembered  them  from 
the  Milanese.  They  next  attempted  to  roufe  the  Siennefe  to 
a  fenfe  of  their  liberty,  by  encouraging  and  fupporting  the 
party  there  that  Was  in  oppofition  to  the  Milanefe.  But  fail- 
ing in  this  attempt,  they  declared  war  againft  the  Sienrnfiy 
who  threw  themfelves  upon  the  proteSion  of  the  Holy  See 

^  BiLLius,  ubifgpa,  p.  13,. 
A.  and 
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and  Gtatulli.  This  being  more  agreeable  to  the  nonntines 
than  if  they  had  continued  their  attachments  with  the  court 
of  Milariy  and  a  peace  fucceeded  between  Florence  and 
SUnna, 

LADISLAUSy  {on  of  Charles  o(  Diirazzoy  was  at  this  Ladiflaus, 
time  king  of  Naples^  and  pope  Boniface,  was  dead.     Ladljlms^  king  of 
being  a  man  of  parts  and  ambition,  roo,n  grew  as  formidable  Naples, 
to  the  Florentines  as  Gale^zo  had  ever  been.     Pope  Innocent  fi^^i^^^^^ 
fucceeded  Boniface  in  the  Holy  See;  and  Ladiflaus^  under  pre-  totheYXo^ 
tence  of  congratulating  him  upon  his  acceffion,  repaired  to  "'cntines. 
"komt:  but  his  real  intention  was  to  form  a  party  againft  the 
pope,  which  might  oblige  him  to  retire  in  difguft  from  RcmCy 
and  give  him  [Ladiflaus)  an  opportunity  of  making  himfelf 
mafter  of  that  city.     The  pope,  who  was  old  and  indqlent, 
but  crafty  and  experienced,  faw  that  a   powerful  fadiion  had 
been  formed  againft  him  amongft  the  Romans^  and  demanded 
alliftance  from  ilie  Florentines^  who  fent  him  a  body  of  horfe. 
Aretin  the  hiftorian  was  then  at  the  papal  court,  and  a  great 
favourite  with  his  holinefs  ;  but  he  gives  us  a  very  indifferent 
idea  of  the  humanity  of  that  court,  when  he  tells  us,  that 
eleven  noble  Romans,-  who  had   been    fent  upon  a  peaceable 
commiilion  to  the  pope,  were,  upon  their  return,  made  pri- 
foners,  and  butchered  in  cold  blood,  by  command  of  the 
pope's  nephew ;    and  tliat  he  himfelf  very  narrowly  mifl'ed 
being  murdered  on  th^t  account.     His  holinefs,  however,  was 
fo  well  ferved  by  his  Florentine  auxiliaries,  that  he  efcaped  to 
Viterhoy  where  he  remained  for  fome  months,  till  the  Romans^ 
of  their  own  accord,  invited  him  back  to  their  city. 

We  now  come  to  what  we  may  almoft  call  the  final  period  Hijlory  of 
of  the  Florentine  glory.     Their  recovery,  in  a  few  years,  froin  the  <war 
a  ftate  of  the  deepeft  defpbndency,  to  a  condition  of  pre-  "^i^h  Pifa. 
fcribinglaws  to  ihofe  from  whom  they  af)prehended  the  great- 
eft  danger,  can  properly  be  afcribedonly  to  their  own  mag- 
nanimity, and  their  wonderful  attachment  to  independency. 
After  their  lofs  of  the  battle   in  (he  Bologngfe^  ihc'ir  infantry 
had  been  rallied  by  Sforza  (A),  a  foldier  of  fortune,  but  of  great 
Courage  and  genius  in  war,  who  brought  them  fafe  to  Florence. 

(  A  )    Leodrifio  Crihelli,  who  Haivkivood,     The   reafon    per- 

wrote  the  Life  of  this  extraor-  haps  was,   becaufe  Sfor%a  was 

dinary  prince,    is  highly    dif-  held  to  be  of  a  very  mean  ori- 

gufted  with  our  hiftoriao  Aretin^  ginal,  no  better  thafl  the  fon  of 

who,  he  fays,  was  in  the  great-  a  fariiierj  his  true  name  being 

^ft  efteem  and  honour  in  Flo"  Attendula,  but  got  the  name  of 

renct^  for  omitting  all  mention  5/9rjs«  from  hisboldnefs,  or  im- 

of  this  Sforza^  who,  as  he  tells  petuofity. 


us,  was  bred  up  under. Sir  John 
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This  fcrvicc,  though  the  Florentine  hiftorians  have  been  un- 
grateful  enough  to  lupprefs  the  mention  of  it,  enabled  them 
to  recover  their  affairs  to  the  furprifing  degree  we  have  feeni 
and  even  to  meditate  the  conqueft  of  P'tfay  to  which  they 
were  encouraged   by  the  diflentions  and  fadions  that  ftill 
A-  D.     prevailed  in  the  Milancfe^R),     There  was  a  kind  of  a  radical 
'4^5-     enmity  between  the  Ptfans  and  the  Florentines.     The  former 
had,  of  old,  given  laws  upon  the  Tufcan  kz^  and  had  been 
.mafters  of  Sardinia^  Corfsca^  and  the  Balearic  iflands.     The 
antiquity  of  their  city,  compared  to  which  they  thought  Flo- 
rence but  an  upftart,  increafcd  their  contempt  of  the/&rw* 
tines;  while  the  Florentines^  equally  proud,  but  confcious  of 
the  vaft  fuperiority  which  commerce   gave   them  over  the 
Pifansy    confidercd    them   witfi  difdain.      This  diverfity  of 
^  fentiments  begat  the  fame  in  interefts,  the  Florentines  follow- 

ing thofe  of  the  Guelphs^  and  the  Pifans  thofe  of  the  Gibelins, 
But  the  death  of  Galeazzo  deprived  Pifa  at  once  of  her  naaf- 
ter  and  protedlor,  and  left  her  expofed  to  the  refentment  of 
the  Florentines^  Gabriel^  Galeazzo*s  natural  fon,  being  but  young 
pnd  difregarded.  According:  to  Palmerius  *,  the  fcheme  of 
the  Florentine  conqueft  of  Pifa  was  fuggefted  to  them  by  the 
^  Genoefe^  and  the  anti-pope  BenediSf^  who  then  redded  in  that 
city,  with  a  view  of  bringing  the  Florentines  into  B^nediffs 
interefl,  and  to.divcrt  them  from  joining  with  the  Fenetians, 
The  matter  at  firft  was  propofed  by  way  of  negociation,  and 
that  the  Florentines  (hould  pay  a  confiderable  fum  of  money, 
by  the  hands  of  the  pope  and  the  Genoefe^  to  Gabriel^  on  con- 
dition of  his  yielding  up^all  his  property  in  'Pi/a.  This  propo* 
fal  was  communicated  by  Bcnedi^  to  the  Genoefe^  and  by  Bouc- 
(icaulty  the  French  governor  of  Genoa^  to  a  Florentine  mer- 
chant, named  Aldcrotti^  then  refiding  at  Geiioa^  who  tranf- 
initted  it  to  Florence,  The  magift rates  of  Florence  thought 
the  affair  to  be  of  fo  much  importance,  that  they  fent  a  trufty 
officer,  one  Caponi^  to  cotifer  with  Alderotti\  but,  above  all, 
^o  fcrutinize  in:o  the  right  which  Bouccicault  and  the  anti- 
pope  had  to  difpofe  of  Pifa,  Caponi  accordingly  addrefftj 
himfclf  io  Bouccicault ^  and  defired  to  know  whether  he  was 
impowered '  to  fell  Pifa  to  the  Florentines.  The  Frenchnm 
(0I4  him  be  was  qot,  but  that  he  would  foon  be  impowered  1 

^  Palm^i^iuSj,  ubi  fupra,  p.  169^ 

(B)  The  following  account  of  who  wrote  at  that  timeaHttb 

the  conqueft  of  Pi/a  by  the  Flo*  tradl  called  De  Capti<viiate  fif** 

fe.ttinei  is  cxtradsd  from  Pal-  rum,    publifhed     by   Muratiri^ 

mrm,    «(   Flprauinx    hiftoriari,  tom.  xi«t 
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becaufe  pope  Benedi^f  propofed  to  rtMt  at  Pifa^  in  which 
cafe  the  Pifam  would  certainly  oStv  him  4he  command  of 
their  citadel,  which  he  would  deliver  up  to  the  Florentines* 
Capmi  then  demanded  how  much  money  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  Florentines.  He  was.  anfwered  four  hundred  tiioufand 
ducats  of  gold ;  half  of  which  was  to  go  as  a  fubfldy  to  Car' 
rara  prince  o(  Padua,  and  the  other  half  by  way  of  indem* 
ni6cation  to  Gabriel  lord  of  Pifa. 

-  So  quick-fighted  a  people  as  the  Florentines  were  not  to  htShamefuI^ 
impofcd  upon  by  fo  infamous,  yet  fo  fallacious  a  propofaJ..;»^^^^^?r 
They  ordered  their  agent  to  inform  Bouccicaalty  that  the  mo-  ^^^^ rench.. 
ney  fliould  be  forthcoming,  upon  the  furrender  of  Pi/a  to 
the  Florentines.     In  the  mean  while,  Gabriel^  hearing  of  the 
anti-pope  and  Bouccicaulfs  treachery,  and  confcious  of  his 
own  deferted  Condition,  applied  for  advice  and  affiftance  to 
the  Florentines.     Jlbizf  at  this  time  continued  to  have  the  • 
chief  dire<5lion  at  Florence^  and,  fenfible  of  GahriePs  motives, 
he  obtained  leave  of  the  magiftracy  to  have  a  fccret  interview 
with  him  ^     The  particulars  of  this  interview,  as  defctibed 
by  Palmerius,  are  more  curious  than  inftruflive.     But  though 
it  was  very  artfully  managed,  the  Pifans  came  to  the  know- 
kdge  of  it,  and  it  was  immediately  given  out  ihzt  Gabriel  W2S 
about  to  fell  Pi/a  to  the  Florentines.     The  Pifans  took  arms.^^'  Flo- 
Gahriel  was  obliged  to  fly  fo  the  citadel ;  and,  defpairing  of  all  ^^'^^'"" 
affiftance  from  the  Florentines y  he  applied  to  Bouccicnulty  who%  ^"^» 
fent  a  body  of  troops  to  his  aid.     Upon  this  the  Florentines 
fent  two  deputies,  one  to  Gabriel,  the  other  to  Bnuccicaulty  to 
treat  of  the  furrender  of  Pifa  and  its*  territory.     Pnrafanta 
was  pitched  upon  for  the  place  of  treaty  5  and,  afjtcr  various 
altercations,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Florentines  ftould  pay  to 
Gabriel  a  certain  fum  (C)  for  the  town,  terrhory,  and  caftle 
o(Pifa^     Part  of  it  was  paid  upon  the  iu r render: of  the  citadd 
hyGabriely  and  part  was  to  be  difchargcd  by  monthly  pay- 
ments, upon*  the  bargain  being  performed  an  Gabriel'$  pzit,    - 

*    ^  Palmerivs,  ubitfiipra,  p.  171. 

(C)  The  reader  of  luodeni  .  ing^of  which  isv  two  .thouiand 
Wftory  is  often  baulked  of  a  •  one  Iiv»dred  afik^  fifty  pounds j^ 
great  deal  of  information  b3i.tbe%  a  very  inconiide£^ble  luni,  whea 
inaccurate  panner  in  .  which  eiUmated  by  any.fpecies  of\^Q- 
writers  mention  fums  of  money,  ney  then  known ;  but  if  wp  (up.- 
In  the  prefcnt  cafe,  for  inftance,  pofe  the  pound  weight,  it  feeins^ 
our  author  fays,  Fkreaftni  cen-  to  be  too  large  a  price  ior  the 
turn  l^  quin>iudgznta  fupra  duo  Floreniines^  rich  aS  they  were,  tO^ 
^Uia  lihrarum  auri  pretii  nomine  pay, 
i^Qhirsnt, .  The  literal  mean- 
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The  citadel  of  Pifa  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Lorinzo  Ruff$^ 
faniy  one  of  the  Fkrentint  gonfaloniers ;  and  the  fir  ft  payment 
was  made  by  Caponi.  The  Ptfans^  however,  did  not  think 
that  Gabriel  had  a  right  to  fell  their  liberties  and  country, 
They  therefore  took  arms,  and  befieged  the  citadel,  that  had 
been  furrendered  to  the  Florentines^  and  which  was  garrifoned 
find  lofe  it  only  by  a  company  of  raw  country  militia,  who  hejd  it  out  for 
again.        fome  time  ;  but  were  at  laft  obliged  to  furrender  it  the  very 

day  on  which  \t  was  given  up. 
Tf^ar  de*         The  news  of  this  lofs  created  great  difcontent  ^i  Florence^ 
dared        where  fome  were  fo  generous  as  to  approve  of  the  fpirit  an^ 
agajnjlthe  cQurage  of  the  Pi/ans  ;  but  the  majoriiy  called  out  for  an  im- 
fiia^ns.       tpediate  war,   againfl:  which  the  graver  citizens  ftrongly  re- 
monftr&ted.     While  this  matter  was  under  deliberation,  five 
of  the  principal  cirizens  of  PIfa  came  as  deputies  to  Fiorencey 
and  demanded  a  public  ^udience,  which  was  granttd  them. 
The  purpofe  of  the  deputation  was  far  different  from  what 
the  Florentines  cxpc£led.     The  deputies  boldly  juftified  what 
had  been  done  by  their  countrymen,  and  demanded  back  fuch 
of  their  caftles.as,  by  the  bargain  made  with  GabrieL  had  been 
delivered  up  to  the. /"/(Or^w/rV^,  and  were  ftill   in  their  hands. 
This  fpirited  behaviour,  however  equitable  it  might  have  been, 
reconciled  all  parties  amongft  the  Florentines ;  {o  that  it  was 
unanimoufly  refolved  to  lofe  no,  time  in  declaring  war  againft 
-   Pifa,     Ten  .field-deputies  were  accordingly  created,    and  an 
army  was  raifed,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Bertol- 
do  TJrJini.     Bertoldo  accordingly  marched  into  the  Pifan  ter- 
ritory, and  laid  ficgc  to  Vico^  a  town  which  ferved  as  a  key 
to  P//2?  itfelf.     Winter  however  coming  on,  very  little  pro* 
grefs  was  made  in  the  fiege,  and  the  Florentines  were  obliged 
to  wreak  their  indignation  againft  Ruffofani^  and  the  militia 
who  had  garrifoned  the  citadel  of  Pifa^  by  condemning  theip 
to  death, 
^hefiege        Tn£  Pifans-  were  not  wanting  to  themfelves  on  thi^  occa* 
c/Tifa  un-  fion.     AM  civil  diflenfions  amongft  them  were  abolifhed.   Fa- 
dortaken.    milies  at  variance  were  obliged  to  intermarry  with  .each  other, 
that  they  might  unite  in  the  common  defence  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and.  religiotis  proceffions  were  every  day  held  to  implorfc 
the  affiftance  of  heaven.     All  other  human  means  for  their 
defence  were  provided,  arid  a*  conitderable  army  was  Faifcd. 
The  Florentine  army  was  better  difciplined  and  oiBcered,  and 
tliey  at  firft  defeated  the  Pifans  in  every  encounter.     The  lat- 
ter, however,  raifed  frefli  troops,  and  marched  along  the  fca- 
coafl:  to  attack  the  Florentines^  who  were  ftill  intent  upon  the 
liege  of  Vico,     &for%a^  whp  pontinued  to  ferve  _as  a  general 
officer  with  great  reputation  in  the  Florentine  army,  was  de- 
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t^ched  to  meet  them,  and  partly  by  Courage,  partly  by  fira*' 
tagem,  he  defeated  them  ;  but  their  general  Paccio^  wUh  the 
greateft  part  of  their  army,  efcaped  to  Pifa^  where  every  thing 
was  now  in  confgfion.  After  the  expulfion  of  Gabriel  and 
the  Florentines,  no  form  of  government  had  been  fettled,  and 
every  one  afpired  to  be  maftcr  of  the  city.  Gambacurta,  a  re- 
lation of  bin)  we  have  already  ipentioned,  prevailed  ;  and  was 
chofen  regent,  or,  as  he  is  called,  the  recSor,  of  the  people. 
He  was  00  fooner  eftabliflied  in  his  power,  than  he  employed 
it  to  the  mod  wicked  purpofes,  by  fecretly  putting  to  death  all 
the  principal  perfons  of  the  ftate,  v^hom  he  fufped^ed  not  to 
be  in  his  intereft  j  and  this  barbarity  created  fo  univerfal  a  de- 
t^/^ationof  him,  that  he  was  foon  deprived  of  his  power. 

In  the  mean,  while  the  PifnnSy  being  threatened  with  z  Famine  iff 
famine,  fent  fome  fliips  to  purchafc  corn  in  Sicily  Upon  this  Pif^* 
ihc  Florentines  fitted  out  a  fquadron  to  intercept  them  in  their '"'^'^^  ". 
rpturn,  and  took  a  large  veflet  loaded  with  corn  under  the  ,  fJt^ 
fprtifications  of /^^^<7,  ^  town  fituated  st  the  mouth  of  the  y^'^f^  ^ 
river  Cecina.  Bertoldo  was  all  this  while  vigoroufly  prcfling 
the  fiege  o^  Vicg  \  and  it  was,  on  that  occafion  that  guns  were 
firftqjade  ufe  of  by  the  Florentines,  Palmetius  s  gives  a  moft 
frightful  defcription  of  feveral  other  dreadful  machines  em- 
ployed in  the  fame  fiege,  infomuch  that  he  fays  there  was  not 
4  houfe  in  the  whole  city  that  was  not  beaten  down  or  da- 
maged. We  cannot,  however,  fuppofe  that  the  machines  or. 
artillery  he  made  ufe  of,  were  fo  tremendous  as  they  are  de- 
fcribed ,to  be ;  for  the  place,  though  not  remarkable  for  its 
JJrength,  held  out  for  above  eight  months.  This  tired  out 
the  patience  of  the  Florentines^  and  Bertoldo  was  fuperfeded  in 
his  command,  which  was  given  to  Ol^izi ;  and  thus  a  whole 
year  was  fpent  by  the  Florentines,  at  a  great  expence,  but  to 
very  little  purpofe.  The  fpirit  of  both  people  feemcd  togrov/ 
with  the  difficulties  they  Rad  to  encounter.  Thebefieged  held 
out  with  amazing  refolution  againll^  all  •  the  power  of  Florence ; 
and  thei%r^«//;7^j,  ^refledirSg  upon  the  vaft  expence  which 
the  acquifition  of  fo  inconfiderable  a  place  had'  coft  them, 
changed  their  field  deputies,  and  refoh'ed  at  all  hazards*  to 
befiege  Pifa  itfelf.  Fore  feeing  that  the  other  powers  of  Italy 
might  throw  obftacles  in  their  way,  they  entered  into  nego- 
ciations  with  the  two  chief  of  them,  LadiJIaus  king  of  Naples, 
and  OttOy  or  Otho^  duke  of  Parma.  They  agreed  with  the 
former  to  ftand  neutral  in  the  quarrel  between  him  and  the 
pope,  provided  he  did  not  affift  the  Pifam  ;  and  they  purchafed 
the  neutrality  of  the  other  by  a  fum  of  money.     The  fpring 

8  Palmerius,  ubi  fupra,  p.  177. 
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of  the  year  1406  was  now  approaching,  and  Ficc  ftill  heH 
out.  The  Florentines^  to  make  the  campaign  decifive,  or- 
dered Obizi  to  continue  that  fiege,  and  committed  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  againft  Pi/a  to  Luca  Fiafcaniy  a  G^ 
noeje-y  but  jbined  in  commifllon  with  him  Mafo  Albizi  and 
Gtno  Caponi. 
Yihmore  DETERMINED  to  make  their  chief  efforts  againft  Pi/i, 
elo/ely  be-  they  turned  the  (lege  of  Vico  into  a  blockade,  and  drew  off  all 
Jieged.  the  men  they  could  from  ObiTfs  army  ;  fo  that  the  whole  of 
their  troops,  exclufivc  of  irregulars,  artizans,  and  workmen, 
amounted  to  five  thoufand  horfe  and  feven  thoufand  foot,  the 
place  of  rendezvous  being  Cafcia,  But,  after  a  day's  march 
fjjpm  thence  towards  P//i,  it  was  found  that  no  magazines 
had  been  cre^Sed  for  their  fupport,  though  the  contra6lors, 
who  refided  at  Gcnoa^  had  aflured  them  that  plerity  of  all  ne- 
ceffaries  had  been  provided.  The  few  fruits  which  the  earlh 
then  furnifhed  were  fof?n  confumed,  and  it  was  propofed  in  a 
.  general  council  of  w^r  to  return  to  Florence.  .  This,  upp0 
debate,  was  found  to  be  equally  difgraceful  and  dangerous} 
and  it  vras  rcfolvcd  to  ftru^rgle  a  few  days  longer  with  famine, 
rather  than  forego  their  mighty  expedlations.  In  the  mean 
while,  purveyors  were  difpatched  to  Florence^  and  tbrou2h  all 
Tufcany\  particularly  along  the  fea-coafts,  to  purchafe  bread; 
and  proclamations  wece  ifllied,  that  all  provifioris  import^ 
into  i\\Q  Florentine  camp  fliould  be  duty-free.  By  thefe  pre- 
cautious,  plenty  foon  ,fucceeded  famine  in  the  Floreniini^ 
army.  ' 

Operations  The  Florentines  then"  made  difpcfitions  for  cutting  off  at. 
vfthejiege,  communication  by  water  with  Pifa^  and  threw  a  bridge  cvcf 
the  ArnoT,  by  which  means  they  intercepted  feveral  fliips  ladeJl^ 
with  provifions  for  Pifa  \  fo  that  Paccio^  the  Pifan  general, 
left  the  city,  with  all  his  horfe,  for  fear  of  being  ftarved.  The 
Pifans  attempted  to  refiore  their  communication  by  water, 
and  their  fleet  attacked,  that  of  the  Florentines '^  but  with  fo 
little  fuGcefs,  that  the  inhabitants  were  thrown  into  the  ul- 
rhoft  defpondency,  and  nothing  but  their  invetera^te  hatred  of 
the  Florentines  could  have"  prevented  an  immediate  furrenderof 
their  city.  In  the  beginning  of  June^  the  Arno  fwelling  to* 
great  l>eight,  tht  Pifans ^  by  chaining  together  large  rafts  of 
^ivood,  which  they  drove  upon  the  Florentine  bridge,  broke  it 
down.  Upon  this,  imagining  ihc  Florentine  army  to  be  divided, 
they  refolved  to  attack  that  part  of  it  next  Pi/i,  which  they 
thought  to  be  the  weakeft.  The  Florentines  had  raifed  works  it 
.  both  the  abutments  of  the  bridge  that  had  been  deftroyed;  and 
Cola  A4aiteOy  who  commanded  the  Pifans  after  the  depariura 
of  /^^<T/V,  qiade  th^  nec'eflary  difpofuions  for  the  aitact 
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The  Fhr^ttineSy  whofe  main  body  lay  on  the  oppofite  ftrand, 
w^rc  in  great  perplexity  how  to  favc  their  garrifon,  when 
iforza  offered  to  be  anfwerable  for  it^  at  the  peril  of  his  life, 
if  the  command  of  the  work  was  given  to  him.  This  pro- 
pofal  was  agreed  to,  and  he  immediately  threw  himfelf  into 
» little  skiffy  and,  with  one  companion  and  ahorfe,  with  ex- 
treme difficulty  and  danger,  he  reached  the  other  {hore,}  and 
entered  the  fort.  Tartalia,  like  Sfor%a^  a  foldier  of  fortune, 
jealous  of  Sforza^s  reputation,  threw  himfelf  into  another 
skiff,  and  arrived  at  the  fort  about  tbeiame  time. 

To  a  modern  military  officer  thofe  two  exploits  may  ap-  Sforza  rg* 
pear  very  inconfxderable  j  but  they  were  at  that  time  thought  'corded, 
to  be  fo  daring,  that  the  Ptfam  loft  all  courage,  and,  without 
ftriking  a  blow,  returned  to  their  city,  fatigued  and  wearied, 
after  a  fruitlefs  march.  Many  of  them  were  fo  tired,  that 
they  remained  in  the  fields  and  woods ;  and  the  river  de- 
creafing  next  day,  ail  the  Florentine  army  paffed  it,  and  made 
them  prifoners.  This  exploit,  performed  by  Sforza^^  was 
looked  upon  by  the  Florentines  to  be  fo  important  **,  that  they 
fettled  a  penfion  upon  him  of  five  hundred  ducats  a  year  for 
life,  and  made  it  payable  to  him,  whatever  fervice  he  (hould 
embrace. 

The  Florentine  army  lay  now  before  the  walls  of  Pifa\  TbeVlo^ 
itftid,  from  the  defponding  behaviour  of  the  befieged,  they  were  rentincs 
toade  to  believe  that  they  might  mailer  that  city  by  an  efca-  mi/carry  in 
Hade  (D)  in  the  night.  For  this  purpofe  a  picked  detachment  ^  ^^' 
^•as  draughted.     Their  armour  was  light,  and,  to  make  the  ^'*^'^' 
ifcfe  noife,  their  feet  were  bare,'  and  they  mounted  the  walls, 
iKotwithftanding  all  their  precautions,   when  they  thought 
;lhemfelves  fureof  fuccefs,  the  befieged  took  the  alarm.    Men, 
-l^omen,  and  children  ran  to  the  fortifications,  which  they 
defended  fo  bravely,   that  the  Florentines  were  beaten  off, 
The  Pifans  were  fo  much  elated  by  this  Ihort  gleam  of  fucr 
ccfs,  that  they  dragged  at  the  tail  of  an  afs  the  mangled  body 
of  a  Florentine  foldier  through  their  ftreetsi    an   indignity 
Lt^hich  was  refentcd  by  the  corps  to  which   the  foldier  be- 
longed, by  cutting  in  pieces  all  the  Pijan  prifoners  who  were 
in  their  ciiftody. 

The  mifcarriage  of  the  efcalade  revived  animofities  amongft  DMJiont 
the  Florentine  officers.     ^for%a  and  TartaUa  continued  ftill  to'^  ^^^ip 
be  competitors  for  command.    Both  of  them  were  unexcep- ^^^^« 

*  Cribellius  de  Vita  Sfortiap  vicecoinitrs,  apud  MuraT, 
tom.  xiy.  p,  643. 

(B)  This,  in  the  iriodern  nxiUtaxy  language,  is  called  a  Coup 
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tionable,  as  to  their. fidelity,  as  well  as  abilities;  but  Tartc^tA 
complained  that  Sforza  intended  to  poifon  him.  jllbizi  ani) 
Caponi^  who  thtn.  attended  the  Florentine  army  in  their  touf 
of  duty,  as  field-dcputie^,  did  all  they  could  to  make  up  this 
difference,  which  threatened  an  univerfal  mutiny  in  the  army. 
Tarialioy  however,  under  the  (hew  of  great  refi^nation,  (lOi 
haiboured  refentmcnt ;  and  as  foon  as  the  fervice  of  the  two 
field-deputies  \vas  expired,  their  differences  broke  out  with 
more  rancour  than  before.  While  thofe  failious  difputes 
continued  to.  divide  the  Florentine  army,  it  was  attacked  by 
peftilential  difeafcSj-anfing  from  the  unwholfomeRefs  of  the 
foil  and  neighbourhood  in  which  they  were  encamped.  Tfac 
magiftracy  of  Florence  were  of  opinion,  that  the  ina<fti»ityof 
iheir  troops  contributed  gi;eatly  to  their  diftrefs,  and  orders 
were  given  for  preffing  the  ficge  with  more  aftivity  than  ever. 
Accordingly  the  bridge  acrofs  the  Jrno  was  repaired.  Tarta- 
lia  commanded  the  troops  on  one  fide  of  the '  river,  and 
Sforza  thofe  on  the  other.  A  jundion  was  effefled  betweca 
the  main  army  and  the  troops  that  flill  lay  before  Vicoy  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  both  places  were  thoroughly  invefled,  and 
bridges  of  boats  were  thrown  over  feveral  parts  of  the  Arm. 
CruiUv  of  1  HOSE  difpofitions  flriick  terror  into  the  Pifans'y  and  Gam- 
both  far-  hacurta-^  who  continued  to  command  in  the  city,  turned  out 
ties,  of  it  all  the  ufelefs  mouths,  the  better  to  htifband  his  provi- 

fions.  The;  Florentines^  aware  of  his  defign,  proclaimed  in 
their  camp,  that  no  quarter  (hould  be  given  to  any  who  were 
thus  turned  out,  and  they  actually  hanged  up  great  numbcisio 
fight  of  ik^cir  fellow  citizens  \  while  they  committed  othersj 
in  rotten  boats,  to  the  ftrcam  of  the  Arno^  which  carried 
them  back  to  Fifuy  with  copies  of  the  fatal  proclaoiation  round 
their  necks.  The  Florentines^  however,  relented  in  this  in- 
human praftice,  and  were  contented  with  branding  fuch  of 
the  male  Fifans  who  fell  into  their  hands,  and  cutting  the 
flcirts  from  the  cloaths  of  the  females,  and  then  turning  both 
back  into  the  city.  The  confequence  was,  that  the  city  was 
foon  reduced  to  the  laft  degree  of  mifery  by  famine;  norvr« 
Vico  in  a  better  condition.  While  this  inhuman  war  was  thus 
raging,  the  people  of  Biento^  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood, 
afled  the  part  of  mediators,  and  applied,  to  the  inhabitants 
and  garrjfon  of  Fico  to  perfuade  them  to  furrender,  in  which 
they  fucceeded ;  and  Jlbizi  was  fent  from  Florence  to  fe«k 
the  capitulation.  The  terms  were,  that  if  Vito  was  not  fuc- 
coured  in  ten  days,  it  (hould  furrender  to  Albizi^  which  it  ac- 
cordingly did. 
y^^Pifans  'r**^  Pifans  by  this  time  were  reduced  through  famine  to 
treat ;      "  defpaif  j  and  Vico  being  taken,  they  loft  their  chief  dependence* 
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afld  thought  at  laft  of  treating.  One  Gafparo^  a  citiiBen  of 
Ptfa^  was  fent  out  to  corifer,  for  that  purpofe,  with  Caponi 
and  ihe  other  field-deputies  •,  and,  after  a  negotiation  of  (eve- 
ral  d^ys^  tvtxy  thing  was  confidered  to  be  as  good  as  con- 
cluded upon  ;  when  all  of  a  fudden,  in  the  night  time,  Pifa 
rcfounded  with  acclamations  of  joy  and  mufical  inTlruments, 
and  blazed  with  illuminations  and  bonfires,  and  at  day-breaic 
the  dAke  of  Burgundy  %  colours  were  ften  flying  on  the  walls. 
Soon  after  a  French  otBcer  came  into  the  Florentine  camp,  and 
informed  them  thatf*//??  now  Wonged  to  his  mafter  the  duke 
Q^ Burgundy^  who  had  ordered  him  to  lequire  the  Florentines 
to  dedlf  fiom  the  fiege.  Though  the  Florentines  were  not 
a  little  ftartled  at  this  meffagc,  yet  they  refolutely  anfweied, 
that  they  had  too  great  an  opinion  of  the  honour  and  good 
faith  of  the  duke,  for  them  to  believe  that  any  luch  mcfTage 
had  come  from  him  ;  and  that  they  were  refolved  to  profecute 
the /lege  with  more  vigour  than  ever.  This  refolutc  anfwer 
ferved  only  to  render  the  Fremh  officer  the  more  infolent; 
and  he  made  it  his  bufmefs  to  fwagger  round  the  camp  the 
whole  day,  denouncing  vengeance  againft  the  Florentines  if 
they  did  not  raife  th^  fiege;  till  at  laft  he  became  fo  intoler- 
able, that  fome  of  their  officers  threw  him  into  the  Jrno. 
He  efcaped  by  fwimming;  afliore,  and  went  to  Florence^  where 
he  repeated  ail  his  extravagancies ;  but  was  foon  driven  out  of 
tbat  city. 

It  quickly  appeared,  that  the  Pi/ans  had  aSually  made  ziut  trans- 
fijrrender  of  ihemfelves   and  their  city  to  the  duke  of  Bur-fer  their 
gundy y  brother  of  the  French  king,  who  was  in  no  con^AUon fi^^riignty 
to  relieve  them,  but  by  means  oi  Boucci canity  who  ftill  con-^^^^^^«^ 
tinued  to  be  his  governor  in  Genoa,     The  Florentines^  though  ^/^"^ 
they  diflembled,  knew  of  the  tranfaf^ion;    but  did  not  chufeS^^^^'- 
to  break  with   the  French,     Their  Aiccefs  againft  Pifa  had 
been  chiefly  owing  to  three  large  gallies  ^  lent  them  by  the 
Genoc/e^  whch  blocked  up  the  mouth  of  the  jfrno\   and  they 
likewife  had  in  their  army  many  Genoefe  (oidhrs  and  engineers, 
wpon  whom  they  had  great  dependence.     Fearing,  however, 
tbat  Bouccicault  might  prevail  wiili  the  Genoefe  magiftrates  to 
fecal  their  troops  and  failors,  the  Florentines  obliged  all  the 
Genoefe  in  their  fervice  to  take  an  oath,  that  they  would  in 
no  event,  and  at  no  command,  leave  the  fervice  of  (he  Flo- 
fmw^j  within  a  certain  ftated  time.     Perhaps  the  largenefe 
of  the  Florentine  pay  was  the  bcft  guaranty  of  this  oath;    for 
when  Bouccicaulty  foon  after,  by  his  matter's  orders,  required 

^  Bill  1 1  Iliiloria  apud  Murat.  torn.  xix.    pag.  16.     Pal- 
MERius  deCaptivitatoPifarum,  ibid,  pag.  185, 
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the  GiH9tfi  to  return  to  their  own  country,  not  a  man  of  tboA 
obeyed  him,  all  of  them  pleading  the  engagement  they  were 
7hey  are    under.     The  laft  refource  qf  the  PifanSy  which  lay  in  tbe 
forced  to      French  duke,  thus  failing  them,  the  negotiation  for  a  furrcn* 
re/ume        der  was  renewed,  and  Bindiy  ^  Pifan^  was  fent  by  GanAih 
their  nego-  curia  to  Caponi  for  that  purpofe.     He  carried  in  kis  face  evc^ 
ti^ieu       maik  of  extreme*  famine  ;    but,  though  he  fupped  with  tbi 
Florentine  general,  all  his  entreaties  could  not  prevail  upon 
him  to  give  him  a  loaf  of  bread.     Siich  mifery  was  no  longer 
to  be  withftood.     BilHus^  fays,  that  Gambacurta  treated  pri- 
vately with  ;he  Florentines ;  but  if  he  had  not,  the  ]Mace  muft 
have  furrendered.    After  fome  negotiating,  the  capitulation 
was  fettled  in  the  following  terms  ;   viz.  that  Gzacomo  Gam- 
hacurta  fliould  deliver  up  to  the  Florentines  the  city  of  Plfi 
within  three  days;    that  the  Florentines  {!tiOu\&  pay  to  him 
fifty  thoufand  golden  ducats  on   fuch  delivery,  and  that  he 
himfelf  and  his  pofterity  ihould  enjoy  their  private  eflates  id 
the  P//&«  territory  ;  and, that  the  JP^w  (hould, give  twenty 
hoftages  to  Fiafcaniy  the  Florentine  general,  for  the  due  per-' 
formance  of  the  conditions. 
ttvith  the        That  public  jcaloufy  which  is  fo  prevalent  in  a  frceffatc^ 
Floren-      did  not  fuffer  Caponi  to  conclude  this  capitulation  without 
tines;  and\}[\^  advice  of  the  other  field-deputies,  who  were  at  Florenci\ 
the  terms    artd  they,  from  the  fame  motives,  carried  the  matter  before 
are  fettled^  the  prefidents,  who  thought  proper  immediately  to  fummona 
Balia,  or  meeting  of  the  people.  The  qucftion  there  put  wa?j 
Whether  it  was  their  pleafure  to  receive  Pifa  by  way  of  capi- 
tulation, or  to  wait  a  few  days  till  famine  fhould  force  the  in- 
habitants to  furrender  without  terms  ?    The  former  was  cha- 
fen,  as  mofl  eligible  and  humane  ;  and  Gaponiy  with  another 
nobleman  called  Corhintllo^  were  immediately  deputed  to  ie« 
the  capitulation  performed.     They  had,  however,  a  difficult 
point  to  manage,     Sforza  and  Tartalia,  though  they  agreed 
in  nothing  elfe,  joined  in  condemning  a  peace^  by  which  the^ 
were  to  lofe  the  plunder  of  the  city ;  but  they  were  reftrainw 
by  the  authority  of  Caponi  from  coming  to  extremities  j  and 
at  laft  a  feeming  reconciliation  between  them  and  the  advo-" 
cates  for  peace  was  efFeded.    This  was  not  the  only  difficulty 
that  occurred.     The  twenty  hoftages  that  were  given  were  « 
the  nobleft  families  of  Pifa  ;    but  the  public  were  ignorant  of 
the  particulars  of  the  capitulation,  or  that  the  hoftages  were 
to  be  imprifoned  until  all  the  terms  were  fulfilled.     This  con- 
fideration  ftartled  Gambacurta;    but  Bindi  advifed   him  to 
throw  himfelf  entirely  upon  the  good  faith  and  generofity 

^  BiLLi'US  ubi  fupra^ 
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Cf  the  Florentines^  wbich  he  accordingly  did.     Caponi^  v^hx^Wi/dom 
had  the  chief  management  of  the  negotiation,  a3ed  on  tii\%  and mag-^ 
occaflon  with  a. magnanimity  and  wifdom  that  Jid.him  grt^t^^nimity  of 
honour.     He  found  there  was  a  powerful  party  amongft  the  Caponi, 
general  officers,  who  were  for  plundering  the  Pifans ;    and 
the  latter,  who  were  ftill  numerous  and  defperate,  were  ig- 
norant that  their  city  was  to  be  inftantly  given  up.     Caponi^ 
by  hts  addrefs  and  resolution,  got  the  better  of  all  difficulties 
in  his  own  camp  ;  but  he  refufed  to  take  poileffion  of  Ptfa^ 
as  Oamhacurta  would  have  perfuaded  him  to  do,  in  the  night 
time,  for  fear  of  treachery.     This  obliged  Gamhacurta  to 
pafs  the  night,  with  fome  of  his  friends,  under  the  gate  which 
was  to  be  given  up  ;  and  by  break  of  day  the  Florentine  army 
appeared  before  it,  drawn  .Up  in  a,  moil  tremendous  array. 
Upon  ih\^  Gamhacurta  prefented  Caponi  with  the  fteel  head  of 
an  arrow,  as^a  token  of  his  reiigning  to  the  Florentines  the 
fovereignty  of  Pifa^  which  the  other  received  in  the  mqft 
polite  manner,  - 

'  .  The  Pifans^  at  this  time,  ignorant  of  what  had  happened,  PifaySfr- 
were  drawn  up  in  the  great  iquare  of  the  city,  and  were  fur-  rendered  f# 
prifed  when  they  faw  their  enemies  within  their  gates  ;    but  ^^^  ^}^ 
niuch  more  fo  at  the  peaceable  friendly  manner  in  which  they  ^^'^'^'^^^ 
advanced.    Caponi^  who  had 'left  a  ftrong  guard  to  preferve 
Gambaturta  from  the  violence  of  the  Pifans^  immediately  or- 
dered the  lerms  of  capitulation  to  be  proclaimed,  and  that'' 
the  Pifans  Ihould  be  fafc  in  their  perfons  and  properties,  and 
relieved  from  all  their  diftrefies.     Upon  this  the  inhabitants 
of  every' age  and  condition  flocked  round  their  conquerors  as 
their  deliverers ;   but  never  did  a  more  touching  fcehe  of  mi- 
fery  appear  than  was  prefented  by  thofe  living  ghofts.    Almoft 
every  thing  that  was  eatable  had  been  confumed,  and  many 
of  the  befieged  had  fubfifted  upon  ^q^A!^  bodies  torn  ffom  the 
graves.     The  Florentines  had   brought  along  with  them   a  -     ^ 

quantity  of  breadj  which  they  threw  amongft  the  people  as 
they  paffed  through  the  ftreets.  The  fight  of  food,  and  their 
cagernefs  to  catch  at  it,  made  the  Pifans  forget  all  animofi^ 
ties  towards  their  late  enemies,  and  the  rendition  of  their  city 
was  completed  without  tumult.  Upon  a  narrow  fearch  it 
was  difcovered,  that  no  kind  of  provifion  remained  in  Pifa^ 
the  day  it  furrendered,  but  three  very  lean  cows,  and  a  pound 
or  two  of  fugar. 

This  fudden  tranfition  from  a  ftate  of  the  moft  deplor-* 

able  famine,  to  one  of  plenty,  eafe,    and  tranquility,  gave 

fome  fufpicion  to  the  Pifans  that  all  that  fhew  of  friendfhip 

.  was  intended  to  lull  them  into  a  ftate  of  fecurity,  till  the 

Florentines  fliould  find  an  opportunity  of  plundering  and  mur- 
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dermg  them.  Gino  Capmi^  to  remove  thofe  fufpicions,  called 
a  general  aflembly  both  of  the  magiftrates  and  people,  and 
made  a  formal  fpeech  to  aflure  them  of  the  good  faith  and 
friendfhip  of  his  maflers  the  Florentines ;  whieh  had  to  gcod 
an  efl'eiSt,  that  tvt^enty  of  the  chief  citizens  dl  Pifa  were  named 
to  go  to  Florencey  and  there  to  make  a  formal  furrender  of 
their  fovereignty  to  the  magiftracy.  This  was  done  with 
great  pomp ;  and  for  fomc  months  nothing  was* heard  in  Bk- 
rence  but  mufic  of  all  Icinds,  and  (bouts  of  triumph  ;  and  no- 
thing feen  but  feftivities,  jufts,  tournaments,  and  magni&eot 
proceflions. 
Affairs  of  ACCORDING  to  Aretin^y  the  Florentine  name  never  wai 
the  papacy,  fo  renowned  and  glorious  as  it  was  upon  the  taking  of  Pijs. 
Their  city  became  now  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  great  anJ 
the  polite  amongft  the  Italians  \  and  they  behaved  whh  fj 
much  tendernefs  and  honour  towards  the  Pifans^  that  tbey 
'  found  no  diOiculty  in  reducing  to  their  obedience  all  the  Pi- 
fan  territory,  which,  according  to  Palmerius^  contained  do 
fewer  than  eighty-four  walled  towns.  This  rendered  them 
fo  formidable,  that  none  of  their  neighbours  chudng  todi« 
fturb  them,  they  for  fome  years  continued  in  a  ftate  of  tran» 
quility,  excepting  when  it  was  difturbed  by  the  fcbifmthat 
iiiir  prevailed  in  the  papacy,  which  at  this  time  continued  to 
divide  all  Europe,  Upon  the  death  of  the  anti-pope  InmcinU 
the  cardinals  at  Rome  chofe  a  Venetiany  Angela  Corrario ;  bat 
exa£led  a  promife  from  him  to  abdicate  the  papacy,  as  foon 
as  his  cotnpetitor  Peter  de  Luna  (hould  do  the  fame,  or  ai 
foon  as  the  cardinals  ihould  think  fit  to  proceed  to  a  new 
eledion.  Corrario^  being  chofen,  was  in  no  hafte  to  fuliil 
kis  engagement,  but  trifled  mod  egregioufly  with  hisele(3or% 
and  avoided  having  any  interview  in  order  to  compromilii 
matters.  Corrario  had  taken  the  name  of  Gregory^  and  was 
attended  by  Aretin  thehiftorian,  on  the  part  of  the  Florentinny 
to  Riminsy  which  was  then  In  fubjedidn  to  Carlo  Malat$pt 
to  whom  Aretin  gives  a  very  high  charader.  In  the  meao 
while,  the  FbrentineSy  as  well  as  the  reft  of  ,Chri/hndom, 
a(hamed  of  the  conduct  of  the  two  anti-popes,  and  the  fcan- 
dal  thereby  arifing  to  the  church,  agreed  that  aqouncii  ihould  be 
held  at  Pifoy  where  both  popes  were  foleoinly  depofed;  and 
another,  Philargiy  a  Greek  by  birth,  being  chofen,  toc^thc 
name  of  Alexander.  This  new  pope  was  oppofed  by  Ladijlai^ 
king  of  NapleSy  who  had  done  all  he  could  to  obftru6l  the 
meeting  of  the  council  at  Pifesy  and  his  holinefs  conferred 
the  kihgdom  of  Naples  upon  Lewis  of  Anjouy  the  fon  of  that 

*  AasTiN.  reram  ItalKarum  Hiftr  p.  2c6. 
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dftke,  who  had  difputed  Jc  Kefore  with  Charles  of  Efurazzo; 
The  Flcreritip.es  took  part  with  Letvis^  and  LadiJIaus  rftarched 
an  army  into  Tufcany^  where  he  fat  down  before  Are%%o^  in 
hopes  of  an  infurredticn  within  that  city  irt  his  favour ;  but^ 
though  he  was  difappoin^ed  in  that,  Cortona  opened  its  gates 
t6  him:     He  was,  however,  fbon  after  obliged  lo  return  to      . 
kome:   In  the  medn  while  pope  Alexander  died,  and  an  Ita^  Death  ana 
//tf«  coteonrporary  hiOoriarr  **  (A),  who  knew  him  well,  g\ycs  ^'^f^^^^ 
him  cxceffivc  commendarioits   for  virtue  and  piety;    only  he  ^^^.^f 
tells  us,  h^  was  fuch  an  epicure  rHa.t  he  fpent  half  his  time  at  .  ^^^^' 
r^ble,  and  that  he  had  fbuy  Wenches  in  his  family  a)]  Irt  the 
fame  habit  i  but  he  attribiites  that  piece  6f  luxury  to  his  bfci- . 
iftg:  a  hative  bf  Grkecei 

Notwithstanding  yiUxanders  death,  the  difpute  ht-WarSe- 
tween  Lewis  of  Jnjou  and  Ladiflaus^  about  the  crown  of  Na  t^veen  La-< 
/^t/ftill  continued,  and  the  Florentines  fent  an  army  to  thediflaus 
affiftance  of  the  former,  under  the  command  of  Paolo  Urfmi^ing  of 
and  Sforzti.    Lewis  was  attended  by  Baldafar  Cojfd^  wHo  afded  Naples 
as  the  Jeigsfte  6f  pope  Alexander.     This  perfofi  had  been  bred  and  the 
up  a  pirate,  and  a<Sted  in  that  capacity  whert  he  firft  took  or-^   .  v 
ders;    afterwards,  betaking  hirhfelf  to  the  land  fervrce,  ht^^^^^* 
li^as  a  great  partizan  of  pope  Urbafiy  and  amaffcd  as  much 
ftioney  by  maraudings  and  inroads,  as  bought  him  a  cardinal'^ 
hat.    Atlaii,  he  was  made  general  for  the  pope,  and  legatd 
tf  Bologna y  which  hfe  was  the  great  means  of  recovering  from 
the  Vifconti  family.     The  cardinals  being  met  for  the  cledjon 
Of  a  iftw  pope,  chofe  this  Cojfa^  who  immediately  aflumed 
the  name  of  John  XXIII.     After  remaining  fome  time  at  J5^- 
hgna^  he  marched  by  the  way  of  Florence  to  Rome^  which, 
after  various  difputes,  by  tl}is  time,  was  recovered  froiti  Ladi* 
fiaus.    Ladijlaiis  was  encamped  upcfn  the  frontiers  of  Naples^ 
tiRocca  FecchiOy  znd' Lewis y  with  the  Florentine  army,  ad* 
vanced  to  fight  him.     Having  a  yreat  fuperiority  of  numbersr 
over  the  Florentines^  TJrJiniy  the  Florentine  general,  who  bor6 
t\o  good  will  to  Sforzay  with  moft  of  the  officers,  were  againft 
<^oming  to  a  battle.    But  Sforxa  remon  ft  rating  with  greatfpi- 
"t  againft  the  difgrace  which  their  retreat  would  be  attended 
with,  brought  L^is  over  to  his  opiiiion,  and  the  army  pafle'd 
the  Garigliano.    Their  army  was  dravvn  up  in  three  divifions' : 
the  command  of  the  firft,  <Arhich  was  to  Mt^ck  xfit  Neapoli- 
tans in  fronrV  was-given  to^^^rz/?%  who  wa?  to  be  fupported 

^  BjtLivs  ubi  fupra.         .     *  Crxbel.  de  Vita  Sfortisi  apud 
Mt/RAT.  torn.  xix.  p*  651,    . 

(A)  This  pope  Alexander  was    Gale/!Zzo  had  put  at  the  head 
the  aschbi(hop  of  MUanj  whom     of  his  regency  at  hb  death. 
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by  the  fecond,  confifting  of  cavalry  under  Lewis .  himfelf,) 
while  the  third>  under  Urjinij  was  to  wheel  off  in  order  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  their  rear,  where  Ladijlaus  himfelf  was* 
It  appears  from  our  author^  that  that  prince  pradifed  a  ftn- 
tagem  pretty  frequent  in  thofe  days>  which  was,  that  of  dref* 
^'  ^*     fmg  up  a  number  of  oflScers  in  arms  and  robes  not  to  be  dif- 
i^'cfflas  ^^^"^*^  ft^"^  ^*^  o^n*     He  was  fuperior  to  Letvis^  notodf 
ttUerh  de-  '^  ^^^  number,  but  in  the  difcipline,  appointments,  and  ar- 
featid,       raoar  of  his  troops  ;  and  he  had  placed  the  flower  of  his  ar- 
my in  his  front-     Sforza's  charge  was  very  furioUs,  and  Ur- 
fmi  breaking  in  during  the  heat  of  the  difpute,  LaSjkus  was 
defeated  and  put  to  flight,  leaving  behind  him  almofl  all  bis 
general  officers,  his  canip,  and  an  immenfe  booty  in  the 
pofleflion  of  the  Florentines^  whofe  general  Sforza  had  the  chief 
honour  of  the  vidlory. 

It  is  on  all  hands  agreed,  that  if  the  Florentines  had  pur< 
fued  their  blow,  they  might  have  placed  Lewis  upon  the 
throne  of  Naples,  According  to  fome  authors,  the  bootf 
which  both  the  officers  and  foldiers  had  acquired,  was.  fo  im- 
'  menfe  that  they  did  not  chufe  to  rifle  the  lofs  of  it«  and  were 
impatient  to  return  home.  The  writer  of  Sforzd's  life  *  io* 
forms  us,  that  the  glory  Sforza  had  acquired,  was  fo  difagree* 
able  to  Urjinif  that  the  latter  thwarted  him  in  every  meafure 
be  propofed.  According  to  him,  Sforza  propofed  purfuiflg 
Ladijlaus  that  very  night,  and  laying  fiege  to  St.  Germmy  ifl 
which  he>had  taken  refuge,  and  which  probably  would  have 
fui-rendered  had  it  been  attacked  before  he  had  recovered  from 
his  con(lernation.y  This  propo(al  was  oppofed  by  XJrfmi  vA 
the  Florentine  oflUcers,  who  all  of  them  treated  it  as  romantic 
and  impradicable,  andnotwithftandingtheearneftne&ofZ^il 
to  have  it  carried  into  execution,,  it  was  laid  afide.  Next 
day,  though  Lewis  protefted  againft  it,  the  army  repafled  the 
Garigliano^  and  remained  inactive  during  the  reft  of  the  cao' 
paign.  '  jiretin  ^  informs  us,  it  was  ufual  after  this  for  La£^ 
flaus  to  (ay,  '  That  the  day  on  which  he  was  defeated  ^ 
^  enemies  had  it  in  their  power  to  have  been  maftersbothof 

<  his  perfon  and  kingdom ;    that  the  fecond  day  they  migh^ 
.  *  have  been  mafters  of  his  kingdom,  though  not  of  his  per* 

<  fon  ;.  but  that  the  thirc)  day  both  his  perfon  and  kiogdod 
*  were  out  of  their  power.' 

Ladiflaus       The  t;ruth  is,  Ladijlaus^  like  a  great  man  as  he  was,  to 

retrieves     ^^^^  defponding  under  his  defeat,  fought  to  prevent  the  ^^ 

bis  affairs,  fequences  of  it.     He  fent  expreflcs  through  all  his  kingdotB 

for  recruiting  and  remounting  his  troops;  and  ordering nc^ 

*  Vide  Cribel,  iibifupra,  *>  Page  257. 


livieS  to  repair,  as  they  did  in  great  numbers  to  5/.  Germano^ 
he  was  again  formidable,  and  that  too  chiefly  through  the 
avcrfion  his  fubjeds  had  to  a  t^rench  government^  It  ap- 
pears, however,  on  the  face  oF  hiflory,  as  if  he  owed  his 
fafetyy  and  tb^  happy  turn  his  affairs  took  at  this  titne,  to  t 
fecrct  negotiation  entered  into  between  him  and  the  Floreri^ 
tinesy  by  which  \\t  a£iually  ceded,  or,  according  to  others,  fold 
to  them  Cortofiay  Vi^hich  proved  to  thetti  a  valuable  acquifi- 
tion ;  and  according  to  Florentine  hiflorians  <^,  a  peace  at  the 
fame  time  wad  concluded  upon  between  him  and  the  Floren" 
tines ;  but  it  muft  have  been  a  peace  only  of  conveniency  ort 
his  fide,  for  in  a  few  weeks  both  parties  were  again  in  arms. 
This  peacc^^  however,  had  the  effedl  of  difcouraging  Lewis 
<A'4njou  to  fuch  a  degrecj  that  he  returned  to  France ^  and 
gave  over  all  thoughts  of  profecuting  his  claims  upon  Naples. 

LADl&LAUS  having  thus  gained  the  great  point  he  aimed  SfonsA 
at,  renewed  his  preparations  for  war.  Thfi  Florentines  hzd /er<ves  tii 
continued  their  troops  and  their  generals  in  the  fervice  ofpo^fi 
pope  Johny  and  that  part  of  their  army,  which  was  com- 
manded by  Sforza,  wintered  in  the  dutchy  of  Sp9let&.  It  had 
been  agreed  between  the  pope  .and  the  Florentinls^  that  his  ho- 
lintfs  ihould  pay  ^he  troops  in  his  fervice;  but  being  unable 
to  fatisfy  Sforza*s  arrears,  which  Amounted  to  feventcen 
thoufand  ducatSj  he  created  him  count  of  Coiignohi  Vrfim^ 
the  other  Floreniim  general,  could  not  brook  fuch  aii  honour 
being  conferred  on  his  rival,  whofe  original  was  fcarcely 
known,  and  infiftcd  upon  the  pope's  difmifling  hitti  frbm  his 
fcrvicci  His  holinefs  dtirft  ilot  difoblige  Urjinii  who  was  the 
head  of  one  of  the  nobleil  families  in  Rome ;  and  S/orza  at 
hft  drawing  together  a  few  troops  he  ftill  commanded,  forti- 
fied himfelf  on  Selva  d'Jlgieri,  formerly  called  Mens  Algidum. 
While  be  was  in  this  fituation,  he  received  a  meffage  from 
the  pope,,  by  a  cardinal,  inviting  him  to  continue  in  his  fer- 
vice, and  offering  him  a  fam  of  gold  ;  but  no  way  equal  to 
the  arrears  due  to  him,  Sforzd  rejefted  the  money  as  not 
worthy  his  acceptance,  expreifed  the  moft  profound  venera- 
tion towards  the  pope,  but  inveighed  bitterly  againft  Vrfmu 
•nd  declared  he  wpuld  continue  no  longer  in  the  fervice  of 
his  holinefs.  LadifiattSy  by  this  time,  was  advancing  at  the 
htad  of  an  army  againft  Rbme^  and  no  fooner  heard  that 
^forza  had  quitted  the  pope's  fervice,  than  he  offered  him  his 
own  terms  if  he  Would  enter  into  his* 

The  bargain  was  foon   ftruck :    ^for^a  f-^ceived  i^onty  ^aJ  tfjeH 
enough' to  pay  dfF  the  arrears  of  his  troops,  and  marched  with  Ladiflau^* 

^  Iflorie  di  Firenze  dalP  An.  1406  fino  al-1438  apud  Mura  t. 
ltbiftipra«     M'aqhiavel,  book  iii. 
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flying  colours  into  the  royal  camp.    The  wJntef  coming  on, 
and  provifions  falling  fcaice  in  the  Neapolitan  army,  nothing 
farther  ^ould  be  done  that  Campaign.    The  troops  were  dif- 
.  miiTed  into  winter- quarters ;    and  Ladijlaus  not  only  made 
Sforza  governor  of  Perugia^  but  ratfed  him  and  bis  family  to 
all  the  degrees  of  honour  and  riches  that  fovereignty  could 
beftow.     Moft  of  the  Florentine  auxiliaries  had  left  Sfona^ 
and  continued  to  ferve  under  Vrfini^  who  was  fir  ft  in  com- 
mand.   Early  next  fpring  Sfor%a  was  at  the  head  of  his  troopi, 
and  marched  againft  Urjiniy  who  lay  in  the  marquifate  of 
Uriini  de»  Ancona  \    but  was  driven  by  him  from  place  to  place,  till  at 
feated.       laft  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Rocca  Conirada^  where 

ke  was  befieged  by  SforT^a  and  the  other  Florentine  generals. 
The  Flo-  The  Florentines^  being  thus  in  a  manner  left  without  a  ge- 
rentines  neral,  gave  the  command  of  their  troops  to  Brachioy  ^Peru- 
create  gian  nobleman  ;  and  Aretin  intimates  ',  he  was  fo  great  a, 
Brackio  capuin  as  to  leave  the  palm  of  militaVy  glory  doubtful  be- 
tAir  ge-  tween  him  and  Sforza,  He  had  been  at  firft  an  exile  froni 
ral*  his  country,  and  by  his  brave  adions  had  acquired  fo  grelt 

renown,  that  the  Florentines  thought  it  a  triumph  when  he 
'  accepted  the  command  of  their  troops.  After  ferving  them, 
with  great  fidelity  and  (uccefs  in  Tufcany^  he  was  fcnt  with 
his  army  to  the  relief  of  pope  John  and  Urfini^  who  continued 
Hill  in  danger  of  being  utterly  ruined  by  the  Neapotitanu  It 
would  fwell  this  hiftory  too  much  (hould  we  enter  into  a  de-. 
tail  of  all  the  brave  a<5lions  performed  by  Brachio^  in  the 
V  courfe  of  this' war.  The  writers  of  particular  lives  are  apt  to 
magnify  every  fuccefsful  (kirmifh'into  a  glorious  vidory  gained 
by  their  hero.  It  muft,  however,  be  owned  in  general,  that 
Brachio*$  real  exploits  require  no  hiftorical  amplification  ta 
recommend  them ;  and  it  is  acknowledged,  that  in  civil  vir- 
tues he  was  fuperior  to  Sforza.  While  both  thofe  generals 
ferved  in  fubordinate  capacities,  the  greateft  friendfliip  fubfifted 
between  them  ;  but  they  were  no  fooner  raifed  to  indepen- 
dent commands,  than  each  conceived  a  mortal  antipathy  to 
the  other.  While  Sforza  was  governor  of  Perugia  for  Lai- 
Jlaus^  daily  encounters  happened  between  him  ^xtdBracbid', 
but  generally  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  becaufe  he  was 
better  acquainted  with,  and  beloved  in,  the  country.  After 
this,  Brachio  ferved  with  great  honour  and  fiiccefi  in  the  J»- 
lognefe^  and  was  the  means  of  reducing  that  city  entirely  to 
the  authority  of  the  pope,  who  never  before  durft  venture  to 
check  the  inhabitants. 
^^*"  While  Brachio  vfus  in  the  Bohgnefe^  he  received  anac- 

'      •        count  of  the  difagrccablc  fituation  of  Urjini^  who  ftill  coriti- 
♦  ^  Page  260. 
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nued  to  be  beGcgedl  in  Roc£a  Centrada.  The  place  was  ex- 
ceffively  flrong^  and  could  only  be  reduced  by  faniine.  The  -^ 
fiege^  howevert  was  obftinately  carried  on  for  three  months 
by  Sforsui  and  MaUtUjiay  who  was  now  in  the  Neapolitan 
fervice  ;  and  Bracbio  refolved  at  all  events  to  raife  it.  With 
this  view  he  marchcid  againft  Cefena^  a  flouriihing  town  be- 
longing to  Malatefta^  which,  with  its  caHle,  he  took,  plunr 
dered,  and  demoIiAed.  Ladijlaus^  on  the  other  hand,  ordered 
Campano^  another  of  bis  generals,  to  reduce  all  the  places 
belonging  to. Brachk^  in  the  Perugian  territory.  Upon  this, 
Brachio  nnarched  to  Borgo  St.  Stpukhroy  on  the  Flortntim  fron- 
tiers, and  from  thence  to  Montone^  which  he  took,  and 
found  means  to  concert  with  Vrftni  his  efcape  from  Rocca 
Contrada^  advifing  him  to  march  'ito  Ugubioy  about  ten  miles 
diftant.  If  he  was  attacked  in  his  march  by  the  Neapoli-  ' 
tanSy  Urfmi  was  to  expeiSk  no  farther  aiTiftance  from  him,  as 
the^main  point  mud  be  then  compaiTed,  that  of  raifing  the 
fiege;  but  that  if  the  enemy  continued  it,  he  was  determined 
to  attack  th^m  in  their  entrenchmrnts,  while  he  was  to  be 
favoured  by  a  bri(k  fally  from  the  place.  This  fcheme  held^ 
The  befiegers  drew  off  to  oppofe  Brachio^  and  JJrfmi  ^^^\' Ue  nlievei 
that  opportunity  of  efcaping  with  his  garrifon  \q  XJrffino^  from  Uriini. 
whence  he, joined  j8ri2^/;/0;  and  thus  TJrJini  was  faved,  by 
what  the  writer  of  S/orzd's  life  thinks  to  be  next  to  a  miracle. 
The  Neapolitans  at  this  time  had  two  armies  in  the  field, 
each  of  them  fuperior  in  number  to'^that  of  Brachio ;  but  in- 
ferior in  military  experience  and  difcipline.  One  of  t^e 
Neapolitan  armies  was  then  befieging  Povte  Patulo^  in  the  Pe- 
rugian territory.  The  other  obferved  the  motions  of  Brachio, 
who  could  not  prevail  with  Urfini  to  attempt  the  raifiog  of 
the  fiege  by  furprizing  the  enemy.  After  this  Urjinl  marche4 
to  OrvietOj  and  Brachio  to  Todi^  and  from  thence  to  Mar- 
cianoy  a  town  belonging  to  himfelf  in  Peragia,  which  had 
bravely  held  out  againft  all  the  Neapolitan  power  in  Tu/canj. 
Upon  his  approach  the  Neapolitans  raifed  the  fiege  of  Ponte 
Patulo;  and  matters  continued  quiet  in  Tufcany  during  the 
remainder  of  the  campaign.  Ladijlaus^  however,  ftill  car-  . 
ried  on  the  war  againft  pope  John ;  but  the  adlive  Brachio 
found  means  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  important  town 
of  3W/,  lying  between  Perugia  and  Rome.  To  repair  this  qy  ^  . 
Jof^,  Ladijlaus  took  a  great  many  ftrong  places  froto  the  popc,yj^.  '  ^' 
whom  he  had  expelled  from  Rome^  and  who  had  tajcen  re-  Florence, 
fuge  in  the  ftate  of  Florence. 

The  Florentines  were  at  this  time  greatly  divided  in   ^^^^^  parties  in 
(fentiments.     Notwithftanding   the  adlivity  pf  brachio  and,^^^^,yj. 
their  other  generals,  ladijlaus  was  daily  gaining  ground,  and    .      ''^ 
P  3  was 
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was  now  become  as  formidable  to  them  as  Gfikazzo  had  evn 
been.     The  pope's  capacity  feemed  to  be  no  ways  fuitable  to 
bis  dignity  :    his  authority  was  difowned  by  the  greateft  part 
of  Cbrijiendom ;    and  a  great  party  amongft  the  Flarentim 
thought  that  they  had  embarl^ed  already  too  far  in  his  quar- 
rel.    Add  to  this,  that  a  general  council  was,  by  this  time, 
indi£led  at  Conjiance^  with  the  approbation'  of  almoft  all  the 
priiftres  of  Chrtftendonif  for  fettling  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
and  for  chufing  a  new  pope.     Upon  the  whole,  they  were  of 
opinion  that  Ladijlaus  ought  not  to  be  farther  provoked. 
infonvhicb  '  Though  the  Quelphs  were  ftill  the  prevailing  party  in 
he  is  not     Florence^  yet  the  above  conliderations  were  fo  plaufible,  that 
admitted,    the  pope  was  not  invited  into  that  city ;    but  refided  in  i 
•  ^         country- feat  belonging  to  the  archbljQlop^     Perceiving  the 
Florentines  to  be  thus  cold  in  his  favour,  he  applied  to  the 
emperor  Sigifmund^  by  his  cardinals,  and  offered,  for  the  good 
of  the  church,  to  fubmit  himfelf  to  a  general  council.   The 
emperor  was  fatisfied  with  this  propofal ;  but  great  difEcuhies 
arofe  as  to  the  place  where  the  council  was  to  be  held.    The 
pope  told  Aretin^  in  confidence  ^^  that  he  was  refolved  not  to 
agree  to  any  place  where  the  emperor's  power  was  greater 
than  his  own.     But  at  laft,  finding  the  (late  qf  his  afiairs 
defpccace,  he  gave  the  two  cardinals,  whom  he  fent  as  his 
legates  to  the  emperor,   full  power  to  agree  to  any  place 
which  he  and  they  (hould  think  moft  proper.     After  various 
conferences,  the  city  of  Confirmee  was  agreed  tb  by  the  le- 
gates,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  the  pppe,    though  b<s  wa« 
obliged  to  conceal  it. 
4mhition        Sv  this  time  Ladijlaus  had  failed  in  an  expedition  againil 
^Ladi-     Bologna^  the  command  of  which  he  had  given  to  the  marquis 
jlaus.         d'Ejle^  who  could  not,  without  jealoufy,  behold  the  grow- 
ing ^o^tr  oi  Ladijlaus  in  Italy.     The  latter,  however,  maie 
a  great  acquifition  in  bringing  over  to  his  fervice  Urftni^  who 
•    now  became  as  determined  an  enemy  of  the  Florentine  gciic- 
jral,  as  Sforza  had  been  before.    This  acceffion  of  ftrength 
was  very  agreeable  to  Ladijlaus^  as  Urfini  carried  with  him  a 
well  difciplined  body  of  troops,  who  were  very  ufeful  in  the 
fiege  of  Todiy  which  was  flill  carried  on  with  twenty-eight 
thoufand  men ;  a  force  TufHcient  to  have  fubdued  all  i^vjcarrjy 
which  was  the  real  aim  of  Ladijlaus*     Brachioh  force  did  not 
exceed  three  thoufand ;  but  with  them  he  did  wonders,    l^' 
dijlaus  at  firfl  blockaded  the  place,  and  deflroyed  the  coun- 
try round,  which  induced  the  citizer\s  to  fend  fome  of  their 
chiefs  to  treat  of  a  furrender ;  one  of  the  terms  of  which  W^St 
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tliat  Brachio  and  the  Florentine  forces  might  retire  to  where 
they  thought  proper.     It  w&s  with  diHicuIey  that  Ladijlaus 
could  be  brought  to  agree  to  this  lad  article ;    and  Brachio 
retiring  to  Pratta  in  the  Perugian,  five  hundred  Neapolitan  in- 
fantry.took  poflefEon  of  71?^' ;   but  the  new  garrifon  behaved 
with  fuch  brutality,  that  the  inKabitants  expelled  them,  and 
recalled  Brachio^  and  thus  the  fiege  recommenced.     The  de- 
fence which  Brachio  made  was  fo  noble,  and  his  behaviour 
fo  generous,  efpecially  to  fome  Neapolitan  noblemen,  whom 
be  had  tfiade.  prifoners  in  a  fally,  that  Ladijlaus  invited  him 
to  a  private  conference,  in  which  he  offered  him  very  high 
terms  if  .he  would  enter  into  his  fervice,  which  Brachio^  like 
a  man  of  honour,  rejefied,  and  thereby  encreafed  the  king's 
efteem   of  him.    During  this  fiege,  Sforza  is  faid  to  h^Lve  Ge/^rofify 
faved  Urjlni  (loai  being  taken  prifoner,  notwithftanding  the  ^Sforza. 
enmity  Uibfifiing  between  them.    At  laft,  after  Ladijlaus  had 
fpent  four  and  twenty  days  without  any  proipefi:  of  taking  the 
place,  he  withdrew  his  army  to  Perugia^  where,  upon  fufpi-        ^ 
cion,  he  put  Vrjini  under  arreft.     Perceiving  his  health  Ian-  Death  of 
gu'ifhing^  he  returned  by  the  way  of  Rome  to  Naples^  where  Ladiflaus. 
op  died  in  Augujl  1414,  leaving  his  fifter  7*?tf«ff^,  dutchefs  of  .A.  D. 
-^»/?r/^7,  heir  to  his  kingdom.     Thus,  th^  Florentines  were    'HH* 
once  more  faved,  by  the  critical  death  of  a  prince,  who  was 
/their  determined  enemy,  and  who  found  no  check  but  Flo- 
rence to  prevent  his  becohiing  matter  of  all  Italy,     His  death 
being  known  to  SJhrza^  who  had  been   left  behind'  to  com- 
mand againft  Brachio^  he  put  every  thing  into  the  beft  po- 
fiure  he  could  in  the  marquifate  of  Jncona^SLnd  marched  to 
fecure  Rome  in  the  obedience  of  his  new  miftrefs.    The  time 
libw  approached  for  the  meeting  of  the  general  council  at  Con^ 
fi^nu.  Pope  ^^hn  and  the  empexor  Sigi/mund  had  feveral  inter-  Jnterwija 
views  with  one  another,  and  they  had  been  continued  for  fome  between 
months  at  FlacentWy  Cremona^  and  other  places  in  Lombardy\the  em- 
but  all  the  efFe<S  of  them  was,  that  each  conceived  Uit  \)^eror  and 
other  a  concealed  hatred ;   and  the  pope,  taking  his  leave  oipope. 
the  emperor,  pafled  the  winter  at  Mantua^  from  whence  he  * 

went  to  Bologna^  where  he  was  when  he  received  news  of  the 
d^ath  of  Ladijlaus.  But  having  faithfully  prohaifed  the  em- 
peror that  he^  would  attend  the  council  of  Conjiance^  and  fub- 
njit  to  whatever  it  fhould  decree,  Kc  now  found  himfelf  under 
a  neceflity  pf  repairing  to  that  city.  Before  he  fet  out,  he  or- 
dered Brachio f  who  was  then  with  his  army  in  Ancona^  to  repair 
to  Bologna  J.  to  take  upon  him  the  government  of  it  in  his  ab-» 
fence.  According  to  fonie,  the  defign^of  his  holinefs  was  to  put 
Brachio  to  death,  in  which  cafe  the  Perugians  had  promifed 
?o  fubmit  to  the  holy  fee  j   and  thc^  pope  would  have  beea 
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quit  of  a  large  arrear  owing  him  for  pay.  It  is  certain  Brn* 
chio  fufpe6ted  romewhac  of  ihis;  for  when  he  came  attended 
only  by  bis  own  domeflics  to  pay  his  refpe6!s  to  the  pope,  he 
had  fcarqe  entered  the  city  when  he  returned  with  the  utmoft 
hade  to  his^cgmp,  and  cpninienc'ed  hoftilities  in  the  Bokgf 
mfe.  Whatever  the  intention  of  t}ie  pope  might  be,  he  favir 
,  that  Brachig  was  his  mafter,  s^nd  a  few  days  effefted  a  recon- 

ciliation, by  which  Brachlo  was  put  into  full  pofieiHon  of  the 
Florence    government  of  Bolagna^  sind   all,  its   revenues.     Florence  vii% 
f/ttran-      ^^^^    f^     perffedily    af    peace    with    ^11     the    neighbouring 
gHI"{^*       powers,  that  fl)^  ^ad  no  occafion  to  xtcdX-Brachio  \    nor  wer? 
her  civil  contentions  at  tbis  time  at  all  cjangerous,    thougli 
the   animofities  amongft   the   chief  citizens  were  "far   from 
being  extinguiflied.     But  the  leading  families  had  fufFered  fo 
much  each  in  their  turn,  that  they  were  contented  to  remain 
quiet  under  the  present  govefnment,  till  a  proper  opportu- 
nity for  renewing  their  claims  ftipi^ld  offer  itfejf. 

This  fhevir  of  trariauiiity,  which,  according  to  Afacbiavil^ 
pontinued  for  about  eight  years  after  the  death  of  LnSJlam^ 
y/as  greatly  pwing  to  ihe  fufpcnfe  in  which  the  minds  of  ail 
EuTGpey  thofe  of  the  Florentines  particularly,  were  kept,  by 
what  pafled  at  the  councfl  of  ConJIante  j  to  which  city  the 
pope  repaired  on  the  twenty-eighth  pf  OSiober  j  and  Sigif 
mundy  who  had  now  been  crowned  emperor  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelky  followed  \)\n\  the  twenty -third  oi  December  zhex.  Next 
day  the  emp$jror  performed  the  deacon's  office^  as  is  ufual  oo 
fuch  occafiQns,  in  the  imperial  Dalmatic,  at  4  n^idnight  mafs, 
celebrated  \)y  the  pope  pontifically,  but  without  the. humi- 
liating circumftances  of  being  b^rcfoqled,  qf  holding  the  pope's 
ftirrgp,  or  leading  his  mule  by  the  bridle.  The  meeting  was 
one  of  the  ipoift  fplenditi  that  had  ever  been  feen  m  Europe* 
According  to  Aretin^^  the  emperor  was  attended  by  no  fewer 
than  thirty  thpufand  horfe.  The  pope  prefided  at  the  coun- 
pouncilof  cil.  Three  thrones  ^ere  erefled  in  th6  cathedral,  one  for 
jioriftance  the  pope,  pne  for  the'emprefe,  and  oiie  between  Both  for  the 
^eU.  emperor.      Of  xht  Oerman  princes  wcr^  prefenf,  th^  elec- 

tors of  Saxony^  Palatine,  zni  Ment%\  the  adrntniftrator  of 
Brandenburg  i  the  dukes  of  Savaria^  Auflria^  apd  Sihfii\ 
one  hundred  and  twenty- eight  counts,  two  hundred  barons, 
and  twenty- feven  ambaffadors  from  foycreign  princes  or  tfatcs. 
in  all  the  articles  of  luxury,  debauchery,  and  revelling,  it 
referiibled  a  carnival,  rather  than  a  council  of  venerable  fa- 
thers. The  Florentines^  like  other  fovereign  dates,  had  their 
j^eputies  there  \  but  they  were  generous  enough  not  to  ict^^ 
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pope  yobn^  though  in  faft  he  abandoned  himfcjf.  The  fa- 
thers, after  various  deHberations,  came  to  a  refolution  that 
Johfiy  as  well  as  the  tveo  antipopes,  Angela  Carrario^  or  Petef 
4e  Luna^  fhoiild  refign  their  dignities. 

JOHN^  whoprefidedatthe  council,  agreed  to  thofc  terms, 
provided  his  twd  competitors  could  be  brought  to  agree  to 
rhem  likewife ;  adding,  that  he  was  willing  to  abdicate  the 
popedom  in  all  cafes  wherein  any  fuch  abdication  could  be  of 
advantage  to  the  church.     He  had  no  fooner  made  this  de* 
claration,    tha'n  the  emperor,    defcending  from  his  throne, 
threw  himfelf  at  John's,  feet,  to  thank  him  for  it,  in  the 
name  of  all  Chriftian  princes;    and  the  patriarch  oi Anitocb 
followed    his  example,  in  the  name  of  all  Ghriftian  eccle- 
fiaftics.     This  fubmiffion  of  y^A«  was  mortifying  to  the  fe- 
c'ret  enemies  of  the  emperor  in  Germany^    particularly  the 
archbifliop  of  Mentx^  and  Frederick  duke  of  Atiftria%    and 
they  tampered  with  him  to  retraft  it,  in  which  they  pre* 
vailed.     John  had  foine  colour   for   this,    from  the  council 
'being  overawed  by  the  imperial  forces.     He,  therefore,  dif- 
guifed  himfelf  like  a  poftilion,  and  fled  to  Schaffbaufen.    The 
cardiriafc  who  had  attended  him  knew  nothing  of  his  inten- 
tion, and  repaired  to  Schaffhaufen  to  perfuade  him  to  return ; 
i)ut  air  was  to  no  purpofe.     This  condudl:  of  John  exafperated 
the  council  and  the  emperor  fo  greatly,  that  he  was  now  for- 
mally depofed,  and  all  Cbnftians  were  commanded  to  pay  no 
obedience  either  to  him  or  to  the  two  anti-popes.     The  duke 
of  Auftria^   perceiving  the  emperor  and  the  cotmcil  to  be 
'ftriaiy  united  together,  arrcfted  John^  as  he  was  endeavouring 
to  efcape  to  Burgundy^  threw  him  irtto  prifon,  and  then  afked 
pardon  on  bis  knees  of  the  emperor  for  what  he  had  done. 
John  being  now  in  cuftody,  and  deferted  by  thofe  on  whom 
he  had   moftly  depended  (for  the  Florentines  feem  to  have 
given  him  no  encouragement  cither  in  his  flight  or  retrad^a- 
tion)  now  lofl:  all  fpirit,  and  refolved  to  fubmit  in  the  fulleft 
manner  to  his  enemies.     He  accordingly  freely  renounced 
the  papacy,  and  laid  afide  all  the  badges  of  that  dignity.   Gre-  q'ranfac^ 
l^ory  XIV  (or  Corrario  had  allumed  that  name,  who  then  rt-tions  tbere. 
fided  at  Rimini^  under  the  proteftion  of  Malaiefta^  follo\yed 
his  example  ;   but  BenediSf  XIII.  as  de  La«/?  ^called  himfelf, 
refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  authority  of  the  council,  being  fup- 
ported  by  the  kings  of  Caftile^  Arragon^  and  Navarre ;    for 
whofe  fidelity  to  the  council  the  emperor  made  himfelf  an- 
fwcrable.     iafarella^  who  had  been  made  bifhop  and  cardi- 
nal of  Florence  by  John^  was  highly  infl^rumental  in  perfuad- 
ing  him  to  his  firft  abdication ;    and  he  and  the  Florentines 
continued  afterwards  to  do  him  eminent  fervices.  The  coun- 
cil 
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cil  proceeded  next  to  the  elefiion  of  a  ne^v  pope^  and  this  ^ 
qhoice  fell  uppn  Otto^  or  Otho  Cohnna^  of  a  noble  Mpman  fa» j 
mily,  w^o  a^umed  the  name  of  Martin  V.  of  whom  the^ 
Florentine  hiftorian  gives  this  chara£|[er,  that  before  his  dec-' 
tion  he  was  efteemed  rather  generous  than  wife^  but  after  it 
he  gave  the  greateft  proofs  of  his  wifdom>  but  was  far  fioia 
being  exceifive  in  his  generofity.  The  reft  of  the  iranfac-^ 
tions  of  this  council,  which  was  noted  for  the  infannous  mivr  i 
ders  of  John  Hufij  and  Jerome  oiPraguey  arc  well  known  ti  \ 
the  public,  and  have  no  relation  to  this  work.  ' 

Pope  Mar-  Thb  election  of  Martin  into  the  papal  fee  was  extremcl} 
tm  comes  u  agreeable  to  the  Florentines  \  and  upoii  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Florence  ;  council,  he  came  from  Conftami  by  the.  way  of  Milanj  Mai^  \ 
iua,  Ferrara^  Ravenna^  and  Forli^  to  Florence^  where  he  re-; 
fided  for  two  years,*  as  being  the  mofl  commodious  place  for 
jiegotiafing  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  the  ftates  of  h^.  \ 
.  The  felf-dcpofition  of  popey^Aw,  who  now  refunied  hi; 
former  name  of  Cojfay  had  not  procured  him  his  liberty, 
for  he  languiihed  long  after  in  prifon.  At  laft  he  was  dell- 
vered  by  the  generous  interpofition  of  the  FlorentineSj  whdj 
mad^  4^(3r/i;2  fenfible,  that  it  was  by  no  meatus  forhisiih; 
tereftto  ufe  him -with  farther  rigour.  Several  of  theftatcs 
who  bad  acknowledged  CoJ/a  as.pppe,  being  dillatisfied  both 
with  the  emperor  and  the  council,  began  to  entertain  fcruples 
about  the  validity  of  his  abdication,  as  being  extorted  by 
fprce.  It  was  eafy  toforefee  the  confequcnces  of  thof^  (doubts, 
in  a  country  fo  difaSe£)ed  to  the  emperor  as  Gerinanj^y  whe:e 
Co;ffa  was  imprifoned,  then  wasj  and  Martin  hiqifelf  pr(>' 
cpred  his  deliverance  from  his  confinement  in  Bavaria,  m 
invited  hiin  to  Florence^  vi^ith  a  fecr^  view  of^  feizing  ..upw 
hia>  on  his  journey,  and  (hutting  him  up  in  perpetual  iinpri- 
fonpiei^t  at  /kf^^tf.  Cojfa  arriving  in  Lornhardy^  was  informeii 
by  ibme  of  his  Florentine  friends,  of  Martin*^  intentiori;  upon 
,  which  he  took  refuge. in  the G^»d//!r  territories.     After  »• 

Col^'  maining  there,  in  a  moil  miferable  pligh^,  for  ibme  time,  he 
yras  encouraged  by  the  experiente  h^  had  of  th?  fpirit  of  tHe 
Florentine  people  an4  government»  to  repair  to  that  city,  and 
without  referve  to  throw  himfelf  at  Mantin'^  ktt^  and  to  re- 
cognize his  authority.  No  fooner  was  his  approach  known 
than  the  Florentines^  in  prodigious  numbers,  flocked  out  to 
meet  and  welcome  him.  The  diftrefied  appearance  he  inadff 
ferved  only  to  encre^fe  ^heir  aiFedion  aiui  compaflion  towards 
him ;  and  he  was  introduced  to  the  pope,  with  all  flenett 
attending  him  as  bis  intercefibrs  and  protestors.  At  1^ 
they  perfuaded  Martin^  that  the  only  way  ta  prevent  any  l»<^ 
confequcnces  from  Cojfa's  party,  would  be  to  rcftorc  to  hi"* 
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h  cardiital*s  hat^  and  to  the  exercife  of  his  facred  fun£lioDs, 
rhich  Martin  wifely  agreed  to^  and  CoJJa  died  about  a  year 
fker. 

We  have  already  feen,  that  Bracbio  was  left  by  pope  John 
;overnor  of  Bobgnoy  where  his  fervice  againd  the  neigbbour- 
Dg  ftates,  who  were  encouraged  and  proceded  by  that  pope's 
tnemies,  was  ^{harp  and  adlive ;   but  he  generally  was  vi£to- 
ious.    The  Bolopigfe^  however,  diiliking  tbp  fe'verity  of  his  7-^^  Bo- 
[Dvernment,  and  his  exadions,  to  which  he  was  in  fomelognefe 
Deafure  compelled  by  the  poverty  of  that  pope,  took  advan-  re*volt» 
age  of  his  abfence  to  attempt  a  revolt ;  but  before  they  could 
nafter  the  citadel,  Brachie  appeared  before  their  gates,  ar^d 
)bliged  them  to  fubmit.    Soon  after,  being  called  out  to  a 
lefh  expedition  againft  the  Rimimans  and  the  Perugiansy  the 
Bohgnefe  again  revolted;    but  mpre  unanimoufly  and  refo- 
!utely  than  they  had  done  before.   But  Brachioy  who  had  taken 
rare  to  provide  the  citadel  with  a  good  ganifon,  and  fiore  of 
^ifions^  returned  with  incredible  expedition ;  and,  after  a 
moft  obftinate  difpute,  he  was  beaten  off,  and  was  forced  to 
commence  a  regular  fiege  againft  the  city.     The  citizens 
held  out  with  great  courage,  till  he  was  obliged  to  change 
the  iiege  into  a  kiild  of  blockade,  by  taking  poiTei&on  of  all 
the  avenues  by  which  the  city  could,  receive  any  provifions ; 
and  then  the  magiftrates  fent  himi  a  deputation  of  their  moft 
iefped:able  citizens,  aiking  pardon  for  what  had  happened, 
and  laying  the  blame,  upon  the  rabble,  who  had  tak^n  arms 
againft  then:  will.     Bra^hhy  with  great  feeming  difficulty, 
again  pardoned  them,  and  obliged  them  to  deliver  fifty  of 
their  principal  citizens  as  hoftages  for  their  future  behaviour. 
Ib  die  mean  while,  hearing  of  the  depofition  of  pope  Johny 
and  the  ele£tion  of  Martiuy  he  fold  Bologna^  and  all  its  de- 
pendencies, Co  the  inhabitants  for  eighty  th^ufand  ducats, 
with  which  bc  paid  and  recruited  his  army,  and  bent  all  his 
efforts  to  the  redudion  of  P/r»^/tf ,  his  native  city,  which  had 
expelled  ih^  Neapolitan  garrifon,  and  recovered  its  indepen- 
dency.     The  pretext  was,   that  the  Perugiaas  had  broken 
their  Jeague  with  the  Florentines,  and  was  governed  by  a  fac- 
rion,  who  had   exiled  Bracbio  and  all  its  worthy  citizens. 
Upon  his  approach  the  Penigiam  recalled  the  Neapolitan  gar- 
rifon, and  took  into  their  pay  Vrfiniy  who  was  by  this  time 
delivered  from  his  imprifonment  at  Naples.   Bracbio,  hoyi^ver, 
took  his  meafures  fo  well,  that  neither  Cbicoliniy  the  Neapo- 
/«««  general,  nor  i/jr^o/,  eoiild  throw  themfelves  intp -P^r/*- 
J?w;  and  the  Perugians  vfer^  difireffed  fo  greatly,  that  they 
fent  deputies  to  th^  Florentines  to  mediate  between  them  and 
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Brachio,    They  accordingly  fent  a  deputation  to  his  camp^ 

exhorting  him  to  liften  to  an  acdommodatioii. 

Troteed*  THOUGH  Brdthio  was  then   the  Fkrentiru  general,  and 

irtor  of       a£1ed  l)y  their  authority,  yet  he  had  (o  long  ferved  in  a  kind 

Brltchio.     ^^  independent  capacity,  and  he  bad  (o  great  a  pafTion  to  be 

mafler  of  Perugia^  that  he,  in  fa6l,  refuied  to  defift  from  htf 

enterprize,  and  difmified  the  deputies  with  an  unfatisfadory, 

anfwer.     He  then  proceeded  to  take  all  the  at^Jacent  forts  and' 

town?,  and  gave  a  total  defeat  to  ChjcSlini  zx\A  Malatejia^  wha 

were  on  xheir  march  to  the)  relief  of  Perugia^  both  of  thea 

being  taken  prifonprs.     Upon  this,  the  city  was  furrendered  M 

Brcchio  and  the  other  exiles,  and  he  is  faid  to  have  exercffed 

the  p,overnment  of  it  with  great  leniiy  and  juftice. 

The  Fhrentines  beheld  Braehio\  fuccefies  with  great  in- 
difference,' as  they  were  afiured  of,  his  fidelity  to  their  flate^ 
and  that  they  could  always  controul  him  in  any  undue  exet^ 
cife  of  his  power.  '  But  we  return  to  the  other  concerns  of 
Fhreme^  which  had  now  no  overgrown  tyrant  to  dread« 
Dfjt!jnsef  yO  HN^  the  cldeft  fnn  and  fucceflbr  of  Gaieazzo,  haviaj 
tbc,iif/:eo/  \y^Qn  aflaffinated  by  his  fubje£ls,  was  fuceeeded  by  his  brother 
Milan,  Philips  who  refembled  his  father  and  .grandfather  in  their 
qualities  and  ambition,  and  by  fome  is  faid  to  have  excelM 
them  in  both.  He  foon  recovered  the  aftairs  of  his  family, 
then  languifhing  and  difordered  through  the  weaknets  and 
divffions  of  his  brother's  minifiers,  and,  like  his  anceftors,  be- 
came formidable  to  Florence,  Philips  having  an  eye  upon 
Genoa^  w^s  encouraged  to  attempt  making  himfelf  mafterof 
that  noble  city  by  the '  numerous  G^«5^  exiles  whom  the 
French  government  and  internal  fa^ions  h^d  driven  to  Lcm- 
tardy.  Before  he  entered  upon  this  expedition,  he  fo  far  con- 
quered his  natural  averfion  to  the  Fbrentines^  that  he  fenti 
mofl  fplendid  embafiy  loFhrencey  offering  that  ftate  his  friciKi- 
flilp  iand  alliance.  No  formal  embafly  had  been  fent  fcf 
twenty  years  before  from  the  court  of  Milan  to  the  Fkra- 
tines  *.  Nicola  de  Uzano  was  then  the  chief  man  of  the  FIf- 
rentine  ftate,  and  he  was  employed  to  treat  with  the  Milmjt 
ambafladors,  whofe  inftruSions  were  to  negociate  a  new 
treaty  between  Philip  and  the  Florentines  i  by  which  ^annm^ 
or  the  UMQX  Mngra^  were  tobe  the  boundaries,  and  bey ondtbem 
neither  tht  Mi lanefe  nor  the  Florentines  were  to  extend  their 
dominion.  The  Florentines^  in  general,  were  averfe  to  tbis 
propofition,  becaufe  the  limits  proppled  by  Philip  for  tbc 
boundary  of  the  two  ftates,  plainly  indicated  his  delign  upon 
Genoa,    Uzanoy  however,  and  the  wifcr  part  of  the  Floren- 
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ims^  wlio  had   experienced  the  fweets  of  peace,  gave  the    - 
Milanefe  ambaiTadors  a  mofl  poliie  reception,  and  the  treaty 
piras  concluded. 

THOMAS   FREGOZb   was  then'  doge  of  Genoa -,  zvho  THohs 
but  being  unable  to  make  head  againft  the  duke  of  Mil<hv.  himj^f 
for  want  of  money,- he  fold  Leghorn,  a  place  then  inconfi- ^^^y?^'"  ^T    , 
fierable,  to ^xht  Fiorentinei  forgone  hundred  and  twenty  thou ^<^'**^» 
fand  ducats,  moft  of  which  was  fpent  in  raifing  foldiers  in 
the  Florentine  ftate.     This  was,  by  Philips  confidered   as  a 
breach  of  the  neW-made  treaty  ;  but  he  difiemblcd  his  refent- 
ment  for  the  time.     Carm'ignola  was  then  both  general  and 
Srft  mlnifter  of  ftate  to  Philip,  and  coriducted  the  expedition 
tgainft  Genea  (o  fuccefsfully,  that  the  doge,  being  beaten  both 
by  fea  and  land,  was.oblig^ed  lo  furrender  Genoa  into  Carmlg- 
uolas  hands ;  and  Philip  afterwards  became  mafler  of  aU  that 
fea*coaft,  to  the  great. leiror  and  amazement  of  the  Flonn^ 
iinei. 

Pope  Martin  ftill  remained  at  Florence ;  but,  from  what  has  Pofe  Mar- 

jfolkn  from  Aretin  **,  he  was  by  no  means  popular  ihere,  and  tin'/  ^f/« 

^ffroniive  ballads  were  even  fung  under  his  windows  in  bis  ctntejit^ 

bearing.     Aretin  then  attended  him,  as  he  had  done  his  pre- 

^ceffors,  and  it  required  all  his  addrcfs  to  k?ep  his  holinefs 

in  temper.     But  Brachio,  who  ftHI  a6kd  in  the  character  of 

://cr/«//«tf  general,  having  defeated  all  his  enemies,* and  being 

now  mafter  of  Perugia^  was  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the 

f|)Ope,  for  recovering  the  towns  and  cities  that, had  been  dif- 

'inembercd  from  the  Holy  See,  and  pnfll'fied  by  feparale  tyrants. 

He  was  accordingly,  with  confcnt  of  the  i'7(?rfc-/7//>;u'magiflracy, 

appointed  general  to  the  pope.     In  a  fliort  time  he  reduced  a  Sutctfs  if 

great  number  of  thofc  places ;  and  it  was  in  this  campaign  Bracliio* 

that  the  famous  Nicdo  Picinino^  then  a  common  foidier,  gave 

the  firft  proofs  of  his  military  genius.     His  luccefs  obliged  the 

tyrants  of  all  the  revolted  places  to  apply  to  hhn  for  peace ; 

and  Bra^A/^,  to  give  the  greater  luftre  to  his  own  nao-.e  and 

character,  appointed  Fhrence  for  the  place  of  negoclation. 

Thither  he  repaired  with  a  train  and  equipages  fuitable  taa 

fwereign  prince  ;  and  as  fuch  he  ivas  received  not  only  by  top 

Phmntines^^  but  by  the. pope  himfe If.     His  hjftoriaa  has  de- 

'  fcribed  the  wonderful  magnificence  that  reigned  at  Floycme 

during  his  abode  there,  and  the  pompous  jiifts  and  touYna- 

nients  he  exhibited.     His  vaft  popularity,,  however,  cave  um- 

*>»'age  to  the  pope,  who,  by  the  advfcc  of  Sfotza,-  who  was  at 

Florence  at  the  (ame  time,  employed  hiai  n\  the  reduf^ion  of 

*  Aretin,  pag.  259,  ^  Vita Br^h5i>£pudMu rat. 
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'SoiogHa^  Vifhich  had  once  more  aiT^rted  its  independency, 
views  of  his  holinefs,  in  giving  Bracbio  this  commiffion, 
unknown  to  the  Fhreniims^  whofe  conftant  maxim  was 
fufFer  neither  the  pope  nor  ajiy  other  prince  to  become 
powerful  in  Itafy,     Sferza  made  Martin  fenfible  that  the 
rentines  would  oppofe  the  growth  even  of  the  papacy  ii 
and  perfuaded  him,  that  he  had  now  an  opportanttyof  a 
ing  to  the  Holy  See  the  kingdom  of  Napkij  which  wj6 
verned  by  a  weak  filly  woman,  to  the  great  difguft  of 
Neapolitans. 
Faaions         B  R  ACHIO^  who  feettis  to  have  had  ^  good  deal  of 
at  Flo-      nity  in  his  compofition,  accepted  of  his  new  commiffionn 
reoce,        gtt^x.]oy  ;  and  the  Florentines^  who  now  thought  tbemfd 
at  peace  with  all  the  world^  applied  affiduoufly  to  cultiv 
learning  and  the  fine  arts,  and  were  therefore  the  le(s  folicit 
about  an  army  within  their  territorieSi    According  to  Md 
'vil\  the  citizens  next  in  authority  to  Nicola  deUzanoj  w 
,  Bartohmeo  Valore^  Nero  ^igii  Reirtaldo  Albiziy  Neri  £  Gi 
and  Lupo  NicoUni.    Ovi  the  other  hand^  the  fumilies  in 
grace  were  the  AWerti^  the  Ricci,  and  de  MedicL    But 
long  pofTefHon  of  power^  and  the  continuance  of  a  volupto 
peace,  had  by  this  time  fo  far  infefted  the  Fbrentine  govt 
ment,  thftt  their  magiftrates  became  proud,  infolent,  and  i 
gligent.     They  were>  it  is  true,  united  in  their  fentimcnta 
civil  independency,   and,  in  general,  were  well  affefied 
their  conftitution.     But  the  vaft  riches  they  pofieiTed  had^ 
^    ^  troduccd  amongft  them  a  fpirit  of  pride,  that  is  incompati 
with  the  manners  of  republicans.     Each  great  man  tm 
another,  and  was  glad  to  throw  upon  his  brother-magi(h 
the  blame  of  every  abufe  in  the  ftate.   By  thofe  mutual  jcald 
fies,  the  Florentines  at  laft  conceived  a  diftafle  at  their  govern- 
ment,  which  laid  the  firft  foundations  of  the  greatnefi  of  the 
mfhere  the  houfe  of  Mediciy  who  had  always  been  moderate  in  their  fen- 
Medici      timents  of  civil  affairs,  itr\A  foon  after  became  fovereignsof 
gain  the  ftate.    The  d'rfgraced  families  foon  perceived  the  vaftad- 

ground.  vantage  which  the  mifcondu£l  of  the  governing  party  tbre^ 
into  their  hands ;  and  Giovanni  Ricci  was  the  firft  who  bad 
the  courage  to  offer  himfelf  to  be  the  patron  and  pfoteSorof 
the  people.  He  was  flrenuoufly  oppofed  hyNkolo  de  I/zflWj 
but  his  grcatncfs  had  created  fo  much  jealoufy  amongft  the 
other  magiftrates,  that  he  was  not  liftened  to.  The  aniroofitf 
ai^ainfl  him  was  grfeatly  favoured  by  the  progrefs  of  fi^ 
duke  of  Milan  \  and  be  was  falfly,  perhaps,  accufed  of  bei^ 
the  chief  inftrument  of  concluding  the  treaty  between  ''"'" 
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and  ^t  Florentines.  According  to  Macbiavel^  in  th^  ptci- 
^cation  he  made  with  the  doge  of  GenoOy  he  referyed  Sere^ 
%anay  and  feme  other  towns  on  the  fide  of  the  Magroy  next 
to  Florence^  in  his  own  poffeffion  ;  which  the /lfcr/»/wi  com- 
plained of  as  a  breach  of  their  treaty  with  him.  The  ma- 
giftracy  of  Florence  would  willingly  have  winked  at  this  in-, 
fradion ;  but  the  people  would  not  fuffer  them.  Notwith- 
fianding  all  the  remonftrances  that  were  made  againft  enter- 
ing into  war  with  a  prince  fo  powerful  as  Philips  and  the  im* 
poffibility  of  keeping  any  of  the  conquefls  they  could  gain 
ii'om  him,  while  the  Rom^gna  lay  between  the  two  ftates, 
preparations  for  war  were  refolved  upon,  levies  rhade,  and 
the  ten  field -deputies  nominated.  No  fooner  was  this  refb- 
lution  approved  of,  than  the  people,  feeling  the  weight  of  the 
taxes  that  were  necefiary  for  carrying  on  the  war,  redoubled 
their  murniurs  againft  the  government.  Ordelaffi^  the  lord 
%^i  Forliy  ^fmg  about  this  time,  had  left  his  fon  under  (.he 
tutelage  of  Pi^/'/i^  duke  oi  Milan  i  but  the  mother,  difliking' 
fuch  a  guardian,  fent  her  child  to  her  father  Luigi  Alidojfo^ 
lord  of  Imoh.  This  incenfed  the  inhabitants  of  Imola  ib 
greatly,  that  they  obliged  the  mother  to  put  her  fon  into  the 
hands  of  the  guardiaii  appointed  by  the  father ;  and  thus  Fbi^ 
lip  became  mafter  of  that  ftate.  This  new  acquifition  of 
jfewer  to  Philip  renewed  the  jealoufy  of  the  Florentines.  Great  , 

debates  were  held  about  the  expediency  of  declaring  war  ff^ 
againft  him,  which  John  de  Medici  earneftly  oppofed.     He  cgainfi  thi 
thought,  that,  as  Pbilip  had  not  as  yet  proceeded  to  hoftili-  Me  of 
ties,  the /VS9r^ff//n^  allies  would  look  upon  them  as  the  a^- Milan* 
greflbrs,  if  they  Ihould  declare  war.    The  oppofite  party  held 
forth  the  folly  of  making  their  own  country  the  fcene  of  war, 
with  a  prince  who  they  were  fure  was  their  enemy.     The 
opinion  of  the  latter  prevailed,   and  a  v^ar  was  refolved 
upon. 

PHILIP^  having  intelligence  of  this,  immediately  fent 
JIgnolo  oi  Pergola  at  the  head  of  an  army  againft  the  lord  of 
Imola^  in  order  to  divert  him  from  fuccouring  Forli.  It  was. 
then  the  depth  of  winter;  and  the  waters,  of  the  ditches, 
which  formed  the  chief  defence  of  the  place,  being  frozep, 
Agnolo  took  the  city,  and  fent  AUdoJJi  prifoner  to  Milan. 
Upon  this  the  Floreniinesy  who  had  now  completed  their 
levies,  laid  fiege  to  Forli  \  while  Jgnolo  of  Pergola^  unable  to 
fuccour  it,  bdieced  Zoganara^  in  hopes  that  the  Florentines 
would  raife  the  fiege  of  Forli^  in  order  to  relieve  the  former; 
Count  i//i^/f«  was  then  in  the  pay  of  the  i7<7r^»//W ;  and 
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his  garrifon  held  out  TiOganarOy  which  was  fo  prefl  by  tW 
enemy,  that  the  befieged  were  obliged  to  agree  to  deliver  upi 
the  town,  if  it  was  not  relieved  within  fifteen  days  by  the 
Florentines,     The  terms  of  this  capitulation  fo  greatly  in- 
cenfed  the  Florentines^  that  they  reiblved,  at  all  hazard's,  to 
raife  the  fiegc.     Abandoning  that  of  Forliy  ^hey  began  their 
march  towards  Zoganara  in  the  beginning  of /vira^ry,  though 
the  roads  were  almoft  impaflable,  and  the  feafon  bitter;  and 
The  Flo-  attacking  the  duke  of  Milan  9  army,  they  were  fa  totally  dc- 
rentines     feated,  that  all  Florence  was  thrown  into  confternation.    Td 
defeated,    give  the  reader  fome  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  war 
was  carried  on  at  this  time,  we  are  to  inform  him,  that,  ii) 
this  total  defeat  of  the  Florentine  army,  no  more  than  tbrfe 
people  were  killed  j  and  thofe,  too,  not  by  the  enemy,  but  by 
falling  ofF  their  horfes,  and  being  fufFocated  in  the  mire. 
fhe  Flo-  .     This  defeat,  if  fuch  it  may  be  termed,  opened  the  mouiU 
rentines     of  the  meaner  fort  of  people  againft   their   government  ( 
murmur      They  complained,  that  the  war  with  the  duke  of  Mi/an  bad 
againft      been  entered  into  by  their  magiftracy  only  to  divert  their  at- 
f^f^    .tention  to  public  liberty,  which  was  now  endangered.    This 
ntemmita,  ^jfcontent  ran  fo  high,  that  the  magiftrates  were  oblieed  to 
fummon  a  general  ailembly  of  the  people  j  in  which  Kimlii 
Albi%iy  fon  to  Mafoy  endeavoured  to  apologize  for  the  con- 
duit of  the  government,    noiwithftanding  the   diftgreeaWf 
turn  the  war  had  taken..    He  then  attempted  to  prove  that 
the  carrying  the  war  into  the  Romagna  had  averted  it  from 
Tufcany^  and  had  been  of  finguTar  fervice  to  the  Holy  See; 
and  that,  as  it  was  a  war  now  of  defence,  it  would  be  far 
from  being  burdenfome  to  the  people.     By  his  authority  anti 
perTuafions  the  people  were  fomewhat  quieted  $  and  they  took 
into  their  pay  Odoy  or  Otho^  the  fon  of  Brachioy   a  youth  of 
feventcen  years  of  age,  but  under  the  tutelage  of  NicoloPici- 
nino.    The  name  of  Brachio  was  of  great  fervice  to  the  Fb- 
rentinesj  as  his  father's  friends  repaired  to  his  fiandard. 
fheit  civil     But  by  this  time  the  people  began  to  perceive  thediffi- 
diffinttms  culties  and  diilreifes  under  which  their  leaders  laboured,  which 
renewed,    they  gueffed  at,  partly  from  their  countenances,  and  partly 
from  the  great- weight  of  their  taxes.    In  a  ihort  titne  the 
city  was  thrown  into  a  kind  of  a  civil  war.   The  inferior  raiAs 
refufed  to  pay  their  impofts  j   and  the  magiftrates  were  forced 
to  appoint  tweiity  citizens  in  the  nature  of  tax-gatherers,  aiid 
threw  the  chief  burden  of  the  public  expence  upon  the  nobi- 
lity.    This  was  a  treatment  the  latter  could  not  endure,  «i<l 
power  was  given  to  the  new  collectors  to  kill  any  one  ^io 
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fefufed  to  pay  their  taxes  i  by  which  the  whole  city  Toon  oe- 
trame  a  (cewt  of  violence,  confufion,  and  aiurder.  'J  he  no- 
Bilicy,  and  the  chief  citiT^ens,  to  the  nuniber  of  above  feventy^ 
mef  in  St.  St'cphoj^s  chuich  ;  but  John  Medici,  the  moft  po- 
pular noblfTTian  in  Fkrcncc^  was  not  prefLnt^  the  otheis,  igno- 
rant of  what  part  he  might  a6^,  not  having  fiimmoned  him, 
and  he  hifnTelT'driilcing  the  cauCe  of"  the  meeting.  'I'he-  af- 
lembly  was  opened  bv  a  Ijieech  (Voni  PJhaldo  A.'hizi,  who  fct 
forth  the  deplorable  ftai(j, ot"  the  nobiliry,  extolled  the  beha- 
viour of  their  a^iceftcvs  .on  foch  oqcitfions,  and  counfellcd 
them"  by  a!l  means  to  ur.jte  in  fhahing  off  the  yoke  of  the* 
,pieberans.  Rinaldo's  <peich  was  greatly  to  the  liking  of  the 
allcnribly ;  but  Ntcolo  Uzano  oDJt'ftcd  to  their  doing  any  thing 
by  force,  wirhouf  the  crncuncnce  of  Jjln  de  Mediciy  who 
was  always  the  profcflTed  patron  of  the  people.  He  proceeded 
likcwife   to  remanftrate  upun  the  unce«ti»in' event  of  a  civil  '    ~ 

war,  and  upon  the  impra£^icabi!i-y  of  their  dellBerationsy  • 
without  confuitif^g  ^rjlm  de  Medici.  Rhaldo  undertook  thac 
task,  and  acquitrcd  hrmfelf  in  a  very  artful  manner,  but  with- 
out f'icc&l's.  yr/;.?  informed  him,  that  he  could  agree  to  no 
altera' ion  In  the  (laie  to  the  prejudice  o^  the  people  j  and  that 
R'tnaldo,  in  what  he  was  doing,  w<.5  but  the  tool  of  others, 
who  Would  foon  get  the  upper  hand,  and  ruin  him  ;  and  that, 
tipon  the  who^e,  modt-ruion  and  a  little  forbearance  were 
beft;  and  particularly,  that  the^  citizens  ihould  be  free  fronn 
all  arrefls  by  creditor:^  on  the  days  of  public  meetings ;  and 
that,  for  his  part,  he  was  r.fjlved  to  oppofe  the  fadtious  of 
everv  kind. 

An  anfvA^er  fo  full  of  wifJom  and  uioderatiort  irtcreafed  the  Virtue  of 
popularity  of   'HLdici,  who    novA^  withdrew   himfelf  from   all  John Me- 
the  Cjbils.of*  the  nobility  ;  fa  that  it  was  in  his  credit  to  have  dici. 
made  himfelf  lord  of  Fiorevce.       His    family    and    relations 
prefied   him  t6  avail  himfjif  cxf"  his  credit  and  pmnilarrty,  tO 
be  revenged  upon  his  enenrties  \  ^but  'John  was   too-good  a  pa- 
triot to  liflen  to   their  advice.     Rinaldo  de  Aihi^t,  however, 
3nd  the  reft  of  his  fa£lIon,  attv^mpfted  to  difplace  Martin^  one 
of  the  ftcretaries  of  ftate,  becnufe  he  wa<?  a  frrenii  to  the  Me-, 
mean  family.     But  he  was  fo  far  from  fucceeding,  that  Pafiole^ 
^ho  Was  in  Rinatdo*s  infercH,  Wi9  turned  out,  and  Martin 
cftabliftied  more  firmly  than  ever.  -  .:        , 

fer  happened  at  this  time,  luckily  for  Florence^  that  the  no-  Con:iu^ of 
Wlity  had  but  little  Credit  wfth  the  people';  fo  that  they  w»ere  the  dukecf 
Jft  no  condition  to  refent  thofe  mortifications  as  rthey  were  Milan, 
inclined  to  do.      Add  to  this,   that  Philip  duke  of  Mtlan^ 
having  compromifed  iiis  differences  with  ih^'MaldteJia  family,  . 
*nd  his  other  neigh  hours,,  continued  obftinately  b;:.rit   upon 
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the  redudion  of  Florence,     He  had  taken  into  his  pay  jfngelo^ 
or  Jgnolo  of  Pergola^  and  Carmignolay  both  of  them  able  oiii-> 
cers,  the  latter  of  whom  was  then  in  the  Bolognefe^  endea- 
vouring to  reduce  Bologna^  which  had  fubmitted  itfelf  to  pope 
Martin^  by  the  perfuafion  of  Benthoglio^   its  late    mafter. 
Philip  had  likewife  been  very  fuccefsful  in  extending  his  fron- 
tiers Cowards  Savoy  and  the  foot  of  the  Alps.    Being  a  com- 
plete mafler  of  diffimulation»  he  fent  an  honourable  eir^fiy 
to  Florence  to  treat  of  peace ;  but  neither  fide  being  fincere, 
hoftilities  ftill  went  on,  and  the  Florentines  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  retake  ForVu    This  induced  them  to  name  ambaf- 
fadors  on  their  parts ;  and  they  committed  the  managecnent  of 
the  negociation  to  Bartolomeo  Valori^  a  man  by  no   means 
fuited  for  fuch  an  employment, being  vain  and  oftentatious  (C). 
nuhoaf-     When  he  came  to  Lodiy  he  was  given  to  underfiand,    from 
Jfoiits  the   Pbilipy  that  he  muft  advance  no  farther  into  Lombardy^  under 
Florentine  pretence  of  the  plague's  being  at  Florence.     This  was  a  dread- 
amhaffh"    ful  check  to  ^ij/tfr/,  who  returned  diredly  to /%r^w/,  where, 
dor.  upon  his  arrival,  every  thing  was  in  a  flame,  at  the   con- 

temptuous treatment  of  their  ambaflador  by  Philips  who  was 
then  mafter  of  Genoa*  Fulgofoy  the  late  doge,  was  fumifhed 
by  the  Florentines  with  troops  and  money  to  attempt  the  reco- 
very of  that  ftate ;  and  he  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  conquer  a 
great  part  of  the  Genoese  fea-coaft,  ahd  to  create  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  Philip.  The  Florpitines  feemed  now  refolved  to 
rifque  the  whole  of  their  ftate  againft  Philips  who  had  a  fe- 
cret  eye  to  the  crown  of  Naples.  He  addrefled  the  pope, 
complaining  of  his  partiality  for  the  Florentines^  whom  he  ac- 
cufed  of  fomenting  di(Dntions  between  the  legate  .and  the 
people  of  Bologna.  He  prevailed  fo  far,  that  the  pope  changed  j 
his  legate,  and  fubftituted  in  his  place  one  who  was  intirely 
in  the  intereft  of  Philip.  By  this  and  other  favourable  cir- 
cumftances,  Philif  regained  his  credit  at  Bologna^  and  ac- 
quired Imola^  ana  a  great  many  important  places  in  the  Rih 
magna.  At  the  fame  time  he  endeared  to  himfelf  the  Mala- 
iejia  family ;  for  having  taken  prifoner  Charles^  the  lord  of 
Kiminij  he  treated  him  and  all  hb  friends  in  the  moft  ge- 
nerous affedionate  manner,  and  difihifted  them  without 
ranfom. 

^C)  Billiusf  the  Milanefi  hiC-  their  arms  and  enligns  the  an- 

tonan,  (ays  that  the  Florentines  dent  Roman  infcription,  S»  P. 

at    this    time,   to   recommend  Q.R.  thereby  intimating,  ^tt 

themfelves  to  the  Italian  and  the  ftate  of  Florence  was  5ie  true 

Other  ftateS|  embroidered  upon  reprefentative  of  old  Rome  (i). 

(i)  BilUus,  ub  Jupra,  j>,  64. 
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.I)UrJng  this  gloomy  ftate  of  the  Florentine  aiFairs,  sindTif  Ho- 
when  Philip  had  a^lually  invaded  their  dominion^,   they  re-  renttnes 
ceivcd  fome  relief,  by  being  befriended  by  Antmia^  lord  kA joined  fy 
Faenza;  and,  according  to, the  ^/7tf«#// hiflorian,  Pii/7/^'s  ge*  Antonio £^ 
nerals,  particularly  Agnoh^  was  not  fond  of  putting  an  end  Faenaa. 
to  the  war.     The  caufes,  through  which  this  event  happened, 
arc  varioufly  related.     The  moft  probable  are,  that  Antoni9 
had  a  pcrfonal   diflike  to  Philips  and  a  kindnefe  for  the  Fb^ 
rentines -y  whlc;h  was  increafed  by  another  event  which  took 
place  about  the  fame  time  :   for  young  Odo^  and  Nicolo  Pici^ 
ninoj  after  performing  many  important  fervices  to  the  Floren-- 
tines  about  Arezxo  and  the  vale  of  Mugelliy  were  intirely  de- 
feated by  the  Milanefe  generals.     Odo  was  killed  on  the  (pot ; 
but  Nicelo^  endeavouring  to  efcape,  was  takeji  by  the  peafants^ 
and  carried  to  Faenza^  where  he  perfuaded  Antonio  to  declace 
himfelf  for  the  Florentines  againft  Philip,     Upon  this  the  city 
of  Florence^  by  a  public  decree  and  deed,  declared  him   the 
chief  of  her  allies,  and  fent  a  confiderable  body  of  her  troops  • 
to  proteft  Faenza  from  the  refentment  of  Philip.     This  in- 
cident changed  both  the  objeft  and  the  fcene  of  the  war. 
Pkilip  was  obliged  to  recal  Agnolo  ;  and  the  Florentines ^  glad 
to  remove  the  feat  of  war  from  their  own  country,  gave  thci 
command  of  their  army  to  Bernardino,     Torelli^  the  Milanefe 
general,  marched  to  nght  him  $  and  both  armies  came  to  a 
battle  near  ^»^/m^,  in  which  xht  Florentines  were  defeated, 
and   their  genera!  taken  prifoner,    together  with    his   chief 
officers,     Aretin  «  himfelf  feems  to  blame  the  Florentine  ra-  Their  rd* 
pacioufnefs  and  cruelty  for  this  difafter,  which  was  followed /tf<?/«^^« 
by  another,     Nicolo  Picinino^  the  beft  general  they  had  then 
in  Tufcany^  thought  his  fervices  very  indifferently  ^requited  by 
the  Florentines^   and  complained,  that  his  pcrfon  was  neither 
regarded,  nor  his  troops  paid.     As  he  was  a  foldter  of  fortune^ 
and  of  very  mean  original,  the  Florentines  imagined  that  he 
only  wanted  to  raife  his  terms,  and  they  difregarded  his  com- 
plaints ;  fo  that,  when  the  time  of  his  fervice  elapfed,  he  re- 
tired firft  to  Ccrtona^  then  to  Perugia^  and  then  entered  into 
the  fervice  of  the  duke  of  Milan, 

The  Florentines  now  gave  themielves  up  for  loft.     Their  Thptoft 
finances  were  exhaufted.     They  had  neither  men  nor  generals  '^*''" 
to  take  the  field,  and  their  enemies  were  powerful.     Nicolo^'^^*** 
took  ftx>m  them  all  their  forts  between  Si^enna  and  Arev3i$  ; 
^D  that  the  Florentines  had  then  no  other  refource  but  that  of 
f  gain  applying  to  the  f^eneiians^  vf  ho  they  thought  were  equally 
>ot«rcfted  with  themfelves  in  oppofingthe  growth  of  ch«duke 
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of  MilarCs  power.     Philip  was  fcnfible  that  the  Fhrentirus 
bore  him  no  good  will ;    and  his  chief  general  Carmignolay 
having  left  his  fcrvice,  in  difguft,  was  now  at  V/nia^  and  took 
part  with  the  Florenti/ies.     He  had  recourfe  to  his  ufual  arts; 
and  perceiving  that  the  Venetians  were  determinc<J  to  unite 
thcmfelves  to  the  Florentines^  he  offered  peace  to  the   latter^ 
provided  they  would  break  off  the  negociation  ;  but  the  con- 
dition was  rejected.     He  then  offered  the  fame  terms  to  the 
Venetians ;  but  met  with  a  like  repulfe  from  them. 
Hiftory  of       The  head  of  the  Florentine  deputation  at  Venice   at    this 
the  league  time  was  Lorenzo  RhiJolpbi,  a  man  of  addrefs  and   abilities, 
hetiveen      who  found  means  to  fix  the  doge  in  bis  intereft ;  and  he  con- 
/^/Floren-tinued  to  be  feconded  by  Carmignda^  who,  according  to  Are- 
tines  and  fiy^  h^  ^^^  poifon  privately  adiiiiniftered  to  him  hyjPhilip^  or- 
Vene-        ^jg,.      ^he  terms  of  agreement,  after  great  difficulty,   were  at 
tians.         j^^  fettled  between  the  Florcntinet  and  the  Venetians.      The 
chief  wecy  that  the  Florentines  fliould  furnilh  four  thoufand 
foot,  and  that  they  ihould  conclude  no  fe|)arate  peace  with- 
0iit  the  knowJedge  and  confcnt  of  the  Venetians,     The  firft 
cffed  of  this  confederacy  was  the  Venetians  laying  liege  to 
Brefcia^  which  alarmed  Philip  (o  greatly,  that  he  recalled  all 
his  troops  out  of  Tufcany.      The  Florentines  were  tKtreby  left 
at  liberty  to  divide  their  army.     One  part  of  it  was   fenC  to 
make  good  their  engagements  with  the  Venetians^  and    the 
other  was  employed  in  retaking  the  towns  and  forts  between 
Bibienna  ^nd  Arezzo.     The  condition -of  PW//  at  this,  tune 
-P anger  of  y^  a  ftrorj2  proof  of  the  danger  of  a  prince  employing  merce- 
mercenary   jjaj-jeg^     Philip  was  neither  without  troops  nor  money,   and 
roops.        1^^  j^^^  found  means  to  engage  irf  his  fervice  the  heft  generals 
in  Italy  \  for  both  Sforza  and  Brachio  were  now  dead,  the  firft 
being  drowned,  and  the  latter  killed.     But  their  animofities 
and  avarice  difconcerted  his  mod  important  operations.     Bref- 
cioy  ^though  a  very  ftrong  city,  and  well  provided  with  every 
thing  for  a  good  defence,  fuTrendered  to  the  Venetians ;   as  diA 
Bergamo^  and   many  other  places  in  Lombardy.     He  likewiie 
yielded  up  Forli  and  Imola,  much  againd  the  inclinations  of 
the  Florentines^  to  pope  Martin^  with  all  the  towns  and  terri- 
tories belonging  to  them.     The  pope  then  mediated  a  peace 
Peace  fro*  amongfl:  the  fiates  at  war,  and  employed  the  cardinal  of  Bo- 
P^fi^t         hgna  to  conclude  it.     Philip  was  fo  ill  ferved  by  his  troops 
and  generals,  that  he  was  forced  to  ^gree  to  all  the  terms 
prefcribed  by  his  enemies.     The  city  of  Mi  Ian  y  however,  ftill 
flood  by  him,  and  had  grown  to  fuch  a  heighvof  power,  that 
t  her  inhabitants  offered  to  furnifb  him  with  ten  thoufand  horfe 
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ani  ten  thoufand  foot,  if  he  would  continue  the  war  againft 

Fenice  2x\6'  Florence,     This  offer  for  feme  time  put  a  flop  to 

the  concJufion  of  the  peace  j  but  the  Fenetians  preparing  to  and  con* 

renew  the  w^r  with  more  vigour  than  ever,  it  was  alt  laft  con-  eluded.  . 

eluded. 

According  to \M?f^/^i;W  *,  this  war  was  carried  on  hz-  Inftances  of 
tween  the  Florentines  and  the  Milawefe  with  prodigious  ran-  rancour ^ 
cour.     Braggio  del  Milano^  governor  9C  Mvnte  Petrofo^  a  Tittle 
inconfiderable  caftle,  being  befteged  by  the  Milanefe^  who  had 
fee  fire  to  the  place,  rather  than  furrender,  threw  his  move- 
ables and  children  to  the  enemy,  but  (;hore  himfelf  to  perlflj 
in  the  flames,  though  he  was  offered  an  honourable  capitula- 
tion.    The  Milanefe^    admiring   his  magnanimity,   fent    bis 
children  and  all  his  effe<Ss  to  Florence^  wl^ere  they  were  amply 
provided  for  at  the  public. charge.     He  gives  us  another  in- 
ftance  of  the  detcftation  of  treachery  in  Agnolo^  the  Milanefe  and  of 
general,  when  he  appeared  ht^ox^  Galatea^  a  town  or  caftle  ^«o«r, 
in  the  Romagnriy  where  Zanobi  del  Fino  was  governor.     Z/2- 
nobi  not  only  furrendered  the  place  to  him,  without  the  fmall- 
eft  defence,  but  offered  to  conduct  the  Milanefe  army  ir:o 
Tufcanyy  where  he  might    make  yvar   with  more  profit  and 
fafety.     Agnolo\  deteftation  of  this  propofal  was  fuch,  that 
he  delivered  the  trititor  up  to  be  punilhed  by  his  own  menial 
fervants,  who,  for  (bme  day^,  gave  him  tiothiiig  but  paper 
painted  with  fnakes  and  ferpents  to  eat ;  fo  that  he  died  of  , 

hunger.  According  to  the  laft  peace  concluded  with  P/;////», 
^t  Florentines  were  put  in  pofleijion  of  all  the.  places  that 
.  had  been  taken  from  thpm  in  the  Romagna  \  but,, by  Machia- 
'Vers  account,  the  whole  of  the  war  coft  them  the  amazing 
fuoi  of  three  millions  and  a  half  of  ducats.  This  expence  was  >  > 
but  ill  repaid  by  the  re-acquifitions  they  had  gained ;  while 
^\iz  Venetians^  at  the  charge  of  iht  Florentines^  were  now  in 
fo  tich  and  refpe6lable  a  condition,  that  they  became  fufpe(Sled 
by  their  allies ;  and  ibis,  according  to  the  fame  author,  was 
one  of  their  majn  motives  for  making  ^  peace. 

During  this  war,  which  lafted  from  1422  to  1427,  \^\^  A  nenv  tax 
Florentine  government  had  pu^fued  every  expedient  they  could  impofed  at 
devife  for  raifing  money  ;  but,   all  being  ineffectual,  they  at  Florence, 
laft  laid  a  tax  upon  the  properties  and  land  eftates  of  the  fub-     -    • 
je£t8.     This  tax  was  called  catoflo  \  and  Machiavel  fays,  that 
it  obliged  every  man  poflefied  of  an  hundred  florins  to  pay  one 
half  of  them  to  the  ftate.     This,  however,  is  to  be  under- 
ftood  with  many  reftri(Slions.     The  value  of  the  landed  in- 
tereft  was  known ;  and  the  plebeian  part  of  the  government, 

^  Machiavel,  book  iv.  i 
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which  ndw  prevailed  in  Florence^  could  eafily  raife  the  tar.  It 
m^U  however,  with  a  vigorous  oppofition ;  but  was  as  dretiu- 
oufly  fupported  by  John  de  Medici^  becaufe  it  ws|s  to  be  levied 
by  law,  and  could  not  be  mifapplied,  to  gratify  the  purpoies 
either  of  avarice  or  revenge.  The  landed  intereft  and  great 
men  were  obliged  to  fubmit ;  but  the  people  fought  to  carry 
the  matter  to  an  unwarrantable  length,  by  wanting  to  infti- 
tute  courts  of  inquiry  upon  thofe  who  for  fome  time  pafi  had 
paid  lefa  than  that  afTefTment.  This  projed  was  unjuft,  cruel, 
and  impolitic,  and  as  fuch  oppofed  by  John  de  MidUi^  whofe 

frincipte  always  was  moderation  in  matters  of  g^ernment. 
n  the  year  1428,  the  nobility  and  rich  citizens,  finding  they 
could  not  remove  from  their  own  (houlders  the  weight  of  the 
public  burdens,  fuggefted  to  the  officers  who  coIleAed  the  re- 
venue, that  the  catajffo  ought  to  extend  to  all  cities  and  ftatcs 
fubjedl  to  the  Florentines  ^.     This  propofal,   far  from   being 
difliked,  was  carried  into  execution  ;  and  the  fubjeds  of  all 
the  acquired  territories  were  ordered  to  give  up  fchedules  of 
their  eftates,  that  they  might  be  taxed  to  the  catafto.     Xbis 
Complain-  pro/luced  rcmon  ft  ranees  from  all  thofe  cities  and  ft  aces,  plead* 
edofl^     ing  their  original  contrads  with  the  Florentines^  which  left 
t&e  cities,    ^^£^1  to  be  taxed  by  themfdves  ;  and  numerous  deputies  were 
-    fent  from  all  quarters,  to  expofe  the  iniquity  of  fuch  proceed- 
ings.    Thofe  deputies,  upon  their  arrival,  and 'making  known 
their  bufmefs,  were  immediately  put  under  confinement  in 
Florence ;  fo  that  the  prifons  there  were  filled  with  the  princi- 
pal  inhabitants  of  Pf/tf,  Folterray  Pifioia^  JrezX^y  Cortana^  and 
^  other  places. 
The  Vol-       Amongst  thofe  the  Volterrans  were  the  moft  clamorous, 
ttrrans  r^  pleading,  that,  by  their  original  contrad,  they  ought  to  be 
vob*         confidered  rather  as  allies  than  fiibjeds  of  Fhrence.    One  cf 
the  Voberran  deputies  was  Jujius^  a  man,  fays  our  autho- 
rity ',  worthy  to  have  lived  in  a  better  ftate^  who  C  >unie]led 
his  countrymen  and  fellow-prifoners  to  make  their  fubmiffioo 
to  the  Florentines^  till  better  times  (hould  prefent  themfelves. 
This  advice  was  followed,  and  the  Folterran  deputies  were 
fufFered  to  return  home.     There  he  opened  his  mind  to  a 
very  few  of  his  intimate  friends,  particularly  to  one  Gidvenni^ 
a  fellow- prefident :  and  though  all  appearances  of  fuecefe  were 
againft  them,  they  no  fooner  proclaimed  liberty  to  their  fellow- 
eitizena  than  the  Florentine  governor  was  feized»  and  Jstfias 
was  acknowledged  as  lord  of  Folterra. 

^  BiLLivs,  ubi  fapra,  p.   117.       Maghiavbl,  book  iv. 
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When  this  news  reached  the  Florentines^  who  had  ht\d  iut  are 
the  Foherrans  fo  cheap  that  they  had  not  (o  much  zs  kept  z*wtth  4/iffi' 
garrifon  in  their  city,  they  were  not  fo  much  afFedied  with  the  culty  re- 
revolt,  as  alarmed*  at  the  example  which  it  might  fet  to  the  '^^ced. 
other  leading  towns  in  their  fubjeAion.     A  council  of  the 
chief  magtftrates  being  held,  fome  were  generous  enough  to 
propofe  a  remiifion  of  the  tax,  by  adhering  to  the  terms  of  the 
original  ftipulations.     But  this  opinion  was  over-ruled  by  the 
party  who  were  for  the  tax,  and  who  reprefented,  that,  being 
at  peace  with  the  duke  of  Milariy  they  had   nothing  to  fear 
in  Tufcany.     Two  commiflaries,  Rinaldo  Albtxi^   and  Palla 
'  Strazziy  were  appointed  to  treat  with  the /^^//^rr^?;/!  ;  and,  if      ^ 
they  (hould  find  that  impradicable,  to  reduce  them  by  force. 
Palla  was  the  mod  unexceptionable  Florentine  that  could  be 
employed  in  fuch  a  commiiSon,  becaufe  of  the  lenity  he  had 
always  expreiled  towards  the  Volterrans^  arid  the  other  ftates ;  * 

fo  that  the  chief  management  of  the  aiFair  was  left  to  him, 
and  he  conducted  it  with  great  art.  Knowing  that  Jujlus^ 
the  nevj  lord  of  VolterrOy  being  but  a  plebeian,  was  bated  by 
the  nobility  and  the  richer  citizen3  of  Volterra^  when  he  came  . 
within  eight  miles  of  that  city,  he  prevailed  with  many  fuch 
to  give  him  a  meeting  at  a  little  town  called  Gamhazioy  where 
he  endeavoured  to  make  jhem  fcnfible  of  the  folly  of  the  Vol* 
terransy  in  drawing  upon  themfelves  the  refentmeht  of  the 
Florentines^  whom  they  were  unable  to  refift  °*,  The  Felter- 
ram  at  firft  complained  bitterly  of  the  Florentine  tyranny ; 
but  he  promifing  to  (land  their  friend  in  the  Florentine  go* 
vernment,  for  procuring  a  redrefs  of  their  grievances,  they  all 
of  them  came  over  to  his  propofal,  which  was  to  employ  their 
intereft  in  bringing  their  city  back  to  the  fubjeftion  of  Fh- 
rence, 

JUSTUS^  fenfible  of  the  ftrong  party  formed  againft 
him,  and  of  the  Florentine  power,  applied  for  affiftance  to  the 
neighbouring  ftates.  The  Siennefe  excufed  themfelves  on  ac« 
count  of  their  league  with  Florence  \  and  Paolo  Guinigi,  then 
lord>of  Z«ff<j,  that  he  might  re- ingratiate  himfelf  with  the 
Florentines^  to  whom  his  conduct  in  the  late  war  had  given 
umbrage,  fcnt  his  deputy  prifoner  to  Florence.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  Florentine  commiflaries  had  aflembled  all  the  troops 
they  could  out  of  the  neighbouring  garrifons  and  countries, 
and  drew  near  to  Folterra,  to  fecond  the  efforts  of  their  friends 
within^  the  place.  Jujlus^  perceiving  he  had  now  no  refourcc 
hut  in  his  own  valour,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  city,  was  pre- 
paring to  make  a  vigorous  defence,  when  the  Florentine  party 

^  BiLLivs,  ubi  fupra,  p.  118. 
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fummoned  a-  meeting  of  the  prefidents  and*  chief  citizcnit 
before  whom  they  la.d  all  that  had  pafled  beiweefi  them  and 
Palh.  Arcolano^  brother  to  Giovanni^  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Florentine  party,  and  expatiated  on  the  fervice  they  would 
do  their  country,  and  the  reliance  they  mi^ht  have  on- the 
gratitude  of  the  Florentine  governmenr,  who  would  put  the 
nianajement  of  the  city  into  the  ha^ds  of  the  nobility,  if 
they  would  immediately  dil'fatch  jfujlus^  and  adn\it  the  Flo- 
renting  commilldrics,  who  were  ly^ng  With  an  army  before 
their  gates. 

This  mcctin;>  was  fj  fccretly  held,   that  'J^-jlu^  knew  no- 
thing of  it  ;   and  the  company  agreeing  to  Anolano^  propofal, 
he  and  fome  of  his  friends  repaired  to  the  paLice,   and   dra'v- 
ing  him  into  a  private  room,  under  pretence  of  bufmefs,  they. 
Jtilus  of    murdered  him,  after  malcinL'  a  brave  refiflance,  and  defperately 
Volterra     wounding  \\vo  of  the  afl'iflTins.     His  death  flunned   his  parry 
pturdfired,    fo  much,  i\\?iX.  Jrcolavo  2ivA   bis  friends  found   no  difficulty  in 
openin;^   their  gates   to  the  Flo'eniines^  who   iilimed lately  re- 
poffeflld  themfclves  of  Volfer>a^.     But   the  Vclurrans  were 
miferably  deceived    in  theii' expedHtion« ;   for  xht  Florentines^ 
Nffcry  ef    now  both  hating  and  dcfpifmg  them,  obliged  them  to  pay  ihc 
theVoliox-  catajlo  to   the  rigour.     Their  nobility  weie   treated    in  the 
■  yans.  farhe  manner  as  iheir  plebeian"',  their  territory  was  difniem- 

bered  from  their  city,  and  their  few  remaining  privileges  were 
abollfhcd. 
Rife  sfth;       Amongst  the  Other  officers  employed  by  the  Florentines  in 
Florentine  their  war  was  Nicolo^  nephew  by  the  fifler  to  Braihia^  whofe 
fwar  name  he  aflumed,  and  is  therefore  diftin^uifhed  by  the  title 

fgainft       oi  Fortebrachto,     Ke  had  ferved   in  Lomlardy  y  and  upon  the 
J^ucca.       conclufion  of  the   peace   between  Florence  and  the  duke  of 
Milan ^  he  was   fo  far  from  difbanding  the  troops  he  con;^ 
manded,  that  he  increafed  them,  under  pretence  of  affertir.g 
fome  family-rights  in  the  dutchy  of  Spoleto,  of  which  he  was 
a  native  °.     He  was,  however,  again  employed  by  the  Floren- 
itne  commiflaiies  in  the  redudion  of  Vclterra  ;  and  when  that 
was  completed,  it  was  fuppofed,   according  to  Machiavel  ^ 
l\\7Lt  Rinaldo  de  Albizi  perfu^ded  him  to  make  ah  inrcid  into 
the  Lucqiiefe^  out  of  the  hatred  he  bore  to  Paolo  Guinigi, 
Peatb  and      FL  ORE  NCR  by  this  time  had  loft  Her  jioble  and  faith- 
(haraBer    ful  patriot  'John  de  Medici^  who  bequeathed  to  his  eldeft  fpn 
pf]ohxi^tiQ)J'mo  an  immenfe  cftate,  and  a  double  portion  of  his  own 
jMcdici.     fpirit,  patriotifm,  and  moderation.    .The  advice  he  gave  his 
family  upon  his  death-bed  is  full  of  the  noblcft  ^  fentiments 

"'Machiavei,  ubi' fupra.  •  Aretin,  pa^.  262. 
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of  public  virtue;  and,  after  the  days  o^  yijicusy  no  private 
citizen  perhaps  was  known  to  have  itecred  hlscourfe  fo  hap- 
pily through  contending  factions,  with  fo  unexceptionable  a 
character,  and  in  poffeffion  of  fo  great  an  eftate.  The  laft 
circumftancc  is  a  proof  of  the  immenfe  weahh  which  the 
Florentine  nobility  in  thofe  diivs  accJ^uired  by  trade ;  for  yohn 
was  generous  to  profufion,  and. charitable  even  to  weaknefs. 
He  inquired  no  farther  into  the  charader  or  circumftances  of 
any  man  than  his  wants,  which  be  no  fooner  knew  than  un- 
folicited  he  relieved  them.  The  highcft  dignities  of  the  ftate 
had  been  in  a  manner  forced  upon  him  ;  and  by  the  benevo- 
lent turn  of  his  natural  temper,  he  was  more  apt  to  pity  than 
punilb  offenders-     His  hands  being  tree  from  corruption,  as  ' 

his  heart  was  from  an>bition,  he  died  in  full  pofleflion  of  his 
country's  love;  where  he  owed  his  pre-eminence  (a  xixt  ex- 
ample in  a  popular  ftate)  not  to  hi?  eloquence,  which  was  ~" 
but  midling,  but  to  his  wildom.  He  was  fudceeded,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  by  his  eldeft  fon  Cofmo^  in  his  popularity,  as 
well  as  eftate. 

There   is  reafon,  from  what  has  fallen  ixom  Machiavel^y!}^  fi*^    ^ 
and  the  other  hiftorians,  for  beheving  that  Cofmo  had  a  very  9°^"*°    ' 
bad  opinion  of  Guinigi ;  and  though  he  was  by  no  means  tn^'"^'^.       ,. 
good  terms  with  the  Alh'ixt  family,  he  joined  with  Rinaldo  and  ^^'^  '  ^ 
A&r/,  the  fon  of  Caponly  who  had  fo  great  a  hand  in  the  re-        ^ 
du<3ion  of  Pifa^  in  privately  exciting  Fortdrachio  to  his  attempt 
againft  the  Lucquefe.     Fortebrachto  and  his  troops  were  then 
quartered  at  Fucechio^  2i  town  belonging  10  ttie  Florentines  j 
and  marching  from  thence  with  his  troops,  confifting  of  three - 
hundred  horfe  and  three  hundred  foot,  in  November ^  I429>  be  n 

•furprkfed  Compito  and  Ruoti,  belonging  to  Lucca,  and  the  lat- 
ter not.abov^  eight  tniles  diftaqt  from  that  city  ;  all  the  ter- 
ritory of  which  he  likewifc  plundered.     Guinigi  wzs  intirely 
unprovided  of  troops,  and  complained   to   the  Florentines  of 
Fortebrachio's  attempt.     They  denied  that  he  ac3ed  by  their 
authority;  and  he  pretended  that  what  he  had  done  was  to        r     > 
indemnify  himfelf  for  a  fum  owing  by  Guinigi  to  his  uncle 
Brachio  '.     Guinigi 5  complaint  to  the  Florentines  had  an  ef- 
fed  very  different  from  what  he  perhaps  expected ;  for  it'filled    * 
the  minds  of  the  Florentines  with  the  flattering  hopes  of  eafily  " 
niaflering  the  ftrong  and  important  city  oi Lucca.     This  fpirit 
^f^evailing,  the  city  ran  into  cabals,  and  jthe  citizens  breathed 
nothing  but  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  againft  Guinigi. 
Cofmo  de  Medici,  being  yet  unexperienced   in  the  affairs  of 
ft^te,  and  probably  thinking  that  he  was  doing  feivice  to  his 
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country,  now  openly  joined  the  party  that  was  for  war. 
.  Debates  on  ificolo  de  Uzam  and  his  friends  endeavoured  to  oppofe  the 
the  expe-    ^Qr^^nt^by  laying  before  their  countrymen  thedifirefltd  (^ateof 
ihat^         *^^  public  credit ;  and  that  there  was  no  money  in  what  they 
'^    *  called  their  mount,  or  public  exchequer.     They  (hewed  how 
diflionourable  it  would  be,  without  provocation,  to  niakewar 
on  a  prince  whom  they  had  lately  ranked  amongfl  their  chief 
allies  ;  and  how  impolitic,  in  their  prelent  exhaufted  ftate,  to 
attempt  the  conqueft  of  fo  powerful  a  city  as  that  of  Lucca, 
But  thofe  and  many  other  arguments  had  no  weight  with  the 
body  of  the  Florentines.     The  public  cry  was,  that  Guiwgi 
was  the  only  tyrant  now  remaining  in  Tufcany ;  that  he  had 
always  favoured  the  Florentine  enemies,  and  had  fent  his  fon 
to  ferve  under  the  duke  of  Milan  during  the  late  war.      This 
vv'arlike  party  was  affifted  by  applications  made  to  them  from 
the  inhabitants  o^^Pefcia  and  Vico^  two  towns  belonging  to 
Florence^  for  leave  to  take  pofleffion  of  fuch  caftles  as  were 
offered  to  be  furrendered  to  them »  and  afluring  the  Florenthm^ 
that  nothing  could  be  more  eafy  than  for  them  to  ^conquer 
Lucca^  and  all  its  territorj'. 
Vegoda^         The  party  again((  the  war  were,  however,  fo  cefpe£labk 
itonsfor  d  f^^  ^y^^^^  wifdom  and  authority,  that  the  public  refolution  was 
peace.         ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  j^  fufpence  ;  and  Guinigi  fent  a  fre£h  am- 
baiTador  to  Florence^  to  attempt  a  reconciliation.     The  perlbn 
he  fent  was  one  Viviano^  whom  Guinigi  had  pardoned^  after 
being  capitally  convicted  of  a  confpiracy  againft  him.       But 
Viviams  refentment  got  the  better  of  his  gratitude,  and,  ca- 
balling with  the  party  for  a  war,  they  were  encouraged  by 
him  to  pufli  for  a  decifive  refolution.     For  this  purpofe  the 
magiftracy  or  fenate  aiTembled  a  council^  at  whkb  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety  eight  of  the  principal  citizens  appeared.    The 
debate  was  begun  by  Rinaldo  de  jflhizi,  who  magnified  the  ad- 
vantages a  free  people  had  i)ver  flaves,  for  fuch  he  faid  the 
Lucquefe  were,  to  a  fellow  fubje£l  of  their  own,  who  had  al- 
ways been  an  eneruv  to  Florence,    He  then  attempted  to  prove, 
that  the  reduced  uate  of  their  con^monweahh  ought  to  be 
a  ftrong  argument  for  a  war,  in  which  their  fuccels  was  next 
to  certain,  becaufe  the  acquifition  of  Lucca  would  check  the 
deiigns  which  the  pope  or  the  duke  of  Milan  might  have 
againft  their  liberties,  and  make  them  once  more  tbe'uoipires 
oi  Italy,     • 
Argumnii      NICOLA  DE  UZANO  oppofed  Rinahh  with  great 
f9r  one.      vigour,  by  {hewing  how  afFe6iionate  the  Lucquefe^  when  they 
were  not  under  the  dominion  of  tyrants,  had  always  been 
towards  iht  Florentines'^  and  that  they  could  not  make  war  on 
the  tyratit,  exclufive  of  the  peopk  \  that  every  maxim  of  po- 
licy. 
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Key,  as  well  as  juftice,  pleaded  for  peace.  They  could  ex* 
pe6t  no  affiftance  from  the  Venetians^  who  were  bufied  in  fet- 
tling their  new  acquifitions ;  and  that  the  duke  of  Milan^  ' 
pleafed  with  feeing  them  engaged  in  a  frelh  war,  which 
would  finifh  the  ruin  of  their  finances,  would  either  openly 
or  fecretly  aflift  LuccOy  which  was  fo  much  his  intereft  to  " 
keep  them  from  pofleffing.  Upon  the  whole,  he  concluded 
that  the  beft  condud  they  could  obfervc  would  be  to  remain 
quiet  5  in  which  cafe,  it  was  more  than  probable,  the  Luc^ 
fuefey  tired  of  their  tyrant,  would  put  themfelves  under  the 
protection  of  Florence  \  and  he  concluded  by  prophefying, 
that,  by  purfuing  the  war,  they  would  precipitate  their  own 
ruin.. 

There  was  fo  much  weight  and  juftice  in  Uzano*s  reafon-  ^ar  re* 
ing,  that  the  advocates  for  war  had  nothing  to  reply,  but  xofil^^fdon. 
call  for  a  divifion,  which  gave  the  queftion  in  their  favour  by  ^ 

a  majority  of  four  hundred  againft  ninety-eight.  The  ten 
field-deputies  for  the  management  of  the  war  were  then  no- 
minated ;  and  two  generals,  Aflorre  Gianni  and  Rinaldo  AU?izt^ 
were  appointed  to  command  the  troops  ;  but  it  was  likewife 
agreed,  thzi  Fortebrachio  fhoM  betaken  into  their  fervice, 
and  keep  poiTeffion  of  the  towns  he  had  reduced.  This 
proved  to  be  a  capital  overfight,  as  neither  of  their  generals 
were  foldiers  ;  and  FGrtebrachio  vt^s  Xtcxtxly  difTatisfied,  in  not 
having  the  fole  command.  The  expedition  however  was  fo 
popular,  that  they  foon  raifed  an  army  of  about  two  thoufand, 
^  befides  the  troops  which  ferved  under  Fortebrachio, 

GUI  NIG  ly  feeing  the  ftorm  ready  to  break  upon  him,  y^^  Luc- 
filled  all  Italy  and  the  greateft  part  o(  Chri/lendom  wiih  invec-quefe  ac- 
tives againft  the  Florentine  breach  of  faith  ;    but  he  chiefly  2.1^ ply  to  their 
pealed  to  the  pope,  the  duke  of  Milan^  and  the  Venetiansy  fox  allies. 
the  juftice  of  his  caufe.     Philip  was  the  only  power  who 

!;ave  ear  to  his  complaints.  -  BilliuSy  who  was  a  noble  and 
earned  Mtlanefey  and  wrote  at  that  time,  tells  us  %  that  Phi^ 
Up  was  the  principal  inftrument  of  the  war,  and  that  he  him- 
'fclf  had  feen  at  Sienna  letters  from  that  duke  to  the  Florentines^ 
promifing  them  his  afSftance,  which  he  did  only  vvith  a  view 
of  fomenting  a  war  that  might  weaken  both  parties. 

The  incapacity  of  the  Florentine  generals  to  command  an 
army  foon  appeared.  Leaving  Florencey  they  divided  their 
army,  ^orre  taking  the  command  of  one  part,  and  Rinaldo 
«f  the  other.  Aftorre  marched  with  his  divifion  towards  Ca^ 
Hutgiore  aod  Pietrafantai  while  Rinaldo  kept  the  heights  with 
^*    They  proceeded,  wherever  they  came,  not  only  impoli- 
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ticaliV,  but  brutally.  Jjlorre  2Lxn\f\v\gzt  Seravezza^  otSalto 
de'.la  Serva^  a  fine  rich  populous  vale  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pietrafanta^  the  inhabitants,  who  being  Guelphs^  had  long 
didiked  C7«/;//g^i's  government,  cfFered.to  fubmit  to  that  of 
Florence.  Jjhrre  pretendin.j;  to  receive  their  fubmillions,  or- 
dered the  inhabitants  to  aflemble  in  ihe  great  church,  where, 
furrounding  them  with  his  troops,  he  told  them  they  were  his 
prifoncrs.  He  then  let  loofe  his  foldit-rs,  who  plundered 
their  lanv^s,  violated  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  were 
guilty  of  the  mc»ft  horrible  outrages  in  their  country,  not 
even  fparing  their  churches.  Some  of  the  Seravez^^i^  how^ 
rver,  found  means,  though  with  difficulty,,  to  efcape  to  Flo- 
rence^  where  they  rt prefenied  th'.ir  cafe  in  fo  moving  a  man- 
ner, that  the  Florentines  recalled  Aftorre^  condemned  and  ad- 
monifhed  him, 

RINALDO  DE  ALBIZI  fell  under  the  public  fufpicion 
at  the  fame  time  ;  for  the  Florenti^ics  ubferved,  that  though  he 
had  been   the   principal  patron  of  the  war,  he   had  been  fo 
remifs  in   purfuing  it,  that  he  feemed   to  mind  nothing  but 
cnrit:hing  himfelf  at  the  expence  of  the  defencelefs  or  con-' 
f^\xQXQ(\  Lucquefc.     This  coming  to, the  ears^  of  iJmr?/^/^?,  whole 
impetuoHty  and  pride  were  bour.dlefs,  he  came  without  leave 
ta  Florence^  where  he  prefented  himfcif  before  the  ten  depu- 
ties, and  with  bitter  uphraidings  of  their  and   his  country's 
ingratitude,    he   refigned   his  commiflion.     The   council  cf 
ten  did  not  venture  to  punifh  a  man  of  his  eminence;    but 
gave  the  command,  of  their  army  to  Neti  di  Gino^  Capoms 
?on,  and  Alamanno  Sahiati^  who  made  difpofitions  for  adting' 
with  vigour  againft  the  enemy.     Guinigi  all   this  while  was 
not  wanting  tohimftlf.     Being  mafter  of  great  fums  ef  mo» 
ney,  he  raifed  troops  in  all  quarteis,  and  applied  to  the  Sien- 
neje  for  their  affiflance,  or  if  that  could  not  be  obtained,  for 
their  mediation.    T\\t  Si ennefe^  equally  dreading  the  progrefs, 
•     and  detpfting,  the  cruelty  of  the  Fkrentlrtes^  undertook  the 
.     latter  office,  and  fent  Antonio  Frctncijco  to  mediate  a  peace  be- 
tween them  and  the  Lucquefe,     But  the  former  were  now  fo 
bent  upon  the  conqueft  of  Lucca^  that  his  negotiation  came 
to  nothing,  and  the  Siennefe  applied  to  the  Fenetians  for  their 
y^Luc-    ^^^^  oifices.^    Their  anfwer  was,  that  they  knew  nothing  of 
quefe  pre  ^e  Siennefe^  farther  than  that  they  had  been  included    in  the 
pare  for     '^^^  peace  ;  and  they  returned  to  Sienna  without  efFe£ting  any 
war.  thing.     Upon  this  Antonio  Francifco^  who  was  a  young  no- 

bleman of  great  fpirit  and  interert,  left  Sienna ;  and,  in  con- 
junflion  with  one  of  C?«/«/g^/'s  nephews,  raifed  a  large  body 
of  troops,  who  threw  them felves  into  Lucea.  Atnongft  others 
they  pajd  thirty  thoufand  ducats  by  way  of  advance  money  to 

•  Raimm 
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^inerio  of  Peru^ia^  who,  having  received  the  fum,  beira^ed 

;hein  and  went  over  to  the  Florentines^  who,  hj'^the  like  fum,  , 

is   is   (aid,    engaged  hi n    and.  three    hundred  horfe  in  their 

fcrvicc. 

Though  this  defection  grearlv  incommccjed  Guin'i^i'^^  yet  f  ucca  he- 
he  now  found  himfelf  in  a  corditicn  to  make  a  vioorous  ^^-  jkHd, 
fence.  ^  For  this  purpofe,  he  hired  of  th^  S^aniari/s  fix  i^a!- 
lies,  and  many  fma^ler  vefTtls  for  difoppointing  a\l  the. efforts 
of  his  eriemits  by  water.  The  new  Fhrerjir/e  gci\c^^]s,  on 
ihe  other^^nd,  changing  the  plan  of  operations  laid  down 
by  their'^predeccflbrs,  advanced  to  Carnpnnole  2LZ2^x\f\.  Lucca  \ 
and  their  "army,  being  now  greatly' encreafed,  they  lurrounded 
it,  but  without  foimini/  a  regular  firgc ;  ai?d  burned  or  ra- 
vaged all  the  country  round. 

Manty  of  ^he  Italiarj  hiftorians  mention  the  Fkre'^tines  as 
being   fevere  and   rapacious"  maflers  of  fheir  acquired  domi- 
nions,  and  perhaps  they  are  not  the  only  republicans  who  are 
charged  in  hiflory  on   the  fame  acrount.     It  is  certain,  that 
their  behaviour  to  the  Pi/an s  and  Folterrans  gave  the  Lticquefe 
a  greater  abhorrence  of  their   government  than  they  enref- 
tained  for   that  of  their  tvrant,  as. they  and   the  other  Italian 
republics  affedled  to  call  Giwiigt.     The.  ravages  committed  in 
their  territories  were  far  from  allaying  this  fpirit  in  the  Lite- 
quefe^    and   they  promifed   to  hold   out  againft  their  enernifs 
to  the   lad  extremity.     Guinigi  had   two  fons";    the  eldeft, 
Pondojfo^   was  legitimate,  the  other  natural ;  but»  like  the  reft 
of  the  Italian  princes  of  thofe  days,  he   made  little  or  no  df- 
ftindiion  on   that  account.     To  the  former  he  committed  the 
care  of  defending  the  city,  and  to  -the  other,   the  conduct  of 
the  fallies,  which  were  frequent  and  generally  fuccefsful.  The 
Floreniinei  were  provided  with  a  kind  of  artillery,  which,  by 
the  force  of  gonpowdei-,  difcharged    large   (Jones;    but  the 
Lucqvrfe^  perceiving  that  they  did  very  Tittle  execution,  came  A/rc/Zar-  ' 
at  laft  to  defpife  them,  and  every  day  renewed  their  failles,  tion  nf 
to  the  great  Slaughter  of  their  enemies,  by  the  help  of  muf  Jmall fn- 
quets,  or  fmall  fire-arms,  to  which  the  F/(5r<'?7^/w^j  were  ft  ran   ^^^^ 
gers,  and  which,  before  this  (Tege,  wjcre  not  known  in  Ital)\ 
though  perhaps  rhey  were  in  other   parts  of  Europe,     The 
reader,  in  the  notes,  wHI  find  a  curious  and  a  natural  de- 
fcriptiori  from  Billim  (A)  of  thofe  dreadful  implements  of 

war, 
^  BiLLius  ubifupra,  p.  126. 

(A)  Prefer  jacuhy  l^  fagitta-  fuflem  culltiy  i^^  alter ius  dlmUyt 
rumhaliJIaSf  tHhVum  q'uojueieli  ge-  longuni\  huic  J'ufixa  erant  tqnna 
^iinvenerunt :  gertbant  rnanibus   f err  ear y  quitu/  item  fulf  buret  ac 

nitro 
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war,  which  are  now  becofme  fo  common,  'and  of  the  execil«- 
tion  they  did  upon  the  Florenilrus,  It  was  fuch  as  encourag^^ 
the  befieged  to  .redouble  their  Tallies  upon  the  befiegers, 
whcfie  army  was  divided  info  two  camps  ;  from  both  of  which 
they  were  driven  by  the  befieged,  and  one  of  the  Floreniim 
generals  natrrowly  miffed  being  made  a  prifoner.  He  was 
refcued  by  Cardanoj  one  of  the  chief  officers;  but  the  be- 
fieged carried  ofFwith  them  four  great  guns  (cannon  we  fup- 
pofe  are  meant)  called  by  our  author  hemharda :  a  great 
"  number  of  prifoners  were  likcwife  made.  ^  j^k* 

7%^  Flo-        ^^^  ^^"^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^y  ^^  '^^  convinced  ftidBi^^ff//«£i^ 
tentines     ^^^  >^  ^^^  impofTible  for  them  to  mafter  the  city  m  the  man- 
haffledin    ncr  the  fiege  was  carried  on.     The  bitter  weather  was  now 
//2rf /ff^^ ^approaching;    and  neither  the  Florentine  generals,   nor  the 
^  Lucca,  field-deputies,    could  prevail  with  the  foldiers  to  leave  the 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  encamp  fo    near  th^e 
walls  as  to  block  up  the  city.     Philip  Brunelefcki^  who  is  fo 
famous  for  reviving  in  Europe  ihe  true  principles  of  archi-  i 
te£lure,  and  ere<S^ing  \n Florence  edifices  that,  to  this  day,,  are; 
mafter- pieces  in  that  art,  was  then  in  the  Florentine  camp;* 
and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  the ' 
general  officers,  that  it  was  poffible  to  turn  the  courfeof  the 
^  river  Serehioy  fo  as  to  drown  Lucca,    As  he  was  looked  upon 

to  be  the  beil  engineer  of  that  age,  his  propofal,  however 
romantic  it  appeared,  might  have  proved  fuccefsful,  could  the 
Florentim  army  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  encamp  near  j 
enough  to  the  city,  to  have  interrupted  the  difpofitions  made  by  ' 
the  befieged,  for  icftsLtingBrunelefchi^s  plan,  which  was  to  have 
turned  the  courfe  of  the  Serchio^  by  means  of  a  ftrong  mound,  I 
fo  as  by  the  hteral  prelTure  of  its  waters,  to  have  borne  down  ; 
the  walls,  or  by  their  rifmg  to  have  overflowed  them.  The  I 
Lucquefe  perceived  his  defign»  and  raifed  a  mound  parallel  to  ! 
his,  between  their  walls  and  the  diverted  courfe  of  the  river,  ; 
which  ferved  as  a  bulwark  to  the  city,  and  when  the  waters ; 
were  saifed  to  a  proper  height  between  the  two  mounds,  the  { 
befieged,  dividing  their  forces,  fent  one  part  in  the  night- time  I 
to  attack  that  part  of  the  Florentine  camp  that  lay  neareff  the  | 
mound,  and  armed  the  other  part  with  al)  kinds  of  inflru-  i 
menta  for  digging  and  boring,  by  which  they  broke  down  and  1 
pierced  the  Fkrtntim  mound,    fo  as  to   overflow  all  the'  I 

etttro  oppIaiSf  ghbulos  ferreos «/  qu$n  fitpe  duos  aut  bT  tertium, 

igms  emtt^bemt,     Certa  erat  in  fi  per  ordintm   ocairrereni^    una 

•    i^f  fi  tetigtffet,  perniciesy    nee  glande  transfodere?u  (1). 
crma,  aut  jcata  fatis  tegehant^ 

(i)  BUlm^  vhi  fupraf  pag.  i»7, 

grounds 
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grounds  on  which  the  befiegers  were  encamped,  which 
made  it  impradHcable  again  to  approach  the  city  .on  thai 
fide. 

The  Florentine  field -deputies,  and  their  magiftracy,  vexed  U^pofula^ 
at  the  lofles  and  difgraces  they  had  received  in  the  courfe  of  rify  of 
this  /iege,  fent  Giovanni  Guicciardini  to  lake  upon  him  the  Guimgi. 
(ble  comtnand,  and  his  authority  prevailed  with  the  foldiers 
to  encamp  nearer  the  town.  It  is  probabje,  that  this  new 
general  would  not  have  been  more  fuccefsful  than  his  prede*: 
ceflbis  had  been,  could  G2//>/i^i's  treafures  have  held  out.  But, 
great  as  they  were,  they  were  now  ex  baulked,  and  he  was 
obliged  to^  ufe  fome  unfeafonable  feverities  upon  the  citizens 
to  raifc  more ;  upon  which  a  confpiracy  was  formed  againft 
him  within  the  walls.  Guinigi  was  not  in  fen  Able  of  his  own 
danger  ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  Antonio  of  Sienna,  who  had 
l>eeh  incredibly  aftive  for  the  Lucquefe^  he  fent  SilveftroTrenta 
tndLuigt  Bdnviji  (B)  to  Milan^  to  implore  that  duke's  aiEi- 
tance.  Thofe  ambafladors  were  of  the  number  of  the  con- 
fpirators  againft  him  ;  and' indeed  the  noble  defence  the  Luc- 
quefe  made,  was  not  owing  to  any  affe«5kion  they  had  for  Qui' 
nigi^  but  to  the  averfion  they  had  to  the  Florentines. 

The  latter  had  all   along  been  diftruftful  of  PM/f's  con- ^^^  L^^- 
dud  ;  and  they  had  at  this  very  time  deputies  at  his  court  to  ^".  ^^ 
watch  it,  and   to  keep  him  at  leaft  firm  in  bis  neutrality.  '^'*  '^^ 
Philip  sinfwcTt^  both  them  and  the  Lucquefe  only  in  general  ^f'^^^-s'^^^ 
terms,  and  Teemed  unwilling  -to  take  any  concern  in  the  fate  Milan. 
o^  Lucca.     Upon  this  the  £i^r^t/<f/}  deputies  applied  privately   n 
to  him ;    and  hying  before  Mm  the  ftate  of  the  ficge  and 
their  city,  they  told  him,  that  rather  than  it  Ihould  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Florentines^  if  he  would  fupport  them  with 
a  proper  force,  the  citizens  would  depofe  Guinigi^  and  put 
themfelvcs   under  his  {Philip's)  protection.     Even  this  en- 
couragement did  not  drive  Philip  from  his  ufuaj  caution.    He 
i'efufed  to  declare  himfelf  on  cither  fide  j    but  he  managed 
tnatters  fo,  that  Sforza^  who  then  commanded  his  troops,  and 
had  in  his  own  pay  a  confiderable  body,  (hould  publicly  de- 
tt\and  his  leave  to  march  upon  an  expedition  to  Napks,  This 
Was  obtained,  and  Sforza^  having  fettled  every  thing  rolating 
to  his  pay,  and  the  number  of  his  troops,  both  with  Philip 
'and  the  Lucquefsy  pointed  his   march  direcSly  towards  Tuf- 


(B)  We  have  followed  Ma^    been  before  concerted  with  An- 
thiavePs  account  here ;  but,  ac-    tomio,  who  was  in  difguife  at  the 


cording  to  Billius,   the  plan  of    court  of  Milan. 
^firsu^B  march  into  Tvjcaity  had 


This 
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His  policy,      This  management  was  not  fo  fecret  as  to  be  co! 

from  BdCtadno  Alanianni^    the   Florentine  refident  at 

who  put  his  principals  upon  their,  o^uard.     All  they 

was  to  raife  new  troops,  and   to  foi ti fy  the  paiTe^ 

country,  which  proved  no  obllacle  (o  Sforza,    f^h 

however,  was  retarded  when  he  came  to  the  foot. of 

pennines^  by  Philips   ufuai    caution,  who  wanted   10 

what  light  \\\t  Venetians  woxAd  coniidsr  his  conduA  %-*.*«• 

. .    ceiving  they  did  not   move,  he  ordered  Sforza  to  pro(^d. 

Sforza  The  Florentines  v/zxt  in  hopes  of  carrying  Luaa  fcpfbrehi 

raifesthe    arrival,  and  preflcd  the  fiege  with    more  vigour  *rtian  ever; 

Jiegeof       but  were  as  vig6roufly  repulfed.     At  laft  Sforza^  at  the  head 

Lucca.       of  three  thousand  veteran  troops,  forced  his  way  over  the^^- 

pemiinest  and,  carrymgali   before  him ,  appeared  in  fight  of 

the  Florentine  army,  which  immediately  raifed  the  fiege,  and 

retired   to  an  advantageous  camp  at  Librafratta^  lying  at  aa 

equal  diftance  between  t^ifa  and  Lucca.     Sforza  upon  this  de* 

molifiied  all  the  works  that  had  been  raiiisd  by  the  befiegerSy 

and  entered  Luua  in  triumph,  where  he  was  received  as  their 

deliverer  and  guardian,  by  Guinigi  and  the  inhab  taots;  aoi 

at  Antonio's  requeft,  the  arrears  due  to  Sforza  wei;e  paid,  w 

it  drained  Guinigi  of  the  fmall  remainder  of  his  money.    A 

council  of  war  being  held,  it  was  rciblved  to  a£k  itpontk* 

defenfive,  and  Sforz^i  marched  with   his  army  towydsPj^ 

toia^  where  he  took  and  c^emoliQied  Bugianoy  a  fortified  towVy 

and  then  laid  fiege  to  Pefci'a^  a  town  of  the  greateft  impof' 

tance  to  the  fafety  oi  Florence  itfeif.     Pagolo  Diacetto^  govcf* 

nor  of  the  place,  abandoned  it  and  fled  to  Pijioia. 

Di/mal  ^"^  '^  certaiii,  that  the  affairs,  of  the  Florentines  wire 

y^^^  ^^^^  this  time  a  melancholy  afpe<Sl.     Their  ill  fuccefs  in  th^fidff 

Floren.     had  encreafcd  the    people's    animoiities  againft  their  .magi; 

dnes^        ftrates.     Their  generals  were  without   military  taleai 

divided  amongft  thcmfelves.  They  were  hated  by  m; 

'  only  of  the  neighbouring  dates,   but  of  their  own  dej 

cies ;  and  they  had  not  an  ally  whom  they  could  truft^ 

public  money  was  exhaufled  ;  and  nothing  but  the  fee 

terpofition  of  Pefcia  could  keep  Sfoi  %a  from  marching 

gates  of  Florence.  Their  dangers,  however,  exifted  ral 

appearance  than  in  reality.     Sforza^  fecret  inftru6ti( 

not  authorize  him  to  a£k  ofFenfively  againft  the  Flon 

after  the  fiege  oi  Lucca  was  raifed  ;    and  he  had  un(' 

the  expedition  againft  Pefcia  only  for  the  fake  of 

and  becaufe  he  knew  he  could  raife  nq  more  money  at 

The  Florentines  knew  all  this  ;  and  while  Malevolto, 

*  BiLLivs,  ubifupra,  p.  129. 


Uii  Id  cetaoiaiid  to  the  governor,  htld  pi»c  P^efii^/,  the  fiege 
ft.of  a  Cuddeii.  was  relaxed,  and  then  finally. r^kptiv    AUth'm- 

^'«9illri«ifd£docs  not  deny  that  thia  happened  tbtougb  cbe  pre- 
.valence of  nmney  proffered  by  K\k^.Fl0rifi$infs  to  ^or%a ;  fpr 

^V||||0iigh  the  riepublic  of  Flonmi  was  then  pqor«  Qiany  of  its 

'H<firivate  citizens  wcfe  itooienfely  rich*     The  Fisftntina^  who 
were  in  the  fecret  n^gociation,   U'erp  fo  confident  of  the 
f6wer  of  money  upon  a  mercenary  general,  it^i^ibey  w^e  in 
hopes  to  prevaU  upoAjSforxa^  not  only  to  caife  the  fiege  of 
•i^tf).  but  to. deliver,  into  their,  hands  Z^i/^<?  iiie)f«     ^6rza  qx^holuy'^ 
.being  a  n»an  of  ikoiiouT..in  bis  profeilion^.  ^)l^i|fed  htmfelf  Sforza^       i 
hota  the  Utter  p^rt  of  the  bafg^ifi,  but  ac^tp(;e4.of  fifty  thou- 
fand  crowns  forvraifing  thciiiege  of  Pefeia^  prom«£ng  to  with- 
•d^aw  !hn  ^uki&xon.itQloikJLu9ia  ^thile  it  was  ^overiied  by  Qui-' 
nigii  ahd  to. join  io  an)/r.n>eft(ur)ss.that  might  be  t^ken  for  dc- 
pofing  brm..  .The  bargain  .wits  ii{(^ttaUy  firuckt.  and  ^furm 
evacuated  tii».^AQr;2tos9r  territoriet;  and  returniiig  to  the  l^w^ 
fudt^  he  encflsdiped  without  that  city  (A). 
:    THii  FUrtnt'mni  bytheit  aigreemlsnt  with.^^rz^,  wecc  at 
Jiber^.to  pradti^C'  every  art  againft  t^^  Lunqif^jf^^  and  they 
ipnadeofe  ofSoiAe  that^  perhaps,  were  iin  war  rx  ratable.    4^o,^^'^1^0' 
tin  x^  Sienna  was  .  then ,  ia  the  city  ;    and  the  Fhrmtimt  .em-  cure  the  de^ 

"|ioycd  crafty- agents- to.  carry  leitcfs  in:their  names,  foirie  ^t^M^^ 

'  jt^m  "diredled  to  Guinigii  and  othcrls  to  the'  chi^f  ottbaens 
^bo  were  diflaiisfied  with  hi»  government.  The  agents  car- 
Tying  letter3..ta..che.dti^mL  i)i^f;r^^  themfelve^  .(oi.be  ifite^- 
"cepted  by  Gitinigi^  and  the  letters  dire<3ed  to  Guinigi  were 
SaS^tii  to  fail  into  the  hands  of  the  ckizens.     By. the  con-. 

i-den&of  the  fornaer,  the  citieens^werc  rendered  fufpeded  to 
hm ;  aifid  in  the  letters  dire6bd.  to  him^  the  Fkn^tfun  w.roie 
in^a  flrain  which  implied  that  a  treaty  was  far  advanced/ be- 
iw^n  him  and  ihem  ;  and>thit  he  was  to  p^  the  dty  into 
<their  hands,  upovi  their  paying  him  two  hundred  thovifand 

:  browns  :    mention  was  likewijfe  made,  in  feveral  of  the  letters 
iotercepced  hyiti^,citisens«./a3  \i Guinigi  had  agreed  to  put 
Jhnmo  to  deaths   and  thofe -being  .(hewn  to  Jnfoma^  made 
hidi  refolve  upbn  the  deftrudic>n  of  Guinigi. 
'    So.  comfdtcaccd  a  fcene  of  deceit  muft  have  been  inefFec- 

laaly  coald <?Auyrjfi  and  the.citiscens  have  come  to  an  expla- 

m 

(A)  The  (acoauDt  given  by  jhotives  and  fprines  of  the  re- 

Mucbi^vei   of  .  tJ^e.. important  Vfi^liition  which  topic  place.  We 

traofadion  that  followed  S/or*  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  fup* 

|Mi*s  return  to  the  Lucau^e  h  ply  it  from  Biliius^ini  other 

verv  onfatisfadlory,  ana  leaves  contemporary  authors* 
ut     Hasly  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
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-nation ;   but  diey  were  too  diftniftful  of  one  another  for  that 
to  take  place ;   and  thus  eack  fecretly  meditated  the  ruin  of 
anJimfri' the  othen  ^  The  event  was^  that  Antomo  and  about  fony 
fonmentof  other  citizens  furprized  Gutnigt  in  the  night-time  in  the  cita- 
Guinigi.    del,  where  he  thought  htmfelf  fecure ;  and,  after  upbraiding 
him  with  his  government,  deprived  him  of  the  keys  of  die 
caftle,  and  put  him  under  arreft,' as  ^rz^  did  his  {on  Fen- 
dplfo^  who  was  in  his  camp.  *  Both  of  them  were  fent  priib- 
ners  to  Milan,  where  they  died  under  their  confinement; 
v^^^c^T       ^^  °^"^  ^  acknowledged,  that  notwithftanding  all  the  .. 
boele  ^f   ^.j^yg  ^y^5  jIj^  FUrentines  had  employed  againfl  the  Lucqurftj 
^     •  ti  h  *^y  ^**^^  "*  ^^^^  dcfign,  -which  was  that  of  reducing  them 
H^**fi  '^^.jo  fubjeSion.    It  is  plain,  that  they  bad  been  outmtted  by 
tiiT^^^"    -S/irztf ;  artd  yet  ^hey  could-  not-coaqplain  of  his  having  de- 
ceived them.     According  to  fome  authors,  he  received  thirty- 
five  thoufiind  crowns  more  from' the /7i9rM/;Wx,. with  a  pro- 
mife  of  fifteen  thoufand  befides,  at  the  exptrstion  of  three 
months,  if  he  and  his  troops > -remained  ins^Sive  during  disit 
•timft.  'H^^  accordingly  drew^^ff  his  ^mi^\<^  Mirandohy  and 
left  the  defence  of  the  Lucquifrx,o  themfelves ;   to  whidi,  is 
their  reduced  condition^  they  were  very  unequal.  Xheyweo 
fo  fenfible  of  their  weakn^fs,   that  they  fent  public  Ictten 
to  the  i%r/ff/m^j,  that  they  were  now  free  from  dieir  ^nt 
whom  the  Florentines  had  made  their  pretext  for  the  warj 
that  they  were  willing  to  y\e\A  ioxh^'Flonnunts  feme  marb 
of  fuperiority,  provided  they  were  left  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  own  laws  and  liberties.     The  FlorentineSf  being  now 
delivered  from  the  fear  of  Sforxoi^  rcjefled  this  equitable  offer, 
4}n  pretence  that  the  complexion  of  the  war. was  altered-tfom 
what  it  was  originally ;  and  that  it  had  coft  them  fb  much 
blood  and  tre^ure,  that  they  would  be  contented  with  no^ 
thing  lefs  thsfn  the  entire  fubjisdion  of  the  Lucquefe.    This 
infamous  condition  was  rejected,  and  the  Lucquefe  prepared  to 
defend'  themfelves  to  the  lafl  extremity,  as  the  Florentines  did 
to  renew  the  fiege.      Antonio  of  Sienna^  Jcnowing  that  his 
•country  would  fall  the  next  facrifice  to  the  Fhrentiues^  fhoidd 
they  become  maflers  o{  Lucca^  went  on 'board  avefTel  toGc 
noa^  which  was  then  governed  by  the  ardhbiihop  of  Milan 
for  Philip ;-  tho',  in  other  rcfpe<as,.  the  Gtnufe.^iSX  were  ia 
full  poileflion  of  their  laws  and  properties ;   and  a  vaft  num^ 
•ber  of  them  were  tmmenfely  rich.    Thefe  he  addreflKd'for 
iaftiftance  agaihft  the /^/9r^>i//^ff$  again  ft  whofe  ambition  airil 
Injuftice'he  bitterly  inveighed  ;  but  without  pretending  to  en- 
gage the  duke  of  Milan  xn  the  quarrel.    "The  prefervation  of 
Lucca  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  .the  Florentines^- Vfd^  ^ 
the  utmoft  confequence  to  the  Gtnoefe^  who  promifed  Antm^i 
3"      .•  a'-_  .,  .       .  '    '         that 
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;  that  if  liizd^Vtoi  Milan  would  give  them  leave  th^  vvfould 
afltft  the  Lucquife  with  their  good  offices  ;  and  if  thofe  ibould 
fail,  with  their  aims.  This  favourable  anfwer  was  owing  to 
their  hopes  of  recovering  Leghorn  from  the  Florentines^  who 

had  bought  it  from  Fulgsjo.  They  f^nt  a  deputation  to  /%- 
rencey  in  terms  which  oftended  the  Florentines ;  for  they  not 
only  required  thetn  to  deAft  from  their  war  with  Lucca,  but  ' 

in/ifted  upon  the  reftitution  of  Leghorn.     Their  anfwer  was 
equally  difagrecable  to  the  Gfmeje^  whom  they  faid  they  could 
;  not  confider  as  a  free  people,  but  as  fubje^ts  to  the  duke  of 
Mtlam  and  that  therefore  they  could  not  treat  with  them  as 
an  independent  fiate.     Upon  which  the  Genoefe  deputies,  in 
:  great  rage,    moupted  their  ^horfes  and  left  Florence.      Upon 
:  their  return  to  Genoa,  and  reporting  the  fuccefs  of  their  com- 
:  miffion,  the  Gennefe  came  immediate]/  to  a  refolution  of  de- 
claring war  againft  the  Florentines,  and  of  employing  NicoloPi" 
anino  for  their  general  \    all  which  they  did  with  the  appro- 
bation and  connivance  of  the  duke  o^  Milan, 

.    Tn^  Florentines  had  intelligence  of  this  new  ftorm  ihzt  Dtff^ula:* 
threatened  them,,  and  took  in^o  their  pay  a  body  of  fourteen  tion  of 
hundred  horfe  belonging  to -([ji^Wf  of /"^/nz^?,  appointing,  at^^ip* 
the  fame  time,  the  count  of  Urbino  to  be  general  of  this  ar- 
my, though  he  was  very  upequal  to  that  command.     The 
Florentine  deputies  at  Fenice  did  riot  /ail  to  reprefent  to  that 
fenate,  that  the  duke  oi  Milan  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  that 
.nianagement,  and  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  their  ftate 
if  be  (hould   obtain  the  fovereignty  of  Tufcany,   which  he  / 

.aimed  at.  The  Venetians  upon  this  complained  to  Philip, 
»\io,  with  his  ufual  didimulation,  told  them  that  he  had 
lent  the  Genoefe  a  body  of  troops;  that  it  ^as  the  fame  thing 
to  him  whether  they  affifted  the  Lucquefe  or  the  Florentines^ 
for  he  was  fenfible  they  aimed  at  nothmg  but  to  defend  them- 
Iclves.  To  confirm  what  he  faid, .  he  fent  the  Venetians  a 
copy  of  his  convention  with  the  Genoefe,  by  which  he  left 
ftem  at  entire  liberty  to  join  with  whom  they  pleafed.  The 
Venetians  appeared,  or  feemed  to  appear,  fatlsfied  with  this 
*Dfwer,  notwithflanding  all  the  remonftrances  of  the  Flo- 
tentines. 

By  this  time  ^ictnino,  who  had  taken  the  command  of  the  Prtgrefs  of 
Gmoefe>  arnjy,  marched  to  relieve  Lucca,  again  befieged  by  the  ivar. 
the  Florentines,    who,    upon    his.. approach,    abandoned    the  • 
Ijege,  and  entrenched  themfelves  on  the  banks  of  the  Serchio.    ' 
Their  army  was  coniputed  to  be   five  thoufand  horfe  and 
three  thoufand  foot,  all  hired  troops,  and  ten  thoufand  Flo- 
rentines ;    a  proof  of  the  intrinfic  riches  of  the  fubje£ls  of  that 
Mte,  notwithftanding  the  vaft  expences  and  lofics  they  hU 

S.  2  fuftained. 
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fuftained,  and  the  low  condition  of  their  finances.  But  Ao* 
their  numbers  were  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Pidnino'%  army,  his 
reputation  was  fo  high  that  the  Florentines  durft  not  facchitn. 
Hi's  firft  care  was  to  retake  fome  of  the  Lucquffe  forts  and 
cafUesthat  had. fallen  into  the  hands  of  tlte  Phreniinei^  and 
then  he  faced  his  enemy  for  one  day,  which'  he  employed  iij 
fearching  for  a  ford  acrofs  the  river,  and  in  cutting  off  their 
provifions  by  water,  of  which  he  had  plenty,  by  means  of 
barks  attending  his  army.  A  ford  was  at  laft  difcoverfd, 
and,  though  dangerous,  attempted  by  Pianino,  Had  the  ft- 
rentines  been  but  tolerably  well  commanded,  their  enemies 
mud  have  failed  in  their  attempt,  and  the  beft  part  of  their 
army  been  deftroyed.  But  the  Genoefi  and  Luequtfe  rtiet  rA 
oppofition  in  pafling  the  river,  but  from  a  few  troops  com- 
manded by  the  young  lords  of  Faenza  and  Perugia  \  for  Vr* 
hinoj  the  Florentine  general,  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  dan- 
ger, fled  to  Pifa'f  and  the  Florentines^  being  now  without  I 
head,  to  Florence,  - 

fleYh-       Though  the  Italian  hiflorians  have  moft  pompoefly dc- 
rentines     fcribcd  this  paffage,  and  the  battle  that  enfued,  yet  itdcrfs 
iefMUd^    not  appear  i^at  a  dozen  of  men  were  killed  on  either  fide? 
but   about    two  hundred  new  -  raifed  men,     in  the  preci- 
pitancy of  their  flight,  were  drowned  in  the  rtver.    A  great 
many  men  and  horfes,  however,  were  taken,  but  moft  of  the 
former  were  difmiflcd  by  Picinino. 
p.  .  .    ,       When  the  news  of  this  defeat  was  carried  to  Florme^  tlie 
^'^'"J"^ '  inhabitants  imagined  Picinino  to  be  already  at  their  gates. 
M^eju       g^^  ji^gy  ^gj^g  rtiftaken  as  to  his  inftruSions,  which  were 
limited  to  the  relief  and  defence  tULucca^  and  regaining  h* 
dependencies  from  the  Florentines ;    all  which   be  efFedcd, 
befides  furnifliing  the  inhabitants  with    large   magazineJ  of 
provifions  from  his  fliips.     On  his  return  to  Genoa^  however, 
he  received  orders  to  take  fevcral  places  upon  which  the 
^  Genoefe  had  pretenfions,   particularly  Pontremoiiy  a  place  fo 

important,  thiat  it  is  accounted  the  barrier  of  the  Jffemhut 
towards  Genoa:  in  all  which  he  fucceeded.  By  the  taking 
oi  Pontremoiiy  all  communication  was  cut  ofF  between  rt< 
Genoefe  exiles  and  the  Florentines^  and  the  Genoefe  obtained* 
leady  entrance  into  Tufcany,  _ 
•.-  /  NoTWiTHstANDiNG  the  departure  of  Picinino,  the /i* 
JJtffiffua'  ^g^^'^^g^  ^gj.g  |-Q  fgj,  fjQjjj  renewing  hoftilitics  againft  Lucti} 

Flor^-  ^  ^^^*  *^^y  became  apprehcnfive  that  the  ftates  of  7iifc(^ 
would  form  a  league  againft  themfelves.  They  knew  that 
they  were  hated  by  the  Siennefe,  who  had  lately  made  i 
league  with  the  pope,  and  had  raifed  troops ;  and  that  fede- 
ral ftates,  befides  thofe  within  Tufiany^  would  readily  enter 

into 
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into  fiich  a  confederacy.  The  Florentines  diflembled  all  5 
Andy  a$  if  they  bad  been  upon  the  bed  terms  with  Sienna^ 
ihey  not  only  fent  thither  a  deputation,  but  prevailed  with 
the  Venetiam  to  fend  anocher  to  negotiate  the  renewal  of  the 
anrtent  Jeagues  between  the  Flonntines  and  the  Siennefe.  The 
lai'ter,  who  were  already  in  treaty  with  the  Lucquefe\  were 
furprifed  at  this  propofuion ;  and«  ifi  a  feparate  CQiiference 
their  magiOrates  had  with  the  Venetian  deputies,  they  in*, 
yeighed  To  bitterly  and  fo  fpecioufly  againft  the  Florentines^ 
that  the  Vendians  returned  home  without  farther  interpoit* 
tion.  During  this  negotiation  the  Siinnefe  unanimoufly  chofi^ 
^nionio^'  who  had  been  (b  adive  againft  the  Florentines^  for 
their  chief  magiftrate  j  upon  which  the  Florentine  deputies 
haftily  left  Sienna ;  and,  to  impofe  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  through  which  they  were  to  pafs,  they  adorned  them- 
felves  with  olive  branches,  by  which  they  got  fafe  to  Florence^, 
They  were  fcarcely  arrived  there,  when  a  triple  league  was  ^ 
propofed  between  the  duke  of  Mdan^  the  Gehoefi  (who  af- 
k&ed  a  (hew  of  independency)  and  the  Siennefe. 

The  Florentines  fought  to  counterbalance  this  league  hyvlihomah 
anew  one  with  thzyeTietians \  but  the  latter  had  ra.- a' league 
fons  for  not  provoking  Philips  and  therefore  declined  the  '^''^  Vff- 
propofal.  The  Florentines  then  applied  to  Sforza,  as  thq  f^/-  ^^^f 
netians  did,  at  the  fame  time,  to  take  the  command  of  their 
armies;  but  he  refufed  to  leave  the  fervice  of  the  duke  of 
Mikny  to  whofe  natural  daughter  he  was  already  contraftcd, 
and  whom  he  afterwards  fucceeded  in  his  dominions.  Pope 
Martin  V.  the  grca^  rcftorer  of  the  papal  dignity  in  Itafy^ 
teing  now  dead,  was  fucceeded  by  Eugene  Iv.  a  Venetian^ 
who  joined  himfelf  to  the  Urftnl  againft  the  friends  of  the 
late  pope,  and  thereby  a  kind  of  civil  war  enfued  in  the  ftate 
of  the  church.  He  was  generally  though^  to  be  the  fofi^of 
the  an ri pope  Cr^^^ry  XII.  and,  at  his  acceilion  to  the  pope- 
dom, he  formed  the  defigp  of  renewing  the  league  between 
the  Florentines  and  the  Venetiansy  to  counterbalance  the  duke 
pf  Milan's  power ;  and  the  confederacy  accordingly  took 
place.  Philip  coming  to  know  of  this  frelh  conjundion,  or- 
dered feme  troops  which  lay  at  Pontremoli  to  fall  into  ^uf' 
$Qnyy  which  they  did  under  Picininoy  and  penetrated  fo  far 
iato  the  Florentine  dominions  as  to  cut  off  all  coQimunica- 
lion  between  Florence  and  Pifa.  . 

The  Florentines^  well  knowing  how  ripe  the  Ptfans^  wpre  Cruehf  to^ 
for  a  revolt,  had  recourfe  on  this  occafion   to  an  inhuman,  nvards  ti^ 
but  perhaps  neceffary,  meafure.     The-archbiftiop  of  PZ/i,  a.Pi&ns*, 
Florentine^  had  then  the  chief  command  in  that  city,. and  by 
order,  no  doubt,  of  the  Florentine  governments  he  made  pro- 
^3  '        dajnatioA 
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clamation  that  all  Fifam^  between  fifteen  and  fixty,  fliould 
immediately  leave  the  city.  Being  of  a  brutal  nature,  he 
himfelfwas  the  cxecutfoner  pf  this  order;  but  retained  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  unhappy  Pifans  as  pledges  for  their 
condu£t.  Nptwithftanding  this  precaution,  a  plot  was  formed 
within  the  city  for  delivering  the  fame  up  to  Picinino^  wha 
daily  prefented  himfelf  before  iis  gates;  and  the  defign  was 
difcovered,  but  by  great  accident  *.  Pianino,  however,  con- 
^  quered  all  the  Volterran  territory;  and  Volterra  itfelf  would 
have  fubmitted  to  him,  had  he  not  been  attended  by  a  great 
number  of  the  Volterran  exiles,  who  were  irreconcileably  ob- 
noxious to  the  governing  party  in  the  city. 
Policy  of  While  the  triple  league  between  Philips  the  Genoeje^ 
^^.f  ^and  the  Siennefe^  was  depending,  fome  of  the  young  Siettntft^ 
Imian.  without  either  authority  or  leader,  made  an  irruption  into 
the  Florentine  territory,  where  they  burned  down  a  cattle, 
The  news  of.  this  rafli  aftion  arrived  at  Milan^  while  Pi/7^ 
was  in  conference  with  the  deputies  of  the  two  republics, 
and  i-n  great  perplexity,  whether  he  ihould  conclude  the 
league  or  not.  The  adventure  was  no  iboner  related  to  hiai) 
than  WKh  joy  in  his  cpuntcnance  he  ordered  all  that  the  S'wh 
nefe  depiities  had  rcquefted  to  be  granted  them  ^ ;  a  circum- 
ftance  that  well  exprefles  his  cautious  character.  Accord- 
ingly count  jtWerigo  was  ordered  to  put  himfelf  at  the  bead 
of  two  thoufand  borfe  to  join  Picimno^  that  the  Tufcan  war 
might  be  carried  on  with  decifive  vigour.  It  foon  appeared 
that  the  Florentine  fuhje6ls  had  no  averfion  to  put  thetnfclva 
under  the  prote£l;on  of  Philips  though  they  refufed  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  Sicnnefe  ;  for  the  war  being  now  carried  on  ia 
V  Philip's  name,  many  forts  and  caftlcs  readily  fubmitted  to  hi5 

general.  Picinino  then  marched  to  the  valley  of  Jlfa^  the 
moft  beautiful  and  populous  of  any  in  Italy  ;  and  he  was  pre- 
paring to  reduce  Staggioy  and  the  neighbouring  forts,  moft  of 
which  bdqnged  to  private  fubjefts  of  Florence^  when  he  was 
encouraged  to  hope  that  he  might  eafily  make  himfelf  matter 
.  of  Arezzoy  by  means  of  a  confpiracy  within  that  city.  It  13 
faid,  not  without,  great  colour  of  truth,  that  the  Florentlmi 
themfelves  were  at  the  bottom  of  this  fgggeftion,  that  they 
might  draw  him  out  of  that  country.  It  is  certain,  that  Pi- 
dnino  was  fo  intent  on  thexonqueftdfv^r<?zz5,  that  he  burned 
all  the  preparatioos  he  had  made  ifor  his  other  expediiiw* 
■'^y  and  marchtd  dire<31y  to  that  city,  the  people,  wherever  he 

paffed,  prefenting'hltn'With  thekeys  of  their  towns  and  caf- 

1  •*  Machiavel,   took':/.'    BiJ-Lius,  PJ^g.  T48.  *>  BiL'- 
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tl^(B).    When  he  came  htfoteJrizzo^  be  found  he  bad 
.  been  impofed  on,  and  that  no  difpolitions  were  made  fiar  giv- 
ing up  the  city.     Having  waited  for  fome  days  without  any 
e^a,  the  Sienneffi  and  the  other  tropps,  prcffed  him  to  be- 
gin the  fiege,  protefting  that  he  would  not  return  alive  if  they- 
did  not  take  it  in  four  days.     While  Picinino  was  deliberating 
on  this  propofal,  matters  took  an  unexpefled  turn  in  Lorn- 
bardyy  and  Philip  fent  an  order  for  Picinino  to  return  to  Mi- 
lan.    So. dreadful  vfSLS  Pianino* s  name  in  Tufcany^  that  the 
Florentines  confidere^i  his  departure,  though  he  was  attended  * 
by  no  trpops,  and  though  Jlberigo  fucce^ded  to  his  command^, 
as  a  deliverance.     They  chofe  for  their  general  MichaUtto^ 
who  had  been  b;:ed  up  \xv\Atx  Sforza 'y    and  fo  greatly  were 
they  encouraged  by  Picinino's  departure,   that  he  foon  had    .     .-  . 
the  face  of  an  army.     The  firft  gleam  of  good  fortune  they 
obtained  was  an  advantage,  they  gained  over  y/Jherigc  at  CoiIk% 
where,  againfl:  his  own  inclination,  he  was  obliged  to  fight 
'  tht  Florentines  J   and  was  worfted.     This  advantage,  though 
but  trifling,  was  celebrated  zt  Florence  with  an  extravagance 
of  joy. 

We  are  to  reflc£t,  that  all  the  Florentine  dominions  wcre-^^^  ^ 
at  this  time  reduced   to  Florence,  their  great  walled  towns./^^  ^^°"' 
aod  cities,    and  a  few  inconfid^rable  places  that  bad    been  '*"*^"*'* 
fpared  in   the  vale  oi  AlfaJ    Almoft  all  their  open  country    « 
had  been  reduced  by  Picinino  and  the  Siennefe  \    but  the  late, 
defeat  of  Alberigo  gave  a  turn  to  their  fortune.    PiiUp^  fuf^ 
pedling  him  to  have  an  underftai>ding  with  the  Florentinej^; 
fent  for  him  in  chains  to  Milan,  his  command  devolving  oiv 
the  young  Jntonio  of  Pergola,  who  neither  had  any  authority^ 
in  the  army,  nor  any  opportunities  of  giving  a  pcoof  of  hjs^ 
military  capacity,  as  theieafon  was  too  far  advanced  for  ap^ 
tion.    After  this,  during  the  winter,  not  a  day  pafled  with-^ 
out  fome   notable  defedion  from  the  Milanefi  army,  and 
many  of  their  beft  troops  and  pificers  went  intp  the  Florentine 
fervice.  ,      . 

.  By  this  time  the  Venetians,  alarmed  at  Philip*^  vaft  pror: 
grefs  in  Tufcany,  had  concluded  a  neW  league  witji  the  FIo^. 
rentinesy  and  had  fitted  put  a  greater  naval  armainent  than| 

(B)  The  reader  is  not  toima^  them  to  fecure  them  from  being 

gine  that  the  caftlcs^  fcrtSj  and  fiirprifed  by  .  the  banditti,   and 
fortified  towns  he  meets  with,  fo  .  diftanded  foldiery,    which,    at 

often  in  this  hiftory,'  were,  for  this  time,  and  long  before,  had 

the  moft  part,  any  other  than  i;ifeftcd  Italy,  and  which  always 

the  houfes  of  private  gentlemen,  /ollcv»;ed ,  the    fortune  of    jhe 

Or  open  villa^s,    wto'af'fe\V  field.' 

workiibf-defehcei  call  i>p>ab0«t  •  ...... 

R  4  hadi 
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hftd  for  msnyageis  been  known  in/M/r.    It  was  to  oppoTe 
thetn  that  he  had  recalled  Picinino&A  oiTufcmtyy  ia\i  given 
bim  the  command  of  both  his  fea  and  land  forces.     The  Vi^ 
netian  fleet  having  failed  up  the  Po^  being  rooft  or  all  of  them 
gallies,  and  drawing  very  little  water»  lay  oppofite  tq*their 
land  army,  which  was  commanded  by  Carmignola^  againft 
whom  Picinino  alon^  could  make  head,  as  their  fleet  wasbfr 
Stefano  of  Trevifp.    This  encampment  was  near  Cremcna\ 
while  the  Milaneft  fleet,  which  was  equal  in  number,  but  fat 
inferior  in  ftrength  and  appointments  to  that  of  Venia^  lay 
above  that  city.     Picinino  feemed  intent  only  upon  the  lanij 
operations;  but  all  of  a  fudden,  without  communicating  fai^ 
defign  to  any  one  but  Sforzdy    perceiving  CarmignMs  at* 
^Vene-tention  fixed  upon  the  army,  he  threw  himfelf  on.  board  a 
tians  iU-    Milanefe  galley,  and,  though  unufed  to  that  fervice,  by  ha ' 
feaied  ty    owii  perfonal  valour   and  intrepidity,  he  gave  the  Femtiant 
water.      one  of  the  greateft  defeats  they  had  ever  received  on  the  wa- 
ter,  while  Carmignola  could  do  nothing  but  deplore  it  from 
the  ihore.    The  paniculars  of  this  defeat,  an4  of  the  vaft 
1>ooty  made  by  the  Mtlanefe  and  Gemefe^  are  foreign  to  this* 
part  of  ourhiflory;  but  it  is  faid,  that  the  equipment  of  tfa^ 
whole  coft  the  Venttians  fix  hundred  thoufand  ducats. 
'    To  compenfate  this  lofs  the  Venetians^  having  fent  round 
fome  gallies  towards  the  gulph  of  Genoa^  defeated  the;  Genoifi 
"    gallies  in  tht  7i^<7n  fea ;   and  the  Fiormiinesy  nndtr  Afuba- 
leftiy  furprifed  Tr^^/tf,  and  reduced  moft  of  the  places  that 
had  been  tiken  during  the  fummer  by  Picinino  and  the  S'teK- 
yiefiy  who  were  now  thrown  into  the  utmoft  defpondency: 
^  but  a  peftilemial  diftemper  breaking  out  amongft  their  horfcs 

in  the  field,  both  piirties  were'  obliged  to  go  into  q'uarters. 
'We  are  to  take  this  interval  to  reftime  the  domeftic  affairs 
of  Florence.    ''-•'  •  •  ^    .  ■•  ■•    ^    .     .*....»,- 

Difcontents     The  bad  faccefs  of  the  war  zgiim^Luccca  rendered  it  from 
^t  Flo-      being  a  very  popular  a  niofl:  unpopular  tiieafure.    They  whd 
jrence.       had  beeii  the  moti  forward  in  carrying  it  on,  how  fhifted  cbd 
blame  upon  one  another  5  but  the  'siveight  i>f  the  puWic  indig- 
nation-fell  upon  the  leaders.    -Guitciardinit   who  had  cm- 
manded  in  ehief  after  Sfor%tst\  retreaf,  *  was  accufed  of  having 
Teceived  money  from,  the  enemies  of  Fkrence  ;   and  the  fpi^rt 
;igatnfl  him  ran  fo  high,  that  the  gonfalonier  cited  him  to 
take  his  trial ;  but  either  G««:afir^/i«/'s  intcreft  in  the  ftate, 
'  '         or  bis  irinocence  of  the  charge,  prevented  the  matter  from 
going  farther.    The  charge  ^ai;il!  Cujmo  de  Medici  had  mot^ 
ierious  confequences.       '  < 

■  This  nobleman,  by  hi§  behavlouifiajthc  ftate,  hzi^tvm 
iht  Florentines  what  they  could  not  otherwife  have  believ«<^i 

(,.  ,.  ..    .     .  ,i-}.'.     ..  L      -•  v^r,    .;  .      ^.  ^•    ^»   .:      /      -    .      •  that 
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that  it  was  poffible  his  father  could  be  excelled  in  all  the  duties  Htft^  ^f 

of  an  able  difinterefied  cttixen.  The  firft  maxim  CoffM  laid  down  tBe  txiUof 

in  life  was,  to  fide  wit^  no  party  in  the  republic  \  hu%  by  bi^  ad-  Cofmo  de 

vice^  his  borpiiality,  munificence,  and  other  virtues,,  to  obligeMedid. 

the  individuals  of  all.    He  carried  this  maxim  \fo  fsr,  that 

when  he  found  public  bufineis  could  not  goon«  withput  the 

hxkOXon  of  his  credit,  be  always  prevailed  with  his  friend 

Pucop  Pucci  to  take  the  lead  in  the  oianagement  of  affairs  $ 

and  his  party  went  by  Ptudo'z  name.    His  other  friend  was 

Averarda  di  Medici^  an  excclle|)t  foldier ;  but  fo  cautious  was 

(i^ffiw  in  party*matter8,  that,  though  he  highly-  aj^oved  of 

the  war'  with  Lucca^  yet  he  employed  his  intereft  in  giving 

Jbe  command  of  it  to  thofe  who  were  known  to  be  no  friends 

to  his  family.     We  (hall  not  here  enter  into  the  difpute. 

Whether  this  was  not  carrying  the  principles  of  difimerefted« 

nefa  to  an   impolitic  length.    Cffim^%  friends,  not  ib  difin* 

Wefted  as  he  was,  laid  hold  of  all  opiportunities  to  aggravate    • 

the'  loiTes  of  the  ftate,  and  vilify  thecondu^  of  its  generals, 

Which  was  of  no  fervice  to  him ;  for<  notwithftanding  all  his 

modefty  and  felf-dental,  he  was  fiill  looked  upon  as  the  prin- 

*cip3l  cititen  of  Flsrenci ;  and  the  enemies  of  his  family  con# 

'fioered  everything  as  being  done  byhisfecret  concurrence 

arul  approbation.    A^iWi?  iaip  L/istfntf  was  fiill  refpe&ed  for  his 

great  integrity,  abilities,  and  experience,  and  was  thought 

^he  only  perfon  capable  to  counterpoize  Cojmo^s  intereft  in  the 

(late.    BaHadori,  JTo  called  from  the  yellow  beards  of  his  fa-p 

hiiiy,  was  fent  by  Rsmldo  Albizi^  and  the  other  enemies  of   .  ^ 

the  Afedicij  to  perfaade Uzana  toJbead  the  party  againft  Cefino. 

The  venerable  patriot;, 'in  his  linfiflrer,  wifhed  that  his  beard 

had  been  /filyer  infiead  €}f  gold,  for  he  then  might  have  re«> 

j0eQed  on  theconfeqiiencesof  what  he  propofed.    He  then 

entered  into  a  detail  of  the  divifions  and  fadiions  that  pre*^ 

V9iled  amohgft  the  &miiltes  who  called  themfelves  noble,  and 

pvoved  that  Cofru^^  P^^y  had  as  good  a  right  to  that  appelia^ 

tioA  as  tbiat  of  his  antagonifts.^    He  next  proceeded  to  a  de* 

fence  ciCofmo^  and  (hew^d  the  injuftice  of  periecuting  a  man 

nereiy  becaufe  he  had  acquired  p^'ularity  by  virtue.    After 

this  he  remonftrateU  upoii  the  folly  of  fuch  an  attempt,  on 

accoont'ofCT/SFf^s  prodigious  influence  in  the  ftate ;    and  put 

Barhadori  in  mind,  thit,  fuppofing  Cofmo  to  be  ruined,  they 

jwft  be  gdverned  by  Rindidoy  virho  was  a  much  worfc  man. 

*n  the  cohduftbn  of  his  difcourfe,  which  is  fully  recited  by 

Maehiavel^  he  advifed  them  to  concord  and  moderation,  as 

t*^ing  thfe  only  terms  on  which  the  ftate  could  be  ferved. 

^Maciiiav£L,  book  iv^ 
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Ranccur  ThosE  fenfiinents,  fo  worthy  of  a  patriot  and^awifc 
if  bis  ent"  tnan,  made  fuch  an  impreffion  upon  Ccfms's  enemies^  tbat 
^itifj,-  every. .thing  ipemained  quiet  during  the  war  with  £«^i:0*  But 
at  the-  ^d  of  that,  Uzano  dying,  Rinaido  became  the  be^  of 
the  party ;  9nd  'being  the  irreconcileable  furious  eneooy  of 
Medici,  he  left  nothing  undone  to  difpofe  his  countrymen  to 
a  cif  il  war,  rather  than  nptruin  his  antagbnifl.  He  perfugded 
aU  his  party  never  to  appear  in  public  butin  arm^^  that  the  peo- 
ple might  be  more  imprefled  with  an  apprehenfion  of  danger  \ 
and  ail  their  civil  meetrngs,: even  for  the  choice  of  magiftrates, 
wore  a  military  afpe^  and  were  feldom  ciofed  without  tu- 
.mults  (C). 

RIN JLDOh  {uccth  in  this  wa«  fuch  that  he  now 
only  wanted  a  gonfalonier  »to  his  mind.  lUie  perfoa  mofi 
likely  to  anfwer  his  purpofe  was  Bernardo  Guadagno,  whofe 
debts  be  paid  oiF,  left  the  greatnefs  of  them  ^ight  have 
•  obftrudied  his  eledion,  which  went  in  his  favour.  Scared/ 
had  he  entered  his  office,  when  Rinaido  laid  before  him  tite 
danger  oS Cofmo's  popularity,  which,  without  charging. bio 
with  any  other  crime,  he  faid  had  deprived  the  republic 
of  her  liberty.  To  encourage  Bernardo  to  proceed,  he 
brought  many  inftances  in  which  popularity  had  deferted  the 
impeached  when  they  came  to  a  trial,  and  that  Co/mo  would 
And  hicnfclf'in  the.  fame  condition^  efpecially  as  he  and  hi$ 
friends  were  refolved  to.fupport  to  the  laft  extremity  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice.  7  * 
Hisdan^  '  BERNARDO  was  cafily  perfuaded  to  do  z&^ndk 
p^^  defired  him*.  After.foaiewCDofultatipn. with  the  other.magi- 

(Urates,  Cofina  was*  ftimiBoned  tcr  the.  palace,  where  he  was 
put  under  arreft;  and  thefenateaflembiing,  the  people  created 
a  Balia  of  two 'hundred,  for  the  reformation  of  the  ftate, 
and  the  trial  oi  Cofim  r  while  Rinaido,  znd  his  friends,  afh 
peared  in  .arms  in  the  piazza  where  the  Balia  were  fitting* 
The  debates  concerning  Cofnto  lafted  four  days,  during-whicli 
time  he  was  confined,  to  a  Arong  room  called  the  jUbirghA- 
tino,  from  whence  he  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  and  fc^ 
ing  the  buftk  that  was  made  concerning  his  life,  death,  or 
banlihment.  Thi^  ftlkd  him  with  appreheniions  left  bis 
enemies  fiiouU  take  him  o(F  by  pqifon ;   and  for  four  days 

.     (C)  NotwithAjiDtiijigaUrtis,  .houfc 'of  M^j^acamc  to.bc  fr 

Jvlafhintfel  gives  this  Ri/ifil^»  a  :  ve>eigns  ^ofrffynnfe,  there  iJf 
^^rcat  character,  and  calls  him  a.  reafons  for  believing  that  J?'- 
jiuin  worihy  ofliopour  in  all  nal^chzA  motives  for  his  coA- 
fonnnes.  If  we  confider  what  duel,  which  have  not  been ?*• 
gfvci  wards  happened,,  .when,  the , ,  v\:i\;^c^^\)y^MacJbiav(L 
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he  eat  only  a  little  bread.    His  keeper's  name  was  Malavolt}^ 
who,  obferving  Cofmo*s  diftruft,  confrdered  it  as  a  reflexion 
upon  his  own  honour,   and  declared  that  no  foul  dealings 
fhould  be  offered  to  him  while  in  his  cuftody;  and,  to. prove 
his  fincerity,  he  ordered  victuals  to  be  brought,  of  which  he 
tailed  before  his  face.     This  generous  behaviour  filled  the 
prifoner's  eyes  with  tears  of  gratitude ;    and  he  won  fo  far 
upon  his  keeper,  that,  being  now  redifpofed  to  the  comforts , 
of  fociety,  Malavolti  introduced  to  his  company  one  Fargan- 
nacio^  a  man  of  wit  and  humonr,  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  gonfalonier.    Cofmo  knew  that  money  at  that  time  ^ 
went  a  great  way  in  Florence ;    and,  after  fupper,  Malavohi 
having  prudently  withdrawn,  Cofmo^  after  a  mofl:  obliging  ad^ 
drefs,  gave  Fargannacio  a  private  token  to  receive,   on  his 
account)  one  thoufand  one  hundred  ducats  at*  the  hofpital 
of  Santa  Maria  Nuova ;  one  hundred  of  which  he   allotted 
to  Fargannacio  himfelf,  and  the  other  thoufand  was  to  be  paid 
to  the  gonfalonier.  This  well-timed- bribe,  or  bounty,  by  fof-^*^^^ 
tening  the  gonfalonier,  mollified  C^^'s  fate,   and  his  fcn*^^^^* 
tence  was,  that  he  (hould  be  fent  in  exile  to  Padua.  .  Many 
of  his  relations,  together  with  Puccio  Pucci^  were  bani&ed  at    , 
the  fame  time ;  and  difpofittoos  were  made  for  keeping  in  awe 
thofe  who  were  difiatisfied  with  their  fentences. 

COSMO  received  his  doom,  which  was  pronounced  on    A.  D. 
the  third  of  OSfober^  I433>  with  a  chearful  countenance,  and    1453, 
perfeft  refignation  to  the  will  of  his  judges,  only  befeeching 
them  to  grant  him  protection  againlt  his  enemies,  who  he 
underfiood  waited  in  the  piazza  to  murder  him.     The  gon-> 
falonier  undertook  that  office  y   and,  after  attending  him  in 
the  palace  till  fupper  was  over,  he  gave  him  a  firong;  guard, 
which  accompanied  him  out  to  th^  confines  of  the  i%r^«/i«^    . 
territories  to  thofe  of  Venice^  where  he  was  received  with  the 
higheft  honours. 

RINALDO^  and  Cj/Swo's  other  enemies,  confidered  his/)//^^. 
banifhment  as  a  triumph  over  themfelves,  and-  the  forerunn(BU*/ci»/w^«r  - 
oftheir  deftrudion.     J^/WA/(?,  in  defpair,  funimoned  together  ^^  Ri.     , 
his  party,  and,  after  remonftrating  upon  the  folly  and  niad*-  naldo, 
Uefs  of  fufFcring  Cofmo  to  efcape  with  life,  he  propofed  that' 
the  nobles  (hould  feize    by  force   the    government,    reftore 
the  exiled  nobility  of  their  own   party,  and  deprive  the  ple- 
beians of  all  their  power  in  the  ftaie.     He  fupported  hisopi-    . 
l^ion  with  many  fpecious  •  arguments ;    but  was  oppofed  by 
,   Mariotio  Boldavinetii^  who  thought  the  tyranny  of  the  ple- 
beians to  be  more  tolerable  than  that  of  the  nobles,  who 
were  arrived  at  the  higheft   pitch  of  pride   and  infolenee. 
MmQtto'i  opinion  prevailed  j  •  and  Rimldg  attributed  his  coun- 
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fel  being  rcjeSed  to  z  judicial  infatuation.     It  being  nov  ap«» 
parent  that  Rinaido*%  party  was  divided,  Cofmo\  friends  began 
I  to  beftir  themreiyrs,  and  a  letter  to  him  from  Jgnoto  Auiq- 

I  V9li  WZ9  intercepted.    Us  contents  informed  him  of  the  good 

difpofuion  of  the  city  in  bis  favour,  and  advifed  him  by  all 
means  to  make  Neri  Geni  his  intndy  and  that  the  {late  wa) 
in  fuch  diftrefs  for  money  as  mliflr  occafion  his  fudden  recal, 
This  letter  being  laid  before  the  magiflracy,  occafioned  A^* 
nokto  to  be  baniOied  ;  but  his  puniihment  was  fo  far  froQ 
A^  D.  damping  Cofmo\  friends,  that  they  daily  encreafed  ^  and  wbtt^ 
1434.  new  magiCirates  were  chpfen  in  1434*  Nicholas  de  Cpcco  wai 
made  gonfalonier,  and  eight  fenators  were  ele<Sled,  all  of  then) 
devoted  to  Co/mo*  Rinaldo^  upon  this,  again  fummoned  bit^ 
party,  to  (hew  them  their  impending  danger,  and  propole(| 
that  they  (houid  take  arms,  continue  Donato  Felutj^  whowa« 
then  gonfalonier,  in  his  office,  and  proceed  immediately  to  9 
new  eleSion  of  magiflrate^,  by  burning  the  old  purfes  wbici) 
contained  the  names  of  the  magiftrates,  and  making  a  new 
imborfation. 

While  many  of  the  aflembly  were  inclined  to  follow  this 
advice,  it  was  oppofed  by  Palla  StrozTUj  a  nobleman  of  great 
temper  and .  moderation,  who  thought  that  they  ovght  by  m 
means  to  take  arms,  till  they  were  obliged  by  the  near 
approach  of  a  foreign  enemy,  when  they  might  do  it  with? 
out  alarming  the  people,  or  bringing  themlelves  into  daor 
ger.  After  farther  deliberation  it  was  agreed,  that  the  new 
magtftrates  ihould  enter  upon  the  exercife  of  their  offices;^ 
but  that  if  they  (hould  attempt  anything  againft  the  nobilicy, 
the  latter  ihould  afiemble  at  St  PuUnany  and  proceed  as  cir« 
cumftances  ihould  occur.  The  firft  zQ,  of  authority  the  new 
gonfalonier  performed,  V'as  the  imprifoning  his  predecefibr 
Dwato  Viluti  for  embezzling  the  public  money.  He  tbea 
called  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  houfe  of  Medici^  wbooi 
he  found  fo  powerful,  that  he  cited  Rinaldo^  Ridalfo  Pauzzi^ 
fakes  '^^^  Nicok  Barbadsri^  to  appear  before  him*  Rinaldo^  inftea^ 
,  of  fubmitting,  flew  to  arms;  and  the  reft  of  his  party,  ac- 
cording to  agreement,  aifembled  at  St-  Pulinare^  and  ithey  were 
joined  by  a^reat  number  of  djibanded  foldiers,  who  hap- 
pened at  that  time  to  be  in  Florence),  fo  tl^at  the  palap^  im 
befet. 

-  R I N J L  DjO^  however^  cpuld  not  fupport  himfcif  an(| 
his  party  againft  the  appearance  of  legal  auihority.  Two  of 
the  greateft  men  of  his  party,  Pallet  Strozzi  s^nd  Giovanni  Gt/i^' 
ciardini^  refufed  to  join  him  in  arms,  Pallq  came  to  Puknau 
^n  horfeback,  attended  by  only  t^wo  footmen,  and  was  there 
received  by  moft  hitter  upbr^idings  fiom  Rinaldo^  who  rp- 

pfoacl^ed 
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f foslfctrtd  him  with  folly,  cowardice,  and  treat^h^ry;  firft  ih 
ftting  Cbfinoh  life;  fecondly,  iri  (Irghting  hts  {RinaldoH)  coun« 
fcls ;  and  thirdly,  in  refufing  to  joirt  hrm  in  arms.  To  this 
Prf/^made  no  reply  but  by  turning  the  head  of  his  horfe, 
and  retreating  as  faft  as  he  cOuFd.  As  ioGukciardtm^  he  ex- 
cofed  his  appearance,  on  pretence  that  his  prefeftce  was  ne^ 
ceflary  at  home,  to  keep  his  brother  from  joining  the  oppofire 
party.  But  Rinaldc"^  gxtzit^  difappofntffrent  etxnfifted  in  thfc 
general  backwardnefs  of  hi*  party  to  join  him  ;  ar>d  while  h^ 
Was  waiting  for  the  troops  he  cxpeded,  the  magift rates  re- 
covered from  their  confternation,  fhut  the  patace  gates,  »nd 
prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence. 

This  was  no  fooner  knovm  than  ih/t  Medici  party  tp*  Sm/aibrf' 
"pcarcd  in  their  turn,  as  the  champions  of  legal  government. yacr^. 
Rikiildo:  ho^^evcr  was  fo  powerfal,  and  his  pretexts- (b  fpecious, 
that  the  magiftrates  thought  proper  to  enter  into  treaty  with 
hiitl.     They  ferit  fomc  df  their  own  body  to  affurc  hifn,  that 
fhey  had  no'thoughts  of  rccattin^  Co/mo  from  hiis  b^htfhment ; ' 
and  that  he  was- welcome  to  enter  the  pal^,  and  Wceh'ti 
fatisfa^iorr  ^s  to  all  his  juft  cotripliints,     i?/Wfifc  refused  i^ 
^ruft  himfelf  iri  their  ha ndsj  arid  publicly  d eel ai^ed  hts  reft>> 
lution  of-  refontting  the  ftatc,  and  reducing  the  magjftrate* 
to  the  rank  of  private  men.     Rtdolfo  Perutid  was  not  fe 
'tra£Iable.     He  thought  that  the  ^ofFer  madefy  the  fctiate  was 
fair  and  equitable,  and  decla[ri?d  that  all  he  fought  was  to    , 
prevent  €ofmo\  return,  and  that  he  was  wilRng  to  obey  the 
•magiftttites.     He  accordingly  repaired  to  the  palace,  where 
«  he  and  all  hts  friertds  werit  cordially  received/    The  defeAion 
'  of  fo  great  a  man  threw  an  irrecoverable  damp  upon  Rinaidoh 
party.. 

'  Pope  Eugene  I'VL  happened  at  this  time  to  be  at  Flarence^  ^  ,V  ia* 
wh^re  he  had  taken  refuge  after  he  had  befen  Expelled  from  nifitd^ 
Rome,  He  oifeted  himfelf'  as  a  mediator  to  reconcile  the 
contending  facS^ions ;  arid  the  magiflratcs  of  Ptormee^  that 
they  tiiight  come  the  more  eafily  to.  their  purpofe,  (eemed  to 
accept  his  mediation  ;  but  in  terrhs  fo  vague  and  ^indeter- 
mined,  that  it  gave  him  no  power  to  conclude  arry  thing  in 
their  name.  Eugene^  however,  fent  the  patriarch  Giovanm 
Viteliefd/iy  onet>f  Rtnaldoh  friends,  to  treat  with  hitn  ;  and 
Rinaldo^  at  his  perfuafion,  went  to  Sajttd  Maria  Noveih^ 
where  the  pope  refided.  After  fortie  difcouVfe  Rinaldoy  find- 
ing how  little  he  could  depend  upon  his  par^y,  confented'  to 
lay  down. his  arms;  and  his  confent  was  intimated  to  Barbtt^ 
dori^  and  his  other  friends,  who  waited  without,  and'  Who^ 
by  the  pope's  perfuafion,  did  the  fame.  The  f?6fion  being 
thus  difarmed,  proceeded  in  what  they  had  tcToIved  upon, 
.  '      6  witiiout 
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T^ithout  the  leaft  regard  to  the  medtatioa  of  his  holin6(9« 
They  privately  feot  to  Pijloia  for  troops,  which  were  intro- 
duced, in  the  night-time,  into  the  city,  and,  after  feizing  all 
its  poft^  and  avenues,  the  people  were  fummoned  to  ^he  great 
piassa;  and  a  new  Balia  was  appointed,  which  repealed 
Cofmo's  fentence  of  banifhment,  and  exiled  Rinaldo  de  Albin^ 
'Rodolfo  Peruzzij  Nicok  Bar'badori ^znd  PaHa  Strczziy  with 
alt  their  friends  and  dependents  $  fo  that  there  was  fcaice  a 
town  in  Italy  that  did  not  contain  FUrentim  exiles. 

This  is  a  remarkable  period  in  the  Florentine  hiftory ;  and, 
hoyi^ever  blameable  Rinaldo  might  have  been  in  his  proceed- 
ings, it  js  certain  that  we  may  from  this  time  d^te  the  ruin  of 
the  republic  and  conflitutiOn  of  Florence.    Rinaldo  bore  his 
fate  like  a. brave  man.     When  the  pope  condoled  with  him, 
and  mentioned  the  treachery,  as  .he  called  it,^  of  the  magif- 
trates,  he  reproached  himfelf  w/ith  weaknefs  in  imagining  tbat 
his  holinefs,  who  had  himfelf  been. driven  from  i^^m^ ,  could 
proted  him  in  Florence  :    in  all  other  refpeSs,  his  behaviour 
was  manly  and  philofophical.     While  he  accufeid  the  cold* 
nefs  of  his  friends,  he  blamed  his  own  mi  (guided  condud,  and 
Cofmo  r^- fubmitted  to  his  fentence.  '  Cojm^o^  in  the  mean  while,  wai 
called  from  upon  his  return  to  Florence^  where  he  was  received  with  more 
exile.         jby  than  Cicero^  uider  the  like  circumftances,  was  received  at 
Rome^  and  was  difiinguifhed  by  the  glorious  titles  of  ^^  the 
Friend  of  the  People,  and  the  Father  of  his  Country.*^ 
The  empe-     The  papal  power  at  this  time  was  formidable  every  wber« 
ror  arri'uej hut  m  Itafy'f  for  there  it  was  not  only  deprcft,  but  defpifedc 
in  Italy :    The  Florentines^  notwithftanding  the  diftradions  of  their  go-^ 
vernment,  ftill  bofq  a  great  fway  in  the  affairs  of  Italy.    The 
emperor  Sigifmundy  who  delighted  in  the  parade  of  media- 
tions, negociations,   and   public  exhibitions  of  every  kind, 
had  failed  in  his  attempt  to  reduce  the  ^d^^/n/^^;?^,  whom  the 
infamous  myrder  of  John  Hu/sy  and  Jerome  of  Prague^  at  the 
council  of  Conjianeey  had  driven  into  arms.    Thole  two  are 
generally  reckoned  the  firft  martyrs  for  the  protefiant  reli- 
gion ;  and  they,  imbibed  their  principles  from  John  WicUx^^ 
an  Englijhmany  parfon  of  Lutterworth^  who,  though  he  openly 
avowed  the  doctrine  of  reformation,  died  quietly  in  his  bed.  . 
After  the  defeat  of  the  imperial  army  by  the  Bohemians^  Sigif- 
mund  undertook  a  journey  into  Italy^  though  he  was  fo  poor, 
that  he  fcarcely  could  defray  the  expences  of  it. .  The  name 
of  emperor,  however,  was  ftill  refpedable,  if  not  formidable. 
While  a  general  council  was  holding  at  Baftly  he  was  crowned 
with  what  is  falfly  called  the  iron  crown  at  Afilan\  and,  in- 
deed, his  great  dependence,  even  for  the  charges  of  bis  re- 
.tinue,  was  upon  that  duke«  <  The  couucil  at  Bafil^  in  imita- 
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tfon  of  thzt  of  Con/bmce^  dedarcAitfelf  fiipcrior  la-the  pdpe, 
and  cenfured  biou    The-Flarenthns  vverc  neutral:;  but  gave    < 
(he  emperor  no.  encouragement  to  hopdfor  their  frlendibip  in 
Italy.  -  •  •     . 

From  Afihn  he  journeyed  to/^gmei  but  \}t\e  Floreptines  affronted 
paid  fo  little  regard  to  bis  authority,  that  they  attacked  and  by  the  Flo^ 
beat  at  Topori  the  cfcort  that  had  been  Jen t  him.  Jby. the  duke  rcntincs* 
^  A£lan ;  .andwhen.he  came  toLucca-^  thtfy  deftroyed  all  the 
country  round,,  and  pent  him  up  wtthint  the  city ;  fo  that  be 
became  cot^temptible  in  the  eyes  even' of  the  Itaiiafns^    From 
Eaaa-  it.  was  'With  difficuhy  that  be^ dehioyed  to  Sienm^i  .where 
be  remained  for  iome  months;  andbt:  then  obtained  leave 
from  the  pope  to  repair  toRam^  .where  he  received  the  idle' 
honour  t)f  beifsg  crownediemperor  of  the  RoJtiafU* 

.  The  idiftradions' of 7/«^,  and.  the iroakntfs  of  the  ,empf  ror, 
coikcurred  at  this '.time  too  advance  the.  tetnporal  ^power  of  the 
papacy  to  a.  pitch: st  never  bad  known  before*;  and  even,  it;  .enoi^ 
mics  contributed  to  its  gijeathef*. '.  Acctirding  Xfx'Machiavel  % 
Italy  then  cQDtaiiksd<wo  difFerehibanidei ;  hul.  bs^th  uniied  in 
the  fame  view,,  which  was  thato'f  'phitidef ^  and  both,  fifH^ 
ing.no  other  jolge3^'had  marked.^uirthexhurch's  patrirtiotiy  as 
titetrprey.  Qheof.  thde  armies^^^^^&l the  moft  conGderablc, 
had)  been  tnred  upxunder  S/ot'zai  ^e.  other  under.  Brtfck^. 
3ih& former^ was .  commanded  :hy;i^/bifl!s  fon^  land  -the. Tatter 
ky  Brachio's' jdifdph^  Picminct^  «idfhi*  nephew  Ffi^tetr^/M^. ' 
Tbe^  princes  and  flate?^  of  //a/k- knew  th sit  murder  an>J  rapinjc 
fiibfifted  both  armiea,  yet  theydUrA  difoUige^neither  o^'  them.; 
but  the  Florentines  and  thedulo^of  J(//i^7ff  had  the  courage  to 
fflike  peace  with  each  othcrvhji  which  the  Fhrentims  were  ..  * ;  :? 
|»it  in^  pofleffioD^  of  all  that  their  enemies  had. conquered 
(from  them  in  the  Pifan^  |he  W/4rrtfWi  .and  the  yfrep^ziaeiuP'  ..  ». 
ritories,  while  the  ;/i7r«»/wi  fuererrdered  all  the  acquifitions 
tbey  h^  made  iix  the  Lu£quefi.r^  T^bis  peace  was  of.  foljd  ad-  ' 
xaotage  to  the^FlorentineSy  as  it  reflored  them  to  ^  Oate  of  in> 
dependency  both  upon,  the  edip^ror.  and,  the  pope. .  The  ^ 

Armer,  during  his.  flay  in  //^^ohad  altered   his  political  ' 

l^cm.  .  He  had  broken  vrith:<hept}<iice  oSMilatiy  and  he  wa« 
^^or\c\\eAto^\itV^etions\  artdt  l*otwitbftanding  theoontu- 
i&elies  with  which! the  -S&^1f»(/wf^iiad .treated  him,  he  courted 
^eir  friendfliipii  sThtey  jver^: sfo  f^I/ from  repaying  him  the 
^ippllmcnti  tbaty*when«he  earnieOly  intreated  it,  they  refufed 
$1^  fiiffer  hini'to  enter  Fkrence^  ;wben  he  was  upon  his  return 
^GermanyJ    .;•.  ?        «        '    ^  .•:        • 

»  Machiav^l,  bcokv. 
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Progrifs  tf  When  Sigifmmid  left  lutlj^^  Sfarza  and  Fmebrachk  ^i  once 
thenar  in  h\\  upon  the  dominions  of 'th«  church;  and,  both  of  them 
Romagna.  being  mercenaries^  they  hod  different  ol:)e&  in  their  view. 
Sforza  fell  upon  the  marquifate  of  Ancona^  while  Picinim  at- 
tacked  Rmt.  The  reader  tan  fcarcely  believe  in  what  hor- 
ror thepontificarpower  was  then  held  in  Italy.  The  Romm 
no  foQ^r  perceived  that  they  were  in  danger  of  a  war,  on  the 
pope's  account,  than  tfaey^droLve  htm  out  of  jRaom,  and  he  rel 
tired  to  Florenci.  Here  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Sfiru^ 
to  whom  he  granted  the  marquifate  of  Ancomt\  but  b  vaA 
was  his  holindb  defpiied  by^/hrza^  that  he  dated  «ll  the  kabs 
and  grants  he  made  in  the  marquifate  from  his  own  treafiiry, 
*  in  J^iti  of  St.  Piter  mid  St.  Putd  *»•  He  then  compelled  tte 
pope  to  make  him  the  gonfalonier  of  the  church,  by  which 
he  had. ail  the  executive  power  of  government  wichm  the 
papal  dominions.  ,  MdMbr  wifely  ccKAfdlod^  and  obtained  his 
ends,  by  fetting  Sfor)ga  zn6  FoHeSntchiSi  at. variance.  The 
former  inlifled  himfdf  under'  the  pope's  baJRncrs y  the  latter 
proceeded  in  making  cmqueite  upon  the  rassrdi-patrifnony; 
^faU  their  operations  in  tl»:m«in,  by! a  (hange  fataH^, 
tended  to  aggrandize  the 'papacy^'  ^rad:  gcew  jealous  of 
Poriifbrafhiif ;  and  tht  3abgftife^  agm  thttniviiig  oft*  tben:(te- 
K  pendence  upon  the  pope,  implored  che-proteflioD  of  the  dute 

of  Airhn,  The  duke  chdfe  pacific  mea&res,  and  prevailed  j 
with  both  parties  to  come  to  a  truer,  which  :was  but  fliort- ! 
lived  i  f&t  Battifia  de  Gmn§ti^  making  himfetf  mafter  of  B^ ; 
lagna^  applied  to  the  duke-ofit/M^ft  for  protcdion,  while  the; 
pope  invoked  the  aid  of  tte  PionMms  and  the  Firtnim* 
^i&f  Fto-  Both  parties  fur niflied  the  ijifccouf^' required  of  them.  Bicf" 
rcntines  nim  was  the  Milemefe  generll ;  and  Guatamdaia  commanded 
defeated,  the  armies  of  Flvinnu  and  fenia^  having  under  him  -Wwafc 
Tojentim  as  his  lieutenamo|eneral.  A.  hattie  was  fought  neiir 
,  Imok^  in  which  the  Vifiittans-  and  FbriHtims  vkei*  dialed ; 
and  Toleniim^  being  taken^  w^  fent  prifoner  io  MiUn^  where 
foon  after  he  died.  The  d^ifce  of  MdoHy  after  obtaining  th» 
vidory,  feemed  to  give  oV^r^all  thoughts  of  war  j  and  the 
pope,  with  his  allies,  foutbd^ttfeans  to  bring  Sfrrza  into  tbck 
intereft,  and  prevailed  witH^im  to  accept  the  comtpandttf 
their  armies.  He  quickly  thxi^ed  the  fcale  of  war  in  ftvour 
of  his  holinefs,  who  now  pre^ifed  over  the  ftubborn  X^wa»^ 
and  they  fubmitted  to  a  gbv^rndr  appointed  by  htm.  /^^ 
hrachiof  however,  remained  the  irreconcileable  enemy  of  tbfe 
Reman  fee.  He  was  in  pofieflion  of  7iw/r,  Montifiafiffjti^ 
Cajiello^  and  AJJifti\>\xt^  beingdcfcated  by  Sfmui^  he  ihulhim' 
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felf  Up  in  ihe  latter  place,  where  his  enemy  beficged  hirti* 
The  duke  of  Milan's  view  was  to  prtkrve  Foridrofhh^  as  si 
ufeful  chedc-upon  the  pope  and  his  allies  :  he  therefore  or- 
dered AV/Ww  to  march  through  xht  Romagna  xnio  Tufcany^ 
which  obliged  Sforza  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Jlffifi^  and  to  ad*, 
vance  towards  Forlij  where  Picinino  lay,  leaving  the  care  of  a 
.  the  war  in  Ancona  to  his  brother  Lione^  who  was  intirely  de- 
feated by  FtirUbraMo.  Sforza,  afraid  of  being  flript  of  all 
his  poiTeffions,  returned  to  Jncona,  and,  in  his  turn,  defeated 
and  took  prifoner  Fortebrachio^  who  foon  after  died  of  his 
wounds. 

This  viflory,  obtained  by  Sfori^a^  intirely  altered  the  httProgrefs  tf 
of  affairs  in  Italy,  All  the  towns  that  had  been  taken  from  Sforza* 
'  the  pope  by  Fortebrachio^  reverted  to  the  Holy  See  ^  and  even 
the  duke  of  Milan  was  obliged  to  hsTve  recourfe  io  Nicolo 
i EJie  mzxc^uh  of  Ferrara%  mediation,  to  obtain  a  peace  from 
his  holinefe,  which  was  granted  him,  upon  condition  of  re- 
calling his  troops  out  of  Tufcany  and  the  Romagna,  and  re- 
floring  all  he  had  taken  from  the  church.v  Battijla  Cannetos^ 
;  no  longer  able  to  fupport  himfelf  in  Bologna^  was  now  driven  *> 

'out  of  that  city  by  Bentivoglio^  and  the  pope  recovered  full 
pofleffion  of  it. 

'  Though  the  Florentines  and  their  allies  were  thus  fuccefi-  Altera^ 
*ful,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  high  fpirit  of  .liberty,  which  had  ^ions  in 
diftinguiflicd  the  commonwealth  of  Florence^  had  now  fub- ^^®^^^c** 
fided.  in  that  ttate  and  city^.  Tired  with  perpetual  flruggles  of 
ftdverie  faftions  /or  power,  the  citizens  no  longer  ftuck  to 
their  conflitution,  and  this  threw  into  Cofmo  de  Medici'^ 
hands  more  power  than  was  confiftent  for  the  fubjeft  of  a  re- 
J>ublic  to  poffefs.  Severity  became  neceflary  to  his  party  ;  for 
they  had  no  other  means  of  fafety.  New  confifcatidns,  con- 
finements, and  banifiim^nts,  every  day  took  place ;  and  even 
'fanguinary  meafures,  unufual  amongft  the  Florentines^  were 
purfued.  Bernardo  Guadagni^  the  gonfalonier,  who  had  ba- 
hilhed  G7/?«d,  and  four  citizens  of  hi^  party,  were  beheaded-. 
ttanobi  BelfratelU^  and  Cofmo  Barbadori^  took  refuge  in  the  Ve- 
netian ftatc ;  biit  fo  great  was  the  refpecft  paid  to  Cofmo  di 
Medici  by  all  the  powers  of  Italy  at  this  time,  that  the  Vene* 
tians  fent  them  home  prifoners,  and  they  were  put  to  death. 
Machiavel"^  is  .inclined  to  think,  that  \ht  Venetians  were  guilty 
of  this  breach  of  honour  and  hofpitality,  that  ihey  might 
inflame  .and  perpetuate  the  Florentine  fadlions,  as  beiig  mofk 
conducive  to  their  own  fecurity. 

.    *  Maghiavel,  ubi  (upra, 
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FLORENCE^  by  thofe  examples  of*  fevcrity,  fecmcJ 
to'be  united  ;  but  it  was  an  union  not  founded  on  thb  pribcV- 
pies  of  her  conftitution.      Cofmoy  however,  endeavoured  zW 
ht  could  to  heal  the  wounds  of  his  country,  by  recailing  ail 
exiles  who  were  willing  to  be  reconciled  to  thts  ftate,.and  who 
had  not  fworn  to  his  and  his  party's  de(^ru£(ion.    The  power- 
ful family  of  Ait  Aibertiy  in  particular,  was  reftored.    Almoft 
all  the  nobility  fubmitted  to  be  ranked  with  the  other  citizens; 
and  the  eftates  of  the  exiles,  who  had  lately  been  banifhed, 
were  fold  at  public  auction.     In  the  choice  of  magiftrates, 
none  were  admitted  but  thofe  who  were  devoted  to  the  Medl- 
iean  intereft ;  and  thofe  who  were  appointed  to  make  the  alte- 
rations, together  with  the  old  fenate  or  magiftrates,  were  im- 
powered  to  create  the  new.     A  new  criminal  court  was  inili- 
tuted  of  eight  perfons,  and  invefted  with  th«  power  of  life 
and  death  :  and  fo  jealous  was  the  government  of  ihc Alh'm 
fadion,  that  a  public  a£k  pafled,  decreeing,  that  na  repeal  of 
tonfifcation  or  banifhment  (hould  take  place,  unlefs  thirty-four 
out  of  the  thirty  feven  members,  of  which  the  fenate  Was 
compofed,   fhould  confent.      AH  correfpondence  with  the 
exiles  wa&  at  the  feme  time  rendered  penal  ?  and'  the  ruling 
party,  according  to  Ahchiavely  went  fo  far  as  to  punifflf  nor 
only  words  and  adions,  but  intimations  by  figns,  if  they  ima- 
-  gined  they  tended  to  favour  any  of  the  profcribed.     In  fhort, 
no  meafure  of  feverity  or  cruelty  was  wanting  to  fecure  the 
government  in  power.     To  make  this  fyftem  the  more  per- 
manent, new  alliances  were  made  between  the  Florentines^,  the 
pope,  the  VenetianSy  and  the  duke  of  Milan ;  and  no  device 
that  the  wit  of  man  could  invent  wa»  omitted,  to  give  fiability 
ta  their  fyftem* 

In  the  mean  while,  Joan  queen  of  Napks  died*.  She  had 
nominated  for  her  fucceflbr  Regnier  of  Anjow\  but  Alphonjoy 
,  king  of  Arragoriy  disputed  the  fu^ceilion  with  him.  The 
pope,  pretending  that  Naples  belonged  to  the  Holy  See,  dif^ 
claimed  both  fovereigns,  and  fought  ta  govern  that  kingdom 
by  hi»  own  deputy.  The  Neapolitans-  were  divided  amongft 
themfelvcs ;  and  the  party  that  oppofed  Alphonfo  applied  for 
protefiion  to  the  duke  of  Milan,  who  was  ftill  mafter  of  ff^ 
noa*  If'htGefloefe^  from  the  hatred  they  had  tow2ur6s  jfiphonfs^ 
and  to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  gainful  commerce  of  Ffafl^h 
fitted  out  a  powerful  fleet,  which  Alphonfo  engaged  near 
Gaetta  j  but  was  totally  defeated,  and  he  himfelf,  his  two' 
brothers^  with  the  chief  officers  of  his  court  and  aftmy,  were 
taken  prifoners,  and  fent  to  Milan. 

It  was  now  thought  that  Philip  duke  o^ Milan  would  make 

himfelf  matter  of  Italy  i.  and  perhaps  the  Flonntims  albrie  prc^ 
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vllited  him,  ^by  privately  fuggefting  ti^  the  Gencefe  how  fcari- 
tjialous  It  was  for  a  rfate  fo  powerfuT  as  they  were,  by.  fea  efpc- 
cially,  to  live  under  a  forjcign  yoke  ;  and  at  the  Tame  time  pto- 
mifing  to  fupport  them,  to  the  utmoft,  fhould  they  attempt  to 
ftajce  it  off.     It  was  not  long  before  thofe  arguments  had  the 
dc/ired  cffeift,      Wherli  Alphonfo  arrived  at  Mllan^  he  found  ' 
nieahs  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  Philip^s  good  graces,  and  gave 
him  fuch  ideas  bf  the  character  an'd  ambition  of  jthe  Frenchl 
a^  tendered  hlni  the  irreconcileable  enemy  of  Regnier.     T6 
the  amazement  of  all  Europe'^  he  generoufly  reftored yilphonfo^ 
his  brothers,  and  fi^iends  to  their  liberty,  and  fent  them  with 
great  magnificence  to  Genoa ;  from  whence  Alfhonfo  tfanf- 
l>6rted  himfelf  to  G<j^//tf,  which  fome  of  his  party  had  fur- 
pi'ifed.     The  Glnoefe  confidered  the  deliverancfe  of  Alpbonfo  as 
an  infult  upon  thcmfelves.     TftoUgh   PhUiph  vi<5tory  was 
owing  to  them,  he  had  not  deigned  to  confult  them  afrout  the 
difpoial  of  his  royal  prifonferi.     Frandfco  Spinola^  a  noble  G^- ^''^CJJ* 
nhfe^  who  had  been  the  chief  inftrument  of  fiibjeSing  his^^** 
cduntry  to  Philips  finding  matters  cjuit^   ripe  for  1  revolt, 
,  fought  to  repair  his  fault  by  reftorlng  the  independency  of 
Genoa.     Oil  the  feaft  of  St,  Jihn  the  Bappiji^  when  Jrifmina^ 
the  Milanefe  governor,  was  about  to  enter  updn  his  poft,  Spi-^ 
n^la^  and  Jt  few  friends,  whd  wfere  in  hi§  fecret,  iflued  from  his 
palace;  and  pfocliimed  liberty  irt  the  liiarket- place.      The 
Geno'efe  vi/ere  fo  unaniittou^  in  joining  them,  that  Arijmino 
tdok  refuge  in  the  caftlie;  and  His  predecefTor  Opidno^  in  en- 
deavouring to  fea<^h  the  palace;   wKere  he  had  two  thoufand 
fo)diers,  was  Interfcepted   by  the  mob,   and   torii  in  pieces. 
After  this  the  Genoefe  took  the  caftle,  and  driving  all  th^  Mi- 
Idnefe  Out  of  Genoa^  regained  their  independericy. 

RINJLDO   DE  ALBItl  was  fiill   in  exile,  z^iTheJuii 
tefided  zt  Milan,  where  he  praSifed  upon  that  duke  to  de- o/MilzA 
clare  war  againft  the  Florenilnei,     He  was  not  without  many  aecUtres 
fpfecious  arguments  to   fupport    his  felicitation.     The  inter- JS"^'^'^^ 
cdurfe  between  the  F/oreHtines  and  the  Genoefi  was  fo  far  from  Florea- 
hiing  a  fecretj  that,  after  tfie  latter  recovered  their  liberty,  the  ^^^^^^ 
PUreniiiies  not  only  eHtered  IntO  a  new  league  with  them;  but 
feht  a  body  df  troops  to  theii-  :a[(nftance,  and  even  perfuaded 
the  Venetians  to  do  the  fame.     Nbtwithftanding  all  thofe  pro- 
vocations, Philip  was  very  backward  xri  entering  into  a  frefli 
war,  which  he  faW  mult  be  attended  with  expence  and  dIffl-» 
culty.     Before  Ke  broke  With  the  Florentines^  he  feflt  Picinino 
with  an  army  to  endeavour  to  retake  Genoa  ;  biit  though  he    . 
o6tained  fomc  advantages  over  the  Genoefe^  he  returned  unfuc- 
cefsful.     Upon  this  the  i\jkt  oi  Milan  decljired  war  agsiinft 
the  Florentines,  whom  he  blamed  for  the  defeftion'of  Gifioa^ 
S  2  and 
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and  Picimno  befieged  and  took  Serazana.    Fope  Eugfne  was 
at  this  time  at  Florm^e ;  but,  upon  thi$  new  war  breaking  out^ 
he  went  to  Bologna^  where  he  endeavoured  to  mediate  a  peace 
between  Philip  and  the  Florentines^  in  which   the  Femdans 
were  to  be  comprehended.     Philip  would  hear  of  ao  terms, 
unlefs  the  Florentines  would  renouiice  their  ai fiance  with  the 
Genoefe^  which  they  peremptorily  refufed   to  do.     Upon  this 
the  pope  ordered  his  general  Sforza  to  join  the  Florentim  ge- 
neral Neri  de  GinOy  and  to  make  head  againft  PicininOy  who 
waa  then  at  Ltaca  with  a  defign  to  reduce  Pifa^  though  he 
gave  out  that  he  was  about  to  march  to  Naples ^  to  affift  the 
king  of  Arragon*     The  two  armies,  that  under  ^forza  2x4 
N      Neri  de  Ginoy  and  that  under  PicininOy  were  pretty  equal  as 
to  numbers,  and  in  all  other  refpedls ;  but  it  was  Decewher 
before  they  took  the  field,  and  each  knew  the  other's  ftrcngth 
•fo  well,  that  both  of  them  lay  for  fome  time  upon  the defenfive. 
At  laft,  Picinino  made  a  movement ;  but  failed  in  his  attempt 
upon  Vico  PifanOy  though  he  took  S.  Maria  in  Cajiella^  and 
FillettOy,  and  burned  S.  Giovanni-ulla-Vena^  deftro^ing  at  the 
fame, time  the  neighbouring  country. 
tvbo  re-'         Th£  Florentines  under  Sforza  and  Gino  remained  ajl  this 
maminaC'  while  inactive  out  of  complaifance  to  the  pope,  who  mediated 
/iw.  a  peace.  Picinino  attributed  their  inactivity  to  their  cowardice, 

and  laid  fiege  to  BorgOy  which  lay  in  the  Arezzian  territory. 
This  .attempt  drove  the  Florentines  from  their  neutrality ;  and 
Sforxa  not  only  raifed  the  fiege  of  BorgOy  but  totally  defeated 
PicininOy  and  felV  into  the  Lucquefe  territories,  with  an  intent 
to  befiege  Lucca.     In  the  mean  while,  the  Venetians  being 
called  Upon  by  the  Florentines,  in  confequcnce  of  the  treaty 
fubfifting  between  them,  fcnt  an  army  under  Giovanni  Fran- 
•£ifcodeG(mzaga  to  invade  the  Milanefey  which  obliged  Philip 
to  recal  Picinino  from  Tu/cany.     The  Florentines  made  ufedf 
that  opportunity  to  recover  S.  Maria  in  CaJiellOy  and  ail  the 
.  other  places  that  had  been  taken  by  Picinino,     They  Irkewife 
A.  D«    befieged  Cdmajorey  which  they  took,  together  with  Majfa  and 
M37»    Serazana\  and  about  the  beginning.  of\M?y,  I437>  Sforza 
laid  fiege  to  Lucca  itfelf.     The  Lucquefe  in  vain  applied  to  the 
^duke  oi Milan  for  affiftance  i  and  obtaining  none,  they  aban- 
doned all  the  open  country,  which  wa«  wafted  by  the  Floren' 
tines^  and  prepared  to  make  a  vigorous  defence  of  thejjr  capi- 
tal, which  they  fortified  i^vitb  new  works-     The  Florentine 
army,  on  the  other  hand,  obliged  Monte-Carlo  to  furrender, 
-  and  befieged  Uzzano;  fo  that  Lucca  W2is  reduced  to  the  utmoft 
diftrefs.     Tho  Lucquejiy  in  this  extremity,  agaia  applied  i(f 
the  duke  of  Milan  fo  movingly,  and  fo  effediually,  that  he 
determined  to  fend  a  great  body  of  troops  to  their  relief.  The 
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FhrentineSy  to  divert  this  dorm,  applied  to  the  Venetians ;  but  Their  iif- 
the  marquis  of  Mantua^  v^ho  was  in  their  pay,  went  over  Xofadtiet, 
the  fervice  of  the  duke  of  Milan :  uppn  which  *the  Venetians 
threatened  to  disband  their  army,  if  Sforza  was  not  fent  to 
command  it.  This  requcft  put  the  Florentines  to  great  incon- 
veniences. On  one  hand,  they  faw  the  neccflity  of  profc-  ^  . 
cuting*,  by  way  of  diverfion,  the  war  in  Lombardy\  on  the 
other,  they  were  bent  on  the  conqueft  of  Lucca^  in  which 
they  defpaired  of  fucceeding  without  Sforza,  The  latter  had 
made  it  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  fervice,  that  he  fliould 
not  be  obliged  to  pafs  theP^ ;  arid  he  kept  fteatJy  to  that  re- 
folution,  for  fear  of  too  much  exafperating  his  future  father- 
in-law  the  duke  oi  Milan,  The  Venetians  pretended,  that 
without  him  they  mud  be  obliged  to  evacuate  Lombardy ;  and 
the  Florentinesy  to  keep  them  in  temper,  prevailed  on  Sforza 
to  write  them  a  letter,  promifing  that  he  would  pafs  the  Po. 
He  accordingly,  after  making  difpofitions  for  continuing  the 
Cege  of  Lucca^  went  to  Lombardy ;  ind  when  he  came  ta 
Reggio^  the  Venetians  formally  rcquefted  him  to  pafs  the  Fo^ 
and  head  their  forces,  which  he  obftinately  declined  to  do. 
Upon  this,  fome  reproachful  language  paflcd  between  him  and 
Andrea  Morofiniy  who  had  been  fent  from  Venice  to  treat 
with  him  ;  but  nothing  could  prevail  with  Sforza  to  break 
with  Philips  in  whofe  intcreft  he  all  along  was  j  and  he  re- 
turned to  Tufcanyy  as  Moroftni  did  to  Venice,^  after  making  a 
formal  proteft,  that  .the  Venetians  ihould  be  no  longer  obliged 
to  give  Sforza  pay. 

The  Florentines  had  forefeen  this,  and  Required  him  to  Thefiegt 
continue  thefiege  of  Lucca^  which  he  abfolutelyrefufed  to  do  ?/^  I-ucca 
till  the  Venetians  fhould  pay  him  his  arrears  ;  and  tbe.duke  cA'^^^fi^* 
Milan  vfzs  not  wanting  to  improve  the  quarrel  to  his  own 
intereft.     He  promifed  Sforza ^  that  he  (hould  confummate 
the  marriage  with  his  daughter,  if  he  could  bring  about  a 
peace  between  the  Florentines  and  the  Lucqueji ;  and  Sforza^ . 
dazzled  With  fo  illuftrious  an  alliance,  and  in  hopes  of  be- 
coming duke  of  Milan  (Philip  having  no  male  iffue)   inti- 
'  mated  that  he  was  refolved  to  break  off  all  conne<SKons  with 
the  Florentines^  who,  he  pretended,   were  unable  to  fupport 
him,'  now  that  they  were  abandoned  by  the  Venetians,    In  this 
doubtful  ftate  of  affairs,  Coff^  de  Medici ^  who  was  now  at 
u  the  head  of  the  Florentine  republic,  and  in  high  reputation  all 
.over  Italy,  went  in  perfon  to  Venice^   where  be  laid  before  the 
fenatc  the  dreadful  confequences  that  muft  enfue  to  them,  as 
well  as  xht  Florentines^  \i  Philip  and  Sforza  (hould  join  their  " 
forces.    The  matter  was  fully  debated  ;  but  the  Venetians,  far 
I- from  complying  with  Cofmo,  inveighed  bitterly  againft5/tfrzi7*a 
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anvbition  and  infolence.     They  pretended,  that  be  was  i^  ifi% 
Flonntine  feivicie,  and  that  they  ought  to  pay  him;  that  tbev 
were  refolved  to  zQ,  upon  the  defenfive,  and  to  fufFcr  Sforzi^ 
to  take  his  courfe  :  fo  that  Co/Jn^  was  obliged  to  return  with- 
7befmakt  ^"^  fucceeding  in  his  commi0ion.     By  this  time  the  duke  o{ 
ieflce.         Milan  had  brought  over  to  his  fcrvlcc  purlariOy  a  genera}-; 
f  o£cer«  on  whorh  Sforzoi  bad  great  dependence  s  and  this  de- 

fediop  ferved  him  with  a  pretext  to  finilh  his  treaty  with 
Philip ;  one  of  the  articles  of  which  was,  that  be  (hould  tak4 
no  farther  concern  in  the  af&irs  either  of  Tuftany  or  the  Ka- 
tnagna.    This  reconciliation,  in  faS,  obliged  the  Florentine^ 
to  relinquifh  all  their  defigns  againft  Lucca ;   and  in  Jpril'^ 
14^89  a  peace  was  concluded  between  them  and  the  Lucqmfe^ 
^     who  were  declared  to  be  a  free  people  5  but  the  Florentiaes  re- 
mained in  pofleflion  o^ Monte-Qarky  and  thie  other  acquifirions 
they  had  made  from  the  Lucquefe. 
Affairs  of       UPON  the  death  of  Fprtebvachio^  which  has  been  already 
ita^.         mentioned,  Poppi^  whofe  daughter  Fprtebrachio  had  married; 
r  .  held  S.  Sepolchro  as  part  of  his  daughter's  dower,   though  de^; 

manded  by  the  pope  as  belonging  to  him ;  and  Poppiy  finding 
hic^felf  unable  to.  conteft  with  his  holinefs,  piFered  to  depofil 
the'  place  into  the  hands  of  the  Flohntines  ;  but  they  refufed 
it,  for  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  the  pope,  whom,,  at  h^y 
they  prevailed  upon  to  compromife  the  difference,  by  putting 
him  in  poiTeffion  of  5.  Sepolchro^  while  he  relinquiChed  all  his, 
^onquefts  in  the  Cafantin^  and  returp^ed  them  Prato^  VeccUo^ 
and  Romena. 
Pe^leaiiwM     It  has  beea  Qoted  in  biftary,  that  though  the  Florcntims 
^  the  ea*  wcrc  thus  inv/dlved'on  every  fide  with  difficulties  and  dangcrsi 
ihedral  of  the  magni6cencc  and  fplendor  of  the  city  \^as  *  as  great  a$ 
Florence,  ^ver.     Tfhc  affairs  6f  the  pope  having  obliged  him  10  returji. 
^  to  Florence^  and  their  cathedral  of  S.  Reparata  being  finiflicd^ 

it  was  now  confecrated  by  his  holinefs^  The  pomp  of  thit 
confecration  is  celebrated  both  by  Aretin  and  Mfchiavel ;  and 
the  cohcourf0  of  people  was  fo  great,  that  the  magistrates  were 
pbliged  to  ere£t  a  mod  magnificent  platform  for  the  pro* 
ceffion,  between  the  place  of  ^^he  pope's  rcfideace  and  the 
church  tbat'w^s  to  be  confecrated.  The  pope  encourage j 
this  and  ajl  other  extravagancies  of  that  kind,  that  he  might 
imprefs  tKe  emperor  of  Ctinjianiinople  and  bis  prelates,  who 
teere  then  at  Florence^  and  treating  of  an  accommodation  with 
the  Latin  church,  with  high  ideas  of  his  grandeur  ^,  A  coun- 
til  was  accordingly  indidted  2X  Ferrara^' to  pcrfeil  the  recofl- 
cHiation. 
^*  '  :  ^  Aretin,  pag.  ^65. 
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The  duke  of  Milan  at  this  time  was  intent  upon  a  war  Craft  of 
^ich  the  Venetians^  whom  he  dreaded  more  than  he  did  the  tiff  i/uJ^  of 
'  .Florentines.    His  fecret  aim  was  to  retake  Bnfcia  and  B^-  Milan  and 
^amo  \  but  perceiving  that  he  would  be  dppofed  by  the  pope,  Picixxino. 
]he  fecretly  treated  with  Picinino  to  invade  the  Romagna ;  but     ' 
not  as  his  general,  being  bound  .up  by  his  late  treaty  Mth 
&for%a  from  attacking  any  ^art  of  the  papal  dominions.    The 
deceit  was  carried  on  fo  well,  thzt  Pianino  over- reached  his 
\^o\lnt[s^-{\irpnkd  Rtraenna^  Forti,  Imola,  and  Bologna  i  fub- 
dued  all  the  pope'^  poiTeiSons  in  the  Romagna^  and  carried  the 
Wir  into  Lomhar^y  where  he  beiieged  Brefcia,    Though  all 
Jtaly  was  fenfible  of  the  ^oliufion  between  the  pope  and  Pici^ 
ifino^  f/Gi  they  continued  to  difiemble  their  engagements,  an^ 
Philip  openly  difavowed  all  that  Picinino  had  -done.     The  Flo* 
rmtines  applied  for  affiftance  to  i^rsd^  who  darft  not  venture 
to  difoblige  Philips  and  therefore  remained  neutral,    fieing 
•difappointed  \n  that  quarter^   they  dropt  all  their  refentments 
againjl  the  Venetians^  and  reblved  to  join  them.     In  the  mean 
while,  they  were  greatly  favoujcd  by  Philip's  diffimulation^ 
who  found  daily  pretexts  for  putting  ofiF  Sforzah  marriage 
with  his  daughter,  though  he  had  fent  him  thirty  ihpufand 
'florins  33  part  of  her  fortune.     This  did  not  fadsfy  Sforza^ 
who  (^^  mto  Philip's  defign,  which  was  to  keep  him  in  it 
ftfite  of  dependence  till  he  was  enabled,  by  his  great  fuccefs 
againft  the  Venetians^  to  crufh  him.     The  Florentines  again 
attempted  to  make  him  fenfible  of  the  duke's  views,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  io  far,  at  laft,  as  to  bring  him  into  a  confederacy  with 
them  and  the  Venetians.     The  conditions  were,  that,  the  Ve» 
netlans  (hould  pay  two  thirds  of  the  expence  of  the  war.   The 
femaining  third  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Florentines,  and  both 
republics  engaged  to  defend  Sforza's  eftate  in  Ancona  and  the 
Rm^gna.      One  difficulty,  however,  ilill  remained,  whick 
was  Sforz^'s  abfolutely  refufing  to  pafe  the  P'O  with  his  army^ 
and  to  carry  the  [wjir  into  the  Afilanefi. 

All  they  could  prevail  upon  htm  to  do  was  to  put  ^imf^M Negociation 
^t  the  head  of  the  Fenetian  troops  in  the  Padttan^  ^ut  great  twithVe* 
'difScuities  even  in  that  occurring,  Neri  di  Gino  Capponi  v^^s  nice^ 
fciit.ambaffador  to  Venice^  to  concert  meafures  fdr  the  pre- 
fer vat  ion  of  both  republics.     Capponi  was  received  with  all 
the  jcfpeft  due  to  a  ibveneign '  prince  ;  and  having  previoufly 
bad  a  conference  with  Sforz^^  be  brought  him  to  confent  to 
fjafs  the  Poy  %ni  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Verona  and  Pifa^ 
which  were  ready  to  fall  under  the  power  of  the  duke  of 
A^lhn,     A  pubJic  audience  was  granted  to  Capponi  in  the        , 
Venetian  fenate,  where  he  made  a  very  fine  fpeech,  magnifyr 
in^  tj^e  frknd&ip  of  Florence  to  her  fiftei'  republic  j  and  offered 
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them,  in  Sforza's  name,  his  own  fervicc,  at  the  head  of  fevcn 
thoiifand'borfe  and  two  thoufand  foot,  to  be  employed  where 
they  thought  proper.  The  fenators  were  fo  much  oTeijoyed 
at  this  propofaly  which  was  greatly  beyond  their  hopes,  that, 
without  waiting  for  the  dele's  anfwer,  they  embraced  Cappom 
with  tears  in  their  eyes  as  their  common  deliverer ;  and  on  the 
20th  df  Jung^  S/orza  a^ivcd  with  his  army  in  the  Paduatiy 
and  marched  to  the.  relief  of /Vcm?,  which  he'effe£led,  tho' 
oppcfcd  by  all  Pianino's  power.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
^hf  tvar  relief  of  Brefcia ;  but,  an  epidemical  diftemper  happening 
in  Lorn-  amongft  bis  troops,'  he  was  bbiiged  to  give  over  that  enter* 
Paray*  prize,  which  gave  Picinins  great  advantages.  S/hrz€ij  how- 
ever, refreihing  his  tfioops,  again  advanced  to  relieve  BrefciHf 
and  came  to  a  battle  with  Picinino,  whofe  army  was  routed 
near  Tenna^  he  himfelf  almoft  miraculoufiy  efcaping.  But 
this  -vidtory  was  not  improved  as  it  might  have  been  ;  and  Pi- 
cinind,  having  joined  the  remains  of  his  arm}',  furprifed  Ver9' 
pa^  at  a  time  when  \ht  Venetians  thought  him  either  dead,  or 
ruined  beyond  all  poiHbility  of  recovery.  Sfirza  was  at  Teth 
pa  when  this  unexpe£led  news  reached  him ;  and,  without 
Jofing  a  moment's  lime,  he  marched  to  retake  Vtrona^  before 
Picinino  could  complete  the  new  fortifications  he  had  deAgnri 
for  its  defence.  Though  Sforxa  undertook  this  expedition 
^gainft  the  advice  of  all  his  general  ofiicers,  yet  it  fucceededj 
for,  making  a  feint  as  if  he  intended  to  march  to  VicenTM^  he 
fuddenly  turned  fhort,  and  afiaulting  the  unfiniihed  works  of 
/      '  Verona^  while  Picinim\  foldiers  were  bufy  about  the  phjnder, 

he  carried  the  caftle  of  5.  Felice j  and  obliged  Picinino  and  tb« 
mix(\\x\$  pi  Mantua  to  fave  themfelves  by  flight,  and  to  rqoin 
'  their  camp,  which  ftill  remained  before  Brejcia, 
Puke  fi/  The  duke  of  Milan  attributed  all  bis  misfortunes  to  the 
IVlilun  v«-  Plorentims^  and  refolvcd  to  be  revenged,  It  was  now  the 
raged  at  ^ead  of  winter;  and  Sfcrza^  having  thrown  fupplics  of  men 
;^^Floren-  gji^j  proviGcns  into  Brejda,  went  into  quarters  at  yersm^ 
Un^h  Many  of  the  exiled  FUyetuineSy  who  formed  an  armyof  thaD» 

felves,  were  then  at  the  court  of  Milan,  The  principles  of 
pa^riotifm  -were  not  perhaps  fo  fircpg  within  ihem,  as  were 
thofe  of  revenge  upon  their  enemies,  All  of  them  paflionatelf 
U'iflied  to  be  reflored  to  their  country,  and  they  were  backed 
'  in  their  folicitations  by  Picimmo^  who  pretended  to  be  executor 
'  to  Brachia^  and  fought  to  difpoflefs  Sforza  \t\  his  abfence.  But 
all  this  could  not  be  ejFefled  without  a  war;  and  fo  great  was 
the  duke's  caution,  that  he  would  not  declare  himfelf  on  that 
head  till  he  fhould  hear  all  that  coul^  be  urged  for  it.  P^c^' 
pino  aflured  him,  that  the  relief  of  Brefcia  W2is  imprafticablcj 
and"  ih^t  the  fiege  might  continue,  though  he  (hould  pe  M 
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^ith  tin  army  into  Tufcany ;  that  be  would  no  fooner  enter  it, 
than  the  Florentines  muft  be  conftrained  either  to  fubmit  to  his 
will,  or  to  recal  Sforza ;  in  either  of  which  cafes  he  muft  ac- 
quire a  vidory.  The  exiles  gave  the  duke  the  ftrongeft  af-- 
furances,  that*  his  army  would  no  fooner  approach  Florence^ 
than  the  people,  exafperated  by  taxes  and  tyrants,  would  de- 
clare unanimouily  for  him  ;  and  that  if  he  marched  his  army 
by  the  Cafantine^  it  would  meet  with  no  pppolition.  The 
duke,  at  laft,  feemed  to  be  determined  ;  and  the  rather  as  he 
knew  that  Giovanni  Veitelefchi  Cornetiano^  firft  apoftolic  notary, 
then  biihop  of  Recanati^  patriarch  of  Jkxdndria,  and  cardinal 
of  Florence  J  who  commanded  the  pope's  armies,  where  he  had 
more  power  than  the  pope  himfelf,  was  their  enemy,  on  ac-  * 
count  of  their  having  formerly  baniihed  Rinaldo,  while  under 
the  pope's  protection.  He  was  encouraged  likewise  by  a  , 
coldnefs  that  was  growing  between  the  Venetians  and  Sforza. 
Kotwithftanding  the  bitter  inclemency  of  the  feafon,  they 
were  perpetually  importuning  him  to  employ  his  whole  force 
in  the  rcHcf  of  Erefcia^  Which  he  abfolutely  refufed  to  under- 
take till  the  fpring,  when  he  could  be  affifted  with  a  fleet. 

The  Florentines  were  no  ftrangers^  to  what  was  in  agita-  ^^^ 
tion  againft  them,  and  began  to  refleS  that  the  Venetians  had  ^^^fi* 
reaped  the  benefit  of  all  they  had  done  in  Lombardy.  They 
imagined  that  Picinino  never  would  have  abandoned  the  iiego 
of  Brefciay  which  was  upon  the  point  of  furrendering,  to 
march  into  Tufcany^  unlefs  he  had  been  fure  not  only  of  being 
affifted  by  the  army  of  the  church,  but  of  being  joined  by  a ' 
party  with  whom  he  had  corrcfpondence  in  Florence. ,  But  their 
fears  of  Vettelefchi  were  foon  quieted.  We  have  feveral  times 
taken  notice  of  the  excellent  intelligence  with  which  the  Flo^ 
rentines  always  were  furni(hed ;  and,  like  all  other  ftates,  they 
fometimcs  employed  means  not  ftridlyjuftifiable,  particularly 
by  fpics  and  agents,  who  had  the  art  of  intercepting  and  in*, 
fpe^ing  letters.  .  Some  of  thofe  fpies  intercepted  certain  let- 
ters at  Monte- PulcianOi  a  town  in  the  Siennefey  written  in 
cypher  by  Vettelefchi  to  Picinino^  which  the  Florentines  fent  to 
the  pope.  His  holinefs,  who  knew  nothing  of  this  corrcfpon- 
dence «,  not  able  to  decypher  the  letters,  and  jealous  of  the 
gtriarch's  great  power  in  the  army,  refolved  to  deftroy  him. 
To  do  it  the  more  fecurely,  he  communicated  his '  intention 
to  Antonio  Rido  bf  Padua ^  governor  of  the  caftic  of  S.  Jngelo^ 
ordering  him  to  arreft  the  patriarch  as  foon  as  he  coq)d.  An 
^portunity  Toon  prefented.  The  patriarch  was  fecured  while 
Jjc  Was  converfing  with  Antonio  upon  the  dr^w- bridge  of  tbp 
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Death  ^f  caftle.  It  w^s  in  vain  for  Jntonio  to  endeavour  to  (botVVi* 
VctteleT-  prifoner  under  his  reverfe  of  fortune ;  for  Vettekfchij  forefec. 
chL  ing  his  fate,  died  in  a  (hort  time.     Though  we  have  given thi$ 

important  incident,  as  related  by  Machiavely  yet  it  feems, 
from  the  whole  complexion  of  it,  to  have  been  a  contrivance 
of  the  Florentines  to  work  upon  the  pope's  fears  -,  or,  which  i; 
nju^r^ 'probable,  a  collufion  between  them  and  his  hoUnefi^ 
who^  though  he  durft  not  avow  it  in  the  patriarch's  time,  W4 
the  friend  of  Florence. 
AtreaSyof     The  death  oi  VetteUfchi  did  not  quiet  the  apprehenfions of 
/^*^-        the  Florentine^  on  account  of  Picinino^  who  was  then  on  his 
march.     The  pope,  being  now  freed  from  bis  mafler,  could 
BOt  behold  his advancingto Tufcany  with  indifference;  aod  l}C 
*  ome  into  a  league  with  iht  Florentines  And  Venetians ^  engaging 

to  hold  in  readinefs  four  thoufand  horfe'  and  two  thouM 
foot,  for  the  defence  of  the  Florentine  dominions.  Notbinj 
BOW  remained  for  the  fafety  of  the  F^rentines^  but  to  make 
up  the  breach  Between  Sforza  and  the  Penetrans.  For  thif 
purpofe  they  deputed  Nen  di  Gino  Capponi  and  Giuliani  d'Jvss- 
zati  to  go  to  Venice.  While  they  were  oti  the  road,  thcjf 
iinderftood  that  Picinino  had  puffed  the  Po  wiih  fix  thoufand 
horfe ;  and  when  they  came  to  Venice^  they  found  that  fcnat« 
in  a  Rate  of  defpondencjr  at  Brefcia  not  being  relieved ;  and 
Capponij  as  he  had  been  inftru(9ed,  fet  out  for  Verona^  to  con- 
fer with  Sforza  on  that  head.  The  latter  gave  him  many 
military^  reafons  why  it  was  impradlcable  to  relieve  Brefcia  H 
that  feafon  ;  bpt,  after  feveral* conferences,  at  which  thef^m- 
tian  deputies  likewife  aflifted^  it  was  agreed,  that  Sforza  (iiq4i 
receive  eighty  thoufand,  and  each  of  the  foldiers  forty  ducais, 
if  he  would  immediately  take  tbe  field,  fo  as  to  oblige  th^ 
duke  of  Milan  to  recal  Picinino,  The  Venetians ^  who  both 
,  hated'and  feared  Sforxa^  durtt  not  djfpute  thofe  terms;  but 
they  trifled  egregioufiy  in  fulfilling  themi  and  a  oew  (p^^ 
opened  in  Ti^^wy.  '  / 

War  re-        PICININO^  having  pafled  the  P<?,  marched  toward| 
meweJ  in  the  Romagna^  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Malatefta  family, 
Tufcany.   upon  whofe  friendfhip  both  the  Florehfines  2i\d  Venetians  ha(| 
great  dependence  j  and  the  latter  were  afraid  that  their  general 
OrfinOy  who  lay  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Romagna  with  an 
army,  Ihould  be  defeated.     This  defertion  of  the  Maiatefas 
•  alarmed  Sforza  fo  much  for  his  own  dominions  in  the  roar- 
quifate  oi  Ancona^  that  he  rep^^ired  io  Venice^  where  he  told 
'^  the  fenate,  in  a  full  alTembly,  that  their  only  courfe  now  « 
to  transfer  the  feat  of  war  to  Tufcany  \  declaring,  at  the  fame 
time,  that^  as  he  came  jtuo  Lombardy  a  foyer^ign  prince,  b? 
was  determined  not  to  leave  it  a  private  (libjed.    This  pr'v 
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{KSffal  was  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  by  the  fenate ;  and  all  thai  either 
party  could  be  brought  to  confent  to,  was  to  wait  for  a  few 
^ays,  till  it  {hould  be  known  what  turn  affairs  woyld  talce  in 
tTufian)!  and  the  Romagnoy  and  how  the  pope  was  difpofed 
tpwards  his  new  allies.  Intelligence  foon  came,  that  the  pope 
)ftill  continued  fteady  in  the  league^  that  Orjino  was  retired 
with  his  army  to  Tufcany^  znA  that  the  MalaUjia  family4iad» 
in  faS,  been  forced  into  theii*  connexions  with  Picimw. 
Sforza's  apprehenfions  were  calmed  by  thofe  accounts,  and 
)ie  confented  that  Cappmi  (hould  return  to  Tufcany-mx)!  fifteen, 
hundred  horfe  of  his  army ;  but  engaged  him  at  the  fame 
time  to  ]et^him  know  of  P/V/n/Ws^progrefs,  promifiag,  in  cafe 
of  danger,  to  leave  all  other  concerns,  and  march  to  oppofir 
)iim. 

PWININO^  having  fettled  his  affairs  in  the  Romagna^l^oteact 
intejided  to  force  his  way  into  Tufcany  over  the  App^^^^h  oitacked^ 
and  by  the  valley  of  Mon/ow ;  but  he  found  the  pafles  there  ^Picini^ 
fo  well  guarded  by  Nicolo  dePifa,  that  he  failed  in  his  attempt.  '*^- 
He  therefore  turned  ofF  towards  A&r^?^/,  another  pafsof  the 
jfypennitiesj  which  was  guarded   by  Orlandini^   a  Fhrgntine 
knight,  whom  he  knew  tc/  be  a  coward.     The  pafs,  though 
not  fortiHed,  was  defenfible  againft  all  Picinino*$  force,  and 
^he  inhabitants  v(etQw\\]ing  and  brave;  but  the  governor  no 
fooner  heard  of  P/rzj;7J«d's  approach,  than  he  withdrew  to 
Surgo  ^.f^orenzo:  fo  thdii  Picimno  entered  the  pafs  without 
refiftance,  and  marchc^d  dije<Slly  towards  the  valley  of  Mugelli^ 
wherfe  he    took  fome  forts,    and  befieged  MonU-Pulciam* 
While  this  fiege  laftedj ,  he  fent  out  parties,  who  over-ran 
and  plundered  the  whole  heigh}>ouring  country,  and  carried 
their  incurfions  to  within  three  miles  of  Florence  itfelf.     The 
J^Iorentmes^  being  rtbw  afllired  of  fupport,  were  not  fo  much 
farmed  as  they  ufually  had '  been  with  their  danger.     Their 
internal  digentiohs  and  jeatoufies  had  been  quieted  by  the  pru* 
4^ce  and  credit  of  Co/mo  de  Medici^  who  was  beloved  by  all 
^rties  in  the  ^ate.    They  knew  the  popefs  auxiliaries  .were 
on  their  march,  and  the  detachment  under  Capponi  had  al- 
ready a;rrived  at  Florence,-   His  arrival  gave  great  fpirit  to  the 
citizens ;  and  as  he  was  known  to  be  an  able  officer,  they 
committed  to  him  the  defence  of  their  capital.     He  foon 
Paired  ian  army,  with  which  he  retook  Remoti  from  Picinino^ 
Whofe  quarters  he  likewife  flraitened  fo  much,  that  )ie  was 
bbliged  to  rerriove  to  a  greater  diftance  from  Florence, 

PlCINI^Oy  when  he  carried  his,  arms  into  Tufcany^ 
h^d  great  dependence  upon  an  infuri-eSion  in  Florencey  of 
wich  he  had  afllirarices  from  the  Tufcan  exiles.  Being  dif- 
?P{icin,tcd  of  tjhat,  he  rcfolved,  if  poffible,  to  draw  Capponi 
'.. ■.■.'•••-  to 
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to  a  battle.     Francefco^  count  of  Poppjf-who  held  confiderable 
commands  under  tjie  Fhrentinesy  had,  from  the  afFe^lion  he 
bore  to  Rinaldo  de^Albixiy  dcferted  them)  and  joined  Picinm 
*        as  foon  as  he  entered  tvfcany.      By  his   advice,   Pkinm 
marched  into  the  Cafaniine^  where  he  took  Bibienna  and  Ro- 
'        "ffiena^  and  befieged  the  caftle  of  5.  Nicolas^  which  ftands  oa 
the  *confine9  of  the  Cafantine  and  the  vale  of  Arm.     Thij 
caftle,  which  was  ftrongi  made  fo  good  a  defence,^ that  di^ 
Florentines  had  time  to  draw  together  three  thoufand  horfc, 
the  command  of  which  they  gave  to  Orfino^  under  wboa 
Papponi  arfd  Bernardo  de.  Medici  fcrved.     The  caftle  of  S.  ^. . 
€ola%  had  now  held  put  about  thirty  days,  and  meflengers  were 
lent  from  the  garrifon  to  the  Florentine  generals  to  implore 
their  relief.     The  generals,  after  reconnoitring  the  fituation 
of  the'  place,  and  the.difpofitions  of  the  enemy,   judged  that. 
the  attempt  was  impraflicable  |  and  after  highly  commending , 
the  fidelity  of  the  inhabitants,  they  gave  them  leave  to  fuf-| 
render,  which  they  did  on  the  TpA  day  of  the  fiege. 
hisinjudi'  '    MACHIAVEL  ^  is  juftly  of  opinion,  thzt  (Pidmni$ 
Clous  pro-    friarching  to  the  Cafantine  was  the  ruin  of  his  expedition,  and 
ceeding,      that  he  would  have  fucceeded  muca  better,  had  he  continued 
fhe  feat  of  war  near  Florence^  where  the  citizens  would  have 
been  foon'  tired  of  the  expence  attending  it.     But  he  was 
,  6vtr-perfuaded  by  count  Poppi^  who  had  private  views  of  re- 

venge to.  gratify.  After  reducing  the  caftle  of  iS»  Nicolas, ) 
Picinino  took  Rajfina  and  Chiuji  \  and  the  count  endeavoured 
fo  perfuade  him  to  remain  in  that  country;  but  it  proved  fo 
r6cky,  that  P/V/w/w  dryly  told  him  his  horfes  could  not  eat 
ifbnes ;  and  therefore  he  fell  back  to  Borgo  S,  Sepolchro^  in 
hopes  of  making  himfelf  maftet  of  Citta  di  Cajiello  ;  but  in 
this  he  failed,  the  inhabitants  being  in  ftriS  fric;nd(hip  with 
the  Florentines,  He  made  the  like  attempt  upon  the  Peru-^ 
gians^  and  he  entered  Perugia,  where  the  pope  had  a  legate. 
"J"he  citizens  treated  him  with  civility,  though  he  failed  ip 
his  negociation ;  but  he  cxtorfed  from  the  inhabitants  a  conrri- 
,.  '  bution  of  eight  thoufand  crowns.   His  next  attempt  was  upon 

Cortona^  then  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Florentines ;  and  he  formed 
a'party  in  the  city,  which  was  (o  be  delivered  up  to  him  in  the 
n'ight-time.  The  confpiracy,  however,  was.  difcovered  to 
Banohmto  Senfo^  one  of  the  citizens,  and  defeated ;  fo  that 
Picinino^  vvho  was  waiting  at  the  gate,  was  obliged  to  return 
to  his  quarters. 

While  Picinino^  who  appears  to  have  been  a  braver  g€- 
ri^ral  than  be  was^an  able  politician,  was  proceeding  thus  un- 
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Slcefsfally  in  Tufcany  and  tine  Rorhagna,  matters  in  LotHharJ^ 
d  not  wear  a  liiore  favourable  afpedt  for  the  duke  of  Milan.! 
forza^  perceiving  his  own  dondin  ions  were  out  of  danger,  early. 
I  the  ipring  made  difpofitions  for  raifing  the  ficge  of  Brefcia^,  A.  D.    . 
eing  furniflied  by  the  Venetians  with  fliipping,  he  entered     144X).    / 
le  lakes  that  fur/ouhded  it,  where  he  defeated  xh^Miknefi 
xt^  and  retook  all  the  neighbouring  can:les,  which  had  been 
irrifoned  by  Philips   and  this  obliged  his   land-troop»  tp 
fehdrawf    Thus  Brefcia,  after  a  long  fiege,  was  relieved.  Brcfcia  re* 
ihe  Milaniji  army  retreated  to  Smdno  on  the  Ogiio,  from  ke<ugd, 
bcnce  they  were  driven  by  Sforza  to  Cremona^  where  the 
Ike  of  Milan  made  a  ftand ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  fent  > 
jfiiive  orders  for  Picimm  to  evijcuate  Tujcany^  and  join  him  1 
iibon  as  poffible. 

According  to  the  bell  accounts  ?,  the  city  of  Flormce^biflur^ 
as  ^hen  under  an  excellent  government.     The  fear  oi  Pici^ances  at 
90 had  driven  all  the  country  people  tnt6  their  capital;  £;> Florence, 
at  a  fcarcity  of  proviiipns  wajs  dreaded,  which  might  bring '. 

I  mutinies  and  revolts.    The  wifer  part  of  the  Fkrentints 
3wever  uniting,  as  we  have  already  feen,  under  Cojmo^  a. 
lOft  excellent  choice  was  made  of  the  ten  field- deputies,  now  > 
illed  the  council  of  ten ;  and  Jreiin^  t^ie  hiftorian,  was  con«^^ 
oued  for  two  years  in  that  flation.   By  the  time  \\nvPicinin9 
!Ceived  the  duke  of  A4ilan*»'0xMr$  for  his  return  U^L^mbardyy  1 
^  Florentine  army  was  complete^  by  the  juniSiQn  of  the 
oops  of  their  allies.    Their  own   force  amounted  to  foUf 
loufand  foot,  and  the  horfii  which  were  brought  out  of  Lom"  . 
trdy  were  co«mmanded  by  Mi<halotti^  as  the  foot  were  by  . 
h;fino.    They  were  joined  by  two  thoufaod  of  th^e  pope's 
ivalry  ziJr^zoi  and  their  whole  annyi  being  in  high  fpi- 
t$,  advanced  to  Jnghiariy  Capponi  having  the  chief  com- 
»nd  over  the  whole.     While  they  lay  at  Jjnghiariy  which  h  ., 
xaftle  feated  at  the  foot  pf  the  mountains  dividing,  the  vales 

i  Tevere  and  Chiana^  the  magiftrates  of  Florence  received  in-  . 
Jligence  of  Picinino's  recal,  together  with  Sforza^s  fucceffes ;  : 
nd  ferit  orders  to  their  deputies  not  to  jiazard  a  battle,  a» 
^y  might  gain  all  their  ends  without  blood/hed.     The  f&-  . 
«/w^  exiles  came  to  the  knowledge  of  thefe  orders,  and,  la* 
^txung  Picinim  of  them,  they  perfuaded  hint  thiit  the  Fla^-  • 
w/i»r  army,  thinking  ihetofelves,  perfectly  fectirc,  might  be. 
afily  furprifed,  and  that  he  had  it  now  in Jiis power  to  retrieve 

II  his  paft  difapppintmcnir  by  a  glorious  vidory:'  Picinino 
elicved  all  they  faid,  and  preyailcd  with  the  people  of  B(>rg9 
'•  Sepolchro  to  join  him  with  between  two  and  three  thoufan^ 

*  AtiETiN,  p  266.     Machiavel,   ibid. 
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mi^n,  in  hopes  of  (baring  in  his  fpoils.  According  to  AtacU^ 
vel  ^,  this  plan  of  furprisaY  wai  very  near  fuccccding ;  bof 
Cretin  S  perhaps  for  private  reafons,  conceals  the  circum< 
fiances. 
Plcinino  The  Florentine  army  lay  encamped  on  a  fine  ie^^l  groojrf 
4$f toted,  under  the  walls  of  Anghiari^  and  that  of  Pkinim  advancd 
with  the  utmoft  filence  and  fecrecy  between  J5(7f^<7  S.SepoIM 
and  Citta  di  Caftello.  According  to  MachiceueU  his  appread 
was  not  perceived  (A)  till  Mkhahtti^  difcovering  a  great dut 
the'weather  being  then  exceffively  hot,  gave  the  alarm;  aoi 
it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  he  and  th6  other  geoeral^ 
officers  could  afiemble  their  tropps,  which  were  carelefly  dit 
perfed  through  the  fields,  or  encamped  without  order  or !» 
gularity.  They  got,  however,  under  arms  before  FidmH^ 
whofe  men  were  terribly  fatigued  by  the  heat  and  length  (J 
the  march,  could  attack  them.  Michalotti  commanded  tli 
▼an  of  the  Fhrenttne  army,  and  marched  down  to  difpute  t 
bridge  over  which  the  enemy  muft  pafs.  His  promptnefs  aoj 
prefence  of  mind  probably  faved  the  Florentini  a^my,  beca^ 
be  held  the  enemy  in  play  till  the  other,  generals  drew  up  alM 
of  infantry  on  each  of  his  flanks.  ASchalotti  repelled  thebf 
charge ;  but  it  was  renewed  with  fo  much  fury  by  Pieihim  k 
perfon,  ih^tl  Michalotti  was  driven  from  the  bridge  to  the  fool 
of  the  bill  on  which  Anghiari  ftands.  But  Picinimh  liienj  it 
the  purfuit,  were  flanked  by  the  Florentine  infantry,  who  plid 
them  from  their  crofs-bpws ;  fo  that  Picinino  was  again  drivei 
back  to  the  bridge^  where  the  difpute  continued  very  fharpfa 
.  two  hours ;  during  which  it  had  been  loft  and  won  fcvd 
times  by  both  parties :  but  Picinino^s  men  were  obliged  to  aJ< 
vattce  thro'  a  defile,  and  could  only  z6t  in  front ;  a  circuoiftaocfl 
that  gave  the  vidory  to  the  Florentines.  For  the  latter  roakii^ 
a  furious  charge,  drove  the  van  of  .their  enemies  upon  tbd 
.  center,  and  their  center  falling  back  on  their  rear»  their  winK 
army  fell  into  diforder,  and  a  total  rout  enfued,  mod  of  theiri 
flying  towards  Borgo  5.  Sepotchro.  The  Florentines  were  Ji 
much  better  condition  than  their  enemies,  who  had  not  noW 
ftrength  for  flying,  and  were  taken  prifoners  almoft  without 
refiftance,  not  above  one  thoufand  of  them,  and  thofe  tol 
horfe,  with  Picinino  at  their  head,  efcaping  to  Borgo.  Titf 
ilaughter  however,  though  the  difpute  lafted  four  hours,  coo^ 

^  MACBtAVBL,  ibid.  ^  Arctin,  ubi  faprs/       j 

(  A  )   Aretin^  uii  fufra,  tells  the  walls  of  Anghiari,  whidi  tfce  I 

lis,   that    the  Florentine  army,  more  cmbddcned  P/«W«  ttf  «'• 

being  afraid  of  a  ^rprize,  had  tack  thexn^a^  Uiinking  dieywot 

4rawa  thcmltlves  up  clofe  to  afraid.  _ 
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fifted  but  in  one  rhah,  who  fell  from  his  horfe,  and  was  trod 
id  death.  -The  reafons  why  the  victory  was  (b  bloodl^is^ 
wcfe,  firtt,  the  almoft  impenetrable  armour  in  which  the 
tfoops  on  both  fides  were  cafed ;  and,  fecondjy,  the  avariCeof 
t\it  Flonniine  army»  which  was  compofed  of  mercenaries^ 
whp  found  their  account  in  the  ranfom  of  the  prifoneFs>  and 
therefore  they  made  as  many  as  tbey  could,  Two^thoufand 
tt^o  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  of  Borg^  S,  Sepokhro  were 
aken,  and  put  to  ranfom  ;  fo  that  the  booty  made  by  the  /V^- 
rentirie  army,  in  men,  horfes>  money,  and  baggage,  was  v^ry 
fonfiderable. 

HAb  the  Florentines  followed  their  blow,  they  might  have  Baiiif- 
taken  Borgo  S.  Sepokhro^  while  Ptcinino  was  within  it ;  but  ^'>^**»  ^f 
their  avarice  was  fuch,  that  they  refufed  to  proceed  on  any  '*'  ^^ 
jitber  fervice  till  they  had  fecurcJ  their  booty  and  their  pri- '^'*****^ 
loners '  in  Arezzo^  which  they  accordingly  did,  noi^e  of  the 
ftorentine  generals,  or  commanders  having  authority  enough 
to  flop  them. 

'  PICININO  laid  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  cfcape 
prith  the  remarns  of  his  army  from  BorgOy  and  he  was  foU 
lowed  by  all  the  Fhrentlm  exifes,  whb^  feeing  their  hopes 
rf  returning  to  their  country  now  at  an  end,  difperfed  them* 
Wves  into  different  places  and  countries.  Rlnaldo  de  jflbizi  vf^* 
tired  XQ  Anconay  and  from  thence  vifited  the  fepulchre  of  y^x 
%rljl  at  Jerufalem,  Upon  his  returh  from  thedce,  he  was  fo 
fertunate,  fays  Machlavely  as  to  die  on  the  leaft  unhappy  day  Of*'^  ^f  ^ 
>f  all  his  exile,  which  was  that  of  his  daughter's  marriage,  ^ioaldo. 
.Upon  the  return  of  xht  Florentine  troops  from  Arezzc^fTarimtie 
ii€y  prefented  th^mfelves  before  Borgo ;  the  inhabitants  of  Cafantiiie.^ 
which  offered  to  furrendcr  gpon  tefms,  which  were  refufed 
Aem  by  the  Florentines.  The  legate  of  the  Holy  See,  to 
ihom  the  town  belonged,  apprehending  xbat  the  Florentines 
iltended  to  make  it  their  own,  interpofed,  and  thereby 
)tevented  their  defigns.  In  the  mean  while,  the  latter 
Wert  at  a  lofs  to  know  the  route  that  Ptcinino  had  taken^ 
&me  affirming  th^t  he  had  gone  to  Ro?ney  and  others  to  Ax* 
'9na,  Upon  •  this,  the  Florentine  army'  divided  itfelf.  One 
>arty  was  appointed  to  march  under  Bernardo  de  Medici  to 
Perugia^  as  the  mo(l  proper  ftation  for  fuccouring  the  domi* 
JJOns  of  his  holinefs,  or  of  S/orzOj  (hould  either  of  them  be 
lltacked.  The  other  divifion  was  fent  into  the  Cafantine  un- 
ler  the  command  of  Capponiy  who  foon  retook  Kajfma^  Bi* 
nenm^  Prato,  FecchtOy  and  Romena,  Capponi  then  laid  liege 
XiPoppiy  where  the  count  was.  The  place  was  ftrong,  and 
QTght  have  made  a  vigorous  defence,  had  it  not  disfurnifhed 
imi  Qi  all  its  proviiioii^  and  i^c^eiTanes  to  fuppljr  Pidhim's 

army. 
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army.     After  the  fiege  was  formed,  the  count  o^red  to  ct« 
pfitulate  ;  biit  fo  eXafperated  were  the  Florentines  at  his  con- 
dud,  that  he  could  obtain  no  terms,  but  the  liberty  of  depart^ 
ing  with  his  wife,  children,  and  portable  goods ;  and  that  he 
(hould  leave  the  Florentines  in  poileffion  of  all  his  eftates. 
to  the  ad'      The  count  thought  thofe  terms  extremely  hard,  a^dd^ 
vantage  ^/'manded  a  pa/I^  with  Capponi  upon  a  bridge  over  the  Am^ 
Florence,  which  was  granted  him,  and  where  he  made  a  fpeech  <o 
move  the  conqueror's  compaffion,   who  rejeSed   all  his  rc- 
quefts,  and  fluclc  by  the  terms  that  had  been  offered  him  (Aj. 
The  count,   with  great  indignation,   fubihicted  to  his  fate, 
and  thus  loft  an  eftate  which  had  been  tranfmitted  to  him, 
from  father  to  fon,  for  four  hundred  years. 
Themfor       The  gaining  of  the  battle  oi  Jnghiari  did  vaft  ferviceto 
continues    the  Florentines^  becaufe  it  prefcrved  their  independency;   but 
rffTuf-      was  of  no   farther  prejudice  to  the  duke  of  Jldilan^  diai 
caoy.         obliging  him  to  ranfom  his  foldiers,   and   remount  bis  a- 
valry.     The  Florentine  foldiery  were  enriched. by  it,  each 
man's  booty  and  prifoners  being  his  own  property  ;    but  no 
advantage  accrued  thereby  to  the  ftate,     Thqs,  as  Macbk- 
t;^/^  well  obferves,  a  general,  or  a  prince,  had  it  always  ifl 
.^  his  power  to  replace,  with  ready  money,  the  arms  and  horfo 

he  had  Ic^,  and  in  a  very  fhort  time  again  to  appear  in  the 
field  as  formidable  as  ever.     The  confequence  of  this  to  the 
conquerors,  as  well  as  the  conquered,  was,  that  both  were  \ 
obliged  to  make  frefh  demands  of  money  upon  their  fuljeds;  j 
the  former,    to  continue  and  improve  the  advantages  they  < 
had  obtained ;   and  the  latter,  to  repair  the  lofies  they  had 
fufFered.  j 

Danger  of  ^^^  ININO^  after  his  defeat  at  Anghi^ri^  in  a  few  wccfa  ! 
the  duke  of^^^  ftronger  in  the  field  than  he  had  been  at  the  beginning  j 
Milan.  of  the  campaign,  and  this  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  aflFairs  of 
Lombardy.  The  duke  oi  Milan^  after  his  retreat  to  Crerrma^  \ 
was  fo  preffed  by  Sfor%a^  that  he  was  obliged  to  employ^-  \ 
cholas  d  Ejie^  prince  of  Ferrara^  to  mediate  a  peace,  not  6  i 
much  with  the  Venetians^  as  with  their  general.     D'Ep  ac- 

*^  Machxavel,  book  vi. 

(A)  The  reader  may  have  great  a  man,  and  {o  able  a  wrf- 
fomeidea  of  the  iuthenticity  of  xtx  as  Machia^ek  is  an  almol  \ 
the  fpeechcs  he  fo  often  nnitets  literal  tranflation  of  the  famo® 
with  in  the  Italian  and  the  other  one  which T/iaVaj  fays  was  pro- 
hiftorians  of  thofe  times,  when  nounced  by  the  Britijb  GaraSA' 
•  '  we  inform  him,  that  the  fpeech  cus^  when  he  appeared  at^«*. 
put  into  the  count  o£  PofpPs  in.  chains  before  the  tribunal  w . 
mouth  on  this  occafion,  by  fd' the  emperor  CA?ar47w.  . 

ccrdingly 
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fbrdingly  repaired  to  PefchUra^  ^hcrc  Sforza  then  was,  and 
laid  before  hhn  the  confequcnccs  of  the  dake  of  Milan's  be- 
ing cruflied  by  the  F/netians  and  the  Plorentines^  who,  when 
•they  had  obtained  their  ends  of  him,  would  Axdto^zrA  Sforzai 
•2nd  reduce  him  to  their  own  terms.  He  then,  in  the  duke's 
'flame,  offered  to  renew  the  treaty  of  marriage  betweeq  his 
tfauehter  and  Sfor^ia  \  and  that  the  young  lady  (hould  be  fent 
io  Ferrara,  where  hfe  might  cfpoufe  her  as  foon  as  the  peace 
'Was  'finifhed. 

SFOR  ZA  knew  that  a  great  deal  of  what  the  prince  had  A  treaty  ef 
'fiid  was  true ;  but  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  duke/^«f^. 
'to  truft  him.  He  declared,  that  he  had  been  fo  often  baffled 
'and  difappornted  in  the  marriage,  that  he  could  rely  on  no 
jjropofal  of  that  kind  ;  but  that  if  the  duke  would  conclude  a 
'peace  with  -the  Fiorentims  and  the  Venetians^  who  were  equally 
ycfirous  of  it  as  he  was,  he  would  cond*j£l  himfelf  in  that, 
"and  dl  other  affairs,  as  his  friends  ftiould  advife  him.  Not- 
%iihftanding  this  unpromifing  anfwei-,  D^EJIe's  negotiation 
fcad  great  effefls  in  the  duke  of  Milan  s  favour.  It  revived 
'the  fecret  ambition  ^for%a  had  always  entertained  of  becom- 
rfng  one  day  duke  of  Milan^  Sind  made  him  a£t  more  coolly 
againfl  Philip.  The  Venetians^  o,n  the  other  hand,  could  not 
*Sir  to  fee  their  general  negotiate  a  fcparate  treaty  with  their  . 
^nemy,'  and  they  grfefw  backward  in  furnilhifTg  him  with  fup- 
^Hes  for  the  war  ;  thus  the  time  of  aflioii  pafled  over  with- 
j'clut  any  thing  remarkable  being  done  in  the  field  in  Lorn- 
'hardy;  and  Piclniho^  arriving  there  the  beginning  of  wjnter, 
■dl  the  armies  retired  into  winter-quarters.  Sforztt^^  wen|: 
Into  the  Veronefi'y '  the  duke  pf  Milan's  into  the  Cretnonefe^ 
ttat  of  Fkrence  returned  to  Tufcany^  zo.^  that  of  the  pop^  into 
%c  Romagna.^  • 

It  is  hardly  Ciedible  how  "averre  the  people  of  ftaly  flill  Aver/ton 
/^ere  to  the  temporal  government  of  the  pope.     The  inhabi-  of  the  Ita- 
tants  of  Bologna  and  J^rli  had  fubmitted  to  Piciniha,  who  had  hans  to  tbt 
gitren  hfe  fon  ,the  government  of  them;    After  the  battle  oiP^P^^ 
Anghiori^  \ih  hol.inefe  attempted  to  reduce  (^)em  ;    but  they  '  ' 

'^ere  fo  bravely  defended  by  yoyog  Picinino,  that  he  failed 
]n  bis  purppfe.  The  inhabitants  pf  i?^<27;^/z;T^,  however, 
alarmed  at  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pope's  army,  2md 
treading  to  fall  again  under  his  poWer,  perfuaded  PJiafio  of 
^ahnta^  who  was  their  lord,  to'  cortient  to  furrender  thei? 
Sty  and  territory  to  tltc  Venetians'^  .<i"^b,  fearh)e  that  fo  no- 
lifc^  prizcmightbc  retaken  from  them,  feqtQ/?^  and  his 
^on  prijbners  to  Candia^  where  they  died.  Neither  were  the 
fhreniJTies  wholly  without  their  indemnification"  for  the  cx- 
ptnccs  they  had  fiiftained  by  the  war ;  for  his  holinefi  found 
Mob.  Hkt.  Vol.  XXXVL  T  bit 
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ht$  finances  fa  cxbaufied,  that  he  fold  to  them  the  town  of 
Borgo  St.SepoIchrOy  for  the  fmall  confiucration  bf  twen:y-five 
thoufand  ducats. 

The  face  of  affairs  was  now  changed  in  LombarJj,  Upoo 
the  return  of  Picinino,  the  duke  of  Milan,  who  had  taken  caie 
to  ranfom  all  his  foldiers  who  had  been  made  prifoners  at  the 
battle  of  i^/T^^/^r/,  foon  remounted  his  cavalry,  dropt  all  farther 
mention  of  peace,  and,  though  it  was  yet  winter,  he  pat 
Picinim  in  a  condition  to  make  a  better  figure  in  the  iidil 
than  ever.  The  Venetians,  on  the  other  hand,  intent  upon 
new  acquifitions,  and  fiill  jealous  of  Sforxa,  had  negledd 
the  war  in  Lombardy ;  and  Sforza  was  obliged  to  go  in  pcrlbfl 
to  Venice,  to  concert  with  the  fenate  the  operations  of  the 
enfuing  campaign.  While  he  was  there,  Ciarpettone,  one  of 
Sforza*^  bed  officers,  entered  into  the  duke  o(  Milanh  fer- 
vice ;  and  Picinino,  paifing  the  Jdda,  took  pofleflion  of  a  large 
trad  of  country  near  Btefcia,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fur* 
prifed  and  carried  olF  two  thoufand  of  S/erza's  horfes.  Tliii 
news  obliged  Sforza  to  break  oflF  his  conferences  at  Fen!a\ 
but  he  firft  prevailed  with  the  Venetians  to  recal  their  troofl 
from  Tufcany,  and  to  give  the  codaroand  of  them  to  hiskiat 
man  Michalotti, 

By  this  time  Picinino  had  returned  to  winter- quarters;  bat 
in  the  fpring  he  befieged  Cignano,  a  fortrefs  about  tweiie 
miles  from  Brefcia.  Sforza  marched  to  relieve  it,  and  at  tb 
fame  time  befieged  Mariinengo,  Both  generals,  on  this  oc* 
cafion,  difplayed  all  the  art  of  war  then  in  ufe;  but  the  for- 
tune of  Picinim  prevailed ;  for,  leaving  Cignano,  he  laid  Sep 
to  Bergamo,  while  Sforza  was  before  Mariinengo,  which  wtf 
well  provided  for  a  defence ;  but  Picinino  gained  a  pofl  whiA 
cut  S/orta  off  from  all  his  provifions,  and  was  at  the  fame 
time  impregnable,  fo  that  Sforza*s  army  was  more  efiefiuaSf 
befieged  than  Mariinengo  was  by  him  ;  and  there  was  a  pr(te 
bility  that  they  muft  in  a  few  days  furrender  prifoners  of  war* 

Nothing  can  give  us  a  better  idea  of  the  fpirit  of  ik 
mercenaries  of  that  age  than  Picinina^s  condu£t  on  this  occi^ 
fion.  Having  made  fach  difpofttions,  that  he  thought  it  «tf 
impoffible  for  Sforza  and  his  army  to  efcape,  he  fent  toac^ 
quaint  the  duke  of  Milan  that  it  was  now  in  his  {Picininn\ 
power,  to  make  him  mafter  of  all  Lombardy  \  but  that,  ate 
Serving  him  a  long  time  in  the  field,  he  had  not  gained  fa 
himfelf  fo  much  earth  a$  would  bury  him ;  that,  as  the  vk» 
tory  was  certain,  fo  /hoqld  the  reward  be,  and  therefoMf. 
demanded  the  city  and  territory  oi  Piacenza,  where  be  0^ 
repofe  himfelf  after  his  labours.  This  infolent  meflSpw* 
duced  the  duke  of  Mihn^  in  good  earneft,  to  treat  witk 
4  ^         '  ;   ^  •    '  Sfmfi^ 
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^forza.    He  Tent  to  him  Antoni$  Guido  Buono  of  Fortona^  and 
offered  inftantly  to  conclude  the  marriage  between  him  and 
his  daughter,  and  to  give  in  dower  with  her  the  city  of  Cre^ 
mono,  with  other  advantageous  terms,  both  for  htm  and  the 
Venetiwa.     Thefe  were  readily  embraced,  and  the  treaty  was 
privately  agreed  to  by  all  parties.     The  duke  of  Af/i^ir,  upon 
ihky  fent  a  poficive  order  for  Picinine  to  make  a  truce  with 
SfQr%a  for  a  year.     Pidnino^  alarmed  and  confounded  by  this 
order,  made  fuch  difficulties  to  obey  it,  that  the  duke  was 
obliged  to  threaten  to  withdraw  from  him  his  prote^ion,  and 
to  give  him  up  either  to  his  own  foldiers,  or  his  enemies,  gfor^^ 
pianino  thus  finding  the  duke  refolute,  obeyed,  but  with  ^^^  marHes  thi 
utmoft  reluctance ;    and  Sforta's  marriage  with  Biancha^  the  duke  of 
duke's  daughter^  was  celebrated,  and  ail  the  other  tern^s  of  MilanV     ' 
the  peace  complied  with.  daughter. 

In  Ncvembir  I44i»  the  late  treaty  between  the  duke  of    A.  D. 
Milan^  l\i^  Venetians^  znd  the  Fiorenti^tes^  was  ratified;    and    .1441* 
by  that  the  Venetians  gained  Pefchiera^  ^fil^s  and  Leonato^  {or^ff^e  ra* 
trefles  in  the  Mantuan*    But  while  peace  was  thus  reftored 'J^''^* 
to  Lombarify^  a  new  war  was  kindled  up  in  the  kingdom  of 
IJaples^  where  Alphonjhy  who  had  prevailed  over  his  antago- 
nifts  Reguier,  feized  upon  BenevenU^  and  all  Sfor%(i\  eilates. 
Upon  this  Regnier^  who  (lill  held  the  city  of  Naples^  invited. 
Sforza  to  join  him,  whWt  Alphonfo  earneflly  applied  to  his 
former  ally  the  duke  of  Milan^  to  prevail  with  him  to  give> 
Sfifza  fuch  a  diverfion,  as  that  he  might  be  of  no  fervice 
to  Regniir.,   The  duke,  notwithftanding  the  late  peace  con- 
^^ded  in  Lombardy^  entered  into  ^/;^Z^^fj/^'&  views j  by  prevail- 

e;  with  the  pope  to  attednpt  to  retake  the  eftates  which  bad 
en  diimembered  from  the  church's  patrimony  hy  SforTia., 
Tbofe  eftates  were  very  confiderable,  and  had  agam  and 
l^ain  been  confirmed  to  Sforza  by  the  popes,  though  he  made 
btle  account  ff  their  authority.  Pope  Eugene^  encouraged 
by  the  duke  of  Milan^  who  offered  to  fend  Pianino  and  his 
9mty  to  hisaffif^ance,  which  he  did,  took  the  field,  and  be-^ 
g^u  hoflilities  againfl  Sforza^  dominions  in  the  marquifate  of 
4nc9na,  Sforza^  being  thus  obliged  to  march  to  the  relief 
o(  his  own  dominions,  Alphonfo  took  Naples,  and  forced  his 
competitor  to  take  refuge  at  Florence^  where  he  was  kindly 
J'ccived,  and  from  whence  he  went  to  Marfeilles,  Pianino^ 
9dA  the  pope's  troops,  prevailing  againft  Sforza  in  th^  ma^^* 
^ifate,  he  was  obliged  to  a\>p]y  to  the  Florentines  and  thef 
/etuhansiox  afliftance.  jfnnibal  Bentivogiio  of  Bologna,  (oxnfi 
.Itme  before  this,  had  follicited  afliftance  from  the  Florentines 
^inft  PidnsnPi  Sind  they  had  favoured  his  requefl:,  £0  thai 
theycQuld  not  immediately  return  an  anfwer  to  Sforza^  who  re- 
/     :  T  ;t  .    ^  prt-      ■    ■    ^ 
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War  in      P''^'*^"^*^*'  *^  them,  that  the  liberties  of  all  lialji  were  oh  ttie 
Tufcany    P°'"^  ^^  being  fwallowed  up  by  three  great  powers  ;     the 
^'  dtikc  of  Milan^    the  pope,  and  the  king  of  Naples.     This 
confideration,  and  the  (xiccefs  of  Benthogiio  zgiin^L  Ptcinino^ 
determined  them  to  affift  S/i^rza;    but,  if  poifibie,  without 
breaking  with  the  duke  of  Aft/an^  who  had  ho  farther  con- 
cern in  the  war  than   to  obtain  tfhe  quiet  pofleffion   of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  for  Jlphonfo^  which  was  now  efFefled. 
The  Florentines  therefore  fent  a  deputation,    frartkly  telling 
the  duke  that  they  intended  to  affift  his  fon-inlaw  ;   but  re- 
quefting  h\m\  at  the  fame  time,  to  renew  his  league  with 
njuhichis    them.    The  duke  not  only  readily  agreed  to  this,  but  pie- 
iri'vaJed  by  y^{[t^  With  Jlphonfo  to  defift  from  all  hoftilities   in  Anccna^ 
Alpboafo.  and  retire  to  Naples ;  while  the  Florentines  furnilhed  Sforza 
with  the  alSftance  he  required. 

It  is  certain,  from  the  prodigious  fuccefs  of  the  Tlorentims^ 
'  in  diffipating  or  difappointing   the    powerful    confedcracie* 
\     formed  agaifift  them,    that  their  internal  govcrmhenr,  for 
fome  time,  had  been  in  able  hands;  but  the  peftiicnte,  com- 
mon to  popular  eftablifliments,  nov^  broke  out.     Neri  A  Cvp- 
font  became  fo  popular,  by  bis^own  great  fervices  to  the  ftatCy 
and  thofc  of  hb  father,  who  had  reduced  'P/j&,  that  Cofmk 
Medici  grew  jealous  of  him  ;    not  frohi  any  inalcvolcnce  ni 
his  own  nature,  but  becaufe  he  well  knevi^  that  two  intend 
I  6f  the  fafne  authority^  could  not  long  fufefift  in  a    popuhr 

ftate  w^thdut  onfe  of  them  bemg  ruined.  BtAiudno  af  Aug- 
hiari  was  then  general  of  the  Florentine  infantry;  a  man,  wh<^ 
in  accomplifhmcnts,  virtue,  courage,  ahd  perfonal  qualilict- 
tiohs,  was  fecond  to  none  in  Tttily.  An  ihtittiUte-  ft iendlbi|V 
of  the  mod  laudable  kind,  fubfifted  between  him  and  C^ 
foni ;  and  his  credit  with  the  troops  was  fo  great,  that  it  wa^ 
dangerous  to  proceed  againft  him  in  the  ordinarjr  forms  rf 
juftice,  thobgh  his  crimes^  were  no  other  than  his  ibiKtics  an# 
his  popularity.  CapponPs  enemies  thought  it  neceflary  to  hitaH 
blehim,  by  taking  off  J5^/^i7cr/V;  and  they  had  ti -nioft  conte^ 
nient  tool  for  that  purpofe  in  Orlandini^  the  ftrnc  whro  had  fc 
infamoufly  betrayed  the  pafs  of  Mdraddr  to  PicihinOy  bdflg 
then  gonfalonier  of  the  people.  Baldatcio^  bfefoi-e  Orl6mSik 
was  advanced  to  that  high  ftation,  had  oftiert  bitterly  ife* 
proached  him  for  his  cowardly  conduft;  and  his  etiemies  iifr* 
pfoved  Orkntdini*%  refentment,  fo  asto'rtiake  hith  #cfeltcf^ 
aflaffinate  Baldaccio.  For  this  pui*()oft,-  he  engaged  -feinfe  rtfct 
flans,  whom  he  concealed  wfthfti  his  apartmeiits  ?h  the  jfifc- 
jDfafJina"  fecc ;  *  and  Baldticcit?^  in  a  day  or  two  aftfcr^  C6thing^  td'ft* 
iionafBd'  piazza  as  ufiial,  to  treat  Upon  fome  buffnefe,  was"  acccifttd  IJ 
daccio.  the  gonfalonier^  who  artftrlly  drew  hhn  towards  bis  apart* 
-  *  ^  '  ncats^ 
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ments,  wh^rt  he  was  a^TaiSDated  by  the  ruffians.    The  bar- 
barity of  BalJafcio's  enemies  was  not  fatisfied  with  his  death, 
fiis  body  was  thrown  out  of  on^  of  the  windows  of  the  pa-    - 
lace,  and.  his  head  being  cut  off,  was  expofed  a  \vhole  day  to 
the  people,     Machiavel*  himfeif  p$iys  a  juft  tribute  of  praife 
00  this  occafion  to  the  n^epory  of  BaldacMs  widow  jfma- 
kria^  the  mother  of    his  only  fon,  who  refuiing,  after  her 
hufband's  death,  the  mpft  ^advantageous  matches,  aflbciateH 
herfelf  with  fome  noble  matrons  of  her  own  principles,  con- 
verted her  houfe  tp  a  monaftery,  and  there  lived  and  died 
jn  holy  retirement. 

No  internal  commotioa  followed  the  infamous  aflaffination 
of  BalJaccio;   fo  profound,  at  this  time,  was  the  veneration 
of  the  Fhuniims  fpr  their  legal  governors,  whofe  ten  years 
power  was  now  al  mo  A  expired.     But  in  the  year  1444  a  new     ^,  j) 
Salia  was  ereded,    which  continued  them  in  their  .offices,     i^^^. 
gave  them  ne^y  powers*  and,  by  virtue  of  thofe,  they  turned  Ntwngn^ 
out  ^of  authority  all  whom  they  fo  much  as  fufpe<Sled  to  he  latitms  in 
their  enemies  )    fome  of  whopitbey  imprifoned,  and  banifhed  Florence^ 
others,  every  thing  ^ing  now  fettled  according  to  the  mind 
of  the  governing  party  in  Florence.     They  then  applied  them- 
ielves  to  foreign  ^ifairs,     Plcinino^  though  abandoned  by  A^ 
pbonfi^   and  not  countenanced  by  the  duke  of  Milan^  fiill 
£OQtinued  the  war  in  the  Romagna ;    but  was  defeated  by 
Sforza^  through  the  affift^nce  lent  him  by  the  Florentinesy 
and  obliged  to  t^ke  refuge  in  Monteccbio,    Here  he  fortified 
hinifelf  (o  effefiually  as  tp  bid  defiance  to  Sforza^  who,  know* 
I  log  hisra&Lve  genius,  applied  to  the  duke  of  Milan  to  recal 
bim.    Before  the  duke  came  to  a  determination)  Pianino 
had  re-afiembled  his  troops,  and,  by  the  afTiftance  of  Alphonfq 
jind  the  pope,  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  an  army  lar  fif- 
perior  to  that  of  Sfor^^    Upo^  this  the  duke  oi  Milan  fent    . 
,a  meiTage  for  Pkinino  to  confer  with  him,  which  was  fp  we)l 
received). that  Picinino^  leaving  th^  command  of  bis  army  f;o 
hi?  fon  Francih  pofted  to  Afilqn.    Sfprta  did  not.  oqiit  that 
opportunity  of  ^ittacking  Picining^s  army,  which  he  entirely 
iJefeatcd,    and  took  Francis    prifqper.     Picinim^    upon   ^^^  Death  §f 
wws  of  this  iftfc%t^  and  his  pjerceivipg  that  he  vvas  deceived  Pidnino, 
by  the  duke  of  Mil^%  di^d  of  heart-break  in  the  year  1445.     A.  D. 
In  him  the  hppes  of  the  Brachian  fprces,  betwpen  whom,  arid     1445.    ' 
thpfe  of  $for%ay  all  Jtdy  bad  been  fp  long  divided,  ^ere  ex* 
tiDguiihed.    The  fcaje  of  war  bad  .^0  long  fafpend^d  be- 
tween thofe  two  bpdi#^  /Q)f  .ipf|rce;n;irie^,  each  of  whpni  was 
:b^4d«d  by  gt^t  pj^p.    The  $rft  Sfamcij  from  a  mean  birth^      * 

♦  Ma<:hiavel,  bookvi. 
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came  to  be  a  confiderable  prince.  Brachio's  birth  was  noUe» 
as  were  hb  adions,  in  which  he  rivalled  Sfor%a\  but  he  died 
9S  a  mercenary,  and  the  fame  rivalfhip  which  had  fubfifted 
between  the  firft  Sforza  and  Bracbio^  defcended  to  the  fecood 
&forxa  and  PUininoy  the  companion  and  inheritor  of  Brachiii 
fortunes.  It  is  however  evident,  that  the  genius  of  the 
younger  ^rz^  had  the  afcendant' over  that  of  jP/V/Ww,  who 
was  a  brave  and  an  able  commander,  but  defedivc  in  iudg« 
ment  every  where  but  In  a&ion. 
4 peace  Upon  the  death  of  Picinino^  and  the  defeat  of  his  forces^ 

f9tduded.   the  pope,  not  daring  to  truft  to  the  king  of  Naples.^  employed 
~  the  Fhrentines  to  mediate  a  peace  for  him  with  Sforza  \  in 
which  they  fucceeded,  and  by  it  Ofcim$j  Recanatt\  and  A- 
hrianoj  a  village  equal  to  mod  cities,  were  yielded  to  the 
pope,  and  Sforza  was  continued  in  all  his  other  poflefiionstii 
the  marquirate  of  Aneona  :    and  thus  the  pieace  of  Italy  feemed 
to  be  for  fome  time  fecured,  when  it  was  again  difturbed  bj 
the  Bolognefe.     Annibal  Bentiveglioy.  who  had  driven  Pidfm 
out  of  Bologna^  had  formed  a  feague  between  the  Bokgntfi^  \ 
the  Florentines^  and  Venetians^  at  which  the  duke  oi mHa] 
was  fecrctly  uneafy.    Batttfla  Cannefehi^  the  head  of  a  power- 1 
ful  family  in  the  Botognefe^  and  in  alliance,  but  not  in  fnend- ! 
{hip,  with  that  of  Bentivoglioy  knew  that  the  duke  of  MlanS 
great  ambition  was  to  become  mafter  of  that  city;  and  Bet- 
■iifta  engaged  to  put  him  in  pofledion  of  it,  by  difpatchiog 
his  rival  Bentivoglioy  which  he  a£tually  did  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  June^  '445'     He  had  been  promifed  to  be  fup- 
ported  by  the  duke  of  Milan ;  and  the  Vemtian  and  flerentim 
deputies  then  refiding  at  Bologna^  not  knowing  how^  far  the 
confpiracy  might  extend,  confined  themfelves  to  their  om 
4ffMrs  of  houfes.     The  Bolognefe^  however,  in  general  detefting  the 
Bologna,   aflaffination  of  Bentiyoglio^  ran  to  arms,  defeated  the  Co- 
fiefcbi  family  and  party,    drove  them  out  of  the  city,  M 
dragging  Battifia  from  a  corn-cheft  where  he  had  concealed 
himfelf,  put  him  to  death,  no  fuccours  from  the  duke  of  if* 
Ian  having  appeared.     The  Bolognefe  were  now  at  a  loft  for 
ahead.    They  adored  the iBz/z/iv^l^/r^ family ;  but ^WW had 
left  behind  him  only  a  fon  of  fix  years  old,  and  hib  relations 
began  to  quarrel  amongft  themfelves  about  the  governtnentof 
the  city.    The  count  of  Poppiy  whom  we  have  already  luefl- 
tioned,  was  then  at  Bokgna ;   and,  perceiving  how  the  ciff 
was  divided,  he  intimated  to  fome  of  the  leading  men,  that 
be  could  furnifli  them  with  a  defcendant  from  JmibalBtnti' 
voglioy  who  could  head  them.    Upon  enquiry,  b?  affinned 
that  HerculeSj  the  fon  of  Jnnibalj    happening  about  twtntj 
years  before  to  be  at  Poppiy  had  begot  a  fon  called  Santi* 
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v^hofe  countenance  refembled  Hercuks  fo  much,  that  it  was 
a  fufficient  proof  of  bis  original.  He  added,  xh^t,  Hercules 
had  always  acknowledged  him  to  be  his,  though  the  mother, 
who  was  married,  had  educated  him  as  the  (on  of  her  huf- 
band,  who  was  now  dead,  and  whofe  name  was  Agnolo  Caf-. 
cefe.  The  Bobgnefey  eagerly  attached  to  the  Bentivoglio  fa- 
mily, eagerly  embraced  the  propofal,  afki  fent  deputies  to 
the  Fkrentinesy  in  whofe  pofieilion  the  count's  eftates  were, 
to  fend  the  young  man,  who  was  no<v  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  to  take  upon  him  the  adminiflration  of  their  affairs.. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  Cofmo  de  Medici^  and  Neri  di  Cap* 
ponii  but  they  proceeded  cautioufly.  The  youth  was  then 
living  with  his  reputed  uncle  Antonio  Cafcefet  who  being  rich, 
and  childlefs,'  intended  to  make  him  his  heir;  a  profped  ' 
which  the  young  man  thought  preferable  to  his  promifed 
greatnefs.  Being  fent  for  to  appear  before  Cofmo  and  the  Bo- 
kgnefs  deputies,  the  latter  ito  fooner  faw  him  than  they  re- 
cognized and  almoft  adored  him ;  but  ftill  the  youth  feemed 
to  be  backward  as  to  the  propofal.  At  laft,  Cofmo  taking  him 
afide,  talked  to  him,  according  to  Machiavel^^  in  the  fol- 
lowing te^ms.  "  None  can  in  this  cafe  adyife  thee  better 
"  than  thyfelf,  for  thou  art  to  make  that  choice  which  thou 
.^*  iindeft  thy  own  foul  inclinable  to ;  and  if  thou  be  thb  fon 
**  of  Hercules  Bentivoglio^  thou  wilt  difpofe  thyfelf  to  adiions 
"  worthy  that  houfe  and  family  ;  but  if  thou  be  the  fon  of 
"  Agnolo  Cafcefej  thou  wilt  content  thyfelf  to  (lay  in  Florence^ 
"  and  follow  his  mean  trade  of  dreffing  wool.'*  Thofe  words 
aroufed  the  youth  to  ambition.  He  refigned  himfelf  entirely 
to  Cofmo  arid  Capponi^  who  perfuaded  the  Florentines  to  furni(h 
him  with  drefs  and  equipages  fuiting  the  ftation  to  which  he  ^ 
was  called ;  and  he  fet  out  for  Bologna^  where  he  received 
the  charge  of  the  Bentivoglio  family,  which  he  managed  with 
fo  much  prudence,  that  he  lived  with  honour,  and  died  in 
peace  \  a  happinefs  denied  to  his  anceflors. 

.  The  duke  of  Milan^  after  Picimno'%  death,  being  at  a  lofs  parpel- 
for  a  general  to  command  his  troops,  treated  with  Ciarpellone^^^f^  '^ 
before-n^entioned,  to  whom  he  had  given  fome  pofleffions  in  ^'^^^^^ 
the  Afilanefe.     Sforza  had  fome  notice  of  the  negotiation  ; 
and  when  Ciarpeilone  applied  for  leave  to  repair  to  the  Mila- 
^>  Sforza  laid  him  under  arreft,  and  then  put  him  to  death. 
This  mcident  was  far  from  being  difpleafing  to  the  Florentines^ 
who  were  apprehenfive  of  nothing  more  than  they  were  of 
the  good  underftanding  between  Sforza  and  the  duke  of  Mi^ 
^»9  who  hearing  the  caufe  of  Ciarpeilone^  death,  refolved  to 

^  Ibid,  book  vi. 
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be  revenged  upon  ^(7rzj,  whoreron-in-lavir..was  G{/S»^«iM<>-. 

latejia  lord  of  Rimini. 
7 he  Me  This  GiJmoNd  had  pretenfions  upon  Pefaro  and  Urbim\ 
of  Milan  the  firft  of  which  Sforza  gave  to  his  brother  Alexander^  and. 
applies  to  tJ^g  Qti^r  \o  Frederick  o^  Moniefeltro^  Gifmond*s  profeffed  ene- 
^^  ^l^i^f  my.  The ^  duke  of  JWI&a  fided  with  Gijmond^  and  brought 
Jsaples.     j^g  p^pg  gj^j  ^^g  j^jpg  Qf  Naples  over,  to  the  fame  party; 

Ancona  thereby  became  the  feat  of  war ;  and  the  Fhrentimi 
and  Venetians  favouring  Sforza^  he  feized  upon  all  Gifmanii 
cftates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duke  attempted  to  tak^  from 
Sforza^  Crefr^na  and  PmtremoH  \  but  failed  in  both  under- 
takings :  the  latter  being  defended  by  the  Florentines^  and  die 
former  by  the  Venetians.  Francis  Picinino  was  then  general 
of  the  duke  o^  Milan  s  army  ;  but  was  totally  defeated  at 
Cafal  by  Michaloiti  the  Venetian  general.  The  duke  being 
then  blind,  aged,  and  infirm,  the  Venetians  pufhed  their  con- 
quefts  beyond  the  Adda  to  the  very  gates  of  Milan,  Upon 
this  the  duke  applied  for  afliftance  to  the  king  of  iV^fc, 
who  could  lend  him  no  troops  without  their  fighting  their  way 
through  the  Florentine  terriiorici?,  and  thofe  of  Sforza. 
Sforza  The  reader  is  not  to  innagine,  amidft  all  thofe  compUca- 

Joins  the     tJons  of  affairs,  either  enmity  or  friendfbip  had  the  fmalleft- 
Me  of      {hare.     Roth  of  them  were  produced  by  intereft  ;  and  the  bar 
Jyjilan.       jance  of  power  in  lialy^  was  the  great  aim  for  which  all  par- 
ties either  negotiated  or  fought.     No  fooner  w^c  the  Vm- 
tians  victorious,  than  Sforza  grew  jealous  of  their  great|icfS|' 
and  began  to  liften  to  terms  with  his  father-in-law,  who,  i? 
the  mod  moving  manner,  folicited  his  friendfhip.     SforU, 
was  the  n>,ore  dil'pofed  to  this,  as  he  perceived  the  Venetim- 
began  now  to  truft  to  their  own  power,  ^nd  were  flow  in  fup» 
plying  him  with  money.     The  jP/(3r^/7//a«,  from  the  like  mo* 
tives,  were  equally  backward  ;    but  it  muft  be  acknowledged- 
that  Sforza  on  this,  and  indeed  on  moft  other  occafions,  be- 
haved like  an  able  politician.     He  knew  that  the  great  aim 
of  the  Venetians  Was  to  deprive  him  of  his  fucceffion  to  Mi- 
lan \   but,  though  the  duke  offered  to  make  him  general  of 
all  his  forces,  provided  he  would  leave  the  fervice  of  Vefith 
and  compromife  afFairs  with  the  pope,  he  kept  himfelf  unde- 
termined.    The  Venetians^  fenfiblp  how  extremely  advanta- 
geous the  duke's  offers  were  to  Sforza^  reminded  him  of  ^ 
obligations  he  lay  under  to  them  for  preferving  Cremona^  and 
promifed  to  Jbim  Milan  if  they  {hould  conquer  it,  logetkr 
with  the  perpetual  command  of  their  armies,  if  he  wouM 
continue  the  war  and  obflrucl  the  march  of  the  Hespolii^ 
forces  to  Jlombardy.    Sforza,  after  long  deliberation  on  a  choice 
fo  diiTicuU  ir^  its  ow(i  nature  to -determine,  thought  that  f)i^ 
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yenetmn  oflfers  were  too  extravagant  tabe  fincere;  and  that, 
if  he  was  fuccefsful^  he  mull  talie  the  law  from  tfeem.  He 
therefore  hefitated  upon  his  anfwcr  ;  and  the  Venetians^  afraid  i 
that  he  would  determine  himfelf  in  favour  of  the  duke,  at- 
tempted to  furprife  Cremona^  but  were  baffled  by  &for%d% 
garrifon ;  upon  which  he  iq[imedia(ely  refolved  to  take  part 
with  his  father- iri-law. 

SFORZA  &t  that  time  lay  at  Cotignoh^  and  was  pre- 
paring to  march  to  his  father-in-law's  affifiance  when  he 
Jicard  of  his  death,  whkh  happened  on  the  laft  day  oiAugufi^  w^  ^iSx 
1457.  "^^y^  Vit^%  thr^w  him  into  infinite  perplexities. 
Through  the  backwardnefs  of  the  Venetians^  he  was  greatly 
jn  arrears  to  his  troops,  who  be  was  afraid  would  mutiny. 
He  could  not  truft  to  the  Florentines^  whom  he  knew  to  be 
flriflly  allied  with  the  Vemtiam^  now  his  declared  enemies.  He 
could  expert  little  afliflance  from  the  reigning  pope,  who  was 
Nicholas  V.  tecaufe  he  was  in  pofTeffion  of  great  part  of  the 
church's  patrimony  ^  and  the  king  of  Naples  had  always  pro?* 
feffed  himfelf  to  be  his  implacable  adverfary.  He  therefore 
}n\k\y  refolved  to  depend  on  his  own  courage  and  fortune. 
He  inftantly  marched  into  the  Bolognefiy  pafied  by  Madena 
and  ReggiQy  and  offered  his  fervice  to  the  Mtlanefe  to  defend 
them  againft  the  Venetians^  The  ftate  of  Milan  via$  then  SforzaV 
gready  divided.  Some  were  for  converting  their  government  difficukia* 
into  a  republic,  refembling  that  of  Florence ;  fome  were  for 
•  fubmitting  to  Jlpbonfoy  king  of  Naples ;  and  fome  for  receiving 
^fprza  for  their  maRer  s  while  others  inclined  to  the  Venetiam. 
Thofe  differences  vj^xq  not  unfavourable  to  Sfor%c^s  views: 
,  be  repaired  to  Cremofia^ .  and  there  he  received  deputies  from 
the  Milanefe^  who  offered  to  make  him  general  of  their  troops 
Upon  the  terms  he  had  concluded  with  the  late  duke^  and  ta 

Eve  him  Brejiia  and  Verona^  as  fobn  as. he  could  conquer  tke 
.  tter.  Pope  Nicholas^  upon  his  acceffion  to  the  popedom, 
with  a  view  of  making  a  general  peace  in  lialy^  had.pcopofed 
to  the  Florentine  deputies  a  congrefs  at  Ferrara^  to  which  all 
the.  princes  and  Aates  of  Italy  (hould  fend  plenlpotieiuiaries. 
This  was  agreed  to  by  the  Florentines^  and  their  ambafladors, 
.  with  thofe  from  Feni£e  and  Milan^  repaired  to  it ;  but  the  king 
,  of  Naples  ftood  out.  He  had  aflvanced  as  far  as  Tivoli  to  the 
affiSance  of  the  late  duke,  and  threatened  t;o  force  his  way 
through  the  Fkrintlne  territories.  Not  with  Handing  this,  the 
congrefs  at  Ferrara  ftill  went  on  ;  .and,  after  many  debates,  it  A  congrefs 
waslagreed,  that  tb&duke  of  J^^i^  ihould  make  his  choice  «/ Ferrara* 
either  of  a  perpetual  peace,  or  a  truce  for  five  years.;  but  the 
<lepviti€s,  who  were  tp  c^rry  him  the  pption,  foiiad  him 
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Diinfions       NOTWITHSTANDING  this,  thc  regency  cf  Milan  would 
amwgfl  the  have  flood  to  the  agreement ;  but  Lodi  and  Ptacenza^  two 
Milancfe.  places  of  great  importance,  having  fubmittcd  to  che  Venetians 
after  the  duke's  death,  the  latter  thought  that  all  the  Miknejt 
would  follow  their  example,  and  that  they  either  would  force 
or  perfuade  the  reft  of  the  late  duke's  fubjeds  to  fubmic  to 
them.     They  were  the  more  encouraged  'in  this,   bccaufe  thc 
Flore fttines^  whom  they  knew  to  be  extremely  jealous  of  thc 
ballance  of  power  in  Itafy^  had  at  this  time  fufficient  employ- 
ment  in  oppoCmg  Alphon/ys  paflage  through  their  date.    He 
Prff^ejs  «>/had  already  made  himfelf  mafter,  by  a  confpiracy,  of  die 
Alphonfo.  caftle  o{  Cennima^  in  thc  upper  vale  of  Arn(f\  which  alarmed 
the  Flofentinei  fo  much,  that  they  immediately  appointed  their 
ten  field-deputies,  and  made  preparations  for  war   with  fo 
much  vigour,  that  Alphonfo  marched   into  the  Siennefe^  ifl 
hopes  to  bring  that  city  to  join  him.     The  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, were  fo  faithful  to  their  attachments  to  Florence^  that  all 
he  could  obtain  from  them  was  fome  provifion  for  his  army, 
which  they  durft  not  refufe  himf    By  this  time  the  Fhrentim 
had  an  army  on  foot,  and  had  retaken  Cennima.     Alphm^ 
upon  that,  took  feveral  fort3  In  the  Folterran\    and  froo 
thence  he  marched  to  the  Pifan  territories,  'and  made  himfdf 
mafier  of  fome  places,  by  the  favour  of  the  counts  of  Ghirar- 
defcai  but  he  failed  in  his  defigri  upon  Campegli^  the  winter 
being  far  advanced,  and  the  place  making  a  ftrong  refiihiDce; 
fo  that,  after  throwing  garrifons  into  the  places  he  had  taken, 
he  went  into  winter-quarters  in  the  Si$nneje. 

Hk  was  no  fooner  retired  than  the  Florentines  took  the  field, 
in  the  depth  of  a  mod  bitter  winter.     Their  generals  w^ 
Frederic  lord  of  Urbinoy  and  Gifmond  Malatefta  \  and  fomedif* 
ferences,  that  fubfifted  between  them,  being  reconciled  by  die 
prudence  of  Capponi  and  Bernardo  de  Medici^  they  not  only 
retook  all  thc  towns  the  Ftorentims  had  loft  in  thc  territorio 
of  Pifa  and  Volterra^  but  ftraitcned  thie  Neapolitans  in  their 
quarters.    Spring  coming  on,  both  armies  received  reinforce* 
mcnts ;  though  that  of  Alpbonfo^  confifting  of  fifteen  dioa* 
fiind  men,  was  by  far  theftrongeft.    The  Florentines  marched 
to  Spadaletto^  and  the  Neapolitans  to  Campegli ;  but,  turning 
Sifge  of     fuddenly  ofF,  they  befieged  Piondnno^  a  place  of  the  utmoft 
Piombino,  importance  both  to  Florence  and  Pifa.    This  laid  the  Flora- 
tines  under  great  difficulties:  they  armed  four  veflcis  wbidi 
'  they  had  at  Leghorn^  and  fent  them  to  Piombino^  with  d»rec 

hundred  men  on  board  ;  while  thc  main  body  of  their  army 
took  poft  at  Caldacce^  from  whence  they  could  harrafs  the 
befiegers.  While  they  wore  in  this  ftation,  they  fuffercd  great 
diftrefs  for  want  of  provifions,  efpecially  wine  s  while  they 
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5Crceive<!  that  their  enemy's  army  had  plenty  of  every  thing 
brought  them  by  fea.     They  attempted  to  fupply  themfclves  * 

in  the  fame  manner;  but  their  (hips  were  intercepted  hj  Al- 
phonfe*s  galltes,  and  two  of  them  taken,    while  the  others 
were  obh'ged  to  put  back.     This  difappointment,  raifed  a  kind 
of  mutiny  in  the  Florentine  army,  fo  that  many  of  them  deferred 
to  Alphonfo ;  and  even  thofe  that  remained  refufed  to  ferine 
longer  in  a  place  where  they  were  expofed  to  parching  heats, 
ivithout  either  wine  or  wh6lfome  water  to  drink.   This  obliged 
the  generals  to  move  their  camp.     But  Alphonfo"^  army,  tKo* 
plentifully  fupplied  with  provifions,  began  how  to  be  infefted 
with  peftilential  difeafes,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  fet  on 
foot.     The  terms  demanded  by  Alphonfo  were,  that  he  (hould 
be  paid  fifty  thoufand  ducats  for  the  expence  of  the  war,  and 
be  put  in  poiTeilion  of  Piombino.     The  Florentines  were  fo  tired 
of  the  war,  that  they  were  inclinable  to  have  accepted  of 
thofe  terms;  y^hen  Capponiy  arriving  at  the  army,  perfuaded 
them  to  rcjeft  them,  and  to  iAdemnify  the  lord  of  Piombino 
for  the  vigorous  defence  the  place  had  made,  which  the  Flo- 
'rentines  unanimoufly  agreed  to  do.     When  Alphonfo  heard  of 
this  refolution.,  he  found  himfelf  under  the  iieceffity  oflhame- 
fully  raifing  the  fiege,  after  Ipfmg  two  thoufand  tneh  before  ^hich  is 
the  place  ;  and  he  retreated  firft  to  Sienna^  and  from  thence  ^^'fi^^ 
to  his  own  country,  menacing  to  return  next  Tpring,  and  to 
be  revenged  for  the  affronts  and  injuries  he  had  received.    In 
the  mean  while,  Sforza  brought  aver  to  his  views  yoiing  P/V/- 
nino',  and  taking  the  field,  he  marched  againftP^i;/^.    The  Pro^efi  ^ 
inhabitants  were  in  no  cbndition   to  refift  him ;  biit  had  a  Sforza. 
ftrong  averfion  to  the  ATilanefe  government,  and  thei-efore  of- 
fered to  give  up  their  city  to  Sforza^  provided  he  did  not  fub- 
jeftthem  to  the  Milanefe,     He  would  gladly  have  embraced 
their  offer,  and  have  performed  the  condition;  but  he  had 
feme  meafures  ftiH  to  keep  with  the  Milanefe ;  and  a  new 
power,  that  of  the  duke  of  Savoy-^  now  ftaried  up  in  Jtalyy 
and  threatened  an  alteration  in  her  politii:al  fyflem.     By  ac- 
cepting of  the  government  of  Pavia^  he  was  afraid  of  exafpe- 
rating  the  Milanefe^  fo  as  to  make  them  throw  themfeives 
tinder  the  protedton  or  government  of  the  Fenetians  ;  and  if 
he  did  not  accept  pf  it,  there  was  a  party  within  the  place  ^ 
ready  to  give  it  up  to  the  duke  of  Sffuoy.    He  thought,  how- 
ever, the  confequence  of  accepting  was  preferable  to  that  of 
refufing  it.     He  accordingly  took  poflTeffion  of  Pavia,  for 
which  he  apologized  to  the  Milanefe  by  urging,  that  it  was 
much  fafer  for  them  that  he  (hould  have  it,  than  either  the 
renettans  or  the  duke  of  Savoy.     This  excufe  would  not  have 
Satisfied  the  Mlanefe^  had  they  not  been  befet  with  other  dif- 
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ficulties,  and  fecredy  dete(kd  the  Venetians.  T(iey  feeoMJ 
therefore  to  take  all  that  Sfor7:a  had  done  in  good  part,  anj 
he  continued  to  head  their  troops* 

CHARLES  of  Orkatuy  nq^hew  tQ  the  late  duke  ci 
Mikm  by  bis  fiiter,  was  a  pretender,  in  right  of  blood*  to  that 
flutchy,  and  he  wai  abetted  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  Ga 
noejfi ;  but  his  pretenfions  were  foon  quieted  by  S/orzay  who 
was  employed  againft  him  :  while  the  VenetiaaSf  fupparted  by| 
ilrong  party  amongft  the  Milanefe  themfelves,  carried  on  dy 
v^r  with  great  advantage,  being  dill  mafiers  of  Lodi  aof 
Piacenza,     Sforzay   with  great  diHiculty,  retook  Piacenu\ 
and  bad  the  Venetians  been  willing  to  have  given  up  LoS^  i 
peace  muft  have  enfued  :  fo  much  did  they  (mart  under  tin 
burden  of  the  war»  and  fo  jealous  they  were  of  their  genenli 
v^hom  they  were  obliged  to  truft.     They  fent  him  orders  (^ 
befiege  Caravaggio^  which,  againft  his  inclination,  he  obeyedj 
and  the  Venetians^  in  attempting  to  raife  the  fiege,  received 
the  greateft  defeat  they  had  ever  fufiained,  not  above  ov. 
thoufand  of  their  horie,  out  of  twelve  thoufand,  eicxpsx^ 
After  this,  Sforza^  who,  according  to  Machiaw/ %  behavo) 
with  great  magnanimity,  marched  into  the  Brefciafi  tpnitoiyi 
within  two  miles  of  that  city^ 
fbe^O"        The  Venetians^  after  their  defeat  at  Caravaggio^  and  cot 
rentines     le3ing  the  broken  remains  of  their  troops,  perceived  that  dw 
^fttbe     fyreft  refource  lay  in  the  Florentines.    All  they  a'mied  at,  ^ 
Vcne-       ^^  ^  j^  ^  condition  to  make  a  tolerable  peace ;  which  tb^ 
*"***•         foon  cfFeftcd  by  the  frefli  levies  tbeymadc,  and  the  aififtancerif 
two  thoufand  horfe  and  one  thoufand  foot  fent  them  by  die 
Florentines^  who  were  now  unmolcfted  by  Jlphonfi.    Tbejr 
view  was  to  make  a  feparate  peace  with  Sfor^^  to  render  him 
the  more  odious  to  the  Milanefe,    Sfor^a,^  on  the  other  hand} 
knowing  on  what  terms  he  ftood  with  the  latter,  readily  came 
into  the  propofal.    A  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Sfam. 
agreed  to  return  to  the  Venetians  all  the  plunder,  prifoncni 
and  places,  that  had  been  taken  from  them  in  the  courie  pf 
'  the  war ;  while  they  were  to  ailift  him  with  twenty-five  thou- 
fand florins  a  month,  four  thoufand  foot,  and  two  tbou&KJ 
horfe,  till  he  had  conquered  Milan.     The  news  of  this  treaty 
arriving  at  that  city,  reduced  the  MiluHefe  to  fuch  deffaifi 
^  that  they  fent  ambaf&dors,  not  to  treat  with  Sforza^  but  f 
revile  and  upbraid  him  with  his  condud.    This  they  did  io 
the  moft  bitter  manner,  denouncing  the  heavieft  imprecation 
upon  him  and  his  pofterity  for  bis  treachery  and  ingratitude 
towards  their  fla  te.    Sforza  heard  them  without  any  appareat 
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Hhotion,  and  recriminated  upon  them  the  charge  of  ihgr^ti-- 
lidfe,  appealing  to  heaven  for.  the  reflkiidfe  of  his  conduS. 
THS  deputies  icavilig  him,  Sforza  immediatcl'y  advanced  withf 
lis  afraiy  tt>  Milan ^  which  was  defender^ -'bj  the  inhabitants 
itider  Francis  and  Jacoh^  the  two  fons  of  PtcininOy  frorti  then* 
fereditary  hatred  to  Sfirza.  The  Miiafieje  hoped  t6  d^fcnJ 
htofelves  xill  Sforza  and  the  VeheUans  fhotild  quarrel,  an 
verrt  by  no  means  improbable.  S/orzeiy  on  the  othtr  hand, 
b  keep  the  Venetianr  firm  to  his  intercft,  relinquiflicd  to  therri 
he  fine  city  of  Crema^  fituated  on  the  river  Serchlo  in  the-Cr^ 
'^fco^  if  they  could-  conquer  it;  and  having  fubdaed  all  thi 
nUdmfe  to  the  gates  of  that"  capital,  he  formally  b^fegeid 
I;-  .....•■.  .     ./ 

'TriiB  inhalbitanti,  fittdfngthat  they-rtiuft  fifbmit,  mzit  isttijfeaci. 
Rtctept  upoA  the  humanity  of  the  Vinetians^  whom  tbeycdtt^ 
"lired,  by  ail  the  bonds  of  libcSrry  and  alncienl  friendffiip,  not 
p  give  them  up  to  a  fytaht,  whofe  ambition  was  infatiable^ 
fbd  which,'  if  fac<ie6ful,'  Would  prove  a  fcourge  to  Fenice  it- 
^f.    Tht 'Venetians  ^Mtt  then  preffitig  tte  fiege  ofCrma^ . 
ihlch  they  r^fblVeiS  to  rrhkk  themfelve^  tnafters  of  before  <hejr 
gave  the^Af/Am^-^n  explicit  anfWer.    They  hbw-cver  'pi"ivatfcly . . 
promifed  them  affiftiinte;   and  haviog  taken  Crema^  while 
^iraoa's  (bldiers  Were  plundering' the  fuburbs  of  ilY/&»,   liiey 
iSwi  bpefhly  declared  theif  intention  *to  make  peace  With  the 
Mikmifi^  vi^hich  they'foon  did,  by  promifing  to  defend  Milan 
In  thie  poffeffion'of  its  newly  acquired  liberty.    They  ne'xt  in- 
tlmatied  the  peace  they  had  made  to  S/crsw,  and  ordered  theh? 
rrooj^s  under  him  to  withdraVi^  froAr  hi*  army,  allowing  liito 
l^nty  day^s  to  tome  to  it  refblutioh  tipdn  his  being  included 
Ih^He  pfeice,  or  not.     Sforza^  though  he  had  long  forefcen  ity 
'%bfliocked  at  this  agreement.     He  kept  ^e  Venetian  depu- 
.titfc  fdr  tW6  days  about  his  perfbn,  without  teturnihg  thetti  . 
WiJ  anftfrfer  j  hut^x  \t^  \\(b  pretended  ^  readinefs  to  -aecedfe'  t6 
the  peace,  and  nominated  ambafladors  to  repair  ioMikm^  and 
i?aS^  it;    ^e  gave  tTyem,  however,  feciet  inftriiSteris  -to  raife 
^bblfc^  and  diffifct^lties,  •  \h  order  to  ;gaih  titofe,  ahd  no* ' t6  rah- 
'^U'^  *all.    We  arf  e  now  to  return  to  the  ^afetrs^  df  FkfenOf^     '  ■ 
J^hibh,  in  •Aic  Aitte^uent-^an  of -^^  blfldrVi  cot^W  not  havte 
*^eii  iihderflood,  l^/'tthout  l^iarttng  wha!t  had  *«ppette*in  L^^- 

THotbfi'FhriHce'tt^  thfb  tiifttc  Wa$  heiiti*al  M  the  difpaftis 
wWten  the  hnefitm'^M  t^t  WRiSfntfiy  yet -it  was- the  (ceiie 
?Bf  gi*eit  intrigife  and  a^idn.  Tht  Turks  wi6re  then  fo  pOW^t^ 
^^\  that  they  threatenfed  the  extihflfdn  Of  fhe  Gr^ei  Empire  ;. 
the  head  of  which,  John  PaleologuSj  had  promifed  to  fubmit 
^  the  Latin  churchy  pri:>vided  the'Wtftern  powers  would  affift 
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bim  againft  the  infidels.      Though  this  ofFer  was  lu^| 

againft  the  fentiments  both  of  his  clergy  and  his  people,  yti 

the  glory  of  converting  a  Greek  emperor  was  too  important 

circumftance  for  the  pope  todifregard.    The  council  of  &2^ 

who  declared  itfelf  fuperior  to  the  pope,  had  voted  monc 

and  (hips  for  bringing  the  emperor  over  tb  that  city,  whei 

they  intended  to  fettle  the  reconciliation.    The  pope  was  tin 

A.  p.     ^(  Florence  \  but  he  had  his  emiflaries  at  Bafdy  who  furrcpQ 

1439*     tioufly  voted,  that  the  emperor  (hould  be  received  at  Fhn 

or  ferraray  to  which  laft  city  the  pope  had  adjourned  the 

fembly.     They  even  broke  open  the  box  where  the  feals< 

the  council  lay,  and  affixed  them  to  this  impudent  forget] 

which  they  had  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  decree.     Tfe 

pope's  gallies,  being  ready  before  thofe  of  the  council, 

paired  to  Cou/iantincple^  with  money  fufficient  for  the  expend 

of  the  emperor ;  and  there  they  took  him  on  board,  with  h 

patriarch,  and  a  few  of  his  clergy,  who  were  willing,  forcd 

veniency,  to  follow  his  example.     The  pope  received  themi 

Jrri'ualof.^^''^^^^*  where,  after  a  few  ridiculous  difputes,  tbey  wereli 

theGrtcK  coficiled  to  the  B-omaa  church  ;  but  neither  the  emperor  n 

emperor  in  bis  clergy  kifled  the  toe  of  his  holjnefs,  or  in  the  lead  d 

Italy.        fcended  from  the  dignity  of  their  charadlers. 

From  Ferrara  the  pope  adjourned  the  council  to  Fkrem 

as  being  a  nobler  icene  for  his  triumph,  and  there  the  recoi 

ciliation  was  to  be  fully  and  finally  completed.     AccordiogI 

Aretin  ^,  no  fewer  than  five  hundred  Greeks  were  then  ztfl 

rente  \  amongft  whom,  befides  the  emperor  and  the  patrtarc 

were  the  emperor's  brother,  many  archbifliops  and  bifhop 

and  other  perfons  of  the  higheft  didinSion  and   teainii^ 

Every  thing  Succeeded  as  the  pope,  who  was  a  man  of  gn 

temper  as  well  as  abilities,  propofed.    The  Greek  ecclefiafiii 

embraced  the  opinion  of  purgatory;  and  the  emperor,  thep 

triarch,  and  the  other  prelates^  fubfcrihed  to  the  fiipremacy 

the  Ronum  church. 

Dt/pmes        Scarcely  was  this  great  tranfat^ion  finiflied,  wheodi 

hetnveen     ftate  of  affairs  in  Lomhardy  fell  und^r  the  confideration  of  tl 

Cofmo       Florentines  J  and  revived  the  factions  in  their  city.     The 

«WCap-  porizing  condud  of  Sforza^  who  made  a  truce  for  a  moot 

poni.        .iKiih  the  AliJanefij  and  had  withdrawn  his  troops,  deceive 

both  them  and  the  f^enetians.    The  former,  no  longer 

'  prefied  by  his  army,  grew  indolent  and  unguarded ;  and  tb 

ryenetiansy  thinking  peace  as  good  as  concluded,  gave  over  all 

.preparations  for  continuing  die  war.     Sforza  improved  this 

breathing  time  to  his  own  purpofes.    During  it,  he  recnuted 

^  Akbtin.  nbifupra* 
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and  reEreihed  his  army,  and  applied  to  the  Fhrerdines  foj[ 
affiftance.  His  chief  reliance  was  on  Co/mo  de  Medici^  who 
had  always  proved  himfclf  his  friend,  and  in  his  greateft  dif- 
ficulties had  fupplied  him  out  of  his  private  purfe ;  but  when 
Cafmo  propofed  to  the  magiftracy  that  Sforza  flipuld  bfe'fup- 
po/ted,  he  met  with  great  oppofuion.  vleri  di  Capponi  was  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  party,  who  diedared  for  affifting  the 
ATtlanefe  to  the  utmoft  in  preferving  their  liberty ;  and  ihat  it 
was  for  the  intereft  of  Florence  that  Italy  (hould  be  divided  Into 
as  many  Tmall  ftates  as  poffible.  They  added,  that,  if  either 
Sfor%a  or  the  Venetians  Ihould  acquire  the  maftery  of  Milan^ 
Florence  would  then  have  too  powerful  a  neighbour  >  but  chat, 
feparately,  eajch  might  be  a  ufeful  ally. 

CO S,M(y$  party  thought  that  Capponi  urged  thofe  rca- 
fpns,  however  fpecious  and  indeed  folid  they  thight  be,  againfl: 
Sforzoy  only  becaufe  he  was  Cofm'*^  friend.  This  rendered 
the  latter  more  vigorous  in  defence  of  his  opinion :  he  urged, 
that  the  Milanefe  were  fo  over-run  with  faflion,  and'were  fo 
imperfed  in  ^heir  ideas  of  civil  government,  that,  if  left  to 
thejmfelv.es,  they  would  foon  forfeit  their  Hberty;  and  that 
Sfor%a  was  an  ally  far  preferable  tp  the  Venetians ;  that  it  was 
more  probable  that  Milan  would  yield  to  him  than  to  the  Ve- 
jietiansj  becaufe  he  had  within  it  a  ftrong  party,  and  they 
none;  and  that  the  Florentines^  by  their  indecifion,  might 
forfeit  his  favour. 

Tho§£  debates,  managed  by  two  citizens  of  fuch  emi- 
nence and  abilities  as  Cojmo  and  Capponi  were,  kept  Fhrence 
for  fome  time  in  fufpence ;  and  at  laft  the  magiftracy  came  to 
a  refolution,  favouring  of  the  policy  of  the  times,  which  was 
to  fend.deputies  to  Sforza^  who,  if  they  found  him  powerful 
and  prevalent,  were  to  agree  to  grant  him  all  his  demands ;  if 
otherwife,  to  accufe  hip^i  with  delays  and  difficulties.     But  by 
this  time,  both  Sforza  and  the  Venetians  had  taken  thi?  field. 
Though  it  was  ftill  winter,  the  Venetians  had  advanced  to  the 
banks  of  the^^^^j  frofh  whence  they  fent  agents  to  Milan 9 
with  mighty  promifes  of  fuccefs  againft  Sfotza^  if  the  inha- 
bitants could  be  prevailed  upon  to  hold  out  for  a  little  time. 
The  eldeft  Picinino  was  now  dead,  and  the  command  of  the 
'  Milanefe  garrifon  devolved  upon  his  hxothtr  Jacob \  and,  during 
the  winter,  Sforza  had  feveral  (kii'milhes  with  the  Venetians.^ 
who  were  hated  by  Pandolfo  Malatejia,     After  many  delibe- 
rations, whether  Milan  (hould  be  relieved  by  hazarding  a 
battle,  or  by  the  Venetians  keeping  the  pofts  where  they  were, 
by  which  they  greatly  firaitened  Sforzd's  army,  now  in  want 
of  forage  and  provifions,  Pandolfo's  opinion  prevailed  for  the 
latter  i  and  the  rather,  becaufe  the  greater  the  neccffities  to 
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^which  the  Milanefe  were  driven,  they  would  the  more  tcajlltjf 
fubrait  fb  the  Venetian^ 
Siegi  of        But  neceflity,  on  this  occafion,  cut  afunder  the  lines  ol 
•M3an.       policy.     In  proportion  as  Sforza  himfelf  was  ftraitened,  he 
ftraitened  the  inhabitants  of  Milariy  till  muftitudes  died  o( 
mere  want  in  their  ftreets,  and  difcontent  and  murmurs  filled 
the  whole  city.     Two  perfons,  who  had  entered  into  a  dif- 
courfe  about  the  public  miferics,  being  overheard  by  odierj 
who  joined  them,  as  they  were  by  othersj  till  the  cotnpaDv 
grew  great,  and  their  clamours  outrageous.    They  then  choi 
one  y^fper  of  Vicomeriato  For  their  leader,  broke  into  fhc  pa- 
\zC6  of 'their  magiftrates,  where  they  put  to  death  all  whodii 
not  fave  themfelves   by  flight,  and  tore  in*  pieoK  Leoml 
^inef to,  iht  Ver.efian  ambaflador, .  wholn.  they   looked  upon 
as  the  main.fpring  of  all  their  miferies.     They  next  begaa 
to  confider  how  they  were  to  proceed.  .  Sdmie  were  for  fulif- 
mitting  to  the  French  king,  fome  to  the  king  of  Naples,  and 
fome   to  (he  -duke  of  Savoy ;   but  fo  inveterate   they  wctf 
againft  i/orzay  ^at  none  mentioned  him.  '  At  laft  Je^j 
who  had    gained  great  authority  over  '  the  affembly,  wi 
ihglthem  irreconcileably  undetermined  amongft'  tbemfelveSj 
pr6pofed'5/^r2a*to  be  the  mafter  of  Mihn,     He  proved  to  hi 
fellow  citizens'that  their  prefent  condition  was  "fuch,  that  it 
could  a^dmit  of  no  uncertainties  or  del aj's;'  that  though  Sferk 
had  been  their  enemy,  yet  he.  was  a  brave  man,  and'the  mol 
likely  perfon  in  the  world  to  protcft  them;  and  that  he  had 
been  forced  by  the  falflxood  and  injuftice  of  the  Veneitam^  and 
the  other  ftates  of  Italy,  to  do  all  that  he  had  done  againJ 
them.     In'lhort,  that"  as  it  was  now  evident'  they  muft  part 
with  their  liberty,  they  Could  notchufe  a  better  mafier.   This 
fpeechi  was  received  with' wonderful  applaufc,  and  the  aflenibljf 
were  more  unanimous  in  making  Sfmxa  their  mafter,  thaa 
they  had  been  in  declaring  him  their  enemy.     Jctfper  was  rheu 
fent  their  jambaflador  to  give  him  the  invitation;  dindMiltini(M 
the  26th  of  February y  1450,  with  the  utmoft  joy  and  mT^ni' 
ficence,  received  Sforza  as  its  mafter. 
State  0/         This  news  reaching  i%rmr^,   couriers  were  difpatchrf 
Italy.         after  the  deputies,  now  on  their  toad  to  Sforza's  camp,  with 
orders  not  to  treat  with  him,  but  fo  congvatolate  him  Hponhis 
acceflion  to  the  fovereignty  of  Milan,    Sforza   received  the 
Florentine  ambafladors  with  dentonftrattons  of  the  moft  cat&A 
fricndflrip,  as  coming  from  the  only  people  in  Italy  on  whoffl 
he  could  rely  as  his  natural  allies.  Thus  Italy  was  divided  ifltff 
two  parties;  the  one  confifting  of  the  Neapolitans  and  the//- 
netians^  and  the  other  of  the  Florentines  and  the  Ml^T 
Mphonfo  and  the  Venetians  entered  into  a  formal  l«g«c>  ^ 
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iiirHich  it  wa^  agreed,  that  he  fhould  fall  upon  the  Fiorerttines^ 
and  they  upon  the  Milamfe.  To  give  fbme  colour  of  juftice 
to  this  proceeding,  hoiYk  Alfhonfo  and  the  Venetians^  who  had 
leaeuds  ftiH  fubfiftirig  with  the  Florentines^  fent  ambaffadors 
to  FUrmci  to  declare  that  their  league  was  purely  dcfenfivc; 
itid  yet  the  Venefiam  entered  complaints  which  they  thought 
might  juftify  liicir  adlihg  offenfively.  They  accufed  the  Flo-^ 
fintinei  of  having  given  pailage  to  Alexander'-^  Sforza^s^  brother 
^ith  his  troops  into  Lombardy\  and  that  they  had  been  the 
iacarts  of  ^or%a*s  reconciliation  with  the  marquis  of  Mantua, 

COS mO  de  Medrci  wa^,  by  tHe  Florentine  fenate  or  ma-  Miances 
giftracy,  appointed  to  anfwer  their  complaints.     He  did  this  heHveen 
if  putting  the  Venetian  ambaffadors  in  mind  of  the  vaft  acqui- /^^Floreii- 
fitions  of  povv«r  and  territory  their  republic  had  made  by  rhe  tines  and 
4ffiftance  of  Florence-,  that  the  matters  they  complained  ofSforza. 
were  mere  trifles,  and  that,  in  all  events,  the  Venetians  might 
Ind  their  enmity  as  prejudicial  to  them^  as  their  friendlhip 
kad  prov^ed  advintageoiis.     With  this  anfwer  the  ambaffadors 
ifeparted;  but  Sfor^  and  the  Florentines  knowing  their  own 
danger,  entered  into  frefli  engagements  with  each  other,  and    ' 
prepared  for  the  worft.     The  engage«cnti  between  Alpkbnfo 
<nd  the  Venetians  foon  began  to  unfold  themfelves,  by  all  the 
fcbjefis  of  Florence  being  baniflicd,  without  any  reafon  givfert^ 
out  of  the  territories  of  Naples  and  Venice,    Iitimediately  after 
this,  the  Venetians  coUefted  together  all  the  exiles  of  bologna ^ 
which  fiill  continued  to  be  governed  by  Santi  Bentivoglio,  the 
Itrm  friend  of  ihe  Florentines,     Their  defign  was  to  introduce 
diofe  exiles,  arid  a  body  of  troops  by  the  common  fewers,  ifi 
Brhich  they  fucceeded  fo  far,  that  they  riever  were  difcovered 
to  they  were  in  the  heart  of  the  city.     Santi  was  awakened   - 
Wt  of  his  fleep  with  an  alafm  that  the  rebels  were  in  poffef- 
Son  of  Bologna^    He  was  adv i fed  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight,  as 
iie  city  was  thought  to  be  irrecoverably  loft ;  but  he  bravely 
laced  the  danger,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  friends  and 
lie  well-affe<£tioned  citizens,  defeated  the  confpirators,  drove 
Shem  out  of  the  city,  and  by  his  valour  fully  proved  himfelf 
10  be  of  the  Bentivoglio  blood. 

Th£  Florentines  confidered   this  attempt  upon  Bologna  as  j-'^^pjjj^ 
KingaitDed  againft  them;  and  prepared  for  war  by  levying j-entines 
aew  troops,"  and  creating  the  council  of  ten  field-deputies,  ^/y/^/a/o 
Sefore  they  proceeded  to  a<Stion  they  fent  deputies  to  Rome^  ^ar  njjtth 
Vaples^  Venice^  Mi/any  and  Sienna,  which  Idl  ilate  of  late/^^  ^ifg  ^/ . 
lad  linked  itfelf  with  the  Venetians^  to  juftify  their  conduct, Naples. 
tnd  to  complain  of  the  late  attempt  upon  Bologna.    The  pope 
vas  too  deeply  engaged  in  controverfies  with  the  council  of 
?<^,  to  take  any  part  in  the  quarrel^  farther  than  by  giving 
Mod.  Hist.  Vol.  XXXVI.  U  the 
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the  deputies  good  words.     Alphonfi^  who  hy  this  time  fectetlf 
thought  the  Venetians  were  becoming  top  powerful,  invented 
excufes  for  having  banifhed  the  FUrennnes  out  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  offered  palFports  to  all  thofe  who  cbofe  to  retura : 
but,  notwithftanding  this  fair  language,  the  deputies  oouU 
eafily  fee  that  he  harboured  refentment  in  his  heart  agaioft 
their  country.     The  FenetianSy  who  in  reality  atthat  junduc 
afpired  to  the  fovereignty  of  all  Lombardy^  excuied  themfelvO) 
on  account  of  their  engagements  with  Jlphonfoj  from  admit* 
ting  the  Florentine  deputies  into  their  territories ;   and  thcjf 
went  fo  far  in  their  enmity  to  the  Fbrentinesy  as  to  folidt  (he! 
eibp'eror  o^  ConJiantinopU  to  prohibit  their  trading  in  hisdooi- 
jiions;  but  he  rejected  their  requeft.     The  SiemtefegXHtit 
Florentine  deputies  a  courteous  reception,  becaufe  their  aDio 
were  not  yet  prepared  to  fupport  them. 
Tbeking9f    The  implacable  fpirit  ihz  Venetians  difcovered  againStk 
Vxzxnctand  Florentines^  ferved  but  to  ftrengthen  the  connedlions  of  dK 
the  Ge-     latter  with  Sforza^  who  brought  the  Genoefe  into  their  atli- 
xiodtjoiu  ance,  and  compromifed  all  ancient  differences  between  thes 
f^Floren-  and  the  Florentines,    Soon  after,  the  French  king  became  i 
tines.         party  in  the  fame  league ;  and  his  accefiion  to  it  was  p» 
claimed  by  the  Florentines  and  their  allies  with  great  poinf^ 
throughout  all  their  dominions. 
Theemfie-       The  Florentines^  thus  encouraeed  and  ftrengthened,  n< 
rer  comes  ^ufed  to  admit  the  Venetian  ambailadors  into  Florence^  wtot 
to  Italy,     they  intended,   in  conjun£lion  with  Alfhonf^^  minifter,  la 
juftify  the  condu£l  of  their  refpedtive  mafters ;  and  Jlpbii^ 
ambaffador  refufed  to  go  by  himfelf.    In  the  mean  time  m 
derickWh  emptror  of  Germany^  arrived  in  Italy*    Hisbufinel 
'     '  there  was  to  receive  the  crown  of  Lombariy  from  the  pop^ 

and  to  meet  Eleanora^  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Portj^ 
who  had  been  efpoufed  to  him  in  marriage,  and  who  arrivid 
at  Pifa  was  conducted  to  Sienna.  As  to  the  emperor  himfeli 
various  are  the  reports  concerning  his  journey.  Some  fay  b 
was  fo  poorly  attended,  that  he  was  attacked  and  robbed  by  tU 
banditti,  and  fcarcely  efcaped  with  his  life;  while  others  pr& 
tend » that  he  travelled  with  great  magnificence.  The  lartfl 
is  mod  probable,  as  Machiavel  ^  tells  us,  th^t  on  the  30th  ct 
January^  i45Jf>  ^^  entered  i7tfr^wtf,  attended  by  four  bufldiJ 
horfe,  and  flayed  till  the  6th  of  Februray^  receiving  from  tkd 
fenate  all  the  honours  due  to  his  high  Ration.  We  know  of  oo{ 
particular  affairs  he  tranfadled  in  Florence.  Sforza*st&2M\ 
ment  in  Milan  was  but  yet  new,  nor  was  he  well  affededtoi 
the  emperor;  fo  that  the  latter  durft  not  venture  to  repair  to! 

»  Hfiiss'sHift.*  of  Germany.  ^  Machiavel,  book  vl. 
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iiitan^  to  receive,  what  is  called  the  iron  crown,  by  which 
the  Germanic  emperors  were  crowned  kings  ofLombardy*  The 
pope  however  crowned  him  at  Rome ;  and  in  the  following 
M4^  he  and  his  emprefs  returned  to  Phrence,  where  he  was 
received  wjth  the  fame  honours  as  before ;  and  during  this 
journey,  he  made  Burfi  d'EJie^  marquis  of  i^^rr^/?,  duke  of 
Medina  and  Reggie^  as  a  reward  for  his  fervices  in  perfuading 
the  people  to  grant  him  the  tutelage  of  young  Ladijlausy  king 
of  Bohemia. 

Most  of  this  year,  and  the  beginning  of  1452,  was  fpent    j|  jj^ 
by  the  Florentines^  as  well  as  the  Venetians  and  the  other  pow-     \lct] 
crs  concerned^  in  forming  alliances,  or  making  preparations  Succefi  of 
iiox  the  enfuing  war.     In  the  month  of  May  the  Venetians^  and  Sfonsa. 
'r  their  ally  thp  marquis  of  Montferraty  entered  the  Mtlanefe  at 
the  fame  time ;  the  former  with  fourteen  thoufand  hof  fe  and 
>  fixtboufand  foot  by  the  way  oiLodi^  and  the  latter  by  that  of 
^Alejfandriai     Sforza  was  not  wanting  to  himfelf:  his  army 
»  confifted  of  eighteen  thoufand  horfe  and  three  (houfand  foot| 
t,  and  having  throwli  ftrong  garrifons  into  'Jlejfandria  and  Lodi^ 
^  he  carried  the  war  into  the  enemies  country  by  defiroying  Bref" 
1  mnoy  and  taking  many  inconfiderable  places,  tho*  without 
yfornaing  any  important  fiegc:  but  the  marquis  oi  Montferrat 

Was  defeated  near  AUJfandrta  by  Sforza*s  troops. 
;      About  the  time  that  the  war  in  Lombardy  was  renewed,  ?'^^Nca- 
.  the  Neapolitans  invaded  Tt^fcany  with  twelve  thoufand  men,  poHttos 

commanded  by  Ferdinand^  cldeft  fon  to  Alphonto^  and  Frede-  '*^^* 
;  tick  of  Urbino.     Machiavel  *"  gives  us  the  moft  contemptible  J^^'^^Y* 
,  idea  of  this  expedition.    The  operations  of  the  invaders  began  ^m^* 
fhy  the  fiegc  of  FtianA  (perhaps  the  modern  Focognano)  in  the  ^^  * 
|i  vale  of  Chiana\  the  only  defence  of  which  was  a  pitiful  caftle 
;  and  a  very  weak  wall,  the  whole  garrifon  being  no  more  than 
J*  two  hundred   men.      Ferdinand^    favoured   by  the  Siennefe.^ 
;  through  whofe  country  he  marched,  befieged  this  place  with 
,  all  his  army,  thirty-fix  days  before  he  could  take  it.     The 
;   Florentines  made  ufe  of  this  time  to  ftrengthen  their  garrifons 
^   and  reinforce  their  army,  whilft  the  Neapolitans  marched  far- 
I'  ther  into  the  vale  of  Chiana^  where  they  were  baffled  in  all  the 
\  ficges  they  attempted  before  caflles  and  towns,  which    irt 
\  the  days  of  Machiavel  were,  for  their  weaknefs,  deemed  to 
;    be  untenable,  and  therefore  flighted.     The  Florentines  at  that 
time  had  on  foot  an  army  of  eight  thoufand  men,  under  AJierra 
t>f  Faenza  and  Gifinond  Malatefta  \   but  perceiving  their  ene-  - 
Qiies  to  be  fo  aukward  and  unexperienced  in  the  field,  they 
kept  upon  the  defenfive,  knowing  well  that  their  chief  towns 
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were  in  no  danger,  and  that  their  enemies  muft  waflle  thetfi^ 
felves  in  their  idle  attempts.  Ferdinand  at  laft  laid  fiege  to 
Cqflelma^  which  lies  in  the  vale  of  Chiana,  within  ten  miles, 
of  Sienna;  but  though  it  was  a  very  inconfiderable  plac^  by 
«rt  and  nature,  he  was  obliged,* after  laying  forty-fix  days  be- 
fore it,  fliamefully  to  abandon  the  fiege.  Perdinandy  how-i 
ever,  ail  this  time  fent  out  parties,  which  fcourcd  the  opera 
country  within  fix  miles  of  Florence^  but  were  unable  to  taU 
the  fmallcft  town.  " 

While  the  fiege  of  Caftelma  was  carrying  on,   the  Vea^^ 
titans  had  brought  up  a  fquadron  of  about  twenty  gallies,  car- 
rying fomc  land  troops,  which  lay  oflF  P//Zr,  and  furprizedtiK 
town  of  Vada  in  the  Volterran^  fituated  at  the  rnouth  of  th( 
river  Cecina^   from  whence  they  annoyed  the  neighbourin! 
country;  but  they  were  foon  confined  within  their  walls  m 
fhips  by  fome  troops  which  the  Florentines  fent  againft  them* 
The  inadlivity  of  this  campaign  is  fome  proof  that  Jlphmj^ 
was  irrefolute  ^s  to  the  part  he  bad  to  a^j  and  that  his  jea 
lou fy   of  the  Venetians  encrcafed.     Hitherto  the    Flarentiu 
feemed  rather  to  fport  with,  than  to  be  terrified  by  his  arms 
but  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1453,  they  thought  it  wa 
high  time  to  retake  the  places  they  had  loft.    Being  reinforce 
with  two  hundred  horfe  under  Alexander  Sforxa^  ^  brother  ft 
tlie  duke  of  Milan^  they  befieged  and  retook  FoianOy  and  wid 
fome  difficulty  re- peopled  it,  having  been  abandoned  by  it 
former  .inhabitants.     The  town  of  Vada  was  like^fe  regaine 
by  the  Florentines^  after  being  fet  fire  to  and  deferred  by  tb 
Neapolitans^  who  now  behaved  like  robbers  rather  than  fol 
diers,  fubfifting  by  plunder  and  violence,  withotrt  daring 
face  their  enemies  in  the  field. 
Their  at'       T HEiK  (ovenign  jflphonfo  perceiving  how  little  begainc 
tempf  upon  from  iht  Florentines  by  force  of  arms,  now  tried  that  of  money 
the  'vale  <?/The  vale  of  Bagno  had  been  fubjeifled  to  the  Florentines  man 
Bagno  i/iA  years,  and  the  lord  of  ir,   Gerardo  Garrrbatorti^  had  alwaj 
appointed,  ferved  in  their  armies.     His  cafiJe,  which  was  called  Corvuni 
and  efiate,  lay  convenient  for  making  incurfions  into  the  Ca 
fantin  and  the  valley  of  There ;  and  Alphonfi  tampered 
him  to  give  them  up  to  him  in  exchange  for  an  eftate  in  t 
kingdom  of  Naples^-  to  which  Gerardo  agreed.    The  Flort 
tines  had  fome  intimation  of  the  ncgotiatron,  and  fent  a  mef 
fenger,  who  taxed  Gerardo  with  it ;  but  he  not  only  fblemnl 
difclaimed  it,  but,  pretending  that  he  himfclf  was  indifpofol 
fent  his  fon  to  FUrence  as  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity,  of  whicS 
the  Florentines  feemed  now  to  be  quite  fatisfied.     In  the  me^ 
while  the  bargain  being. fin iftied  between  Jlphonfo  and  Gerarde^ 
the  former  fent  one  Pucao-^  a  knight  of  Jerufalem^  with  fon)c 
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hroops,  who  took  pofleffion  of  all  the  vale  of  5<^«^,  except- 
ing the  caftle  of  Caxzanoy  greatly  againd  the  inclination  of 
the  inhabitants.  A  brave  young  Pifan^  one  Antonio  Gyalandi^ 
was  with  Gerardo  when  Puccio  came  to  take  pofleffion  of  the  . 
caftle;  and  Gerardo  going  to  the  gate  to  admit  him,  Antonio^ 
ivho  detetted  his  treachery,  thruft  him  out  of  the  gate,  which 
le  locked,  and  took  upon  himfelf  the  command  of  the  gar- 
ifonj  who  declared  for  the  Florentines,  The  news  of  this 
pirited  weU- timed  aSion  flying  abroad,  the  people  o^Bqgno 
»d  the  courage  to  take  up  arms  under  iht  Florentine  ftandards, 
md  drove  the  Neapolitans  out  of  their  coutitry ;  Gerardo  him- 
clf  efcaped  with  difficulty,  but  left  his  wife,  family,  and  ef- 
"cfts,  in  the  hands  of  the  Florentines^  who  imprifoned^his 
on  the  hoflage,  and  fent  troops  into  the  country,  who  took 
poffeffion  of  all  Gerardo's  eftate. 

The  pope  was  too  wife  a  man,  and  too  intent  upon  fecqr-  Aeonfpira^ 
ng,  or  rather  regaining,  his  own  power  at  ^omt^  to  concern  cy  a,gainft 
bimfelf  in  the  wars  either  of  TC^fcany  or  Lombardy.  Hi§  domi-  the  pope 
tilon,  and  that  of  his  clergy,  was  at  that  time  detefted  by  the  defeated* 
Romans;  and  a  hair-brained  enthufiall  had  almoft  expelled 
them  out  of  Rome,  His  namfe  was  Stephen  Porcari^  a  man  of 
fcmily  and  learning;  but  his  head  being  turned  by  reading 
poets,  efpeclally  Petrarch^  whom  he  believed  to  he  divinely 
infpired,  and  that  in  one  of  his  fonnecs  he  had  pointed  him  out 
as  the  deliverer  of  Italy^he  began  to  aflFe<9:many  particularities 
in  his  living  and  drefs,  which  coming  to  the  pope's  ears,  made 
him  conclude  that  the  man's  brain  was  a(Fe<Sed,  and  therefore 
he  cotidmitted  him  to  the  cuftody  of  the  governor  of  Bologna^ 
not  under  ftri(3:  confinement,  but  with  orders  that  no  day 
fliould  pafs  without  Stephen  appearing  before  him.  This  re- 
ftraint  ferved  but  to  render  Stephen  the  more  expeditious  and 
affiduous  in  his  great  defign.  He  often  went  and  returned  from 
Bologna  to  Rome,  where  he  concerted  matters  with  his  friends 
Vith  fuch  expedition,  that  the  governor  always  faw  hirti  once 
a  day;  till,  thinking  his  defign  was  ripe  for  execution,  he 
invited  all  the  heads  of  them  to  a  fupper  at  Rome,  and  appear- 
ing amongft  them  in  a  moftfumptuous  habit,  he  laid  down 
the  plan  for  executing  the  confpiracy  next  day,  by  felzing  the 
papal  palace,  calling  the  people  to  arms,  and  delivering 
Jiome  from  the  tyranny  of  the  pope  and  his  ecclefiaftics.  The 
affembly,  however,  were  in  the- mean  while  in  the, papal 
toils;  all  of  them  were  that  very  night  feized,  and  Stephen, 
and  the  principal  confpirators,  put  to  death. 

'^^o*  Alphonfo*B  rnvafion  of  Tufcany  had  done  no  great  ^g^j^j^j.^^: 
damage  to  the  Florentines,  yet  it  had  obliged  them  to  keep  up  Anjou 
inarmy  at  a  great  cxpence,  of  which'  they  fought  to  c?St  comes  to 
U3  them- Italy. 
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themfelves.    For  this  purpofe  they  fent  Jgnolo  Acciah^U  «s 

their  ambaiTador  to  the  co\xnoi  rrance^io  engage  ^^Jii/r, 

commonly  called  Rmi  of  At^ou^  who,  as  we  have  feen,  had 

9-  great  claim  upon  the  crown  of  Naples^  to  come  to  Italjy 

and  aiTert  the  fame  by  joining  the  Florentines  and  the  duke  of 

Milan.     Regnier  liftened  to  the  propofal ;  and  it  was  agreed, 

that  the  Florentines  OxomM^  pay  him  thirty  thoufand  florins  ready 

money,  and  ten  thoufand  florins  a  month,  upon  his  entering 

Lombardy  at  the  head  of  two  thoufand  /out  hundred    horfey 

^gainfl  the  Venetians :  but  when  Regnier  was  ready  to  marchi 

the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  marquis  of  Mmt/errat^  allies  to  the 

Venetians^  gave  him  to  underfland,  that  if  h<;  proceeded  they 

would  oppofe  his  paflage,  which  Regnier  w^s  m  no  conditipq 

to  force.     Upon  this,  by  Acciaivolo's  advice,  hp  put  part  of 

his  troops  on  board  tranfports  whiph  carried  them  to  LomBardy; 

and  the  king  of  France  dealt  fo  eiFe£tually  with  (he  duke  of 

Savoy^  that  the  reft  went  by  land.     Regnier^  who  now  took 

upon  himfelf  tl>e  title  of  king  of  Naples^  was  received  with 

great  marks  x)f  rcfpcft  by  Sforzq^  and  the  French  and  Milaneff 

troops  joining,  they  reqovfsred  from  the  Venetians  all  that  they 

had  taken  in  the  Cremonefe^  with  a  great  p^rt  of  the  Brefciano^ 

and  obliged  the  Venetian  army  to  retire  under  the  walls  of 

Brefcia  itfelf.     .Thp  wit)t(pir  thisp  cofnifig  on,  both  a^pues 

went  into  quarter?. 

and  r§-         BEFORE  the  fpring  the  pplitics  of  the  court  of  France  toolf 

ittrn^.        ^n  unexpeded  turn  )  and  when  the  duke  of  Milan  prepared 

to  take  th^  field,  apd  to  fintfh  the  conqueft  of  the  Brefciane^ 

Regni$r^  who  had  wintered  at  Piacenza^  informed  ll?e  duk^ 

that  he  was  pbliged  to  return  tp  France '^  nor  could  Sfor%d% 

perfonal  application  and  intreaties  detain  hiqi.     The  truth  is, 

Regnier  (lad  beep  drawn  into  Italy  by  the  Florentines^  yrithout 

s^ny  intention  taferve  the  duke  of  M^l^^  (to  whofe  dominion^ 

another  princ^  of  the  blood  royal  of  France  laid  claim)  farthef 

than  as  he  was  connefted  with  the  Florentines,    The  latter,  oo 

the  other  hand,  never  had  apy  defign  of  aggrandizing  S/hr%q 

farther  th^n  was  confident  with  the  ballance  of  power  they 

^iflied  to  maintain  in //^?/y,  which  they  thought  had  been  fuffici* 

enily  cftahlilhed  by  his  late  fuccefTes.     They  were  therefore 

under  no  concern  ^t  Regnier* s  departure,  efpecially  as  they  had 

nothing  no\y  to  apprehend  from  Alphonfo.     All  that  Regnier^ 

frould  be  prevailed  on  to  do,  was  to  leave  part  of  his  troops 

in  Lomhardyy  and  to  promifc  tp  fend  his  fon  John  to  command 

in  his  place^     This  young  prince  accordingly  came  to  Lom^ 

bardyy  but  he  refided  at  FUrence^   where  be  met  with  aa 

RODpuxable  receptiop. 
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The  fyftem  of  public  power  all  pveif  Chriftendom,  but  in  Thirecon- 
, //tf/p  cipecially,  now' received  a  great  alteration.    Tht  Greek  dHation  of 
empire  was  little  benefited  by  its  emperor  and  patriarch  fub-  *^  Greek 
mitting  to  the  fupremacy  of  the  weftern  church.    This  fub-  '^^^^  ^^^ 
miffion  was  fo  hateful  at  Conftantinotle^  that  it  was  there  com-  ^^\ 
monly  faid,  that  they  had  rather  ice  in  their  churches  a  tur-  ^^*^^^* 
ban  than  a  cardiiial's  hat.    The  emperor  however,  ftill  hop- 
ing to  be  aflifted  by  the  weftern  princes,  conformed  to  the 
Roman  ritual,  and  was  publickly  attended  by  Ifidore  a  Roman 
cardinal.     But  all  the  afliftance  he  received  from  Italy  con- 
fified  of  four  Genoefe  {hips,  one  of  which  was  furnifhed  bv  the 
emperor  Frederick  III.  fo  that  the  great  city  o^  Conftanttnople 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  and  the  emperor  loft  his 
life  in  defending  it. 

*    The  princes  and  ftatcs  of  Italy  could  not  with  indifFerence 
fee  fuch  an  acceffion  of  power  to  the  Othmans,    Conftanii" 
^opk  was  then  reckoned  the  firft  city  in  the  world,  and  the 
infidels  were  ftrong  enough  at  fea  fully  to  avail  themfelves 
of  all  the  advantages  of  its  fituation.    Their  fleets  had  already- 
made  great  depredations  on  the  fubjef^s  of  the  pope  and 
Venice^  and  it  was  every  day  expeded  they  would  invade  Italy. 
The  pope  was  inceflantly  exhorting  the  Italian  princes  and 
.ftates  to  refle£t  upon  their  own  danger;  and  indeed  the  ftate 
of  their  affairs  favoured  his  admonitions.     The  duke  oi  Mi^ 
Ian  being  deprived  of  the  afSftance  of  France^  fought  to  ap- 
pW  himfelf  to  the  regulation  of  his  own  dominions.     The 
Venetians  had  more  than  any  other  power  to  fear  from  the 
'  Turks.    The  Florentines  had  attained  ail  they  aimed  at ;  and 
^ough  Alphonfo  ftill  held  out,  yet  it  was  plain  that  he  muft: 
yield  at  laft.     At  the  pope's  earneft  requeft,  all  the  powers  at 
war  fent. their  minifters  to  a  congrefs  at  Rome,    Great  alterca- 
tions happened  between  the  duke  of  Milan  and  the  Venetians  : 
the  former  infifted  upon  their  giving   up  to  him  Bergamo^ 
Srefcia^  and  Crema^  and  they,  that  he  ftiould  yield  to  them 
Cremona.     Thofe  differences  which  were  thought  infuperable 
^tRomey  V9txt  accommodated  in  Lomhardy.    On  the  9th  of^/^y 
•^riV,  1454,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  Sfor%a  and  the  *''*^'«*^^" 
Veneticmsy  by  which  each  was  to  be  reftored  to  the  towns  and 
^nds  they  had  pofleiTed  before  the  war,  and  the  duke  was 
left  at  liberty  to  recover  all  that  bad  been  taken  from  him  by 
the  duke  of  Savoy^  the  marquis  of  Montferrat^  or  their  allies.  ' 

The  pope,  the  Florentines yt\it  Siennejij  and  other  Tufean 
flates,  immediately  acceded  to  this  treaty,  which  was  followed 
'jy  a  triple  alliance,  to  be  in  force  twenty-five  years,  between 
the  Fhrentinesj  S/orza,  and  the  Venetians,  Alphonfi  thought 
himfclf  ill  ufed  both  by  his  allies  and  his  enemies,  in  hot 

U  4  being 
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being  confiderccl  as  a  principal  in  this  trea^r ;  but  hb  obftiiac]^ 
was  at  laft  overcome  by  tbe  follicitations  pf  the  pope,  and  ^ 
a  double  marriage  of  his  Ton  and   daughter  with  thoib  of 
Sforza;  (o  that  he  acceded  to  the  peace,  referying  howevet 
to  himfelf  a  liberty  of  making  war  upon  lAie  Gefieefi^^  Gifmsni 
fiialatefta^  and  JJlirra  of  Faenza,    After  thi^  he  lecalled  bis 
troops  under  Ferdinand  out  of  Tufcqny, 
A.  D.     ^T  ^oon  appeared  ih2xAlphonfQ  was  far  from  being  (inarelf 
1455.     ^^^po^^^  ^o  ^^®  continuance  of  the  peace*     yacob  P'uum^ 
who  was  in  the  Vetuiian  fervice,  was  now  difmifTed  from  iti 
and  Lomhardy^  the  Romagnay  and  Ttifcany^  were  filled  widi 
.  officers  and  foldiers,  Who  had  no  employment*     This  k^ 
them,  as  ufualy  to  aiTociate  amongfi  themfelves^    and  thejf 
chofe  for  their  leader  Jacob  Pianino^  who,  in-  right  of  his  (a{ 
Piciniao    ther,  had  many  family- claims  both  in  Tufcany  and  the  j^^no^- 
renews  the na.      Having   aflembled    a  fmall  army,  which  Alphonfa  pri- 
war.         vately  afiifted  him  in  doing,  he  marched  into  the  Siemk 
where  he  took  many  ftrong  towns,  and  threatened  Sietim  it| 
felf.     Pope  Nicholas  w^s  now  dead,  and  was  fucceeded  bj 
Calixtus  III.  a  zealous  aSive  pontifF,  who  gave  orders  to  I 
gei^era],  Giovanni  VentimigUa^  to  join  his  forces  with  thofe 
the  Flonnii/iis,  and  to  march  againft  .P/nWw.     They  acca 
ingly  engaged  him  near  Bolfena^  where  Ventimiglia  was  tab 
prifoner ;  but  Picinino  was  imirely  defeated,  and  fled  XjoCafil 
Honey  where  he  muft  have  been  obliged  to  furrender  himC 
prifoner,  had  he  not  been  fupported  by  Alphonfo.     As  Pidm 
was  confidered  by  the  other  Italian  fiates  to  be  little  bettff 
th^n  a  free-booter,  AlphonJo\  abetting  him  was  highly  refented 
by  them  5  and  that  king,  to  regain  their  favour,  brought  Pia- 
nino to  reftore  to  the  Siennefe  all  their  towns  for  twenty  tbou^ 
fand  florins,  and  then  to  retire  to  Naples. 
A^crufade       The  progrefi  of  the  Turks^  and  the  deteftation  in  which 
^ublijhed.    they  were  held,  bade  fair,  at  this  time,  to  revive  the  fpiritof 
cruiading   in  Europe.      The  pope  filled  all  the  Chriftiail 
courts  with  his  nuncios,  legates,  preachers,  and  other  mim* 
flers,  to  awaken  them  to  a  fenfe  of  )^€\x  danger;  and  diey 
were  no  where  more  fuccefsful  than  in  Florence.    There  the 
chief  citizens  liberally  contributed  by  their  purfes,  and  in  their 
perfons,  towards  an  expedition  againil  the  infidels;  and  many 
<)f  them  even  wore  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  which,  had  not  for 
many  years  been  feen  in  Europe^  as  a  proof  that  they  dc- 
figned  to  take  upon  themfelves  tbe  crufade.     Public  procef- 
fions  were  every  day  feen  in  their  ftreets,  and  their  pulpits 
refounded  with  the  merits  of  the  expedition^  and  the  mighty 
rewards  that  would  attend,  in  this  and  the  next  life,  thofe  who 
ihould  enter  into  it.    This  fervour,  however,  fooncameto 
* ■  cool, 
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fcpol,  and  at  laft  wholly  fubfided,  upon  fome  flight  advan* 
(aiges  gained  by  the  Chriftians  over  the  infidels  on  the  fide  of 
Hungary,    •  J 

FLORE NCEwsiS  in  profound  tranquillity  In  the  year^^*^" 
1456,  when,  on  the  26th  o(  j/ugujly  Tufcany  was  vlfited^^"** 
with.one  of  the  moft  dreadful  hurricanes  mentioned  in  hiftory, 
Caftles  and  churches  were  unroofed,  and  the  roofs  carried  to 
a  mile's  difiance:  the  moft  fiubborn  oaks  were  torn  up  by  the 
roots  and  tofied  about.  la  6ther  places,  houfes  and  churches 
were  levelled  to  the  ground ;  men  and  beafts  w^ere  buried  un- 
der their  juins,  and  all  the  elements  feemed  confpiring  to 
return  to  a  chaos,  Machlav^l  ^  however  obferves,  that  this 
hurricane  moved  in  a  particular  line  of  diredion,  and  did  not 
affed  any  of  the  great  cities,  where  the  confequences  muft 
have  been  ftill  much  more  fatal.  But  we  (hall  now,  after  a 
long  interval,  return  to  the  internal  affairs  of  Florence. 
.  That  city  and  ftate  had  been  for  fome  years  under  an  p(^'  ^f 
Jjxcdient  dircaioh,  vf\\\\t  Cofmo  de  Medici  and  Neri di  Cap-^^^^^^^' 
poni  siQed  with  unanimity  in  the  public  councils.  CapponPs 
fervices  to  his  country  had  gained  him  more  friends  to  his 
yirtue,  than' followers  to  his  perfon ;  while  the  liberality,  the 
beneficence,  and  affability  of  Cofmoy  gave  him  as  many  fol- 
lowers as  he  had  friends.  The  condud  of  both  in  the  ftate 
Ji^as  irreproachat)le,  their  judgements  equal,  and  each  fupport« 
ing  the  other,  the  government  was  firm  and  unfhaken. 
Sometimes,  -  it  is  true,  they  differed,  as  in  the  cafe  of  S/orza; 
but  this  difference  arofe  from/ the  natural  feverity  of  the  one, 
and  the  oppofite  charader  of  the  other  ;  nor  did  it  proceed  to 
Jjny  rjincour  of  party.  CofmOy  however,  lived  lopg  enough 
to  be  fenfible  that  be  was  miftaken  in  his  opinion  of  Sforza^ 
wbofe  mind  was  formed  more,  for  ambition  than  friendfhip. 
Cofmo  had  been  over  lavifh  in  ailifting  him  -,  and  it  was  owing 
to  him  that  he  was  now  6m](.co^  Milan.  In  their  hours  of 
intimacy, together,  Cofmo  bad  fecretly  opened  his  heart  to 
Sforzoy  and  told  him,  that  his  great  ambition  was  to  be  the 
means  of  putting  Lucca  one  day  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Ploren- 
tines;  and  Sforza  folemnly  promifed  to  afiift  him  in  the  at- 
tdnpt  asfoon  as  be  became  matter  of  Milan.  This  promife 
gready  influenced  Cofmo  in  fupporting  Sforzah  intereft;  but  the 
matter  for  a  tifne  was  kept  private,  and  when  Coftno  called 
for  Sforza^  when  he  was  duke  of  Milan,  to  perform  his  en- 
gagements, he  was  anfwered  with  forry  pxcufes  and  affefted 
Relays.  ^ 

^  Machiavel,  bookvL 
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CoTmo  CJPPONTs  death  occafioned  a  great  abatement  of 

dt/iififwat'  Co/mo*3  intereft.    Diviftons  went  fo  far,    that  it  w«5  pro- 
tdi^        pofed   to  difconlinuc  the  Balia,  or  the  extraordinary  powers, 
fiforxa.      by  which  the  city  had  been  governed  under  Csfmo  and  Camnif 
and  to  return  to  the  old  method  of  imborfations,  and  nlliiig 
up  the  chief  pods  by  lot.    Secret  ambition  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  propofal ;  for  many  who  had  all  along  appeared 
attached  to  Cofmo^  feeing  him  now  deprived  of  Cappmh  af- 
fiftance,  and  that  it  was  unlikely  he  fhould  be  fucceeded  bj 
a  fon  of  equal  authority  and  virtue  with  hinifelf,  thought  tbat 
a  proper  time  to  lay  the  foundations  of  their  own  greatnelk 
Cofmo  perceived  their  drift ;  and  though  he  might  eafily,  bf 
force,  have  feized  upon  the  government,   yet   he  chofe  to 
fhew  them  their  own  infignincancy,  by  fuffering  their  plan 
to  take  place,  which  it  did,  efpecially  as  he  knew  that  few 
or  none  but  his  own  friends  would  be  returned  by  the  imbor- 
fations ;  fo  that  he  was  fafe  in  all  events. 
Pariusstt      The  other  party  made  the  experiment,  but  they  foon  per- 
Florence,  ceived  they  had  miftaken  their  meafures.    Popular  elcdioM 
Tbcing  redored,  put  the  meaneft  inhabitant,  in  that  refpefl; 
on  a  footing  with  the  higheft.     Co/mo*s  pretended  friends^ 
inftead  of  being  treated  as  they  had  formerly  been,  with  re- 
verence and  refpcfi,  met  now  with  the  mofl  bitter  infults  and 
reproaches  in  all  public  places,  though  none  of  thetn  were  re- 
turned by  the  imborfations  as  perfons  fit  to  ferve  the  com- 
monwealth, but  thofe  of  his  party.     Cofmo  bad  forefeen  this, 
and  the  great  men  who  reftored  the  popular  fyfiem,  now 
faw  plainly  that,  inflead  of  diminifhing  his  authority,  they 
had  ruined  their  own :    fo  firmly  was  Cofmo  rivetted  in  the 
afFedfons  of  his  fellow  citizens;    but  he  Wifely  diflembled all 
that  had  happened  and  his  fecret  enemies  had  themfelves  only 
to  blame. 
Cofmo </ir-     COSMO  being  now  well  afTured,  that  no  revolution 
^{'^ /*^"  of  ftate,  or  form  of  government,    could  afFeft   him,  gave 
A!VA^»c//:^ay  ^Q  jy,g  re-eflabli(hment  of  the  tax  cataflo,  which  fub- 
jc£ted  all  impofls  to  the  law,  and  not  to  the  difcretion  of  anj 
man,  or  fet  of  men.     This   political  felf-denial  had  great 
cfFe£ls  in  his  favour ;    for  the  law  being  pafTed,  and  the  coffl- 
miflioners  for  executing  it  appointed,   all  the  great  noWlitjf 
and  citizens  repaired  in  a  body  to  Cofmo^  intreating  him  to 
deliver  himfelf,   as  well  as  them,  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
people.     Cofmo  feemed  very  willing  to  agree  to  their  requcft» 
provided  the  imports  could  be  regularly  repealed,  and  -a  new 
Balia  take  place  without  force,  and  with  the  confent  of  the 
people.     The  great  men  attempted  this  in  vain,  and  renewed  | 
their  applications  to  Cofmo^   who  gave  them  a  flat  denial  j 
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«nd  thus  Ihewted  how  infigniiicant  the  ariftocnitical  power 
was,  while  he  who  was  at  the  head  of  that  ariftocracy  was 
upon  good  terms  with  the  people. 

DO  NATO  C  OC  til  wzs  then  gonfalonier  of  juftice, 
and  would  have  gratified  the  demands  of  the  great  citizens, 
had  not  the  other  magiftrates,  who  were  intirely  in  Cofmo*% 
iotereift,  treated  him  with  fuch  taunts  and  reproaches  as 
drove  him  mad  ;  and  he  actually  was  confined  as  a  lunatic 
Pe  was,  by  the  connivance  of  Cofmo^  fucceeded  by  Luca 
Pittij  who,  beine  bold  and  enterprifing,  raifed  himfelf  upon 
the  diilenflons  or  his  country,  a^  we  ihall  have  occafion  to 
obferve  in  the  courfe  of  this  hiftory. 

Wb  have  already  feen,  that  Alphonfo  king  of  Naples^  when  Alphonib 
he  acceded  to  the  late  pacification,  referved  to  himfelf  a  li-  renews  tbi 
berty  of  carrying  on  war  with  certain  powers.    He  employed  <w«r. 
Jacob  Picinino^  though  with  little  or  no  fuccefs,  againft(?i/l 
fMnd   Mahtejia\    but  he   direded  the  chief  force  of  his 
kingdom  againft  the  Genoefe,     Fregofa  was  then  doge  or  duke 
iOSGenoa^  which  was  torn  into  fo  manv  factions  within  itfelf, 
tbat,  defpairing  to  make  head  againft  Alphmfo^  he  oflfered 
Ae  fovereignty  of  that  republic  to  Charles  king  of  France^ 
Hrho  accepted  the  offer,  and  gave  the  government  of  the 
city  Xojohny  the  fon  of  Jtegnier  of  Anjou^  Alphmfi^  rival  in 
the  crown  of  IJapks,    John  accordingly  took  pofieffion  of  Ge* 
noa^  with  a  view  of  carrying  his  arms  from  thence  into  Na-' 
fUs,    This  was  an  event  unforefeen  by  Alphonfi^  whofe  fleet 
then  lay  at  Capo  Fino^  where  he  himfelf  died,  leaving  his 
dominions  to  hi^  fon  Ferdinand^  who  afterwards  proved  one 
of  the  greateft  princes  of  that  or  any  other  age.     He  came 
to  his  crown,  however»  under  great  difficulties.    He  was  en- 
gaged in  a  doubtful  and  an  unproinifing  war  with  the  Qenoefei 
*nd  he  knew  that  great  numbers  of  his  chief  nobility  were  in 
the  intereft  of  France.    The  pope  openly  pretended,  that  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  belonged  to  the  Roman  fee,  and  that  he  in- 
tended to  annex  it  to  the  church's  patrimony,  and  to  give  the 
government  of  it  to  his  nephew,  Peter  Lodotuic  Borgia,    Sur- 
rounded with  fo  many  difficulties,  Ferdinand  had  no  refource 
fo  natural  as  in  Sforza  duke  of  Mibn^  who  knew  that  the 
Prencb  laid  claim  to  his  dominions,  and  therefore  thought  it 
his  intereft  above  all  things  to  exclude  them  from  Italy.   To 
him  Ferdinand  applied,  and  received  from  him  all  kind  of 
encouragement.    In  the  mean  while  pope  Calixius  died,  and 
^ith  him  fell  all  his  family's  towering  projects.     He  was  fuc- 
Wcdcd  by  the  famous  Eneas  Syhius^  a  Stenneje^  of  the  houfe 
^  Pkcolominiy  who  took  the  name  of  Pius  II.  and,  by  his 
Wi(in|s,  had  been  a  gre^t  advocate  for  the  council  of  BaJU 
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againi^the  pope;  though  he  sifterwards  retraced;  that  doc- 
trint.  He  afte£ted  to  govern  by  maxiins  different  from  thofe 
of  his  predeceflbc,  who  had  ventured  to  lay  Ferdinand  under 
ecclefiaftica^  cenfi^res,  aod  bad  declared  faivi  a  hafiard.  He 
difclaimed  all  thoughts  of  anBexing  the  kingdom  oi  NapUsto 
the  fee  of  Rome,'  or  of  favouring  the  French  claim  upon  that 
kingdom.  He  pretended  to  have  no  paffion  but  for  the  good 
of  ChrifteodoiB  tnd  the  church ;  and  having  beftowed  the 
crown  of  Napks  upon  fVr<!//«^wi,  the  latter  in  return  gave 
his  natural  daughter  in  marriage  to  Jntomoj  nephew,  as  he 
was  called,  to  his  holinefs,  created  him  prince  o(  Maiphi^  and 
reftored  Benevento  and  Ti^rafina  to  the  church. 
Genoa  Yhe  diffention$  olGtma  interrinpted  the  internal  tranqoi- 

t^M^Jf^^h  lity  of  Itafyy  where  every  thing  again  fecmed  difpofed  towards 
^hn  of     ^  general  crufade  againft  the  InfideU.     John  of  Jnjou  was 
'^lou-       ji  jii  in  poffeflion  of  that  city ;  but  PeUr  Frego/a^  the  late  doge, 
who  was  the  caufe  of  his  advancement,    not  thinking  bit 
fcrvices  fufficiently  repaid,  had  retired  to  a  caftJe  of  biyown, 
where  he  firft  broke  cff  ^11  communication  with  John,  and 
then  came  to  open  war  with  him.    Fregcfa  was  fupported  bf 
Ferdinand 'f   and  J^hn^  having  received  foroe  rcinforccnicnti 
from  France,  m«rched.  to  difpoffefs  him  of  bis  caftlej  b« 
FregoQi  was  fd  well   prepared   to  receive  him,  that  he  failed 
in  bis  attempt,  and  retired  to  Genfia.    Soon  after  Fregofay  in 
the  night-time,  entered  the  ejctenfive  fortifications  of  tha< 
city,  where  be  made  himfelf  mafter  of  fomc  pofts  j  but  next 
day,  being 'furroundcd  by  John\  troops,  he,  and  alnjoft  all 
A.  D.    his  followers,  were  put  to  tlie  fword.     Jolmy  elated  with  fuc- 
1459!    cefs,  m  the  year  1459  equipped  a  confiderable  fleet,  with 
which  he  made  a  defcent  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naplei^  where 
his  party  was  very  flrong,  and  he  was  received  as  king  by 
many  princes  and  ftates. 

JOHN  king  of  Jrragan,  brother  to  the  late  king  M^ 
phonfo^  feeing  his  nephew  Ferdinani%  crown  in  danger,  fcnt 
ambafladors  to  Florence^  requiring  them  to  affift  Fer&nadt 
in  terms  of  their  treaty  with  his  father.  To  this  requeft  ihfi 
Florentines  anfwered^  that  they  did  not  conceive  themfelv© 
obliged  to  affift  the  fon  in  a  wjir  which  had  been  entailed 
upon  him  by  the  father,  who  had  begun  it  without  their  con- 
fent  or  advice.  This  rcfolute  anfwer  threw  the  ambafladois 
into  great  perplexities;  h  that,  after  entering  feveral  protefls 
and  inftruments,  they  left  the  city  in  a  rage.  The  truth  is, 
the  Florentines  thought  it  more  for  their  intereft  that  Gem 
fliould  be  in  the  hands  of  the  French^  tbap  in  ihofe  of  tw 
Spaniards^ 
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FERDINAND,  the  more  cff«aually  to  oppofc  Jabny  His  fro* 
made  peace  with  Gtfmond  Malatejla ;  upon  which  Jacob  Pi-^  grefs  in 
dninoi  the  fworn  enemy  of  the  Malatejia  family,  left  his  fer- Naples. 
vice  and  enterfcd  into  that  of  John.  Ferdinand,,  however, 
raifeda  good  army,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Fndi-^ 
rickUrbino\  but  coming  to  a  general  engagement  near  the 
river  8arm,  it  was  entirely  defeated  by  jehn,  and  moft  of 
his  beft  officers  were  taken  prifoners.  Jacob  Pianino  advifed 
John  tnftantly  to  follow  his  blow,  and  to  march  againft  N-a* 
fles,  which  flill  remained  faithful  to  Ferdinand,  But  he  im-* 
politicly  reje<^ed  this  advice,  and  proceeded  to  reduce  placet 
and  towns  of  lefs  importance,  faying,  that  Napks  muft  of 
courfe  fall  to  him.  In  the  mean  while,  Ferdinand  having 
ftrengchened  himfelf  in  his  capital,  to  which  all  the  great 
men  of  his  par^y  itkewife  repaired,  applied  to  the  pope,  and 
to  the  duke  oiMil€m^  for  affiftance  in  men  and  money,  which 
h(A\\  of  them  liberally  gave  him.  He  then  again  took  the 
field,  and  was  recovering  fome  of  the  places  he  bad  Ioft» 
iriien  he  was  favoured  by  a  frefli  revolution  in  Genoa. 
.  That  inconftant  city  took  an  opportunity,  in  J9hn*s  ab- 
ience,  to  throw  off  the  French  yoke,  by  the  affiftance  and  in^ 
ligation  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  who  reconciled  together  the 
families  of  Adomi  and  Fregofa,  and  fupplied  them  with  troops 
and  money.  The  French  fent  a  fleet  to  Genoa,  under  Rignier 
tf  Anjou,  John*^  father,  to  make  good  hi6  party ;  but,  while 
his  forces  were  landing,  he  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to 
return  to  France.  This  misfortune  ferved  to  render  John  the 
'inore  intent  on  the  conqueft  of  jW?/fc";  but  he  was  entirely 
^featcd  by  Ferdinand,  and  obliged  Ukewife  to  return  to  . 
France. 

LUC  J  PITTI  flill  remained  gonfalonier  of  Florence,  Dipac- 
#hcre  Cofino,  partly  out  of  difguft,  and  partly  becaufc  he  was  tjons  in 
now  old  and  infirm,  concerned  himfelf  very  little  in  public  Florence, 
bufinefi.  Luca,  being  a  bold  enterprifing  magiftrate,  at- 
^tcmpted  to  revive  the  Balia,  or  high  commiflion,  that  had 
'be*n  aboliflicfd  upon  Cappmi's  death  5  but  not  fuccecding,  be 
brought  troops  into  the  city,  and  forced  the  people  to  agree 
5to  all  he  demanded.  He  then  proceeded  to  humble  his  chief 
'^^ponents,  amongft  whom  was  Girolamo  Machtavel,  whom 
Ite  faanlfiied,  aiid  who,  after  wandering  up  and  down  Italy^ 
^Kciting  its  princes  and  ftates  to  revenge  his  quarrel,  was  at 
'laft  feht  prifoner  to  Florence,  where  he  died  under  confine- 
'*nent.  Pitti,  by  this  time,  had  fucceeded  to  all  Cofm(f% 
power  in  the  ftate  j  but  he  was  intemperate  in  the  ufe  of  it. 
He  ordered  the  name  of  prefidents  of  the  trades,  or  artifts, 
«)  be  exchangfjd  for  that  of -prefidents  of  liberty ;  and  inftcad 
6  cf 
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of 'fitting,  as  the  gonfaloniers  ufedt9do,  on  therig^tliiSd 
of  the  magiftrates,  he  took  place  in  the  middle  of  tbem^  ai 
being  their  fuperior.     He  even  carried  his  infotence  fo  far  a 
to  claim  the  fandion  of  heaven  for  what  he  did,  and  or 
dered  public  proceffions  and  thankfgivings  to  be  made  for  tin 
refioration  of  his  country's  liberty.     The  prefents  be  receiva 
from  the  wealthy  citizens,  are  faid  ,to  have  amounted  in  on 
year  to  twenty  thoufand  ducats,  and  his  magnificence  m 
anfwerable.    He  built  two  fumptuous  palaces  ;    one  witbii 
a  mile  of  the  city,  the  other  within  it.    The  latter,  whidi, 
to  this  day,  is  cdlied  the  palace  of  Pitti^  is  one  of  the  wA 
ftupendous  piles  in  Europe.    It  became  afterwards  the  lA 
dence  of  the  great  dukes  of  Tufcanyy  and  ftill  attra^  the  ad- 
miration of  foreigners.     To  carry  oa  thofe  fitbrics,  Pk 
negleded  no  means  that  his  high  fiation  put  in  bis  reackj 
and  aflaffins,  thieves,  and  robbers  were  pardoned,  on  cokA 
tion  of  their  affifting  to  build  it.     Though  PittPs  rapaciouf- 
nels  was  applied  to  noble  purpofes,  yet  it  fet  the  moft  dett(-> 
able  example  to  his  inferiors,  who  plundered  their  inferkxs 
as  he  did  them.    Notwitbftanding  this,  Fknnce  yv3soow  be- 
come the  admiration  of  the  world  for  riches  and  inagnific€iic«|| 
elj[>ecially  in  buildings,  by  keeping  itfelf  neutral  in  all  die 
diflentions  of  Italy,  particularly  between  the  Malatifia  iaSi\ 
and  the  pope,  who  endeavoured  to  deprive  them  ofRmi 
and  Ce/ena.    Thus,  for  feveral  years,  the  Florentina  applied 
themfelves  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  the  civil  arts  \  and 
nothing  elfe  remarkable  is  recorded  of  them. 
A.  D,         I^  ^^c  y^^^  ^4^4  ^^^^  Cofmo  de  Medici,  who,  though  the 
1464*    private  fubje£t  of  a  republic,  had  rnore  riches  than  any  kiflg 
Death  and  in  Europe,  and  laid  out  more  money  in  works  of  tafte,  mag- 
fharaffet:    nificence,  Iparning,  and  charity,  than  all  the  kings,  princ^ 
of  Cofmo.  and  ftates  of  that,  the  preceding,  or  the  fubfequent  a| 
thofe  of  his  own  family  excepted.    The  riches  he  was  p 
fefled  of  would  appear  incredible,  did  not  the  monumeatsj 
his  magnificence  fiill  remain,  and  did  not  his  cotemporai 
give  us  unqueftionable  teftimonies  both  of  them  and  his  )ifa 
rality.    They  were  fuch,  ^that  we  are  tempted  to  believe  dl 
he  and  his  family  knew  of  fome  channels  of  commerce  th 
have  been  loft  probably  by  the  difcovery  of  Jimerica,  and  ( 
frequency  of  the  Eaft  Indian  commerce  by  fea,  to  which  t 
Europeans,  in  his  time,  were  almoft  firai>gers.    He  lentvs 
fums  of  money  to  the  public,  the  payment  of  which  henev 
required  ;  and  there  fcarcely  was  a  citizen  in  Florence  whoi 
he  did  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  affift  with  money,  withoi 
the  fmalleft  expeflation  of  its  being  returned.     His  religion 
foundations  were  prodigious.    He  founded  the  convents  ai 
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thurcbes  of  St.  Aiari  and  St.  Laurena^  the  rich  monaftery  of 
S.  Verdlami  xhi^  church  oiGirolamo^  the  abbey  belonging  to 
it  in  the  mountains  of  Fiefole^  the  church  of  the  FridrsMimh 
in  Mugel/iy  with  the  abbeys  of  the  S^rt/iy^n^//  and  S.Minuato^ 
Not  contented  with  having  founded  fo  many  religious  edi- 
fices, he  endowed  them  likewife  with  rich  furniture,  magni- 
ficent altars,  and  chapels.  His  private  buildings  were  equally 
fumptuous.  His  palace  in  Florence  exceeded  that  of  any  fo- 
yereign  prince  in  bis  time ;  and  he  had  other  palaces  at  Ca- 
reggioy  Fiefole^  Ca/aggivoby  and  Febrio.  His  munificence  even 
reached  Jerufalemy  where  he  ereded  a  noble  hofpital  for  poor 
diftrefied  pilgrims. 

In  thole  works,  of  more  than  royal  expence,  he  might  CofmoV 
have  been  equalled  by  men  equally  rich ;  but  his  deportment  tyirtiuu 
and  manner  was  unexampled.    In  h'ls  private  converfation  he 
was  humble,  unaffected,  unafTuming.     Every  thing  regard- 
ing his  own  perfon  was  plain,  modeft,  and  nothing  difFerine 
from  the  middling  rank  of  citizens ;  thereby  giving  a  proo^ 
at  once,  of  bis  virtue  and  his  wifdom,  becaufe  nothing  is  more 
dangerous  in  a  commonwealth,  fuch  as  Florence  was,  than 
(M>mp  and  j>arade.    The  expences  of  Cofmo  were  laid  out  for 
the  embellifbments  of  his  country,  and  begot  no  envy,  be- 
caufe all  bis  fellow-citizens  partook  of  them.    He  declined 
oftentation,  even  in  his  family-fettlements.    He  matched  his 
two  fons,  John  and  Peter j  into  families  of  reputable  citizens ; 
and  he  married  his  grand-daughters  in  the  fame  manper* 
Cofmoj  however,  with  all  that  fimplicity  of  life,  had  towering 
bold  notions  of  his  country's  dignity  and  intereft.     His  intel- 
ligence was  beyond  that  of  any  prince,  and  there  fcarcely  was 
a  court  in  Europe  where  he  did  not  entertain  a  private  agent. 
By  this  means,  he  always  had  it  in  his  power  to  difappoint, 
perplex,  and  confound  the  intrigues  of  his  country's  enemies. 
His  long  continuance  in  power,  for  thirty-one  years,  is  a 
proof  of  his  great  abilities )  and  his  fo  often  difappointing  and 
countermining  the  formidable  confederacies  and  leagues  which 
brought  Florence^  more  than  once,  apparently  to  the  brink  of 
deftrudion,  gives  us  the  higheft  idea  of  bis  dexterity  and  ma* 
nagement  in  the  greateft  undertakings.     According  to  Ma^ 
cbiavel\  his  wealth  and  credit  were  (6  extenfive,  that  he 
forced  the  VenettanSy  the  duke  of  Milan^  and  the  king  of 
Naples^  into  his  oWn  terms,  merely  by  diftreffing  them  for 
money.  « After  being  recalled  to  his  country,  the  (hort  exile 
he  fuffered  ferved  to  make  him  appear  with  the  greater  luftre, 
s^d  to  eftabliih  his  influence  in  the  commonweahh,  whofe 
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dominions  tie  increafed,  by  adding  to  them  Borgo  diSepotchri^ 
Mff'ntukgliffy  Cafentino^  and  Valdtbagna.  The  former  part  of 
his  life,  to  his  fortieth  year,  was  tufxiultuous,  and  may  be  faid 
to  have  been  unfortunate,  being  fometimes  obliged  to  favc  his 
life  by  flying  in  difguife  from  his  enemies*  But  the  noble  fpi- 
lit  he  fh^wed  in  making  all  his  friends  partakers  of  his  riches 
and  good  fortune,  at  laft  fixed  his  felicity.  His  prefence  is 
faid  to  have  been  venerable,  though  his  ftature  was  mean; 
and,  by  the  piftures  we  have  of  him,  his  features  were  ftroog 

His  love  of  ^^^  har(h.     Heis  not  celebrated  for  learning,  though  he  was 

leannngy  .  the  greateft  patron  of  learned  men  of  his  age.  By  bis  own 
purfe,  he  hired  feveral  learned  Greeks  to  refide  in  Florence,  and 
thereby  revived  the  ftudy  of  that  tongue,  and  confequently  of 
thofe  arts  that  have  rendered  Itdlj^  and  rhat  city  in  particular, 
fo  celebrated  ever  fmce  his  time.  He  entertained  the  fzmM 
Marjilius  Picinus  about  his  Own  perfon,  and  affigned  Mk 
apartments  near  his  own  pdace  of  Coreggio^  that  he  mi^ 
ftudy  with  the  more  freedoni  and  convtniency. .  He  has  beci 
reproached  with  implacability  towards  his  enemies,  and  ftr 
having  driven  a  great  many  Of  hi^  fellow  citizens  iiito 'exile; 
but  it  is  eafy  to  clear  hini  ffoni  that  charge,  by  confideriif 
the  nature  of  parties  in  Florence^  which  left  Cofifio  no  choice 
between  the  deftruftion  of  his  enemies  or  his  cotintry.  Ife 
never  was  known  to  regret  bat  two  things.  Firft^  that  he 
had  not  done  all  the  good  he  wiffied  to  do  td  mankind;  Se- 
condly, that  he  had  not  fuflicientty  aggi'andized  Kis  country. 
Notwithftanding  hji  many  religious  endownientsj  Cofmo  was 
no  bigot ;  for  one  of  his  «ifual  fayings  was,  That  a  common^ 
wealth  was  not  to  be  defended  by  beads  in  men's  hands. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  fonOe  family  misfortunes  are 
faid  to  have  given  him  uneafinefs ;  and  he  was  a(hamed  of 
having  been  duped  by  Sforxoy  dxike  of  Milan,  But  all  rc^  i 
proaches  on  his  memory  are  wipedofF  by  the  unanioious  con^ 

and  poh     fent  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  infcribed  his  toihb  with  the 

trM/m.     title  of  '*  Father  of  his  Country.'* 
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tmtaining  the  fJifiory  tf  Peter  de  Medici'i  Mmmjird- 
tion.  the  Venetians  invade  Tufcany ;  a  Peace ; 
Pcttr  fucceeded  iy  his  two  Sons -^  their  joint  Hiftory  i 
Confpiracy  againjl  them ;  Julio  dc  Medici  murdered. 
HifloryofFlorthct  «»i?r  Lorenzo  dc  Medici,  a^ 
bis  Son  Peter,  who  is  ruined.  Nevi  Model  €f  the 
^l^tTiiint  Governments 

f  EWI8  XL  of  France  V9zl  at  tkis  time  to  employed  m^^^  ^ 
,  civil  wars  againft  his  own  nobility,  that  he  could  give  ^^Y* 
little  or  no  aiBfiance  to  the  duke  ofJnjouy  in  his.  claim  either 
iipon  Genoa^  or  upon  ffi^les.  He  therefore  endeavoured  to 
gain  the  fri^ndftiip  both  of  S/irza  and  Per£nancly  by  fufFering 
the  latter  to  remain  uninolefted  in  hiskingdom^  and  by  eii-^ 
abling  the  formeir  to  becoihe  mafter  of  Genoa^  which  was. the 
great  objed)  of  hi^  ambition,  ^forkit  futceeded  in  this  attempt^ 
and  fent  his  foil  Gakazzo  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hund;ed  horie 
to  the  affiftancc  of  Lewis. ,  The  alliance  between  Ferdinand 
and  Sforia  was  produ<Slive  of  great  revolutions  in  Jtafy^  Jd-* 
ioh  Picinino  wiis  fiill  formidable,  though  he  had  no  territory. 
The  reputation,  of  his  family;  and  his  own  valour  and  cou- 
rage, had  attached  inariy  to  his  fervice ;  and  neither  Sforza 
not  Ferdinand  thought  jfhemfelves  in  fafe^,  while  he  con- 
tinued in  a  ftate  of  independence  on  both,  and  yet  ^Iway^ 
teady  to  hiire  himfelf  to  the  6eft  paymajler*  Ferdinand^  there<^ 
fore,  hayihg  comprqmi^d  matters  with,  his  great  nobility,  arid 
ruined  the  duke  of  At^oii^  party  in  Naples^  endeavoured  td  - 
hiake  theni'  fenfible  6i  his  arid  their  danger  ftom  Pidninbi 
wfid,  being  without  dominions,  and  at  the  head  of  the  old 
Brachidn^Tthyi  the  irrecphcileable  enemies  of  JVtf^/^j,  would 
tiot  fail  to  acquire  territorial  poiTeflions  4t  their  expence. 
Picinino ^  whofe  troops  lay  at  Sulmonay  forefaw  or  underftood 
his  danger ;  and  not  fufpediing  the  fecret  conneiSlions  that  had 
been  formed  between  Ferdinand  and  Sforza^  he  offdi'ed  his  fer- 
vice to  .the  latter,  and  threw  himfelf  into  Mitan  with  no  more 
ttan  one  hundred  horft.  Sforza  received  him  with  the  great- 
Ht  demonftrations  of;  friendlhip,  and  Picinino  vvas  even  mar- 
ried t6  his  natural  daughter.  Sforza^  however,  could  not 
Without  jealoufy  behold  a  foldier  of  fortune  (b  popular,  *  and 
,  fo  refpcfited  all  over  the  Miknefe^  as  Picinino  was  5  and,  uri- 
tier  pretence  of  Serving  him»  be  undertook  to  reconcile  him 
.     Mop.  Hist.  Vol.  XXXVI,    -      X    vvith 
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with  Ferdinand^  who  aSually  took  Picinino  into  hts  pai^,'  aftl 
gave  hifxi  one  hundred  Choufand  florins  in  advance.    But  after 
Picinino    Pianino^  with  his  wife  and  the  Milaneft  ambaflador,  repaired 
t^  t9        to  Florence y  he  and  his  (on  were  decoyed  by  Per&nand  info 
death.        the  caftle  of  iST^/fi,  and  there  put  to  death; 
An  inefftc'     Ft  ORE  NCEj  and  all  hafy^  was  at  this  time  in  peaces 
tea/  rr«.    through  the  indefatigable  pains  of  pope  Pius  II.  in  promoting 
6uie^  '      a  cmfade  a^inft  the  infidels*    Matthew  Icing  of  Htengor^ 
,  and  Charles  duke  of  Burgundf^  were  by  his  holinefs  declared 
generals  of  the  armaments  that  were  to  be  employed  in  tbii 
expedition;  the  FenetiaHs  having  promifed  the  fliipping  that 
was  neceflary  for  tranfporttng  the  troops^  to  Sclavmia^  ani 
Jhcona  was  appointed  to  be  the  place  of  general  rendezvous^ 
and  the  pope  accordingly  repahed  to  that  city.    The  rcfortrf 
people  thither  was  proidigious ;  but  the  whole  proved  to  be  a 
rope  of  fand.    No  arms  had  been  provided,  no  magazines 
bad  been  ereAed»  and  no  money  raifed  for  the  troops ;  ib  thit 
the  great  nqmbers  afiembled  in  or  near  Ancona^  ferved  only  t» 
create  a  famine.    The  king  of  Hungary  and  the  duke  of  But' 
gundy  hegieAed  to  appear  at  the  rendezvous ;  and  the  Fent' 
nans  fent  only  a  few  sallies,  Xp  make  a  &ew  of  having  kept 
their  word.    Thof<5  difappoimments,  and  his  own  advaoc^ 
age,  being  now  fixty-four,  threw  the  pope  into  a  chagruv 
Which  proved  mortal  in  the  year  1464 ;  and  he  was  fucceeded 
by  Barboj  a  Venetian^  who  look  the  name  of  Paul  11.     S00& 
after  died  Sforza^  duke  of  JkBlan^  and  he  was  fucceeded  hf 
his  (bn  Galeazzo. 
Vhttref        Thosb  events  produced  great  alterations^  in  Florence.   The 
Medici  ^^*  expedition  a?ainft  the  Turis  was  dropt  ikt  the  death  of  pope 
tta^ed.       Pius;  and  the  death  of  5/^rz^r  diflblved  the  union,  in  which 
the*  dread  of  his  power  had  confirmed  the  Florentines^    Ta 
'  add  to  the  public  diftra£lion8,  Peter  de  Medici,  fon  and  ix> 
cefTor  to  the  great  Cofmo,  was  far  inferior  to  his  father  in  abi- 
lities, though  he  was  a  well  meaning  man,  and  might  ba«e 
maJe  a  great  figure  in  another  ftation.    Diotifalvi  NeromhU 
been  the  intimate  companion  and  counfeilor  of  Cofino  de  Mt* 
did,  who,  upon  his  death-bed,  recommended  him  in  the  (aiD*, 
capacity  to  his  Ton  Peter.     The  latter,  in  ftridl  obedience  » 
his  father's  will,  admitted  Diotifalvi  into  his  moft  privatr 
councils,  and  confulted  him  not  only  upon  the  managemcil 
of  the  commonwealth,  but  upon  his  family  affairs,  whicbjl 
feems,  then  ftiDod  in  need  of  ceconomy.     As  Peter  was  pSf- ; 
fefied  of  a  great  eflate,  he  ordered  his  ftewards^  and  all  fc  | 
had  concerns  with,  to  fend  in  their  accounts,  to  Didtifahi,  00  | 
whom  he  relied  fo  implicitly,  that  he  looked  very  little  iota 
his  own  a&irs.    Thig  gave  the  other  a  bint^  chat  it  might 
■     '  kr 
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)bt  fcrfy  to  fupplam  Peter  in  his  authority  and  power  ;  and,  af*- 
ter  pretending  to  have  examined  the  accounts  laid  before  him, 
he  iiAdPetery  that  the  ready  money  he  was  in  poffeflion  of 
was  not  fufficierit  for  fupporting  his  figure,  and  maintaining 
bis  credit  in  the  ftate,  without  calling  to  his  father's  debts* 
Pettr  inadvertently  followed  this  plaufible  advice,  and  Cofmo\ 
debtors  were  accordingly  required  to  pay  what  they  owed  to 
liis  efiate.  This  had  not  been  forefeen  Or  eXpedled ;  and  as 
there  fcarcely  was  a  family  or  man  of  note  in  Florena  to 
whom  Cofmo  had  not  lent  money,  Peter ^  by  his  demands,  ac- 
quired a  vaft  number  of  enemies,  who  upbraided  him  for  dc- 
i^iating  from  his  father's  principles,  and  for  oppreffing  his  fef- 
-low*citizens  by  hfs  avarice. 

When  the  reader  refle£b,  that  the  power  of  the  MAW  ^!/^^{''« 
In  Florence  waS  rather  perfonal  than  conftitutional,  and  that  it*/*"  ^''  . 
rcfted  in  a  great  meafure  upon  private  attachments  to  jthe'^^*'"* 
femily,  he  will  not  be  furprifed  at  the  effedof  fo  general  a 
clamour,  which  was  increafed  by  the  then  ftate  of  parties  in 
the  republic.  LucaPitti^  whom  we  have  already  mentioned, 
continued  ftill  to  be  poffefled  of  great  power  in  the  ftate ;  but 
'4)mifalvi  knew,  that,  now  Cofmo  was  dead,  his  abilities  would 
appear  infufficient  for  fupporting  his  ambition,  which  was  to 
Succeed  Cofmo  in  the  ihtire  diredion  of  affairs.  Jgnolo  Acclaim 
^ott  aad  Nicolo  Soderini  were  two  other  citizens  of  great 
ivcight  and  authority,  but  both  of  them  fecret  enemies  to  the 
fcoufe  of  JHedicL  Soderini  thought  their  power  was  uncon* 
ftitutionalj  and  inconfiftent  with  public  liberty.  The  enmity 
•of  Acciaivpli  was  perfonal,  and  arofe  from  the  .^following 
jrounds.  His  (on  Rafael  had  married  AUffandra^  of  the  Bardi 
tamily,  with  a  large  fortune ;  but  family-difcontents  arifing, 
-one  of  her  friends,  by  force  of  arms,  took  her  from  her  huf- 
band  and  his  family,  who  complained  of  this  violence ;  and 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  decifioo  of  Cofmo  de  Medici. 
lis  fentencc  was.  That  the  lady's  fortune  fliould  be  reftored 
to  her  and  her  family,  and  that  fhe  (hould  be  intirely  at  her 
t)wn  difpofal.  Acciaivoli  refented  this  decerrhination,  and  re- 
•folved  to  be  revenged  on  Peter^  though  he  could  not  upon 
^tlofmo.  All  thofc  citizens  difguifed  their  private  fentiments 
[ttndcr  pTauflble  pretexts.  They  exclaimed  againft  the  mono- 
poly of  power  in  one  family;  and  that  it  was  neceHary  to  He  grows 
feftore  the  conftitution  to  its  firfl  principles,  by  reftoring  the  unpofular* 
.magiftratcs  to  their  regular  fundlions  in  the  government. 
The  numerous  bankruptcies,  which  happened  by  Pr/^r*s  de- 
mands, foon  increafed  this  fpiirit  of  difcontent^  which  was 
'crowned  by  a  treaty  of  inarriage  entered  into  by  P^^betweeo 
lis  fon  Lirenzi  and  a  Roman  lady  of  the  noble  family  of  Or/?- 
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HI.    This  match  correfponded  fo  little  whb  his  ftther'spriiiv 
cipIeS)  that  Peter  was  publicly  reviled  as  being  ambitious  aol 
iarrogant,  in  not  marrying  his  fon  into  .a  Florentine  family. 
PuUicex-     Notwithstanding  all  thofe  murmurings  and  difcon- 
bibitions.    tents,  the  Medici  family  had  ftill  a  vaft  fway  in  Florence  i  and, 
Co/mo  being  now  dead  a  year,  it  was  thought  proper  to  cxhi" 
bit  feme  public  (hews,  that  might  divert  the  minds  of  the 
people  from  ftate- affairs.  The  Florentines  were  exceffivcly  fond 
of  liich  exhibition^ ;  one  of  which  reprefented  the  three  king! 
df  the  Eaft,  following  the  fiar  of  our  Saviour's  nativity  to 
BetMehem^  and  was  performed  with  fuch  pomp  and  msgoifi- 
cence  as  employed  all  Florence  five  months  iiv  preparing  it 
This  exhibition  was  fucceeded  by  jufts  and  tournaments,  ia 
which  the  Florentine  youth  challenged  thofe  of  all  Italy  \  but 
Lorenzo  de  Mediciy  the  cldeft  fon  of  Peter ^  bore  the  praifeof 
addrefs  and  valour  from  them  all. 
•Peter /^2^^/     Those  fliews  being  over,  the  public  dilcontents  rcvivd, 
part  'ivhh  The  authority  of  the  halia  was  near  expired  ;  and  a  grot 
the  duke  2/^parcy  was  for  difcontinumg  it,  and  putting  the  govemmeiit 
^^^*      upon^its  ancient  foundation.     But  other  difficulties  now  oc- 
curred.    Galeazxoy  the  young  duke  of  Milan^  demanded  that 
the  fubfidy  paid  by  the  Florfntines  to  his  father  fliould  be  coQ- 
linued  to  him.  .  This  was  firohgly  oppofed  by  a  great  part^i 
who  thought  thzt  Galea%zo  did  not  defervc  the  &me  cobo- 
xleration  his  father  had  done ;  and  that  the  payment  of  the 
iubfidy  ought  to  ceafe  at  the  latter's  death.    Peter  deMdi 
was  of  a  very  different  opinion.     He  reproached  the  other 
party  with  avarice,  and  an   ill-timed  frugality ;  and  urg4 
that  the  liberty  of  Florence  mud  be  ruined  by  the  Fenetiam,'i 
{he  (hould  feparate  herfelf  from  the  duke  of  Aiilany  whole 
youth  and  inexperience  would  render  him  an  eafy  prey  to  that  i 
republic.     The  people,  in  general,  did  not  rclifli  P^/^r's  rea- 
foning ;  and  his  enemies  now  held  private  meetings,  and  fob*  | 
fcribed  to  afTociations  for  his  ruin.    But  when  they  came  to 
•  deliberate  upon  particulars,  Peter's  enemies  could  agree  ifl| 
nothing.     The  wifeft  and  moft^public-fpifited  part  of  them' 
were  for  immediately  putting  an  end  to  the  power  of  thcAA  ] 
.  and  for  reftoring  the  old  form  of  government.     They  urgfll, 
that  this  muft  ruin  Peter's  power,  without  doing  anyiflju^fj ; 
,  the  peace  of  the  public ;  and  that  any  violent  methods  woaJil 

give  him  great  acfvantages,  by  afFordiiig  him  a  fpecious  pretext 
tor  arming  himfelf  and  his  party.     They  who  were  of  the  | 
.oppofite  opinion  urged  the  danger  of  delays,  and  the  folly  o* 
fuffering  Peter  to  live  in  a  city  where  his  intereft.was  w  | 
powerful,  and  where  he  might  make  a  bad  ufe  of  it»  ^ 
t  hat  the  other  opinion  was  more  plaufible  than  prafli^^*  I 
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Th«y  added,  that  they  never  could  have  fo  favourable  aii  op- 
portunity,  as  then- prcfentcd  itfelf,  farPeter^s  ruin  j  and  that 
they  ought  immediately  to  take  the  marqviis  of  Ferrara  4nto 
their  pay,  to  put  themfelvea  in  arnis,  and  to  call  a  fenate 
which  fliould  finifli  the  work.      One  Nicolo  Fidim^  who  ^^^Confpiracv 
fccretary  to  iht  tttectings  of  Teter^s  enemies,  fuffered  himftU againfi 
to  be  corrupted  ;  and  he  made  a  full  difcovery  to  Piter  of  all  Peter  ^^ 
his  enemies,  with  their  debates  and  prad^ices  againft  Wm.    lit<ocvered. 
was  ftartled  at  feeing  the  powier  and  numbers  of  his  enemies, 
and  bad   recdurfe  to  a  counter-aflbciation,  in  which  he  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  well,  that  he  prevailed  with  great  numbers  to  fub- 
feribe   for    him,    though    they  had   fuofcribed    againft  him 
before.  ' 

The  time  for  the  choice  of  a  new  magiftracy  being  npw.^/ r^/^w 
arrived,  Nicolo  Soderini^  whom  we  have  already  mentioned, /&///flxv^r, 
was  chofen  gcmfalonicr,  with  fuch  unanimity  and  applaufe  of 
his  fellow-cicizens,  that  he  was  crowned  with  an  olive-gar- 
iand,  upon  his  exaltation  to  that  dignity,  as  a  fign  they  de- 
pended on  him  for  reftoring  peace  and  liberty  to  the  flate. 
Nicolo  had  good  intentions,  and  was  bold  and  fpirited  ;  but 
his  brother  Thomas  was  a  wifer  man,  and  a  determined  friend 
to  the  houfe  of  Medici.     He  ativifed  Nicolo  to  perfevere  in  hia 
defign  of  reftoring  the  old  conftitution  of  government,  of    . 
making  new  imborfations,  and  eftabliftiing  a  {tt  of  magiftrates 
who  (hould  be  at  once  friends  to  the  peace  and  the  liberties 
of  their  country.      Nicolo  attempted  all  this ;    but.  found  it 
miptaaicable  to  be  executed,  through  the  oppofition  it  met 
with  from  the  violent  party..  The  time  of  his  magiftracy 
therefore  expired,  without  his  doing  any  thing  anfwerable  to 
Ae  high  idea  conceived  of  him.     This  ineiHcacy  gave  great 
advantages  to  Peter^  whofe  party  was  now  more  united  and 
ftrengtheAed  than  ever  J  and  his  enen^ies  found  it  advifeable  to 
temporize  for  foine  months*    Finding,  however,  that  they  loft 
ground  every  day,  they  refolved  to  make  ufc  of  force,  to  kill 
Peter  J  who  then  lay  ftck  at  his  houfe  at  Ccr^^^/^,  and  to  in* 
vite  the  marquis  of  Ferrara  ,with  his  troops  to  their  affiftance. 
They  then  refolved  to  rufli  armed  into  the  fenate-houfc,  and 
to  oblige  the  members  to  come  into  their  meafures,  by  eftab- 
liihing  fqch  a  magiftracy  as  they  fhould  prafcribe.     Diotifalvi 
fcad  a  great  hand  in  thofe  refolutions;  but  diffembled  fo  well, 
that  he  every  day  attended  Peters  and  gave  him  his  advice, 
relating  to  public  affairs,  feemingly  with  great  fincerity. 

rPRTER  had  early  and  certain  intelligence  of  all  hisandfahe 
enemies  defigns,  and  refolved  to  be  beforehand  with  them.  arms. 
fiuminoning  his  friends,  he  put  himfelf  and  them  in  arms  5 
and  declared,  that  he  had  received  a  letter  (torn  Giovanni,  Ben- 
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iimglh  of  Bohgna^  informitig  him,  that  the  marquis  o(  FnF^ 
rara  was  in  full  march,  at  the  head  of  an  armjr,  againft/%^ 
rence.    He  then  fet  out  for  that  city,  ^nd,  without  his  enemiea 
fufpedling  his  defign,  entered  it.    They  immediately  ran  ta 
arms  likewife ;  but  were  inferior,  both  in  numbers  and  ap- 
pearance, to  Peter'^s  friends,      Dictifahh   i^  confternation, 
ran  about,  fometimes  perfuading  the  Senators,  and  rometimes 
Pittij  to  oblige  PeUr  to  lay  down  his  arms.     NuaU  Sodsrim 
put  himfelf  at  the  bead  of  the  common  people  of  that  quar- 
ter of  the  town  where  he  lived,  and  repaired  to  Piiti^  whom 
he  ftrenuoufly  exhorted  to  appear  on  ho^feback/agaioft  Peter^ 
9nd  to  encourage  the  fenators  to  pppofe  hiin*   ,But  P/V//,  who 
,    had  been  before  this  .time  brought  over  to  the  party  of  die 
Mediciy  was  fo  far  from  following  StfJentH*s  advice,    that  he 
obliged  him  to  return  to  his  houfe,  deekring,.  that  his  inten- 
tion was  to  refer  all  matters  in  difpute  to  the  fenate,  and  that 
every  man  (hould  lay  afide  his  arms.    This  declaration  of  Fitii 
was  of  great  fervice  to  Peter ;  and  many,  who  had  been  tbe 
mod  forward  againft  him,  now  appeared  oo^  his  fide.     Tbo 
fenators  dill  continued  to  be  (hut  up  in  the  palace,  wicfaoqt 
coming  to  any  determination ;    but  an  accommodation  wai 
now  fee  on  foot,  and  it  was  refolved,  that  .a  deputation  {hould 
be  fent  to  Petery  who  remained  indifpofed  at  his  bouie,  to 
complain  of  the  tumults  in  the  city,  which  had  been  bq;ua 
by  his  taking  arms,  and  to  know  his  meaning  and  reafons  fb^ 
Hfs  enemies  (o  doing.     P^/^'s  anfwer  was,  that  he  had  been  con  (trained 
iaffledt       by  the  injuftice  of  his  enemies,  and  by  their  fecret  onwar- 
rancable  cabals  againft  his  life  and  dignity,  to  put  htnafelf  IQ 
arms ;  that  he  had  remained,  ever  fince  his  re-entering  FU* 
rencey  upon  the  defenfive,  without  ftirringfcQin  his  own  houiej 
that  his  enemies  were  miftaken,  if  they  imagined  he  had  mj 
intention  of  reviving  the  power  of  the  builiay  or  of  depriving 
the  magiftrates  of  their  authority ;   that  neither  he  nor  hi* 
father  had  ever  had  fuch  intentioris;  and  that  it  was  not  owing 
to  them  that  the  powers  of  the  balii  were  continued.    He 
then  reproached  them  with  ingratitude  to  Goffifto^  and  the  fa- 
mily of  ihc  Medici  i  and  with  their  not  thinking,  themielve^ 
fafe  to  live  in  the  fame  city  with  him,  w'ho  was  the  fon  of 
their  greateft  bencfa£lor.     He  next  addrefied  himfelf,  in  a 
more  particular  manner,  to  Diotifahuiy .  and  others,  who  lajr 
under  the  greateft  obligations  to  his  father  and  his  family,  in 
fo  fpirited  a  manner,  that  it  was  with  diificulry  he  refl:rainc4 
his  friends  from  putting  them  to  deaih»    He  concluded  by  de- 
claring, that  all  he  meant  was  to  live  ih  peace  ahd  fecurityi 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  refer  all  rpatters  in  difpute  to  the 
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The  b^B  of  the  opppllte  party<  hoivev^r,  were  far  {txmfinJ  U- 
ttufting  to  Peter^^  profeffions.  rTicolo  &oderini^  after  com-  mjbed*^ 
iHictin|  the  care  of  his  family  to  bis  brother,  retired  to  his 
hpufe  in  the  country  \  and  it  was  e^fy  to  fee  that  the  city  was 
upon  the  eve  of  a  new  revolution.  Bernardo  Lotti^  ^^^  of 
Peterh  advcrfaries,  was  then  gonfalonier ;  but  upon  the.  ex- 
pjrs^tion  of  thp  time  of  his  magifiracy,  be  was  fujcceedcd,  m 
1464,  by  RobertB  Lmiy  who  no  foonej  entered  upon  his  office 
than  be  fummoned  the  people,  and  created  a  new  talia  and 
magiftracy,  compofcd  of  Piter's  friends- 

tJpoN  this,  -^f*^^^  Acciaivqii  fled  to  NtJpks ;  Diotifi^ivly  and  Fall  *f 
Nicok  Sa4ermi^  to  Veme\  Gi^anni  Neroni^  archbiftiOD  of  P^^^  ' 
Florence^  took  refuge  in  Rame :  a^d  thys  the  whole  fa<aipn, 
that  bad  oppofed  the  hoqfe  oVMgdici^  were  diffipated  and  at- 
tainted;  for  all  who  fled  were  declared  rebels.  Thqfe  who 
had  the  courage  to  fiay  y^re  put  under  conBiiemeht,  and. 
feme  were  even  put  to  death,  while  others  underwent  the 
racjc.  iMca  Piitiy  relying  upon  the  ^onnecjjions  be  bad  forme4 
%jth  Pettr  d^  Medici^  had  the  courage  to  remain  in  Florence  | 
but  fell  from  the  height  of  pc^ulaf ity  into  the  moft  abje£l  con- 
tempt :  all  his  friend  were  either  ruined  themfelves,  or  had 
abandoned  hhn,  and  none  ventured  to  takje  any  public  notice 
of  him.  A  (lop  was  put  to  the  magnificent  edifices  he  had 
begw,  and  many  now  demanded  re/Utution  bf  the  pri^fents 
they  had  made  him  for  carrying  them  on. 

The  exiled  Floreniines^  as  ufual,  formed  cabals  and  con- Intrigues  of 
^piracies  for  reftoring  thcmfelves  to  their  country.  But  Jg-  '^^  *^'^'* 
nolo  jlccicuvoUy  before  he  entered  upon  any  pra^ices  of  that 
kind,  fent  an  apology  for  his  conduct  in  a  letter  %o  Peter  % 
putting  him  in  mind  of  his  fidelity  and  fuPerings  for  the  hoiffe 
of  Medici^  and  far  Co/mi  in  partfcular.  H6  declared  at  the 
fame  time,  that  he  had  no  motive  for  oppofing  Peier^  but  the 
ferviceof  bis  ^country,  which  he  was  afraid  might  fuffer)  if 
Peter i  who  was  in  a  bad  ilate  of  health,  fhould  die.  Peter 
^fwered  this  letter  in  a  very  farcaftical  manner,  and  put  u/r- 
^hivoti  in  mind  of  the  great  rewards  he  had  received  fgr  hi^ 
fcrvtces  to  his  father  j  and  concluded  with  the  followfng  ex- 
prciEon,  *'  If  you  have  been  rewarded  for  your  merits,  it  i^ 
**  but  juft  you  fhoyld  be  puniflied  for  your  piFences.  You 
*'  never  can  plead  the  love  of  your  country  as  an  excufe,  as  . 
"  it  is  well  known  that  the  family  of  Medici  have  been  as 
♦**«ood  friends  as  ever  that  of  Jcciaivoli  were  to  Florence. 
*'  Jiive  iberefore  where  you  are  in  difgrace,  as  yoii  knew  not 
"  how  to  live  here  with  honour." 

This  remarkable  letter  breathes  the  fpirit  of  thofe.  times, 
%d  ibews  the  rancour  of   the  two  fadtions   againft  one 

X  4        ^       '  another. 
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another,    jkctarvoli^  finding  bis  application  defeated,   went 
to  Rome^  where  many  of  the  other  exiles  refided,  and  did  7& 
they  could  to  blaft  the  credit  of  thehoufe  of  Aftr^/rri  there  j' 
but  to  no  pprpofe.     DioUfalvi  and  Nicoh  Soderinij  on  the 
ffi^/ Vcnc- other  hand)  x  applied  to  (aiovannt  Francifco  of  Ferrara^   the 
tians  de*    (on  of  Palla  Strozzi^  who  h^d  been  banifhed  Uom  Fhrpice  in 
(htri  1438,  and  brought  hini  to  join  with  them  in  foUiciting  the 

agahft  j;^gg  and  fenate  of  Venice^'  in  aflifting  them  to  drive  the 
porencc,  jf^g^i^gan  faSion  out  of  Florence.  They  put  the  Venetians 
in  mind,  that  all  the  lofles  they  had  fuftained  m  LombarJ^ 
^tit  owing  to  Cofind  de  Medici  \  and  they  repiefented 
!f^eier  and  his  party  as  a  ueacherous  bloody  fet  of  men. 
who  had  ufurped  the  government  of  their  country,  and 
had  banifhed,  dr  put  to  death,  her  beft  friends  and  pa- 
triots; aiid  they  concluded  with  imploring  tbe  compaflioii 
of  a  ftate  which  enjoyed  its  liberty,  in  favour  of  one  that 
was  enflaved.  Thoie  arguments  were  fo  well  received  by  the 
Venetians^  that  they  ordered  their  general  Bartelomeo  C^* 
Hone  to  invade  the  Florentine  territories,  and  to  join  his 
.    troops  with  thofe  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara.    under  JErcolif 

iEJte. .      - 

^iiwade     IT  appear^  that  the  Fhrentinei  did  not  exped  thjs  .invafibn. 
7ufcaoy,  Peter  de  Medici^   and   his  friends,   had  celebrated  days  of 
folemn  thanlcfgiving  for  the  prefervation  of  the  ftate,  and  the 
re-union  of  their  government ;  but  they  had  tfiken  no  mea- 
fiires  for  warding  off  the  blow  that  now  fell  upon  thefm.    The 
I         combined  army  having  entered  the  Florentine  territories,  com* 
mitted  great  ravages,  and  the  Florentines  applied  for  affiiftance 
to  the  king  of  Naples^  and  the  duke  of  Milan^  appointing  the 
count  of  Urbino  at  the  fame  time  their  general.     Ferdinand 
'    readily  promifed  them  his  afliftance,  and  fent  them  fome  troops 
under  the  cpmmand  of  his  fon  Alphonfo\  but  Galea%%o  canot 
iii  perfbn  to  their  relief.     We  are  however  to  underftand, 
that  the  Florentines  were  to  pay  for  their  fuccours,  and  had  ad- 
vanced great  fums  for  that  purpofe.     The  rendezvous  of  their 
army  was  appointed  to  be  at  Cajlracuzo^  a  Florentine  toWn  be* 
tween  Tufcany  and  iheRomagna ;  but  before  the  armies  could  be 
aflembled,  the  Venetians  and  their  allies  had  retreated  to  Imfflai 
pi/contents  with  little  or  no  lofs.    This  created  great  difcontents  amongf( 
(^  Flo-      ibe  Florentines^  who  loudly  accufed  their  field-deputies,  or 
rcnce.        council  of  war,  with  mifmanagement,  and  blamed  them  with 
having  fquandered  the  public  money  to  no  purpofe.     It  loon 
appeared  that  the  fault  lay  inGaleazzo^  a  young  unexperienced 
prince,  and  without  any  talents  for  war.    A  few  inconfidera- 
ble  fkirmilhes  however  enfued,  and  the  Florentine  council  of 
war  declared,  that  they  could' cxpcd  no  fucccfs  while  Gak^J^" 
^\-      '■  '  ■  Z9 
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%9  commanded.  Upon  tbis  deputies  were  fent  to  perfuade 
kini  to  return  to  JM?&»,  on  pretence  ^hat  if  he  fhould  come  to 
any  misfortune  in  the  field,  his  pcrfon  was  of  fo  great  confe- 
fluence  to  the  common  caufe,  that  their  ftate  mail  be  ruined. 
They  reprcfented  at  the  fame  time,  that  having  but  lately 
fucceeded  to  his  dukedom,  his  prcfence  might  be  neceffary  in 
bis  o^n  dominions.  An  application  fo  feemingly  rcfpedful,' 
prevailed  on  GaUazxo  to  return  immediately  to  Milan. 

This  obftacle  being  removed,  the  Florentines  and  their  Aremarh 
allies   took  the  field,  and  one  of  thofe  ridiculous  battles,  abkbatth. 
which  was  fo  common  in  thofe  days,  was  fought:  for  though 
it  lafted  for  half  a  day,   no  perfon  was  killed  on  either  fide,  , 
and  neither  gained  the  leaft  advantage ;  only  a  few  horfes 
being  wounded,  and  fome  prifoners  made.  r 

This  battle,  however,  though  it  may  be  faid  to  hav#  A  peace 
been  bloodlefs,  was  decifive.  Winter  coming  on,  the  Vene-^  concluded^ 
tian  general  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Ravenna.  The  Milaneft 
and  the  Neapolitans  returned  to  their  fevcral  countries,  and  the 
Florentines  tO  Tufcany,  The  Florentine  exiles,  animated  by 
refentment  and  detpair,  would  have  kept  the  field  ;  but  their 
followers  beginning  to  clamour  for  money,  %hey  were  obliged 
to  difperfe.      Diotifalvi  took  refuge   in  Ferrara^  where  he 

f  met  with  a  kind  reception  from  that  duke.     Nicolo  Acciaivole, 

\  fled  to  Raverma^  where  the  Venetians  fettled  a  penfion  upon 
him,  and  he  there  died  in  old  age.  Unfteadinefs  and  want 
of  refolution  occafioned  his  misfortunes;  but  he  had  the  rc^ 
putation  of  being   brave  and  honeft.     The  Venetians  now 

r  found  that  the  Florentine  exiles  had  been  too  fanguine  rn  their   -  - "       " 
expedations  of  an  infurrefiion  in  that  city;  and  feeing  that         t 

,  they  were  no  longer  to  be  depended  upon,  began  to  lifijen  to 
,9n  accommodation,  which  was  concluded  with  little  or  no      ^ 
diiBculty.     The  Florentines  might  now  have  lived  quiet,  had 

;  not  the  remains  of  fadion  (till  been  alive  amongft  them.     To 
complete  the  public  misfortunes,  Peter  de  Medici^  though  not 
fnuch  above  fifty  years  of  age,  was  fo  infirm  and  feeble,         .     , 
that  he  could  not  ftir  abroad,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  intrigues  * 

and  heart-burnings  that  prevailed  amongft  his  fellow  citizens, 
who  feemed  to  make  ufe  of  the  peace  they  had  acquired 
abroad,  only  that  they  might  profecute  their  diflfentions  more 
forioufly  at  home.  Many  of  the  wifeft  and  moft  virtuous- 
sunongft  them,  had  behaved  with  moderation  during  the  late 
troubles,  and  all  fucb  were  branded  by  the  violent  as  being 
friends  to  the  exiles  and  the  outed  fadion.  Bardo  Aboviii^vfho 
was  then  the  gonfalonier  of  juftice,  encreafed  the  diforders  af 
the  public  by  difplacing  from  their  office  many  citizens,  and 

.  Wiihing  others.    .     ^ 
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fftter  ^       At  lafl;  the  opprdSon,  pride,  and  tjmnny  of  tliofe  ii^ 
Medici      power,  came  to  P/4^r's  ears;  but  being  coafioed  to  bis  bed^ 
tbecks  the  he  could  apply  no  ot^er  remedy  but  earoefi  exborutions  for 
^      "', .  unanimity,  and  remonftranccs  upon  the  danger  of  their  ene^ 
i^Vf  "  °**^^  returning  and  driving  them  out  of  flic  city.    To  gji*e 
^   ^*        feme  amufement  9t  the  fame  time  to  their  reiUefs  fpirits,  th« 
isarrtage  of  hi»  fon  Lorgnzc  with  Clarice  of  Orjm^  was  now 
celebrated  with  all  the  profufion  of  pomp  and  magnificeiKe 
which  Peterh  great  wealth  could  furniOC  ^  the  fertile  ge- 
nius of  the  Florentines  invent.    After  many  luxurious  days, 
Che  reprefe^taticn  of  a  battle  on  horfeback,  and  the  ftormiag 
of  a.  town,  were  exhibited  and  condu&ed  witb  the  utmoft 
idecorum  and.addrefs.    Thofe  amufements  diverted  the  public 
for  foipe  time;  but  the  fpirit  of  faiSion  recurred  with  fucii 
• '       violence,  that  Pettr^  whofe  infirmities  every  day  incfeafed, 
found  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  altering  the  whole  fyfiem 
of  his  conduct.    For  this  purpofe  he  called  before  hioa  the 
chief  Florentines:  he  bitteily  reproached  them  for  their  amhi*- 
tion,  their  rapacioufnefs,  their  having  monopolized  to  them- 
felves  the  revenues  of  the  public,  the  efiates  of  their  exUes, 
with  all  the  honours  and  dignities  in  the  city  ^  and  not  coo* 
tented  even  with  that,  had  exercifed  their  power  with  in* 
Juftice  and  cruelty  over  the  innocent^  by  their  violence  an4 
venalicyi  He  concluded  his  fpeech  by  folenuily  afiiiring  theaif 
that  un\e&  they  amended  their  behaviour,  he  ihouid  repent  of 
bjs  fueceiles,and  find  means  to  make  them  rep^t  the  abu(9 
of  their  power^ 
Bis  jg^         It  appears  from  this  fpeech,  that  the  fpixit  and  intellefii 
J^^Ms,         of  Peter  we^e  (UU  vigorous,  and  his  name  was  fo  nuich  rer 
fpe£ied,  that  they  to  whom  it  was  addrefied  returned  him  « 
fefpeftful   anfwer.     In  a  few  days,  however,  they  relapfed 
into ,  all  their  former  diforders,  and  Peter  privately  iavitej 
JcciavQoli  tp  come  to  his  houfe  at  Caffagivoh^  to  confult  witb 
him  about  the  reformation  of  the .  ftate }  and  according  tQ 
Machiavel  ^^  they  had  refolved  to  recal  all  the  exiles,  and  ^ 
ie^h        fcprefs  the  fury  of  the  faflious  citizens,  wben/*rf^  de  MeJii 

died,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  a£e« 

cndreflec'     When  a  great  family  or  man  is  ill«ftrious  for  private  vir* 

tions  o/t  his  tixes^  their  public  conduft  often  meets  with  applaufe  that  it 

fbaraSer.  doesinot  deferve.    Nothing  feems  to  be  more  certain^  than 

that  the  fundamental  conftitution  of  Fkience  bad  been  more 

than  once  fubverted  by  the  two  laft  heads  of  the  houfe  of 

Medici,  and  that  Peter  particularly  had  been  too  inflexibie 

and  vindictive  againft  fome  of  the  greateft  and  wortbieft  jof 

^  Machiavel,  book  vii. 
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the  Fbnmines.  Ho  faw  bis  error  when  it  was  too  late  to 
mend  it;  and  he  would  gladly  kavereinftated  in  their  country 
the  very  men  whom  he  had  put  fome  years  before  fo  ignomi-  ; 
)iiouiIy  fpurned  out  of  it.  In  other  refpe^is,  Piter  feems  to 
have  been  no  unworthy  defcendant  of  his  race.  In  his  perfon 
he  appears  to  have  been  brave  and  refolute.  The  unpopu- 
larity into  which  he  fell  at  one  part  of  his  life,  proceeded 
from  his  tnifting  too  much  to  his  father's  friends ;  and  to  thia  ^ 

he  was  partly  obliged,  by  his  not  being  able,  thro'  his  infir- 
mities*, to  look  into  his  own  aiFairs  in  perfon.  He  certainly 
wiflied  as  well  to  his  country  as  the  violence  of  the  factions 
formed  again  ft  him  gave  hitn  leave;  and  he  had  tlie  art» 
when  her  original  conftitution  was  refiored,  ftill  to  retain 
his  influence  and  authority  in  the  fiate.  He  was  buried  near 
his  father  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  with  vaft  pomp. 

Several  other  deaths  of  great  confequence  happened  in 
Italy  at  the  fame  time,  particularly  thofe  of  BorfodEfte^ 
marquis  of  i^^rr/jrj,  who  was  fucceedcd  by  his  fon  Hercules^ 
^nd  of  Gififwnd  of  Riminiy  whofe  fon  and  fuqiceflbr  was  jRa- 
kert.  The  next  death  of  confequence  was  that  of  pope  Paul  If. 
which  happened  in  147 1.  He  was  fucceeded  hySixtuslV.  one 
of  the  moft  cnterprifing  pontiffs  that  had  ever  mpurited  the  pa-  ^'  ^* 
paljhrone,  apd  likewife  one  of  the  moft  fuccefsful,  though  ^  j^^y^\f 
inan  of  no  family,  and  of  as  little  virtue:  he  owed  his  ad-  ^^^^^  ^^ 
vancement  to  hypocrify,  and  the  appearance  of  fan£lity.^^/„^^j^ 
He  had  two  fons,  Peter  and  Girolamoy  whom  he  called  his 
nephews :  "he  made  the  former  a  cardinal,  an  order  which 
now  appeared  in  its  greateft  luftre :  he  Vtxx^^di  Antonio  Orde* 
kffoi  the  city  of  Forli^  which  his  family  had  poflefied  many 
years,  and  gave  it  to  Girolamoy  who  likewife  received  the  city 
of  Imola  in  dower  with  his  wife  Catharine^  natural  daughter 
(p  the  duke  oi  Milan.  In  (hort,  the  luflre  and  power  of  the 
popedom  never  had  been  fo  high  as  now ;  and  it  was  owing  to 
a  caufe  that  natural]|f  ought  to  have  contributed  to  dimmi(h 
both,  I  mean  the  growing  power  of  the  infidels,  who  were 
now  maders  of  Negropbnte,  The  confternation  this  occa- 
fioned  m  Europe^  but  more  pardcularly  in  Italy ^  united  the 
Chriftian  princes  amongft  themfelves ;  and  all  turned  their 
eyes  towards  the  pope,  for  flopping  the  progrefs  of  the  infi- 
dels, which  could  only  be  done  by  his  bulls  and  exhorta- 
tions. Neither  PW II.  nor  Sixfus  IV,  had  any  fuch  inten- 
tion I  but  they  were  of  great  ufe  tb  princes  who  vvanted  to 
raife  armies,  and  maintain  them  cheap,  under  pretence  of 
crufades ;  for  after  that  pretence  was  dropt,  the  pope  gene- 
rally gave  thofe  princes  who  favoured,  them  moft,  an  indul- ' 
|encc  or  power  to  apply  it^  their  cvyn  private  purpofes  what 
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number  of  troops  fo  raifcd  they  pleafed.    Thus  moft  of  the 
Chriftian  potentates,   about  this  timej  found  their  account  in 
paying  a  mod  flavifh  fubmiffion  to  the  fee  of  Rrnie^    which 
the  popes,  efpecially  the  Italians^  well  knew  bow  to  improve 
to  the  utmoft. 
Pctcr^f-       PETER  de  Meiiicl  left  two  fons,'  Lorenzo  and  Giulian^ 
0Hledhy    bptb  of  them,  particularly  the  eldeft,  of  great  hopes,  but  as 
bis  fwe      yet  too  young  for  taking  into  their  own  hands  the  reins  of 
Jom.  government.     Not  only  the  people  of  W<9r^«f^  therefore,  but 

moft  of  the  princes  of  Italy ^  turned  their  eyes  upon  Thomas 
Soderini^  who  was  then  the  leading  man   in  Plorenciy  and  as 
fuch  paid  him  their  compliments ;  bui  Thomas  gave  on  that 
occadon  a  noble  and  difmterefted  proof  of  the  attachment  he 
had  always  profefled  to  the  family  of  Medici:   He  did  not  even 
i|eign  to  anfwer  the  letters  of  felicitation   which  the  Itahan 
princes  fent  to  him ;  and  he  took  sill  occafions  to  recommend 
the  fons  o^ Peter  de  Medici  to  his  fellow- citizens,  as  the  pro- 
per objedls  of  their  love  and  regard.     At  laft,*  that  he  might 
confirm  them  in  their  interefts,  he  fummoned  the  heads  of 
gll  the  Florentine  nobility  to  the  convent  of  S,  Antonh^  and 
prefehted  to  thern  the  two  young  noblemen;  requefting  theirf 
to  maintain  them  in  the  full  pofTeffion  of  the  honour  anif 
authority  of  their  houfe,  as  being  the  fureft  means  of  cotj- 
'   fultirig  the  tranquillity  and  independency  of  Florence  \  addirfgi 
•-•    •    that  evefy  6ther  power  fet  up  in  the  ftate,   than  that  of  the  . 
Medici  family,  muft  be  tumulruoos  and  ftiort-lived.     H)omai 
having  finifted  his  fpeech,  Lotenzo^^  the  eldeft  brother,  ad* 
F'delif   ,/'^'"^^^5  '^P  aflembly  in  fo  manly,  yet  moving  a  manner,  as  to 
^Qjjgj.-^j     convince  them  that  he  would  one  day  become  an  honour  and 
$0  them,      ornament  to  his  country;  infomuch  that  all  prefent  before 
the  aflembly  broke  up,  fwore  folemnly.to  ftand  by  Lorenz9 
and  his  brother,  as  if  they  were  their  own  children  ;    while 
the  two  brothers  promifed  to  obey  the  nobility  prefent  as  their 
fathers;    and  from  thenceforth  thofe  you^ig  men  were  looked 
upon  as  the  princes,  or  leading  perfons  of  (he  city,  and  they 
were  fo  wife  as  to  be  direfted  by  Thomas  Sodetini, 
Cofi/piraci      WHILE  everything  was  thus  quiet  in  Florence^  a*  dangcr- 
a^ainfi       ^us  conrpiracy  broke  ovit  in  its  territory.     The  two  heads  of 
Prato,        the  family  o(  NarcU  had,  during  the  late  commotions,  been 
firft  banifhed,   and  then  declared  rebels;  their  names  were 
Ellvejler  and  Bernardo.    The  latter  being  poor^  head-ftrong, 
and  refolute,  confulted  how  he  might  raife  a  war  in  Tufianyy 
that  might  weaken  and  divide  his  countrymen.     Having  ma- 
ny acquaintances  amongft  the  Pi/hians^  a  people  remarkably 
turbulent  and  warlike,  efpecially  in  the  family  of  Palandriy 
who  had  a  great  eftate  in  the  country  of  Pijloiay  he  confulted 
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Wkh  them  how  he  could  furprife  PratOi  another  city  and 
diftrift  belonging  to  the  Florentines.  He  was  encouraged  in 
his  defign  by  the  difcontents  which  appeared  agairift  the  Flo^ 
rentlne  magiftrates  in  Ptjioia^  and  like  wife  in  Prato;  and  he 
opened  his  mind  upon  the  fub}c£l  to  Diotifahi,  to  know  his  . 
^opinion,  whether  he  was  to  expedi  fupport  froni  other  ftates 
and  princes /if  he  fliould  fucceed  in  furprifmg  Prato  ?  Dioti- 
falvi  thought  the  attempt  was  both  hazardous  and  improbable  ; 
but  glad  of  every  opportunity  to  be  revenged  upon  his  coun- 
trymen, he  diflembled  his  fentiments,  and  undertook  to  en- 
gage both  the  Ferrarefe  and  the  Bolognefe  to  fend  affiftance  to 
iernarJoy  if  he  could  furprife  Prato^  and  maintain  pofleiEon 
of  it  fifteen  days.  Upon  this  affurancc,  Bernardo  fecretly  re- 
newed his  application  to  the Palandri  family y  who  promifed  to 
back  him  5  and  repairing  privately  to  ^rato,  he  formed  a 
fmall  party  of  the  difcontented,  who  engaged  to  favour  hrs 
admiffion  into  the  town.  As  the  force  with  which  Bervareb 
propofcd  to  execute  this  cnterprize  was  very  difproportioned 
'to  its  importance  and  danger,  he  proceeded  by  ftratagem: 
he  knew  that  in  time  of  peace  the  governors  of  the  towns  m 
[Tufiany  2XC  not  very  fcrupulous  of  admitting  the  inhabitants 
by  night ;  and  it  was  agreed  between  him  and  his  party  in 
PratOy  that  they  (hould  be  in  arms  by  a  certain  hour,  to  fa- 
\our  his  entrance,  when  he  {hould  prefent  himfelf  before  the 
'town,  and  Diottfalvi  was  pundlually  informed  of  all  that 
IpaflTed.  ;     ' 

All  the  force  that  Bernardo  could  colleS,  confifted  o{*winch  is 
about  one  hundred  horfe,  and  being  exa£t  to  his  time,  one  of  ^s''^/^^'^^^* 
his  party  within  the  place  applied  to  Cefar  Petrucciy  the  F/o-  ^''^  f^ 
rentine  governor,  for  the  keys  of  the  gates  to  admit  a  citizen,  '^w^''^  • 
an3  Petrucd  readily  fent  them  by  one  of  his  own  fervants,  '^"  ^"* 
whom  the  cprifpirators  fecured  before  he  reached  the  gat^,  "'^  ^  ' 
and  forcing  the  keys  from  him,  they  admitted  Bernardo  and 
his  attendants  into  the  town,  where  he  was  joined   by  the 
other  confpirators.     They  then  divided  themfelvcs  into  two 
parties;  one  of  them  headed  hy  Silve/ier,  z  Prafonefe^  who 
furprifed  the  citadel,  and  the  other  by  Bernardo^  who  took 
poflfeffion  of  the  palace,  and  made  Petrucd  and  his  family 
prifoners.     After  this  they  ran  through  the  town  and  pro- 
claimed liberty;  but  no  fooner  did  day  break,  than  the  inha- 
bitants, rather'amazed  at  thart  favouring  the  revolution,  af- 
.fembled  in  the  market-place  without  joining  Bernardo,    The 
?dminiftration  of   the  civil  government  of  Prato  was  held 
under  the  Florentines  by  eight  of  the  citizens,  who  immedi- 
.  atcly  met  in  their  palace  to  deliberate  how  to  behave.     By 
this  time  Bernardo  and  liis  party,  afcfer  travcrfmg  the  town, 
6     -  found 
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found  that  they  had  been  joined  by  few  or  none  of  the  iiAu^ 
hitants  s  and  therefore,  as  his  laft  tentative,  he  demanded  to 
be  admitted  to  a  conference  with  the  eight  magifirates. 
This  being  granted,  be  declared,  that  he  wanted  Co  refcue 
them  from  ilavery,  and  to  reftore  them  to  their  ancient  liber- 
ties :  he  expatiated  upon  the  glory  that  ivould  attend  tikk 
Joining  him :  he  laid  before  them  the  certainty  of  being  fijc- 
coured,  if  they  would  hold  out  the  place  but  for  a  few  days  j 
and  he  afllired  them,  that  they  would  be  fupported  by  a 
ilrong  party  in  Florence^  who  were  ready  to  declare  for  tbem 
as  foon  as  they  heard  that  the  townfmen  joined  him. 

The  magiftrates  anfwered  with  great  fteadinefs,  that  the 
Flonntini  government  had  always  been  fucb,  as  to  give  them 
noreafonfor  revolting  from  its  they  therefore  thought  that 
his  beft  courfe  would  be  to  abandon,  his  defperate  enterprizc^ 
Co  releafe  the  podefta  and  his  familyi  and  to  leave  the  town. 

^  Bernardo  was  fo  far  from  following  this  advice,  that  he  gave 
immediate  orders  for  bringing  forth  the  podefla,  and  hangtqg 
him  before  the  windows  of  the  palace.  This  inhuman  cool- 
mand  VKas  on  the  point  of  being  executed.  The  podefta  a^ 
Deared  at  the  window  with  the  halter  about  his  neck,  but 
before  he  was  turned  off,  addreffing  himfelf  to  Bernado^  he 
.put  him  in  mind  of  his  folly  in  ordering  him  to  be  hange^ 
by  aflUring  bim,  that  his  murder  woula  render  the  Praibmfi 
his  irreconcileable  enemies ;  and  that  if  he  granted  himhb 
life,  he  had  a  chance  of  accompIi{hing  his  defi^n,  becaufe  be 
(the  podefta)  would  be  then  able  to  do  him  fervice. 

This  artful  fpeech  faved  the  podcfta's  life.  Bernard 
thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  to  take  his  advice ;  and 
after  obliging  him  to  harangue  the  people  in  favour  of  the 
confpiracy,  he  re-committed  him  tQ  prifon.  By  this  time 
the  inhabitants,  having  recovered  from  their  confternatioo, 
and  feeing  what  a  defpicable  handful  followed  Bernardoy  th^ 

,  began  to  look  upon  the  confpiracy  rather  as  ridiculous  than 
dangerous;  and  the  Florentines^  who  then  lived  at  Prato^  with 
Che  beft  a^eded  citizens,  putting  themfelves  under  the  com- 
inand  of  Georgio  Ginori^  a  knight  of  Rhodes^  attacked  5fr* 

,nardo  as  he  was  haranguing  the  -people  in  the  market-place, 
wounded  and  took  him  prifoner,  releafed  the  podefta,  and 
cither  ki^ed  or  took  prifoners  the  reft  of  the  confpirators. 
Florence  was  filled  with  moft  difmal  relations  of  this  confpi- 
racy, which  reprefented  the  place  to  be.  taken,  the^  podefta 
and  his  family  to  be  put  to  death,  the  Pijioians  all  in  arms, 
and  many  of  the  Florentines  themfelves  to  favour  the  revolt. 
The  magiftrates  imiflediatcly  ordered  as  many  troops  as  the 
Ihortnefs  of  the  time  would  permit  to  be  got  together,  and 
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|*re  Ae  Cdtuma^id  of  them  to  Robert  dr  St.  SeVerintr^  wha 

Was  reckoned  to  be  a  rgood  dflicer,  with  orders  to  march  di- 

feftly  towards  Prtfftf  5  hit  he  foon  had  reafon  to  return,  by 

fhe  Dews  which  met  him  from  Peifucci  on  the  road.    When  Death  of 

Berhdrdo  Was  brought  to  Florence^  being  queilioned  by  the  tht  chief 

liiagiffratcs  about  the  madnefs  of  his  attempt^  he  excufed  It^onfpir^mr^ 

by  (kying,  that  he  chofe  to  die  in  Florence  rather  than  live 

In  exile,  and  th^t  his  latter  end&ould  be  fignalized  by  fome 

Memorable  event. 

It  is  obferved  by  Machiavel*^  that  the  tranquility  xz^oitAChange  «r 
lo  Florence  by  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  her  govern-  the  man- 
tocnt,  and  the  defeat  of  the  ^bove  ill-judged  confpiracy,  in-  «^^  ^f  the: 
iroduced  an  alteration  '  of  manners  amdngft   the  citizens,  ^joreti- 
Their  drefi,  their  entertainments  of  all  kindsy  and  their  di-^^^*»~ 
terfions,  efpectally  amongil  the  younger  fort,  were  now  ex- 
travagant.   Their  eftatcs  w«re  loft  by  gaming,  or  fpent  upon  / 
*#omcn.    Jfew  modes  of  fpeech  and  talking  were  invented, 
^and  a  fareafiical  tarn  of  wit  was  introduced  into  eonverfation«. 
The  truth  is,  the  cultivation  of  the  polite  arts,  which  fiour- 
fihed  now  rnore  in  Florence  than  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Was,  perhaps,  of  do  fervice  to  the  morals  of  its  inhabitantSr 
'Whofe  efiates  could  afford  them  the  refinements  and  luxuries- 
^f  life,  efpecially  at  a  time  of  profound  tranquility  and  great 
©pulence.     But  thofe  abufes  and  innovations  were  greatly 
heightened  by  the  arrival  of  the  duke  and  duchefs  of  Milar^ 
at  Florence^  under  pretence  of  performing  a  vow  of  devotion.- 
They  were  attended  by  their  whole  court,  which  was  very 
i|)lcndid  ;    and  their  reception  was  equally  fo,  xht' Florentiner 
thinking  they  couM   liot   fufEciently  exprefs  their  gratitude    . 
for  fo  good  an  ally,  and  their  regard  for  fo  great  a  prince,r 
The  MUanefe  courtiers,  however,  though  Italtan^,  were  of  » 
very  diflPerent  caft  from  thofe  of.  the  rcfl  of  Europe ;  for,  tho*' 
«  was  Lent  time,  and  tho'  they  were  in  the  very  neighbour- 
^^ood  of  the  holy  fee,  they  would  tafle  nothing  but  flefli  and 
animal  food  of  all  kinds.    Public  exhibitions  we're  now  re- 
newed, for  the  entertainment  of  the  Hliiftrioua  gueflsj  and 
the  church  of  Sf,  Spirito  was  burnt  down,  in  reprefenting  in 
k  the  defcent  of  the  Hoty  Ghofl  upon  the  difciples;    fo  that 
When  the  court  of  Milan  left  Florence^  thofc^  extravagancies 
bad  proceeded  to  fuch  a  height,  that  a  fumptuary  law  was 
palTed,  by  the  intereft  of  the  more  wife  and  confiderate  citi* 
zeps,  for  reflraining  fuch  expences  in  time  to  come ;  and 
this  law  extended  not  only  to  apparel  and  emertainraents, 
but  to  funeral  expences.- 
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War  *witb  As  Lorenzo  de  Medici  advanced  in  years,  he  found  Mm&t/ 
Volterra.  more  and  more  uneafy  under  the  tutelage  of  Soderini^  aoi 
began  to  lifien  to  tbofe  who  advifed  him  to. throw  it  6£ 
A  difFerence  that  happened  at  this  time,  between  the  Fkrei' 
tines  and  the  Vokerransy  ferved  to  widen  the  breach.  A  mine 
ti  allum  was  difcovered  by  certain  private  citizens  of  Voherri^ 
who  applied  to  thofe  of  Florence  for  iheir  afliftance  and  pro- 
teftion  in  working  the  mine.  The  community  of  Volterra  at 
lirfl  difregardcd  this  undertaking ;  but,  perceiving  What  pro- 
fits arofe  from  it,  they  claimed  the  mine  i^.  lying  in  grouDdi 
belonging  to  the  public,  and  fent  a  deputation  to  florm^ 
ivho  made  that  demand.  The  matter  was  referred  to  i  conlr 
mittee  of  citizens,  who  reported  it  as  their  opinion,  that  di^ 
claim  of  the  Volterrahs  was  unjufl,  and  that  as  private  po- 
fons  had  been  at  the  trouble  ana  expence  of  working  themioQ 
it  was  their  property,  they  paying  only  fome  aicknowledgmeiit 
to  the  community,  becaufe  it  lay  iii  their  grounds.  Thisr^ 
port  threw  the  city  of  Volterra  into  a  flam6,  the  people  in^ 
fiding  upon  the  mine  being  delivered  up  to  them;  and  tte 
proprietors  Urging  the  expences  they  had  teen  at  in  wort' 
sng  it,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Florentines  in  their  favour* 
Thoie  difpiites  produced  tumults,  in  which  a  citizen  of  ran^ 
one  Pecorinoy  was  killed,  the  houfes  of  many  of  his  pari] 
were  facked  or  burnt,  and  the  fives  of  the  Florentine  magi< 
ftrates,  who  fefidcd  there,  were  endangered.  Thofe  diforto 
produced  another  deputation  from  Volterra  to  Florence  i  awf 
the  deputies,  by  orders  of  their  principals,  declared,  that  tb, 
maintaining  their  citizens  in  their  ^ight^,  vjra^  the  pric6  of 
their  fubjedtion  to  Florence. 

THOMAS  SODFlRiStlztidLorenzoJeMdiciSiy 
fered  upon  this  occafion.  The  former  was  of  opinion,  thil, 
the  Volterrms  ought  to  be  grailified,  and  thai  the  flames  rf 
war,  raifed  fo  hear  thenifelves,  might  reach  Florence,  He 
urged  the  reftiefs  ambition  of  the  pope  ;  his  cohnedtipnswidi 
the  king  of  Naples^  who  was  a  powerful  prince ;  and  the  oo^* 
certainty  of  FloNhte  being  fupported  by  the  Venetians^  or  tW 
duke  o^  Milan^  as  neither  the  good  faith  of  the  forihef,  tk 
the  courage  of  the  latter,  w^S  to  be  depended  od;  aiidcOQ" 
eluded  with  obferving,  that  a  lean  peace  was  preferable  k 
a  fat  viiSory.  Lorenzo  de  Medici^  on  the  other  hand,  urge^ 
that  if  the  infolence  of  the  Volterrahs  went  unpuniflicd,  all 
other  ftates  and  places  in  fubjedlion  or  dependence  to  Florpliu% 
would  follow  their  example  ;  and  that  they  pev'er  would  be 
without  pretexts  for  fo  doing.  JLcrehto^s  opiriioi!  prevailed; 
and  the  Florentine  fenate  fent  back  the  Volterran  deputies  wift 
this  anfwer,  that  they  muft  either  fi^bmlt  to  the  terms  pre- 
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icrlted  them,  ox  prepare  for  a  war.  The  Volterrahs  chofi 
the  latter,  and  applied  for  aiSftance  to  the  princes  and  ftates  ' 
of  Itafy^  whO)  all  but  the  Si^nnefe  and  the  lord  of  Pimbino, 
were  deaf  to  their  reprefentations.  All,  therefore,  the  Fei-' 
terrans  could  do,  waa  to  fortify  their  city,  and  to  hire  one 
thoufand  mercenaries  for  defending  it^ 

In  the  mean  while  the  FlonfttimSy  fenfible  feow  dangerous  whici  i^ 
delays  are  in  fuch  cafes,  raifed  an  army  of  ten  thbufand  footfacM. 
and  two  thoufand  horfe,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to 
their  general  Fnderick^  lord  of  Vrhino^  who  immediately  re- 
duced all  the  open  country  of  Volterraj  and  laid  fiege  to  the 
city  itfelf,  which  he  battered  with  great  violence  on  its  moft 
acceflible  fide.  Upon  this  the  Folterran  mercenaries,  in  a 
manner,  deferted  the  defence  of  the  city;  but  were  veiy  for* 
ward  in  infuhing  the  citizens,  who  made  the  beft  refinance 
)they  could  ;  but  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Florentifies,  No  capitulation  having  been  made,  the  magi- 
firacy  of  V§lterra  was  diflblved,  and  the  city  given  up  for  k 
whole  day  to  the  plunder  of  the  Florentina^  who  were  joine^. 
by  the  foldiers  who  had  been  hired  to  defend  it.  The 
news  of  this  Aiccefs  was  received  with  great  joy  at  Florence^ 
and  Soderini  was  infulted  upon  it  by  the  friends  of  Lorenzo  di 
Medicu  IThe  ev^nt,  however,  did  not  alter  that  wife  man's 
opinion.  He  declared,  that  he  looked  upon  the  conqueft  of 
Volttrra  to  be  a  Jofs  rather  than  an  acquiiltion  to  Florence^ 
Ivhich  might  have  been  benefited  by  it,  had  it  been  taken  by 
tapitulatiod  \  but  thatj  as  it  was  taken  by  fack,  it  would,  in 
time  of  war,  be  a  thorn  in  the  fides  of  the  J^loreniines^  and  la 
time  of  peace  a  ufelefs  burden  upon  them.  . 

The  ambitiori  of  pope  Sixius  every  day  difclofed  itielf  more  JmhitM 
atid  more.  His  profefled  defign  was  to  re-annejj  ^o  lii^  cf  the pofei 
ih\xxt\i  all  the  territories  and  places  that  ever  had  belonged 
to  her;  and  with  that  view  he  had  ({ormed  SpolettOi  and 
laid  fiege  td  Ctiia  di  Cajielloj  then  in  pofletfion  of  Nicolo  Ft^ 
UUu  This  nbbleman  was  the  intimate  friend  oi  Lorenzo  di 
Medkiy  who,  upon  b!s  application  to  himj  fept  him  fome 
affiftance;  a  proceeding  which  laid  the  foundation  of  manjr 
calamities  to  the  houfe  of  Medici.  The  pope  took  the 
'  jlace,  and  fedt  his  fon  Peter y  whom  he  had  created  cardi^ 
nal  ofSiJIoy  to  endeavour  to  form  a  league  amongft  the  7/^- 
lutn  princes  againft  Floreme*,  This  cainiirial,  under  all  the 
aifadvairitaged  of  tirth  and  education,  which  was  in  a  con- 
vent, had  gteat  abilities  both  for  peace  and  war,  and  an 
jjual  (hare  of  iambitiori ;  fo  that  his  father  employed  him  as 
his  chief  confident  arid  firft  miniffcr..  Under  pretence  of  Aq^ 
bg  Hpftour  to*  the  nuptials  of  the  marquis  of  Ferrdra^  he 
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made  a  kind  of  a  tour  through  Lomhardy^  and  other  parts  of 
Italy^  and  particularly  to  Venice ,  which  he  wanted  to  engage 
in  the  league  againft  i\\t  Florentines.     But,  by  this  time,  both 
"'the  Venetians  and  the  duke  of  Aft  Ian  were  alarmed  at  the 
annbition,  and  the  great  progrefs  of  the  pope,  when  fervd 
by  fuch  a  counfellor  and  minifter ;  and  the  former,  it  is  faid, 
fecretly  gave  him  poifon,  which,  upon  his  return  to  Rom^ 
y  put  an  end  to  his  life.     After  this  the  Florentines  joined  io  ao 
^alliance  with  the  duke  of  Milan  and  the  Venetians  \    but  tiooe 
was  left  for  the  pope  and  the  king  6t  Naples  to  accede  to  it 
Parties '     Another  league  was  formed  between  the  above  three  con- 
and  in-      trading  powers,  into  which  they  invited  iHe  leffef  ftatca  ta 
tr/gues  in   enter,  for  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  in  Itafyy  whick 
Italy.         yf2LS  endangered  by  a  new  difpute  between  the  king  of  Napb 
and  the  Venetians,     The  former  laid  claim  to   the  iflandof 
Cyprusy  which  the  latter  was  in  pofleffion  of ;    stnd  the  pope 
taking  the  king's  part,  all  Italy  was  engaged  in  the  quarti 
Frederick  of  Urbino  ftill  cpntinued  to  head  the  Florenlm  ar- 
my ;    and  his  reputation  as  a  general  was  fo  high,  that  the 
pope  and  Ferdinand  offered  .him  very  high  terms  to  enter 
into  their  fervicc.     Vrhino  made  fome  difficulty  of  this;  i»l 
the  pope  prevailed  upon  him  to  undertake  a.  journey  to  ^#- 
plesy  which  the  Florentines  as  flrenuoufly  endeavoured  to  dit 
fuade  him  from,  by  putting  him  in  mind  of  the  fate  pfJotA 
Picinino.     Frederick^  however,  went  to  Naples f  where  he  w« 
received  with  a  profiifion  of  honours,  and  accepted  of  tbe 
propofed  fervice,   and  thus  became  general  o(  the  league 
againft  the  Florentines. 
New  al'        Notwithstanding  thofc  difpofitions,  and  the  dread  or 
limces.      ambition  of  all  the  parties  concerned  in  theni,  no  war  broke 
out  in  Italy  for  two  years;  but  every  thing  was  managed  io 
the  way  of  intrigue  or  negotiation.     The  Florentines  took 
into  their  pay,  as  their  general,  Robert  of  Rimini^  renewed 
their  league  with  the  Perugians^  and  entered  into  new  con- 
hedtions  with  the  government  ofFaenTui,     The  pope  and  die 
king,  on  the  other  hand,  ftrove  all  they  could  to  detach  the 
Venetians  from  the  Florentines^  as  being  the  only  means  of  main- 
taining thepopc^'s  late  acquifitions  to  the  church,  and  of  pre- 
ferving  his  fon  Gtrolamo  in  the  polTeflion  of  his  eftates  in  the 
Romagna. 

CHARLESy  the  youngeft  fon  of  the  famous  ^mi/i, 
tvas  ftill  alive,  and  had,  for  fome  years,  ferved  in  the  Vetu- 
iian  armies.  The  time  of  his  engagements  being  expired,  he 
refufcd  to  renew  them,  and  informed  the  Venetians  that  be 
defigned  to  attempt  to  recover  his  right  to  Perugia,  which 
was  his  inheritance  from  his  father.    The  Venetians  con- 
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femd  to  this,  notwithftanding  the  league  between  the  PerU^ 
gians  and  the  Florentines,  The  latter  lo  flrenuouily  fupported 
the  former,  that  Charles^  defpairing  of  making  any  progre6 
again/l  them,  turned  his  army  againtt  the  Sicmicfi,  His  pre^ 
text  was,  that  they  were  debtors  to  his  father,  for  fervices 
done  their  ftate ;  and  he  attacked  them  (o  furioufly,  as  lo  put 
'their  govern a>ent  in  great  danger.  The  Siennefe.  upon  this, 
Yrom  their  natural  inclination  always  to  believe  the  worft  of 
the  Flor£ntinc5^Qovt\^W\i\t^  of  them  to  the  pope  and  the  king 
vf  Naph's,  alledoing,  that  all  the  misfortunes  of  6VV«r;7tf  were 
-owing  to  the  Ftorentines  havina:  petfuaded  Charles  to  attack 
fthem,  in  (lead  of  the  Perugians.  They  fcnt  deputies  to  Fl.renu 
^"with  the  like  complaints.  The  Florentines  not  only  firmly 
denied  the  charge;  but,  to  prove  their  innocence,  ordered  aa 
3|mbafiy  to  be  fent  to  Charles^  requiring  him  to  abandon  his  ex- 
gpedition  againft  the  Siennefe^  under  pain  of  their  difpleafure* 
^t  is  probable,  that  this  ambafly  was  more  the  efFedt  of  the  . 
fear  of  a  confederacy  againft  them,  than  of  any  regard  they 
;4ad  for  the  Siennefe  :  for  though  Charles  was  obliged  to 
liibmit,  yet  he  reproached  the  Florentines  as  cov;ards,  and 
tnemies  to  themfelves ;  bccaufe,  as  he  gave  out,  he  intended 
fc)  have  delivered  up  the  city  of  Sienna^  which  he  was  upon 
the  point  of  taking,  to  the  Florentines ;  a  prefent  we  cannot 
•iveli  imagine  he  would  have  made  ihem,  but  upon  Jbme  pre- 
vious contract.  •  The  Siennefe  were  fo  much  of  that  opiuion, 
that  they  did  not  even  thank  the  Florentines  for  their  deli- 
verance, though  apparently  it  was  owing  to  them.  But  an 
amazing  revolution  now  happened  in  AJilan^  in  the  following 
bianner.  .  ^ 

GJL  E  AZ  Z  O  duke  of  Milan  was,  accoiding  to  fome  ChuraSef 
*?riters,  the  pldure  of  one  of  the  tyrants  of  antiquity.  His 
bve  of  money  was  the  fourcc  of  his  misfbnunes,  as  it  led  hirrt 
to  violate  the  honour  of  his  greateft  fubjecis,  in  the  mo(t 
{endcr  point.  He  generally  ruined  thofe  whom  he  injured  ; 
fome  of  them  he  put  to  death,  and  others  he  deprived  of  their 
Kghts  and  pofleflions,  that  none  of  them  might  retain  in 
ht\x  hands  the  means  of  refentment.  At  home  he  was  def- 
potic;  abroad  he  was  powerful  in  his  relations  and  alliances  ;, 
ind  the  inftruments  of  his  tyranny  being  likewife  the  corii- 
panions  of  his  pleafures,  no  time  was  left  hun  for  reflexion • 
Bis  cruelty  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  torture  thofe  whom  he  put 
o  death  ;  and  it  was  even  faid,  that  he  difpatched  out  of  the 
»rorId  his  own  mother,  becaufe  he  thought  her  an  obftaclo 
to  the  perpetration  of  his  crimes.  Notwithftanding  all  this 
romplicated  guilf,  Galeazzo^  perhaps,  might  have  reigned 
\Xki  died  in  peace,  had  he  not  openly  gloried  in  bis  vices* 
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and  pubKflied  to  all  the  World  the  names  of  thoie  whofebeis 
^,        .    he  had  difhonoured. 

oftheduki  ^  SCHOOL-MASTER,  a  profcffion  at  that  time  cxcrcifed 
^  Milan.  ^"  ^^^^  fomettmes  by  the  greateft  minifters  of  fiate,  andheU 
in  the  higheft  efteem,  became  an  inftrument  in  deliveriog 
the  world  from  this  monfler.  His  name  was  Cola^  a  nathri 
of  Mantua^  to  wbofe  leflons  the  nobleft  youths  in  Afilan  it- 
paired.  He  was  a  'man  of  learning  ;  but  had  applied  himfelflb 
much  to  reading,  ftudying,  and  teaching  the  Greek  and  Rma 
claffics,  that  he  became  an  enthufiaft  in  favouc  of  republicas 
government.  The  general  topics  on  which  he  declaimdi 
was  the  unhappinefs  of  being  governed  by  a  fingle  man,  wbofc 
Tubjeds  were  bis  flaves  and  beafts  of  burden,  and  the  glory  (i 
being  born  in  a  republic,  where  alone  true  merit  and  virtue 
met  with  prote£lion,  rewards,  and  honours ',  and  be  endea- 
voured  to  prove  from  hiftory,  that  the  greateft  men  of  ail 
ages  were  republicans.  He  had  three  noble  pupils,  Gievm. 
Andrea  Latnpognamy  Carlo  V'lfconti^  and  Girolamo  Olgki^ 
whofe  brains  wefe  touched  by  his  repeated  declamations;  aod 
to  them  he  opened  himfelf  without  referve,  by  acknowledj- 
ing  that  he  meant  all  he  faid  ihould  be  applied  to  their  fo* 
Vereign  the  duke  of  Milan;  and  that  the  moft  giprious  adion 
human  nature  could  perform,  was  to  remove  a  tyrant  oat  d 
the  world.  The  noblemen  were  too  young  as  yet  to  cxeco» 
hisdod^rine,  by  afTailinating  their  fovereign ;  but  he  obtaiaed 
from*  them  a  promife  that  they  would  do  it,  and  thereby  de- 
liver their  country  as  foon  ^  their  (Irength  and  age  wouM 
permit  them.  This  refolution,  inftead  of  being  weakened, 
was  every  day  ftrengthened  in  them,  by  the  growing  vices 
and  tyranny  of  the  duke,  and  by  the  private  mjuries  be  is* 
^'    '  Aided  upon  their  perfons,  particularly  by  his  amours  in  tte 

families  of  Vifconti  and  OlgiatOy  and  by  keeping  Andrea  fiom 
the  poffeilion  of  the  abbey  of  Miramondo^  which  had  been 
given  hitii  by  the  pope,  on  the  refignation  of  a  kinfman. 
,  The  defign  being  thus  fixed,  the  chief  care  of  the  confpi* 
rators  was  to  make  fure  of  their  blow,  rather  than  to  guarl 
againft  theconfequences;  but  they  were  far  from  negUfiinj 
even  thofc ;  for  they  vainly  imagined  that  the  moment  the 
tyrant  was  difpatched,'  their  countrymen  would  unanifnouOf 
embrace  their  liberty.  The  frequent  meetings  they  hcM, 
Created  no  fufpicions  at  the  duke's  court,  where  their  andcBt 
friendfliip  and  intimacy  was  well  known.  In  thofe  mcetiflgs 
they  generally  pradlifed  upon  one  another,  with  their  daggcn 
in  their  (heaths,  the  methods  of  giving  the  moft  mortal 
blows>  and  of  ftabbing  the  moft  vulnerable  parts  of  the  body. 
Being  complete  in  this  excrcife,  their  next  dcUbcratioa  w'" 
6  to 
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to  fix  on  the  fpot  of  aifaf&nadon,  which  they  refolved  Ihbuld 
be  when  the  duke  went  to  St.  Stephen's  church  in  proceffion 
upon  that  faint's  day.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  opened 
their  real  xlefign  to  any  of  their  friends;  but,  as  arms  at 
this  time  were  almoft  the  only  laws  )cnown  to  the  Italian 
fiates,  they  found  pretexts  for  perfuading  many  of  their  com- 
panions to  ^rm  themfelvesy  and  their  fervants,  and  to  attend 
them  to  5/.  Stephen*B  church  on  that  day,  where  they  pro- 
ofed to  pay  their  rcfpeGs  to  the  duke  before  they  fet  out 
upon  an  expedition,  which  they  pretended  •was  to  affift  a 
friend,  who  bad  foipe  differences  with  his  neighbours  in  the 
^ountry.  They  ufed  other  ftratagems  and  pretexts  for  aflem- 
bling,  at  the  fame  place  and  time,  aU  who  they  thought 
Would  join  rtiem  when  the  blow  was  (Iruck.  Some  pruden- 
tial cooliderations  likewife  mingled  in  their  plan.  The  A^^- 
hnefi  at  that  time  were  afflifted  with  famine,  and  the  confpi- 
l^atoTS  propofed  to  give  up  the  palaces  of  the  moil  obnoxious 
ti  the  duke's  favourites,  to  be  plundered  by  the  people. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  St.  Stephen's  day,  the  three  con- 
fpirators  met  in  the  church  ;  and  one  of  them,  Giovanni  An* 
irea^  moft  devoutly  prayed,  after  he  had  heard  mafs,  before 
|tn  image  of  St.Ambrofe,  the  tutelar  faint  oi  Milan.  They  . 
then  took  the  ftands  they  had  pitched  upon  ;  and  when  the 
^uke  entered  the  church,  Lampognano  and  Ofgiato  wounded 
him,  with  their  daggers,  which  were  fo  fhort  that  they  were 
concealed  in  their  fieeves,  in  the  throat,  br^aft,  add  belly,  as 
fyconti  did  in  the  back ;  fo  th^t  he  inftantly  expired  with  the 
Words,  *«  Oh  Lady  fave  me  !"  The  bye-ftanders,  far  from 
fcjoicing  at  the  tyrant's  death,  revenged  it  by  killing  Lam-^ 
fognano  and  Vijfconti.  Olgiato  efcaped,  and  for  fome  time 
lurked  about  difguifed  like  a  friar ;  but  being  difcovered,  he 
fttffercd  death,  under  exquifite  tortures^  though  he  was  fto 
more  than  twenty-three  years  of  age,  with  incredible  refo-? 
lution,  comforting  himfelf  by  repeating,  from  the  Latin  claf- 
fics,  verfes,  and  fentiments  fuiting  to  his  attempt  and  fate^ 
The  affaffiqation,  however,  was  far  from  producing  th^e  ef- 
fcSs  the  confpir^tors  expefied.  Their  caufe  was  not  backed 
hy  a  fmgle  man,  and  the  public  feen[ied  to  have  no  fentiments 
put  thofe  of  deteftation  for  the  murderers. 

The  houfe  of  Medici  was  now,  viz,  in  1477,  poflefled  a.  I>; 
of  more  power  in  Florence  than  it  had  ever  been.  •  Its  branches  1477.* 
and  private  alliances  were  numerous  and  Well  cemented,  zn^  State  of 
Lorenzo  feemed  to  poflefs  the  popular  virtues  of  his  2Xi^  the  houfe  of 
wftors.  All  the  oppofition  which  his  father  had  met  with  Medicu 
contributed  to  Lorenzo's  greatnefs ;  for  they  whol  fecretly 
hated  ^nd  envied  him  durft  not  oppofe,  becaufc  they  well 
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knew  that  in  republics,  cfpccially  in  that  of  Florenu,  ihwc  \\ 
no  forgivenefs  amongli  fa£lions  \  and  they  had  feen  many  In- 
ilances  of  it  in  the  differences  between  the  Media  and  their 
aniagonifls.  This  flourifliing  ftate  of  the  houfe  of  MedLi 
cncreafcd  the  aveifion  of  the  pope  to  it,  and  niade  him  re- 
(olve,  if  poffible,  to  ruin  it.  The  archbifliop  of  Pifa^  who 
was  of  the  3^i://V/ family,  happening  about  this  time  toiJic, 
the  pope  i\om\t\'dttd'Giaccmo  Sahjwti^  a.profefled  and  deter- 
mined enemy  uf  the  houfe  of  Medici^  to  be  his  fucceffor, 
The  Florentines  remonflrated  ftrongly  againft  this  nomination; 
but  finding  all  their  efforts  vain,  they  refufed  tofuffer  W- 
viati  to  tjikc  poffeflion  of  his  new  dignity. 
Con/piracy  The  pope  afcribing  this  obftinacy  to  the  influence  of  tta 
Ugaiafi  it  houfe  of  Medici^  fet  up  againft  it  that  of  Pazzi,  the  feconi 
then  in  Florence  for  riches  and  authority.  The  head  of  tbij 
faatily  W2is  Jacob  Pazziy  who  had  received  fignal  honours  from 
the  people  ;  and  though  he  had  no  children  of  his  own  but 
a  natural  daughter,  he  had  feven  nephews,  William^  Franoi^ 
Renate,  John,  Andrew^  Nicholas ^  and  GaUatto,  Cojmk 
Medici  had,  from  a  fagacious  forefight  of  the  rivalOiip  be^ 
tween  the  two  houfcs,  given  his  niece  Biancha  to  /^7ffi« 
Paz^Jy  thereby  hoping  to  cement  the  intereft  of  the  two  ft- 
milies.  But  in  proportion  as  that  of  Paxzi  advanced  ill 
riches  and  popularity,  Lorenzo  de  Aledici  grew  the  more  jea- 
lous of  their  obtaining  amy  (hare  jn  the  government;  foihat 
Jacob  •  azzi  and  his  nephews,-notwithftanding  their  riches,  re- 
mained no  more  than  private,  though  illuftrious,  citizens  of 
Florence,  Their  rank,  however,  gave  them  a  right  to  be 
prefent  at  popular  aflemblies ;  but  the  magiftrates  >vho  pre* 
fided  there,  paid  little  or  no  regard  to  their  opinions.  Thq 
even  went  fo  far  as  to  fummoii  Francis  Pazzi,  who  happened 
to  refide  fome  time  at. Rome,  to  repair  to  Naples ;  a  procee(|^ 
*  ing  which  plainly  (liewed  they  either  were  jealous  of  his  bu- 
'  fmefs  at  Rome^  or  that  they  wanted  to  affront" th e  Ptf 22/ [a- 
mily.  ,  John  Pazzi^  another  of  the  nephews,  having  roar/i^*' 
the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Giovanni  Borromeo^  a  difpute  at 
Jaw, happened  between  the  daughter's  hufband  and  Bonomi^ 
nephew,  about  the  fucceffion  to  the  eftate  ot  BorromeOy  wbo 
way  now  dead  ;  and  the  caufe  was  given  in  favour  of  the  ne- 
phew by  the  judges,  not  quite  agreeably  to  the  principles  w 
juftice.  The  Pazzi  had  long  been  fecretly  exafpcrated  agaiod 
the  Medici;  but  as  there  was  no  difguifing  that  this  iniquitous 
fentence  was  procured  by  their  influenQe,  the  Paxs^i  loft  ^*' 
patience,  and  every  where  accufed  and  reproached  thcM^ 
/fict  for  their  injuftice  and  partiality  againft  their  family.  J^ 
Wj^s  looked  upon  by  Lorenzo  as  an  open  attack  upon  h'tsi^^' 

thorityj 
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hority>  and  was  far  ffoiii  producing  any  fte^  towards  an. 
Lqcommodarion.  Giulian  de  Midiciy  who  had  kfs  ambiVion^ 
ind  more»  fentiments  of  juilice,  than  his  brotheir^  often  re* 
^r«tted  the  breach,  between  the  two  families,  and  advifed  £^- 
tfizf  to  moderate  meafures :  but  the  latter^  who;  with  alt . 
'is  judgment^  was  young  and  fiery,  continued  flill  to  carry  it 
mh  a  high  hand  towards  the  i^tfza;/. 

FRANCIS  PJZZI,  the  moft  confiderable  of  all  iYtt  by  the  pope 
lephews  for  fpirit»  abilities,  and  wealth,  was  then  a  mtx-andthe 
banc,  or  rather  a  banker  at  i^^/n/,  where  the  vaft  eftate  he  Pazzi. 
cquired,  introduced  him  to  the  company  and  intimacy  of  the 
dncipal  perfonages  in  that  city ;  and  he  lived  in  the  firi<5tefl 
riendfliip  v/iiki  Girolamg^  the  pope's  fori  or  nephew.  This 
;ave  him  an  opportunity  of  confulting  about  the  ruin  of  the 
Medici  family,  which  was  equally  obnoxious  to  Girokmo  as 
d  Paxzi^  becaufe  the  former,  while  their  power  fubftfted, 
ltd  not  think  himlelf  fecure  in  the  pofleiDon  of  his  eftates. 
Nothing,  however,  but  the  deaths  of  Lorenz9  and  his  brother  * 
:ould  anfwer  their  purpofes ;  and  it  was  necefTary  to  bring 
he  pope  and  the  king  of  Naples  into  their,  party.  To  fuc* 
xed  in  this,  they  applied  to  Salviati^  the  archbifhop  of  P//2r, 
who  readily  promifed  them  his  affiltance.  It  was  then  deter- 
mined, that  Francis  &ouid  repair  to  Florence,  to  bring  Jacob 
Pazzi  into  their  defign,  while  the  other  two  fliould  remain  at 
Rome  to  keep  the  pope  fteady  in  their  party.  Francis  could 
make  little  intereft  with  his  uncle ;  and  Montefeuoj  the  pope's 
general,  was  applied  to  fecond  him.  Montefecco  diKxktdtYi^ 
office ;  but,  overperfuaded  by  the  archbifliop,  he  at  laft  under- 
took it,  and,  under  pretence  of  recovering  to  Girolamo  cer- 
tain towtis  near  Faenzoy  he  took  Florence  in  his  way.  By 
this  time  the  pope  had  fully  approved  of  the  horrid  deii^n  of 
the  afTafiination,  and  bad  ordered  his  general  to  further  it  to 
the  beft  of  his  power.     Montefecco  behaved  with  great  addrefs  i  - 

pretending  bufinefs  with  Lorenzo  de  Medici^  he  was  furprifed 
at  his  affability  and  politenefs  ;  but,  devoted  to  the  pope  his 
matter,  he  at  laft,  in  conjunction  with  Francis  Pazziy  pre- 
vailed on  y^cob  to  confent  to  the  confpiracy,  provided  it  was 
backed  by  the  pope's  army.  Nothing  was  now  wanting  but 
the  confent  of  the  king  of  Naples,  which  was  foon  obtained. 
The  whole  plot  was  carried  on  with  fuch  profound  diflimula- 
tion,  that  the  Florentines  admitted  the  archbifhop  into  their 
city;  and  thro'  his  intereft,  which  was  very  powerful^  the  con- 
fpiracy was  greatly  ftrengthened  by  the  accef&on  of  feveral 
young  noblemen  of  great  families  and  intereft.    The  better 

to  cover  their  defigns,  cardinal  Riarioy  nephew  to  qount  G/-. 

r^lamo^  came  to FUreme^  where  he  hired  a  magnificent  palace,. 
•  Y4        .  in 
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in  which  the  chief  confpirators  were  concealed  zni  held  Aeir 
confultations.    Many  of  their  deliberations  proved  abortive, 
from  various  caufes;  but  at  laft  they  refolved,  that  the  two 
brothers  iie  Media  ihould  be  affafiinaced  in  the  church  of  Sf . 
Raparata.     Giovanni  Battijlaj   who  was  appointed  to  mur- 
der Loren%Oy   refufed  the  horrid  office,    which  was  theic: 
fore  committed  to  Antonio  of  Folterrai  and .  one  Stifhen^  a 
fchool- mailer,  but  at  the  fame  time  a  pried;    vAiWe  From 
Pazxi  and  Bernardo  Bandini  undertook  to  murder  Giulian^  it 
the  fame  time  that  the  archbifliop  Sahiatiy  and  Pbggio,  an- 
other of  the  confpirators,  were  to  fe-ize  the  paUce  and  force 
the  fenators  to  come  into  their  meafures.    The  hour  for  dK 
aflaffination  being  arrived,  Giulian  de  Medici^  not  coming  as 
was  expeded  to  the  church,  Francis  Pazzi  a^nd  Bernardo,  wto 
were  deftinecl  to  murder  him,   went  to  haften  him,  whidi 
they  endeavoured  to  do,  by  the  nioft  tender  expreffions  of 
friendfhip,  even  to  the  embracing  him,  that  they  might  diT- 
cover  whether  be  had  about  him  any, private  armour,  aoJ 
with  fuch  an  opennefs  of  behaviour,  that  Giulian  loft  aN  mi' 
truft,  aind  entered  the  church  along  with  them,  L9reTttu\i^^ 
ipg  dlrcady  in  the  church.    The  firft  wiiund  given  to  Giu* 
'lianvrishy  Bernardo,  with  a  Ihort  dagger,  m  the  breaft, 
which  proved  nriortal;  but,  thb' he  almoft  immediaitely  feU  to 
the  ground,  Francis  Pazzi  threw  himfelf  upon  the  body,  and 
gave  it  feveral  ftabs  with  fuch  fury,  that  he  even  defperatdy 
wounded  his  own  leg.     The  other  two  aflaffiifs,  who  were 
deftiiied  to  the  murder  of  Lorenzo^  attacked  him ;    but  be 
bravely  ftood  upon  his  defence,  and  obliged  the  al&ffifla  to 
fly :  they  were  however  afterwards  found,  ^rid  put  to  a  ftiame- 
ful  death.    Tn  the  mean  whWt  Lorenzo,  and 'the  friends  whom 
he  happened  to  havd  about  his  perfon,  had'barricadoed  them* 
felves  in  the  veftry  of  the  church ;  and  Bernardo  Bandini,  af- 
ter killing  Francis  Neri,  Secaufe  he  w;a8  a  friend  to  the  M' 
diet  family,  ran  about  in  fearch  of  Lorenzo  to  difpatcb  him; 
hut  in  this  he  failed.     The  cardinal  took  refuge  at  the  altirj 
where  \ie  was  faved  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  from  the  ra|e 
of  the  people,  by  a  guard  which  the  fenate  fent  bim»  aw 
which  efcorted  him  to  his  palace.     As  to  the  archbifliop,  he 
went  with  fome  fugitive  Perugians  to  the  public  palace;  «« 
leaving  a  party  to  fecure  the  gates,  he  went  up  into  the  apart- 
ments of  the  gonfalonier,  who  was  Cafar  Peirucci;  hot  the 
archbifliopfs  confufion  was  fo  great,  that  his  defigri  was  foon 
fchown  ;    and  the  fenate  being  alarrtied,  he  and  P^ggio,^^ 
two  kinfinen  who  attended  him,  were  feized,  and  tlie  rcftw 
his  party,  who  bad  by  this  time  entered  the  palace,  wcr? 
eUher  kilted  or  thrown  alive  from  the  palace-windows,  otit^ 
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Which  the  archbifhop,  the  two  Sahiatiy  and  JacA  Poggio,  Puni/b- 
were  immediately  hanged.    The  confpirators,  however,  ^homent  and 
had  been  left  below,  had  forced  the  guards  and  the  gates  oi  deaths  of 
the  palace ;   but  could  proceed  no  farther^  the  fenators  and  the  ccnfii^ 
their  attendants  making  good  the   upper  rooms.     Francis  ratmi 
PazxVs  wound -was  fo  fevere,  that  he  could  not,  as  he  pro- 
pofcd,  get  on  horfeback  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  people; 
but  he  prevailed  on  yac9h  Pazzi  to  undertake  that  office. 
J^icoby  at  the  head  of  about  one  hundred  horfe,  accordingly 
fallied  into  the  Great  Square ;    but  his  fuccefs  was  very  in- 
different.   The  people,  who  had  not  been  fenfible  ot  the 
)ofs  of  their  li&erty  under  the  Medla\  refufed  to  join  him  : 
the  fenators  pelted  him  with  ftones  from  the  palace ;  and  he 
himfelf,  now  old,  infirm,  and  naturally  u;iambitious,  was  per- 
fuaded  by  his  brother-in-law  to  retire,  which  he  did,  at  the 
head  of  his  troop,  towards  the  Romagna. 

LORENZO  DE  MEDICI  was  now  greater  than  vitt^andof  the 
his  enemies  v^erc  fubdued  or  diffipated,  and  his  name  was  joy-  Pazzi/a- 
fully  proclaimed  through  tvtry  quarter  of  the  city,  by  the*"^* 
people  who  dragged  Francis  Pazzi  out  of  his  houfe,  and 
hanged  hint  up  in  company  with  the  archbiOiop  and  his  other 
confederates ;  a  fate  to  which  he  fubmitted  with  invincible 
fertttude.  Lonmo^s  houfe  was  now  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
(Citizens,  who  offered  to  fervc  him  with  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes. As  to  the  reft  of  the  family  of  Pazzi^  Jacoi  was 
taken  in  his  flight,  as  likewife  was  Renate ;  and  both  of  them, 
though  the  latter  was  innocent,  were  brought  to  Florence^ 
where  they  were  ignominioufly  executed,  ff^tiliam  Potszs  was 
.confined,  as  were  the  reft  of  his  kinfmen  who  remained  alive ; 
and  the  other  chiefs,  who  had  been  feized,  were  put  to  death. 
After  this,  the  funerals  of  Giulian  de  Medici^  who  left  a  pbft- 
humous  fon  of  his  own  name,  were  magnificently  celebrated. 
All  this  tiniie  a  body  of  troops,  under  Lorenzo  de  Cafiello^  in 
rte  vale  of  Tevere^  and  another  under  Giovanni  Franctfco  Ti- 
kntinoj  in  the  Romagna^  both  of  them  in  the  pay  of  the  pope 
and  the  king  of  Naples^  were  advancing  in  full  march  to- 
wards f/^r^^f, '  to  fupport  the  confpirators  ^  but  hearing  of 
tlieir  defeat,  they  returned. 

The  mifcarriage  of  this  detcftable  confpiracy  ferved  only  Tufcany 
toincreafe  the  rancour  of  the  pope  againft  the  Florentines ;  invaded  fy 
and  both  he  and  the  king  of  Naples  ordered  their  gei^erals  to  the  pope. 
march  their  armies  intoTi^^ny,  but  publicly  to  declare,  that 
they  had  no  other  enemy  for  their  objed  than  Lorenzo  deMe^ 
dkf.    Upon  this,  Z^r^ifxa  fummoned  a  meeting  of  the.  nobi- 
lity and  chief  citizens,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred, 
Inhere  be  pronounced  a  fpeech  ih  vindication  of  bis  own  and 

• '     »      ,  his 
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hfs  family's  condo<a,  that,  if  it  has  not  been  embelliffied  \ff 
.  Machiavel  \  ihews  him  to  have'  been  one  of  the  greateft 
orators  that  ever  lived.  Speaking  of  the  late  attempt  againft 
Sfeeeh  (f  himfelf,  ^^  Where  parricides,  fays  he,  and  aiTaffins  are  iecure, 
Lorenzo  **  the  Medici  meet  their  murderers."  He  then  modeftly  re- 
^Medici.  counts  the  virtues  of  his  predecefibrs,  and  expofes  the  deTigos 
of  his  enemies,  who  had  ftifred  up  the  pope  and  the  king  of 
Napki  againft  (heir  country ;  and  conclUdes^  in  the  following 
noble  manner :  ^^  This,  war,  they  fay,  is  made  againft  me 
**  and  my  family ;  I  wifli  to  God  it  were  true :  then  ihe  rc- 
\'  medy  were  both  ready  and  certain  j  for  I  will  never  be  fobad 
*^  a  citizen  as  to  value  more  my  own  fafety  than  your  danger: 
**  much  rather  fhould  I  quench  your  flames  with  my  own 
^^  ruin  ;  but,  becaufe  injuries  done  by  the  mighty  are  always 
**  covered  with  fomc  more  feemly  pretence,  they  have  chofen 
**  this  veil  to  caft  o\'er  their  prefent  injuftice :  but  If  you 
**^  think  otherwife,  I  am  in  your  hands  j  you  may  fupport,  or 
**  you  may  fupprels  me,  you,  my  fathers,  you,  my  defeoders} 
^'  for  whatever  you  (haU  command,  I  (hall  readily  obey:  oor 
>^  will  I  refufe,  if  you  (ball  think  fir,  to  end  this  war  with. 
•*  my  own,  which  was  begun  with  my  brother's,  blood." 

The  citizens  anfwered  him  with  tears  of  affe6^ion ;  and 

one,  who  was  their  fpokefman,  by  their  order,  aiTured  him, 

jin/wered.  That,  with  the  fame  readinefs  and  afFedion  with  vvhich  tbey 

had  revenged  his  brother  and  defended  him,  they  would  (till 

preferve  his  life  and  reputation  ;  nor  (hould  he  lofe  either  till 

they  had  lo(l  their  country.    A  guard  to  be  maintained  by  the 

public  was  then  voted,  and  ratfed,  for  his  perfon ;  and  levies  of 

men  and 'money  were  every  where  made  through  their  fiate, 

'    to  defend  them  from  the  impending  ftorm. 

tirmnefs        It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Florentines  oo 

^/^/Flo-this  dccafton  was  great  and  manly,  and  fuch  as  fcarcelycaa 

lentiDes     be  paralleled  in  a  Roman  catholic  ftate.     The  pope  had  ex- 

againfl  the  communicated  them ;  but  they  were  fo  far  from  r^arding  his 

f^'  cenfures,  that  they  forced  their  priefts  to  perform  divine  fer- 

vices.     They  fummoned  before  them  all  the  prelates  under 

their  dominion,  enjoining  them  to  pay  no  regard  to  t)iepope, 

from  whom  they  appealed  to  the  next  general  council ;  and 

they  publi(hed  a  manife(to  againft  him,  in  which  tbeyre- 

.  proached  him  as  being  the  very  worft  of  tyrants  and  parri* 

cides,  for  having  given  fandion  to  murderers  in  a  church,  and 

during  the  very  eelebration  of  the  holy  (acrament..    In  (bort, 

none  of  the  German  reformers  afterwards  behaved  with  more 

fpirit  againft  the  fee  of  Rome^  than  the  Pkrentines  did  on  this 

^  Machiavbl,  book  viii* 

occi- 
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Q€ca(iofl.    The  pope,  on  the  other  hand,  had  Jiothiag  to,     ' 
oppofe  againft  thofe  dreadful  allegations,  but  the  fiale  argu- 

,  mentsot,the  independency  of  the  ecclcfiaftic  upon  the  civil 
power,  and  the  illegality  of  the  latter  imprifoning  cardinals^ 
hanging  archbilhops,  and  quartering  priefts.  But,  notwitho! 
ftanding  all  the  jqft  caufes  of  provocation  which  the  Florm-^ 
tines  had  received  from  the  pope,  they  delivered  up  to  him  the 
cardinal,  becaufe  it  appeared  he  had  been  employed  only  a^ 
a  blind,  and  had  not  been  active  in  the  confpiracy ;  for,  if 
he  had,  it  is  more  than  probable  he  would  have  undergone 
the  fate  of  the  archbifliop. 

The  combined  army  of  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Naples  The  n»ar 
had  advanced  by  the  way  of  Sienna  to  Chianti^  the  army  oi pro/ecuied, 
the  church  being  commanded  by  Frederick  count  of  Urbtno^ 
and  that  of  Naples  by  Alphonfo^  the  cldeft  fon  of  Ferdinand 
dalce  of  Calabria.  Their  firft  enterprize  was  againft  Cajtig' 
Honey  belonging  to  the  Florentines^  which  they  took,  after >a 
fiege  of  forty  days.  The  truth  is,  the  Florentines  had  litric, 
at  this  time,  to  depend  upon  but  their  own  courage  and  fpirit. 
The  Milanefe  government  was  then  unfettled,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  young  duke's  mother,  who  was  at  variance  with 
all  her  hufband's  relations;  but,  in  virtue  of  the  late  confe- 
deracy, (he  fent  the  Florentines  fome  affiftance;  which  the 
republic  of  Fenice^  the  other  party,  declined  to  do,  on  pre- 
tence that  the  quarrel  was  of  a  private  nature.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  difappointment,  the  Florentine  army,  under  Her^ 
cules  marquis  of  Ferrara^  took  the  field,  and  would  have  de- 
ftroyed  their  enemies,,  who  befieged  and  took  Monte  S,  Sovino 
in  the  Arezzan^  had  it  nbt  been  for  the  incapacity  or  treachery 
of  their  general,  who  granted  them  a  truce  for  fome  days.. 
After  this,  both  armies  retired  to  winter-quarters. 

The  pope  and  the  king  of  Naples,  perceiving  the  Florentines  Re^lution 
fupported  by  the  dutchefs  oi Milan ^  employed  the  rebel  princes  '^  '^^  Mi- 

'  of  the  Sforza  family,  and  the  Adorni^  to  (hake  ofF  the  Mi-  ^^^^^^fe* 
lanefe  yoke;  whilft  Fregofoy  by  favour  of  the  dutchefs,  who 
was  unable  to  recover  the  city  for  her  fon,  got  poffeffion  of  it, 
and  drove  from  thence  the  Sfor%i  and  S.  Severim,  a  Neapoli* 
tan  general  of  great  reputation,  who,  putting  himfclf  at  the 
head  of  fome  troops,  ravaged  the  territories  of  Pi/a,  and  ad* 
vanced  almoft  to  the  gates  of  that  city  ;  and  thus  the  Floren- 
tinesj  in  the  fpring,  found  themfelves  oppreffed  by  the  confe- 
derate army  on  the  fide  of  Sienna^  and  by  •$.  Severino  on  that 
of  Pifa.  It  was,  at  the  (ame  time,  with  the  utmoft  difficulty, 
that  they  could  keep  the  Lucquefe  faithful  to  thejr  engage* 
ments.  But  the  Venetians  having  lately  made  peace  with  the 
Turis,  the  Florentines^  took  mto  their  pay  Charles^  Brachials 

*fon, 
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tatij  and  count  Diiphobo^  Jacob  Picinino^s  Ton.    Tbofe  tn 
generals,  bringing  with  them  a  body  of  mercenaries,  forced 
5.  SiVirino  to  defift  from  his  attempt  upon  Pifa^  "and  recovered 
all  the  places  he  had  feized.     But  the  animofities  which  had 
fubfifted  between  their  grandfathecs  broke  out  afre(h,  which 
obliged  the  Florentines  to  put  them  upon  feparate  fervices. 
The  body  under  Deiphoho  remained  at  Poggiobonzi ;  that  un- 
der Charlej  marched  againft  Perugia;  white  Nicholas  FiteBif 
with  the  third  party,  attempted  to  retake  Citta  di  Caph 
Death  of    Charles  died  in  the  career  of  his  viftories  and  fuccefies,  aiMJ 
Charles      was  fucceeded  by  Robert  of  Rimini ;  and  all  that  ^/Micodd 
Brachio.    do  was  toTpoil  the  open  country  about  Citta  di  Cajtetto.    Thq 
death  of  Charles  gave  fuch  fpiritf  to  the  pope*s  army,  that 
they  attacked  that  under  Robert  near  the  lake  of  Perugia^  an- 
ciently that  of  Thrafymene^  (on  the  very  fpot  where  /&»• 
nibal  beat  the  Roman  army  under  Flamnius)  but  were  defeated. 
This  advantage  was  counterballanced  by  a  mutiny  of  their 
troops  at  Poggiobonzi,  vdhich  obliged  the  Florentines  to  difroiS 
the  marquis  of  Ferrara  from  their  fervice.     Upon  this,  A- 
Progrtfs  ofphonfo  duke  of  Calabria^  Ferdinands  eldeft  fon,  attacked  anJ 
tbt  Juke  d/ totally  routed  their  army,  which  left  all  their  ammunitioo,  ' 
Calabria,   carriages,  artillery,  and  baggage,  a  prey  to  the  enemy;  for, 
as  Machiavel  ^  obferves,  in  thofe  days  the  motion  of  oneborfe, 
either  to  retreat  or  charge,  gave  defeat  or  viflory.    A  pcfti- 
lence,  which  at  that  time  raged  in  Florence^  had  driven  mot 
of  its  inhabitants  into  the  country ;  while  the  council  of  ten 
was  obliged  to  recal  the  army  under  Robert^  which  was  then 
befieging  Perugia^  to  the  defence  of  their  capital ;  ^nd  it  en- 
camped 2xS.  CaJJiano^  within  eighteen  miles  of  Florence,  This 
gave  the  duke  of  Calabria  an  opportunity  of  extending  his 
'  conquefts  on  the  fide  of  Sienna,     He  took  Poggiobonzi^  Fia, 
'  and  Certalda  ;  and  laid  ficge  to  the  rtrong  caftle  of  &&, 

which,  notwithftanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  Florentine  army 
to  relieve  it,  yielded  on  the  13th  of  November ;  on  which  both 
armies  went  into  winter-quarters. 
jf  truce/or      The  ftate  of  aiFah-s  in  Italy^  at  this  time,  induced  the  pope 
'^''^^  and  the  king  of  Naples  to  offer  the  Florentines  a  truce  for  three 

mtmtbt.  months,  which  was  accepted.  This  refpite  enabled  tht  Flo- 
rentines -the  more  coolly  to  vtAcSt  on  their  own  difagrccablc 
fituation.  They  perceived  they  had  nothing  to  truft  to,' cither 
from  yenice  or  ATilan  ;  and  that  their  vidorious  enemies  wwii 
probably,  next  year,  be  at  the  gates  of  their  city.  Each 
blamed  the  other :  but  the  great  charge  of  mifcondud  Ja/ 
againft  Lorenzo  de  Medici  \  and  one  of  tht  FUrentlneSi  in  a 
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I>ttblic  aflbmbly,  bluntly  told  him,  that  he  muft,  fome  way  or 
other,  think  of  giving  them  (>eace.  *  Lorenzo^  one  of  the 
wifeft  patriots  any  ftate  ever  had,  wanted  no  inducement  to 
follow  this  counfel ;  and  after  many  deliberations  with  his 
friends^  in  which  they  refolved  not  to  truft  the  pope,  he  came 
to  the  generous  refolution  of  going  in  perfon  to  Naples^  to 
treat  of  an  accommodation.  Leaving  the  charge  of  affairs 
in  the  city  to  Thomas  Soderinu  then  gonfalonier  of  juftice,  he  ' 

repaired,  without  any  public  charader,  and  without  acquaint- 
ing the  fenate,  to  rifa ;  from  whence  he  fent  them  letters,  ' 
informing  them  of  his  intention,  which  they  anfwered  hy ^egedatitft 
fending  him  full  powers  to  treat,  as  the  ambafiador  of  the?^^'"«o- 
people  of  Florence^  with  the  Neapolitan  king.    The  command-  ^^ 
ing  prefence  of  Lorenzo,  the  force  of  his  reafoning  and  (elo- 
quence, and  the  opennefs  of  his  manner,   with  a  thoufand 
other  circumffances  that  chara£terife  a  great  and  wife  man, 
did  more  than  an  age  of  negociation  could  have  efFeded. 
Ferdinand,  now  old  and  experienced  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment, no  fooner  heard  him  fpeak  of  the  interefts  of  Italy^ 
and  of  her  feveral  dates  and  potentates,  than  he  was  brought 
over  to  his  fentiments,  and  refolved,  at  any  rate,  to  make  him 
his  friend.     Not  with  (landing  this,  Ferdifiand  could  not  lay 
afide  bis  infidious  habits.    He  prbtra£ted  the  negociation,  that 
he  might  fee  the  turn  which  affairs  might  take  in  Florence 
during  the  abfence  of  Lorenzo,  who  had  many  enemies  there. 
But  at  laft  a  league,  oiFenfive  and  defenfive,  was  concluded  ' 
between  the  king  and  the  Florentines ;  and  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1479,  Zflr/«z^  fet  out  on  his  return  to  Tij/^i7iiy. 

The  amazing  fagacity  that  gave  rife  to  this  negociation^^//^/]^^ 
the  abilities  with  which  it  was  condu£ted,  and  thefucceis  thatm^nV  in 
attended  it,  form  an  extraordinary  period  in  civil  jiiftory,  and  concluding 
were  worthy  the  genius  of  the  firit  man  in  xYkt  Florentine  ftate. '^T^'* 
Lorenzo  had  the  glory  and  fatisfadtion  to  fee  his  labours  re- 
warded by  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  in  the  reception  he 
met  with  at  his  return,  and  in  the  extinction  of  party-fpirit, 
which  now  centered  in  the  admiration  of  his  virtues.     Two 
days  after  his  arrival,  the  articles  of  the  ofFenHve  and  defen- 
five league  were  proclaimed.     By  them  the  king  was  to  difpofe 
of  the  places  he  had  taken  from  the  Florentines  as  he  pleafed. 
The  Pazzi,  who  had  been  imprifoned,  were  to  be  freed  -,  and 
the  duke  of  Calabria  was  to  receive  from  the  Florentines  a  fub- 
lidy  for  a  certain  time.     The  Venetians  and  the  pope  com- 
plained of  the  difrefpe£l  fhewn  them  by  this  peace,  as  they 
neither  had  been  invited  to  the  negociation,  nor  were  they 
included  in  the  terms.    .  They  exprefied  their  refentment  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Florentines^  to  prevent  the  confe- 
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quenccs,  probably  by  Lorenzo*%  advice,  conftitutcS  their  fa- 
preme  council  of  feventy  citizens,  who  were  invefted  with  the 
higheft  powers   in  government.     This  council   ratified  the 
peac2  with  Ferdinand^  and  nominated  ambafladors  to  goto 
Rome\  but  they  perceived,  through  various  accidents,  that 
they  had  ftill  great  difficulties  to  encounter. 
Charaaer       The  dutchefs  of  Milan  had   been  obliged  to  refign  that 
^Lewis    government  to  Lewis  th^  Moor^  fo  called  from  his  fwarthy 
the  Moor,  complexion,  brother  to  the  late  duke,  one  of  the  moft  extra-; 
ordinary  characters  in  hiftory.     Though  politic  and  pene- 
trating, he  was  irrefolute  and  timid,,  and  fear  generally  deter- 
mined him  to  lihe  moft  dangerous  courfes.      Serazana  was 
taken  from  the  Florentines  by  Fregofo  the  Genoefey  who  made 
all  the  garrifon  prifonersi  and,  what  was  more  affliding  than 
air  to  lYit  Florentines^  the  duke  of  Calabria  ftill  lay  on  their 
'confines  with  his  arrhy,  and  not  only  totally  difclaimed  the  \ 
late  peace,  but  endeavoured  to  poflefs  Sienhoy  as  the  firft  fep 
towards  his  becoming  mafier  of  all  Tufcany,     It  is  difficult  to ' 
fay  what  the  confequences  might  hive  been,   had  not  the  i 
Tari;,  who  had  been  repulfed  before  Rhodes^  made  a  defccnt  | 
upon  Italy i  and,  after  ravaging  the  fea-coafts,  taken  Otranth  \ 
the  moft  convenient  port  for  them  in  all  the  kingdom  of  Afj- 
plesy  and  fortified  it,   with  a  view  of'continuing  their  con- 
*    quefts.'    This  alarmirig  event  delivered  Tufcany  from  the  duke 
Di/content  of  CalaBria's  ambition  ;  for  he  was  obliged  tb  return  with  his 
qf  the        army  to  Naples ;  and  the  pope  now  declared  himfelf  willing 
iuke  of      tQ  treat  of  an  iaccommodation  with  the  Florentines^  notwidi- 
Calabria.  ftanding  all   the  provocations  he  had  received  from  them. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  not  ftanding  on  forms  where  cffen- 
tials  were  preferved,  named  twelve  deputies  to  go  to  Rom\ 
where,  after  a  great  variety  of  fubmiftions  on  their  part,  and 
of  haughtinefs  on  that  of  his  holinefs,  the  pope  gave  them 
his  benedidion,  and  ratified   the  peace.     NotwithSanding 
that,  he  infifted  upon  the  Florentines  maintaining  fifteen  armed 
gallies  againft  the  Turis,     This  demand,  which  the  Fhrnh 
The  Flo-    tines  complained  heavily  of,  was  afterwards  mitigated  by  jthc 
rentines     addrefe  of  Guido  Antonio  Vefpucci :   and  thus  the  Florentines 
reconciled  to  were  placed  in  a  fituadon  the  moft  defirable  of  any  they  had 
the  pope,     known  for  many  years. 

A  peace,  Thcir  firft  care  was  to  obtain  reftitution  of  the  towns 
that  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the  duke  of  Calabria,  and 
which  had  been  left  to  the  difpofal  of  Ferdinand^  but  were 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Siennefe.    Ferdinand  was  warmi/ 

Elied  by  the  Florentines  to  refift  theijr  importunities,  bccaufe 
e  might  have  thereby  kindled  a  ifew  war  in  Italy,  which 
might  have  deprived  him  of  the  aiSftance  he  expe^ed  againft 

the 
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the  Turks.  The  towns  were  reftored  ;  by  whfch,  fiiys 
Machiarutl  \  ic  apppears,  that  neither  treaties  nor  oath9, 
but  neceffity,  makes  princes  honett.  Famine  thus  fecond- 
ing  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  Lorenzo^  he  was  in  his  own 
country  as  great  and  glorious  as  a  gpcd  citizen  could  wifti 
to  be  ;  and  even  accidents  were  now  conftrued  as  the  effcfts 
of  his  policy. 

The  fiirrender  oi  Otranto  foon  after  hyihz  Turks^  xho*  The  t^ope 
it  qtiieted  the  fears,  renewed  the  diflentions  of  i\\t  kalian  dejltats 
'  princes  and  ftates;  The  Venetians  had  pretenfions  upon  the 
'Ferrarefe-j  and  gaining  the  pope  to  their  fide,  they  mad« 
S,  Sever ino.  their  general.  The  Florentines  placed  Ccnjidnce^ 
the  lord  of  PefarOy  at  the  head  of  their  army,  and  that  bf 
X\it  Milanefe  was,  commanded  hy  Frederick  oiUrbino,  The 
'fopenot  having  declared  himfelf,  Ferdinand  ox^^xq^  the  dulce 
'o^  Calabria  to  demand  a  paffage  for  his  troops  through  his 
dominions,  for  the  affiftance  of  the  marquis  of  Ferrartty 
>vhich  was  denied.  The  Florentines  joinrng  with  Ferdinand^ 
confidercd  thk  denial  as  a  commencement  of  hoftiinies  on 
the  pope's  part,  and  todk  the  field  agairift  him.  The  duke 
of  Calabria's  troops,  affifted  by  the  family  of  Colonna^  carried  -• 
their  incurfions  to  the  gates  of  Rcme^  and  Nicholas  Fitelli^  by 
the  affiftante  of  the  Floi'entineSy  recovered  Citta  di  CaJleUo^  •  ' 
from  the  pope's  governor.  His  holinefs  being  thus  ftraitened 
on  f very  fide,  took  into  His  pay  Robert  of  Rimini^  vrhoft^^^^^'f 
great  reputation  and  experience  gave  fo  much  fpirit  to  the  ^^^*°"** 
Romafiiy  that  they  marched  out  of  Rome^  and  obliged- the 
duke  oi  Calabria  to  come  to  a  battle.  The  event  was  glori* 
ous  for  his  holinefs,  or  rafter  for  his  general.  The  battle 
was  more  bloody  than  any  that  had  been  fought  in  Italy  for 
iSfty  years  before',  for  almoft  one  thoufand  men  ^ere  killed 
on  both  fides;  but  at  \z^  rkijt  Neapolitans  were  entirely  de* 
feated,  and  the  duke  .of  Calabria  himfelf  muft  have  been 
taken  prifaner,  had  he  not  been  faved  by  fome  Turks^  who 
had  entered  into  his  feryice  after  the  fu r render  of  0/r^7«/<?. 
A  few  days  after,  Robert  o^  Rimini y  who  is  filled  the  Magni- 
^enii  died  i  and  his  holinefs,  tOxteftify  his  gratitude  to  a 
general  who  bad  ferved  him  fo  faithfully,  after  giving  him  a 
noagniiicent  burial,  fent  his  nephew,  Qo\mt  Girolamoy  to  den 
privehis  infant  foa  of  his  inheritance- of  ibWw.  The  Flo* 
rentinesy  on  this  occafion,  generpufly  inte^pofed  in  favour  of 
the  infant  and  his  mother;  and  the  pope  was  baffled  by  them^ 
nc^t  only  in  that  attempt,  but  in  another  that  he  had  formed 
s^gainft  Citta  £  Caftello.     The  war  all  this  while  went  on  iti 
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the  Ferrarefej  where  the  Vemtlam  took  Figarold  from  tke 
marqilis  of  Fitrara^  and  muft  have  taken  Ferrara  Ltfeif,  had 
not  Ferdinand  and  the  FUrgntims  threatened  the  pope  with 
the  authority  of  a  general  council  which  the  emperor  bad 
then  convoked  at  Bajil.     His  hoHnefs,  obliged  to  give  way 
to  neceiEty,  at  laft  fent  ambafladors  to  Naples^  where  a 
league,  or  rather  a  truce,  for  five  years  was  concluded  upoa, 
between  him,   Firdinand^  Lewis  the  Moor\  and  the  Fkroh 
tims^  and  the  pope  fignified  his  pljeafure  to  the  VmeiianSy  that 
they  (hould  dcfift  from  their  war  in  Ferrara. 
Alarming        Tme  yenetiani^  at  that  time,  were  fo  excelEvely  powerful, 
power  of    ^s  id  become  formidable  to  the  other  ftates  oi  Italy.    Thej 
the  Vei)e-  defeatild  both  the  Milanefe  and  the  Neapolitan  troops,  that  had 
I  tians.        -been  fent  to  the  affiftance  of  the  marquis  of  Ferrara^  ztA 

\  were  adiually  befieging  Ferrara  itfelf,  when  Lorenzo  de Medidj 

the  pope's  legate,  and   the  other  allies  of  the  Florentimsj 
aflembled  at  CreMpna^  to  coiifult  about  doing  fomething  de*- 
cifive  againft  the  FenetiahSi     At  firft  it  was  propofed,  that 
Lewis  (hould  give  them  a  diverfton  in  their  own  country^ 
which  he  declined  doing ;  and  then  they  refolved  to  marcfa 
J  league    and  attack  the  t^enetiahs  before  Ferrara.    It  was  j  hdwever,> 
againji      judged  expedient  to  begin  with  deftroying  the  Venetion  fleets 
tbem^         whicb  they  effeflually  did*     The  land-army  of  the  Venetim 
confifted  of  two  thoufand  two  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  fix 
thoufand  foot ;  that  of  the  Florentines^  ahd  their  allies,  of 
four  thoufand  men  at  arms,  and  eight  thoufand  fcfot  (B}. 
T^heFenetianSy  not  daunted  with  this  greait  fuperioiity  of  num- 
bers, fent  5.  Sever Ino  acrofs  the  Adda^  where  he  proclaimed 
the  young  duke  and  his  mother  the  fovereigris  of  Milan^  un- 
der the  walls  of  that  city.     This  meafure  produced  no  com- 
motion in  Milan,  and  exafperated  Lewis  fo  much,  that  he 
.  now  agreed  to  the  diverfion  he  had  rejefled  before,  and  id 

(B)  It  may  be  here  necctfary  to  be  fojdiers,  ttio*  perhaps  not 

to  explain  one  circumftance  to  above  two  or  ihree  hundred  mi 

the  Ticader,    which    may  have  of  one  thoufand  were  properlt 

puzzled  him  in  the  courfe  of  armed  for  the  field,     fiutadif' 

this  hiftory,  in  which  he   fees  tindlion  amongft  the    avalry 

the  number  of  horfe  in  armies  now  prevailed.    Men  at  armsi 

commonly. fuperior  to  ihofe  of  were  men   completely  anned, 

foot.     This  was  owing  to  the  who'  ferved  on  horfeback,  aod 

pride  of  the  Italian  noblemen  their  attendants,  who  are  called 

^nd  gentlemeoy  who   generally  light  horie,   are  feldom  m^o* 

ierved  en  horieback,  and  were  tioned.     This  diflin^on,  tho 

(hemfelves  attended  by  a  num-  new  in  Italyt  was  yQVf  anciest 


ber  of  attendants  onhorfeba^k,    in  France* 
who  were  all  of  them  reckoned 
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:tajt|ii£H6n  widi  the  duke  of  Calabria^  lie  fell  mto  the  B^r- 
'omajij  the  Breffan^  and  the  Veronefe^ .  where  thejr  deftroyed 
ilLthe  open  country ;  and  it  was  with  dtfficuhy  that  S,  Seve- 
Twt,  the  Vewtian  general,  couH  prevent  their  beGOining 
Pfofters  of  the  cities.  This^happened  in  the  year  1483. 
•  Noi^MXiCG  now  but  diifention  amokigft  tbemfeiveSy  could//  // 
unre  prevented  the  allies  from  driving  the  Venaians  out  oUn-oken* 
\t0mkarify.  But  the-interefls  of  the  duke  of  Calabria  and 
hiuus  tie  Moor,  became  then  incompatible,  yohn  GaUazzoj 
lephevr  to  Lewis  and  the  true  duke  of  Milan^  had  married 
ike  duke  of  Ci7Z7^<7's  daughter :  ztx^Gonzaga^  the  manquis 
f  Mantua^  who  had  always  kept  them  in  friendfhip,  being 
JDW  dead,  the  duke  infifted  upon  £mrrV '  putting  his  fon-in* 
Mr  in  pofieffion  of  his  inheritance,  hoping  that  as  Galeazzo 
ias  bat  a  weak  prince,  he  bimfelf  wodd  fucceed  Liwis  as 
ifaniniftrator  of  that  duehy.  This  demand  made  Zr^«;/j' fall 
fi  from  the  confederacy,  and  threw  him  into  the  arms  of 
r-hc  Fien^iansy  with  whom  he  made  a  peace  in  Auguft  1484.  -^/^^'^^^ 
:ly  the  articles  of  it,  the  Vinetians  were  reftored  to  the  poiief* 
:!ion  of  all  the  towns  taken  from  them,  which  had  been  put 
.^to  the  hands  of  Lewis^  while  they  retained  all  they  had 
^^feken  fr<nn  the  marquis  of  Ferrara.  It  was  in  vain  for  the 
Pkrentines  and  their  allies  to  remonftrate  againft  this  treaty. 
I'hey  ftood  in  need  of  peace,  and  they  were  obliged  to  accede 
:p  it4  In  the  mean  while,  the  aUies  had  agreed  with  his 
^holinefs  to  withdraw  all  affiftance  from  Vitdlif  who  remained 
(in  pofTeffion  of  Citta  di  Cajlello^  which  was  befieged  by  his 
jferces:  but  they  were  defeated  by  Viielli,  with  whom  his 
iholinefs  was  obliged  to  come  to  a  compromife.  The  pdpe 
,)ben  joined  the  Urfini  againft  the  ColonnaSj  who  favoured  the 
Meapolitam.  But  at  laft  each  party  beat  the  other  into  peace, 
.neither  being  able  to  coftftinue  the  war. 

•  The  Florentines  all  this  time  had  employed  Jntonio  de  The  Vic- 
^Marciam  to  lie  with  fome  troops  near  Serazana^  in  hopes  of  rentines^ 
laving  an  opportunity  to  retake  that  city.    Nothing  how-  at/^r  with 
v^ver  but  flight  (klrmtflies  pafied  on  either  fide.     It  may  there-  the  Geno- 

fore  be  faid,  that  all  Italy  was  at  this  time  in  a  (late  of  (ran-  ^^^' 
>^uiHity;  a  circurnftance  fo  difagreeable  to  hrs.holinefs,  that 

it  broke  his  heart.  His  death  filled  all  Rome  with  uproar  and 
iUood,  occafioned  by  the  differences  between  the  families  of 

Vrfini  and  Colonna^  and  count  Girdarfso  poiTeiTed  himfelf  of 
'  Ae  caftle  of  S.  Angela^  which  may  be  confidered  2S  the  cita- 
'  iAoiRjome.     He,  however^  being  defuous  to  oblige  the  next 

pope^  retired  to  his  own  eflates;  and  cardinal  Cr^9,    who  * 

took  the  name  of  Innocent  VIII.  fucceeded  to  the  popedom, 

and  reftored  the  tranquillity  of  Rme. 
Mod,  Hist,  Vol.  XXXVI.  .     Z  The 
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They  he^        The  Fhrituines  ftill  continued  very  uneafy  tinder  the  lobd 
fiege  Pie*   Sirazana^  and  the  more  to^  as  it  had  been  taken  from  (bem 
tra  Santa,  by  Frtgofoy  a  private  Genosfe.    They  therefore  made  vigorous 
preparations  for  retaking  it;  upon  virhich  Fngofi  yielded  up  the 
poiTeffion  of  it  to  the  proprietors  of  the  bank  of  Su  Gw^ 
who  then  poflefled  almoft  all  the  territories  belonging  to  tbe& 
mefit  without  the  walls  of  their  city.    By  this  ceffion  the  Fih 
refstines  had  no  pretext  for  making  war  againft  the  Gemefiu 
a  community  9  and  they  yet  could  have  no  hopes  of  fucceedio{ 
in  the  recovery  of  Serazana^  Without  taking  Pietra  Sania,  1 
town  belonging  to  the  Gmoefe^    That  they  might  have  1 
good  colour  for  a  breach,  they  ordered  a  great  quantity  i 
proviiions,  under  a  very  flight  convoy,  to  be  fent  from  f'lfi^ 
to  their  army  before  Serazana^  by  the  way  of  Pietra  &sftk 
That  garrifon  could  not  refift  the  bait:  they  Tallied  out,  aai 
eafily  became  mafters  of  the  plunder.    Upon  this  the  Flam^ 
tine  army  abandon^  the  iicge  of  Serazana^  and  undeitok 
that  of  Pietra  Santa ;  and  the  war  thus  becoming  general  be* 
tween  them  and  the  Genotfe^  the  fleet  of  the  latter  took  mi 
burnt  the  fortrefs  xAVaia^  and  ravaged  the  territory  of  f(^ 
terra.    Their  ravages  were  repreflled  by  Bumgiaim  Giafyi 
liazzij  a  Florentine  oflicer,   who  was  fent  wirti  a  party  ^tf 
,        •      horie  againft  them.    The  Genoefe  navy,  however,  made  as 
attempt  upon  Leghorn^  a  place  which  now  began  to  make  I 
figure  in  Tufcany^  from  whence  it  was  repulfed  with  kfi^ 
though  they  had  been  at  vaft  expence  in  engineering  to  ifr* 
duce  it.  '  '   ^ 

end  at  bji  Th£  rie|;e  of  Pietra  Santa  ftill  went  on ;  but  fo  remifi  ml 
'  taie  it.  the  Florentine  army  in  its  difcipline,  that  they  were  furpriloi 
by  a  fally  from  the  befieged,  and  driven  from  theii*  "works  Mf 
the  diftance  of  four  miles  from  the  town.  There  they  delibert 
ated  about  abandoning  the  fiege,  and  retiring  into  wiattf 
quarters.  This  news  coming  to  Florence^  filled  the  wholl 
city  with  indignation.  Jnfomo  Pucci  and  Bernardo  del  Ntrk 
two  of  the  moft  refpe£table  citizens '  in  Florence  were  imo^ 
diately  difpatched  with  a  l^rge  fum  of  money  to  remonifaiH 
•  to  the  army,  which  it  feemVwas  numerous^  and  well  appoiotf* 
ed.  The  Ihame  of  being  baffled  before  fo  inconfideraUet 
place,  joined  to  the  good  condud  of  the  new  commifl«*| 
cfpecially  Antonio  Pucci^  was  fo  fuccefsful  that  the  foMiai 
ftormed  the  works  they  hadloft  before,  but  with  the  lols  of  tbdt 
general  Marciano^  and  the  town  itfelf,  perceiving  their  i^fc* 
lution,  propofed  a  capitulation.  To  give  the  more  honourtotbs 
defence  made  by  the  befiegers,  Lorenzo  de  Medici  came  tf 
perfpn  to  the  Florentine  camp,  and  in  a  few  days  after  ^ 
cattle,  as  well  as  the  town,  was  lurrcndcrcd.     This  fi* 
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t^ti  the  Fbnntines  fome  of  their  heft  troops  and  officers,  and      \ 
amongft  the  latter  ^»/0»i0  i'tfc^/,  who  died  through  theun- 
wbolfome  heats  of  the  country  during  the  autumn  feafon. 

The  LucquifiixA  not  fail  to  claim  from  the  Fhrentlnet  It  u  claim* 
Pietra  Santa^  as  a  place  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  their  ed  hy  the 
ftate.  The  Florentines^  without  denying  that  fad,  told  Lucquefe. 
them,  that  before  they  gave  it  up,  they  muft  be  fatisfied  for 
the  vaft  loft  of  blood  and  treafure  which  the  redudlion  bf  the 
place  had  coft  them,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  being  now  fet 
on  foot  by  the  pope,  they  were  not  fure  whether  they  might 
not  be  obliged  to  refiore  the  town  to  the  Genoefe.  In  thofe 
altercations  the  winter  paft,  and  all  the  next  fpring.  Lorenzo 
deMeSci  was  fo  afHi<Sted  with  an  hereditary  gout,  that  he  could 
do  no  bu(ine&,  and  none  could  be  done  by  the  Florentines 
without  him.  This  delayed  the  ilege  of  Serazana:  and  the 
ambition  of  the  duke  of  Calabria  threw  fr efh  obftacles  in  their 
way.  The  city  of  Jquila  was  fo  little  dependent  on  the 
crown  of  NapleSy  that  though  it  lay  in  that  kingdom,  it 
might  be  faid  to  have  been  free.  The  duke  of  Calabria  being 
in  the  neighbourhood  with  his  troops,  under  pretence  of  bu-  Revolution 
finefs,  trepanned  the  count  of  Montorio^  who  had  the  greateft  in  Acjuifa. 
fway  in  jfquila^  into  his  power,  arid  fent  him  prifoner  to 
Naples^  in  hopes  of  reducing  Jquila  to  an  abfolute  fubje£lion 
to  that  crown.  The  Jquilians  upon  this  flew  to  arms,  and 
not  only  put  to  death  the  king's  commiflary^  and  feveral  of 
Ferdinanet's  friends  in  that  city,  but  eredled  the  papal  banners, 
and  invited  the  pope  to  take  them  under  his  protedlion.  His 
holinefs  greedily  accepted  of  the  invitation ;  andtaking  into  his 
pay  S.  Severinoj  who  had  been  difmifled  from  the  Milanefe  fer- 
vice,  all  the  friends  of  count  Moniorio^  and  many  of  the  Ne^^ 
affolitan  barons,  declared  in  his  favour.  Ferdinand  applied  to 
the  Florentines  for  affiftance ;  and  tho*  they  Were  extremely 
averfe  from  either  entering  into  a  war  with  the  holy  fee,  or 
profecuting  the  advantages  they  had  obtained  ovter  the  Ge* 
noefe^  yet  they  fent  an  army  to  his  affiftance,  by  which  Al^ 
fhonjh  remained  mafter  of  the  field  againft  his  holinefs,  and 
all  his  other  enemies.  At  laft,  the  Spaniards  oflFcring  their  ^f^^^^* 
mediation,'  a  peace  was  concluded,  by  which  all  Italy  was 
once  more  refiored  to  its  tranquilltiy,  the  Geneofe  alone  be- 
ing excluded,  for  having  fhaken  off  the  yoke  of  Afilarty  and 
detaining  the  Florentine  poffeffions. 

The  pun(9uality  with  which  the  Florentines  had  fulfilled  A.  D. 
their  engagements  with  Ferdinand^  gave  them  vaft  credit  1446. 
with  the  popcj  who,  during  the  war  with  the  Neapolitans^  had  The  pope 
been  betrayed  by'his  general  S.  Severino,  and  he  publickly  /a'vcurs 
declared,  that  he  would  do  cverv  thing  in  bis  power  to  ferve  '^'  ^^^'' 

'    Z  2  and  ^^^^^^«- 
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and  oblige  them.  This  being  reported  to  Lorenzo  de  MeM^ 
he  omitted  nothing  that  could  cement  or  improve  the  grow* 
ing  fxiend(hip,  and  actually  gave  one  of  bis  daughters  in  mar* 
riage  to  Francis^  fon  to  the  pope,  who  had  been  inarried  be- 
fore be  was  exalted  to  the  popedom.  From  that  time  die 
Jnterefts  of  Florence  and  the  holy  fee  biecame  the  fame,  as 
Lorenzo  had  agreed  to  every  thing  propofed  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  fon- in-law  in  Italy »  The  pope,  on  the  othtt 
handj  infifted  (Irongly  with  the  Genoefe  that  they  fhould  re- 
ftore  Serazana  to  the  Florentinesy  as  holding  it  from  an  ini- 
quitous title  derived  from  Fregofo.  The  Genoefe  were  fo  ht 
from  paying  regard  to  the  remonftrances  of  his  holineis, 
that  they  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  gallieS)  then  landed  three  thou- 
fand  foot  at  Serazanella^  and  after  taking  and  plundering  the 
town,  and  the  neighbouring  places,  all  which  beloi^ed  to 
the  Florentines,  they  planted  artillery  agaifilt  the  cafik. 
This  being  done  while  a  truce  was  fubfifting  under  the  pope's 
mediation,  the  i%r^//W  complained  loudly  of  it  at  Rmt^ 
but  ordered  their  general  Virginio  Orfini  at  Pifa^  to  draw 
their  troops  together.  They  then  fent  ambailadors  to  r&* 
quire  aid  from  their  allies.  But  Ferdinand  excufed  bimfistf 
becaufe  of  his  war  with  the  Turks,  and  Lewis  of  Milan  trifled 
with  them ;  fo^  that  they  received  none.  Depending,  there- 
fore, on  themfelves  alone,  they  appointed  James  Guicciariri 
and  Feter  Vitiori,  to  command  againft  the  Genoefe,  vvcho  ibll 
preiTed  the  citadel  oiSerazaneUa,  and  lay  encamped  on  the  river 
Magra.  A.  battle  quickly  enfued,  inwhich  the  Genoefe  were 
intirely  defeated ;  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici  arriving  in  the  Flo- 
rentine camp,  Serazana  itfelf  was  befieged  and  taken,  af^cr 
an  obfiinate  refiftance,  by  the  Florentines. 

During  thofe  tr^nfadions  on  ih^  Mdgra,  Lewis  Sferza^ 
in  Romag-  under  pretence,  of  fending  fome  troops  to  the  affiHance  of 
the  Florentines,  feht  them  to  fupport  an  iniurre£tion  vficbidi^ 
he  privately  procured  to  be  made  in  Genoa^  by  which  that 
city  once  more  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Milanefe.  About 
the  fame  time  the  Venetians  were  defeated  near  Trent  by.  the 
Germans,  and  their  general  S.  Severino  was  killed.  But  tbe^ 
Venetians  foon  made  a  peace,  by  which  they  gaiixd  more 
than  all  they  had  loft  by  war.  The  connections  between 
the  pope  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici  grew  every  day  ftronger; 
for  the  latter  perfuaded  Boccalino  of  Ofmo^  in  the  marquifate 
of  Ancona,  to  reftore  that  town  to  his  holinefs,  after  nuiking 
it  rebel.  Boccalino  afterwards  lived  in  fplendor  at  Fhrence^ 
from  whence  he  removed  to  Milan,  where  he  wa?  put  to 
death,  by  Lewis  Sf or za^  In  x\\t.  Romagna,  Francis  del  Orfe 
aflaffinated  count  Girolamo  in  hi$  own  houfe,  and  n^adehis 
.     ■     *        '  wife 
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vfxk  add  diildren  prifoners,  but  copld  not  mafter  the  citadel. 
The  countefs  oSered  to  prevail  with  the  governor  to  furren- 
der  it,  and  the  confpirators  accordingly  fuftered  her  to  enter 
it,  detaining  her  children  as  pledges.  But  far  from  perform- 
ing  herffomife,  .flie^rettfened  the  governor  and  ail  the  gar- 
rifon  with  death  if  they  did  not  make  a  vigorous  defence,  and 
ffighted  all  the  mehaces  of  the  confpirators  againft  herchil- 
dfico.  This  refblute  condirdy^  and  the  approach  of  fome 
nroops  to  her  affiftance  itom.Mlidn^  made  the  confpirators 
fly  with  all  dieir  eSeds  to  Citta  £  .Gqflello;  but  the  countefs 
furfucd  theni  and  anipjy  revenged  her  huftand's  death.  The 
Florentines  w6re  ho  farther  concerned  in  this  incident,  than  as 
it  gave  them  an  opjiortunity  of  rdcoveringthe  caftle  QiPiancal" 
fbU^  which  had  been  ufurped  from  them  by  the  count.  ^ 

The  Florentines  were  more  interefted  in  another  tragical 
event,  but  of  a  more  different  nature,  which  aft  the  fame 
time  happened  near  ForlL     GaUoito^  lord  of  Paenta^  was 
married  to  the  daughter  of  John  Bentivoglio  of  Boicgna^  and 
by  her  had  a  fon  called  AJlorre.     The  lady  conceived  fo  inr- 
tolerable  an  averfion  to  her  huibaad,  that  (he  refolved  to  have 
him  murdered,  and  (he  brought  her  father  into  the  fame  un- 
natural defign,  in  hopes  of  becoming  mafter  of  Famza  after 
his  fon-in  law's  death.     She  counterfeited  ficknefs,  and  her    * 
hufband  coming  to  vifit  her,   the  aiTafTms  rufhed  out  and  _   .. 
flew  him.     Upon  ihis,^e  took  refuge  with  her  fon  in  the  ^^^^^^^^ 
jcaftle,  while  Bentivoglio^    and   one  Bergaminoj,  .  a  Milanefe  i^g^Qf^g  ^t 
oBccr,  took  poffeffion  of  Faenza^  where  there  happened  to  ^iimini' 
refide  at   the  time  Antonio  Bofcoliy  a  Florentine  commiSzry,  aj^atorf  of 
,But  while  the  fiate  of  affairs  in  Faenza  was  unfettled,  the  Faenza. 
country  people  took  arms,  and  breaking  into  the  town  killed 
Bergamino^  made  Bentivoglio  prifoner,  and  recommended  the 
government  of  the  ftate,  and  young  AJlorre^  to  Bofcoli.     The 
Florentines  readily  undertook  the  charge,  but  fet  at  liberty 
Bentivoglio  and  his  daughter,  who  had  continued  blocked  up 
in  the  citadel.  .      •    ' 

FLORENCE  was  now  at  a  very  high  pitch  of  happi-  State  of 
nefs  and  profperity.  lih^  Venetians  were  in  no  toodition  to  Florence, 
hurt  her;  Lewis  Sforza  had  no  inclination,  nor  was  it  his 
interefl.  The  pope  and  the  king  of  Naples  were  htr  friends ; 
and  (he  might  have  been  faid  to  have  poflfeifed  the  bal lance 
of  power  in //Wi^.  Her  people  were  rich,  powerful,  united, 
and  flouriihing  in  learning,  arts,  and  fciences,  beyond  per- 
haps what  any  people  ever .  were,  excepting  the  Athenians. 
All  this  profperity  was  owing:  to  the  wifdom  and  virtue  of  a 
private  citizen,  Lorenzo  de  Medici.  For  fome  years  thetran- 
^uillir)'  of  his  country  vvasfuch,  that  it  affbrcied  no  cvehts  pro- 
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per  for  htftory  to  record,  unleis  we  itiendon  as  fucb,  the  pio- 
digious  eocburagement  given  by  the  Ftorentines^  after  LQren%a% 
example,  to  men  of  learning  and  genius,  who  filled  their 
country  during  this  happy  interval  with  writingi  and  works, 
that  will  ever  be  the  i(da)iration  of  mankind.  ,  Z^m£tf,  how- 
ever, though  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  the  father  of 
the  mufes,  did  not  forget  his  own  family.  He  married  his 
cldeft  fon  to  Alphonjma^  daughter  to  die  chevalier  Orfim. 
Though  his  fecond  fon  Jdm^  afterwards  the  famous  pope 
Leo  X.  was  not  above  dirteen  yeara  of  age,  yet  he  procured 
for  him  the  dignity  of  cardinal ;  but  hia  third  fon  was  too 
young  for  any  proviiion.  He  had  four  daughters;  one  of 
them  was  married  to  James  Salvrati^  another  to  Francis  Cihe^ 
^  third  to  Peter  Ridolphi^  all  of  them  of  great  houfea;  and 
he  would  have  given  the  fourth  in  marriage  to  Janies  Atedid^ 
'    had  fhe  not  died. 

Such  was  the  happy  ftate  of  Florence  and  the  AdHedtd  &« 
mily  in  1492,  when  Lorenzo  de  Medici^  worn  out  by  a  com* 
plication  of  diftempers  which  fettled  in  bis  ftomacb,  died, 
laged  no  more  than  forty-four  years.  For  his  chara£ber  we 
inuft,  in  a  great  meafure,  refer  to  thofe  we  have  drawn  of 
his  illuftrious  predeceQbrs,  whom  he  refembled  in  all  their 
public  and  private  virtues ;  but  he  feems,  in  progreis  of  time^ 
to  have  exceeded  them  in  perfonal  accomplifliments.  He 
owed,  as  we  have  feed,  his  life  to  his  valour,  and  he  had  a 
turn  for  military  afiairs,  which  was  of  infinite  fervice  to  his 
country,  though  peace  was  the  darling  objed  of  all  his  mea- 
lures.  The  commerce  of  Europe  began,  during  his  time, 
to  run  into  new  channels,  and  more  expenfive  manners  pre* 
vailing  in  life.  Lorenzo  found  that  he  was  impofed  upon  by 
bis  faiitots,  who  lived  like  princes,  and  he  therefore  narrowed 
his  mercantile  dealings,  and  laid  out  the  money  he  wai 
xnafler  of  in  territorial  acquifitions,  within  the  ftate  of  Fb-- 
rence^  as  being  the  moft  likelv  to  give  permanency  to  his  fa- 
mily. He  not  only  loved  ana  rewarded,  above  any  prince  of 
his  age,  the  fine  arts,  but  pradified  them  in  his  own  pcHbo. 
According  to  MachtaveU  competitions  of  his  areftill  extanf, 
that  prove  him  to  have  been  both  a  poet  and  a  critic.  He 
was  a  good  judge  of  architedure,  which  in  his  time  was 
commonly  combined  with  painting,  and  of  mufic.  He 
founded  the  univerfity  of  Pifa^  to  which  he  brought  the  roofl 
learned  and  ingenious  men  in  Italy,  He  built  near  to  Florence 
Death  and  ^  n^onaftcry  for  father  Morianoj  who  was  an  cxccUcbi 
(haracl.r    preacher. 

of  hortn-  He  is  faid  to  have  been  more  amorous  than  was  confiftent 
y.o  dc  Mc-  with  the  ftrift  practice  of  virtue,  and  like  Sdpioy  Leliusy  and 
dici.  2     .  other 
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tfSciix  great  men  of  antiquity,  to  have  unbent  bis  more  feriota 
hours  with  juvenile  recreations ;  fo  that  two  fouls  feemed  to 
refide  in  his  body,  for  he  (bmetimes  made  himfelf  one  of  bis 
own  children.  Though  he  had  no  opinion  of  diftantconquefts^ 
yet  he  fortified  Fhrenet  againft  invafion  from  abroad,  not 
only  by  adding  to  the  ftrength  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the 
eity,  but  by  putting  his  friends  into  the  government  of  thofe 
fotes  and  places,  that  were  in  a  manner  the  k^s  of  the 
republic.  He  kept  in  his  own  hands  the  adminiftration  of 
Faenza;  and,  .by  his  intereft,  the  Baglioni  gowcrned  in  P^- 
rugiai  znd  the  FiteUi  in  Gtta  di  Cqjfielh.  To  amufe  hi» 
bufy  pragitiatical  countrymen,  as  wdi  as  to  render  Fhrenet 
more  populous  and  frequented,  he  was  perpetually  exhibiting 
public  ju(b,  tournaments,  plays,  entertainments,  and  other 
diverfions,  which  had  a  wonderful  eiFe£l  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  reconciled  them,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  that 
arifiocracy  of  which  they  were  naturally  fo  jealous.  As  Italy 
was  then  the  country  of  learned'  princes  and  nobility,  Fto^ 
fence  and  Lorenzo  became  the  refidencc  of  all  who  cultivated,. 
pradifed,  or  ftudied  the  fine  arts:  and  the  famous  P/V^, 
fcount  of  Mirandola^  after  travelling  through  aH  EuropCi, 
chofe  to  fix  there. 

LORENZO* s  fortune,in  fbme  refpefb, was  equal  tohts  merit. 
Several  attempts,  befides  that  of  the  Pazziy  were  made  upon- 
his  life;  but  all  of  them  were  defeated,  and  the  aflailins 
puniihed.  The  mpft  diftant  princes  were  ftnick  witfe  reve^ 
fence  and  efteem  for  his  perfon  and  virtues;  witnefs  the  cor- 
lefpondence  he  kept  up  with  Matthias^  king  of  Hungary,  the 
ambafikdors  and  prefents  he  received  from  the  reigning  emr 
perors  of  the  TiN^Jts,  one  of  whom  delivered  up  to  him  the 
murderer  of  hiB  brother  Bernardo  Bandinii  who  had  taken 
refuge  amongft  the  infidels.  His  palace  was  the  center  of 
^nity  for  all  Italy ^  and  by  his  wonderful  addrefs,  he  brought 
it  to  a  ftate  of  tranquillity,  which  it  had  not  known  for  feme 
ages  before.  Upon  his  death,  all  the  Italian  ftatcs  and  princes 
fent  compliments  of  condolence  by  their  ambafladprs  to  Flo- 
rence. 

By  the  death  of  Lorenzo  de  Media,  which  was  iiicceeded  Sucneded' 
by  that  of  pope  Innocent  VIII.  the  ballance  of  power  in  Italy  hy  his /on 
was  again  deftroycd.    Lorenzi  was  fucceeded  by  hts  fon  Pe-  Ptftep;. 
'«^;  but  he  was  far  from  being  qualified,  either  by  age  or 
abilities,  for  maintaining  his  father's  fyftem.     Both  his  wife 
and  mother  were  of  the  Orfini  family,  and  he  refigned  him- 
felf intirely  to  the  diredion  of  his  kinfman  Virginio  Orfini, 
who  perfuaded  him  to  ftrengthen  his  conne£lions  with  the 
^Purt  of  Naflei }  a  meafure  which  gave  (tich  Umbrage  to. 
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Liwts  Sffwa,  that  it  produced  the  moft  difmjd  cakmUiet  t» 

Borgia  INNOCENT  VIII.  was  fucccedcd  by  Rodtriga  Borgia^ 

chofen  pcfe  2,  Spaniard^  who  called  bin^felf  JUxander  VI.  a  name  that 

'  h  ^^^       ever  fince  has  been  another  title  for  all  tnanner  of  iinpie^, 

^/^  °f    impurity,  cruelty,  and  wickedoefe.     He  Di9unted  the    p^flol 

V  ^^^'    thfone  by  open  fimpny^  and  was  eveo.  above  the  pradiceof 

^^      '     h3ipocnfy  in  his  vices.     At  the  fame  time  be  was  cuimi^ 

and  fagacious  in  finding  out  refources^  under  all  difficuUief. 

As  the  great  fireogth  of  It^ly  now  lay  in  an  union,  Sfrnuk 
propofed  that  the  ambsfladors  oif  all  her  princes  (bouM  pre^ 
^nt  themfelves  in  onjc'd^yy  ^  th^  members  of  one  body,  tq 
mke  their  ufual  congratulations  upon  the  pope\  acceffiooy 
and  that  one  (houjd  harangue  him  in  the  name  of  all  the 
reft.    PeUr^  and  the  biOiop  of  ArezsLo^  had  b^en  named-auih 
bafladors  from  the  Florentines^  and  both  of  thcni-  defigned  to 
make  a  great  figure}  the  former  by  the  magnificence  of  bit 
drefs,  equipages,  and  attendance;  the  other,  by  |h^   fpeedi 
I         he   intended   to  make.     They  therefore  privately    prevail^ 
ed  on   Ferdinan4^    whp  had  approved   qf  Sfozas    (cheoK^ 
to  oppofe  it,  which  he  did,  but  at  the  fame  time  named  hti 
advifers.     This  increafed  S/orza^s  fufpicions.     Ci^o^  who  wis 
the  natural  fon  of  the  laft  pope,  and  brother-in-law*  to  Pifttj 
,        lived  then  at  Florence^  and  was  perfuaded  to  fell  the  cafik) 
of  Anguillara<i  Cervetrij  and  fome  others,  which  he  held  in  tii^ 
neighbourhood  of  Rome^  to  f^irginU  Orjini^  whom  they  ia* 
tended  fhould  be  a  bridle  upon  the  pope^     AkxaruUr^  fi^ 
bad  defined  the  crown  of  Naples  for  one  of  his  own  fami)f, 
declared  that  the  bargain  was  null,  becaufe  thofe  caftles  were 
fiefs  of  the  holy  fee;  and  he  was  backed  in  his  refentment) 
by  Sforzoy  who  remon(trated  to  Peter  de  Me£ci  the  impolicie 
ftep  he  had  taken,  and  prefTed  Ferdinand  tQ  comprooiife  mat- 
te s  with '  his  holinefs.     Notwithftanding  this,  Firginio  took 
pofleilion  of  the  cadles,  at  the  fecret  inftigaiion  Of  Ferdinad 
himfelf. 
Peter  dif"       S  FO  RZ  A  was  penetrating  enough   to  perceive  how 
fers  ^ith   ftrong  the  connedions  were  between  Peter  and  Ferdinani\ 
3forza.      s^nd  he  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  break  them,    that  be 
might  preferve  Florence  dill  for  his  friend.     He  had  ufurpsd 
the  power  of  his  nephew,  fon-in-law  to  the  duke  of  (^z^^rr^ 
who,  with  his  daughter  the  dutchefsof  Milan^  made  no  fecret 
of  their  feniiments,  and  that  the  young  prince  and  his  family 
were  in  danger  from  the  practices  of  his  uncle.     Sfsfza^  at 
the  fame  time,  was  fenfible  that  he  was  hated  by  the  people 
of  Mikin^  and  that  the  new  alliance  was  neceflary  for  bis 
fafety.     He  applied  fo  tl?e  Fenitiam^  whq, appeared  cautious 
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ind  baqkwftr.4 ;  and  tq  the,  poj^  whofe  tuughty  (jpkit  had 
been  exafperated  by  tte  ^Qyr|  irf.iViy^te  r^fafing  Co  give  their 
king's  natural  daughter  ie  iinarriage  to  one  of  his  fons,  with 
a  large  ^ercitacy  in  iVia^/x  for  hex  portioii.    The  f^tnetiani^  at 
kft,  porwvirtgtbc  pope  jobe.irrccoucileable  to/V^w^, 
in  1493  caroc  Into  the  cooftderacy  prqpofed  by^^rjzaj  th^ 
prcifeifed  jobjed  of  which  waltordirpoifefs/^ir^im  of  his  acr 
QMiAtioiUU     PotrdfMidiH  and 'the  i^]^§  ^f  QMria,  <:oul4  . 
cafily,  ^  thie  afiiftanoe  of  th«iC^#j*f<?j.  a^d^rfle  ./3ry?»/,  havf 
da&ed  tbi$ €^f«4era«y iji  p»PQea«had  tbey.no(.bwi  fie/lraine4 
by  th«  cautiM  of  o\4  F^dinrnd*:  In  coafidpratioij.  of  this, 
and  of  th«  u<u:eFififHy'of^liir'^i{t^Aii^(;^.  of.the  friendihip 
b^ ween  the  ipopc  and  tho>Ai»N/^«»A9  tdd.  bie.Piyn  .dangerous 
fiiiiatioA»  ^^S5«  had  recoiuxfe  td  the  .d^p^ate  expedient  of 
ioyitiog;  Cwrlei^Wl,  kiog.  q(  Eranc^  to  invade  the  king-  ivho  iif 
dom  of  Napie$^  uadcir  tb^^  6itl«  of  the  Avjoteuiu  princes,  which  'vites 
M  been  made  over  to  hiaik    This  title^  k.OHiil  be  acknov^-  Charles  y 
)«4gcd*,.wa»  pJaufible*     Charles  M^s  g^weak,  giddy,  young P^'*^^ ^«- 
piiace^  bo^b  in  body  l»nd  mind ;  .but  had  ambitionb  and  a  cou-  ^°  ^'^y* 
rage  that  well  fuited  with  the  prof^fed  expedition*  from  which 
be  was  diiTuaded  by  his  ablcft.counfdiors;  but  upon  Sforza^ 
;  promiftng  to  fupply  him  with  money,  h«  undertook  it. 

In  xhts  n^ociation  it  is  hard  to  (ay  which  wa$  mod  abfurd,  Negoda" 
the  condutfb  of  CharUs^  or  -that. of  Sfor%a^  who,  blinded  by  thns  on 
hiifcirB,  ifkvitcd  the  moft.  powerful  prince  then   in  £urop4 ^^^ ^'^ 
,  into  Itafy,  .  Ferdinand  feemed  to  diiTemble  his  apprehenfions; 
but  he  was  dreadfully  alarmed.     He  endeavoured,  .by  his  am* 
bailadors  at  the  court  oi  France^  where  they  were  treating  of 
a  match  between  his  grand-daughter  (who  was  coufin-german 
to  Charles)  and  the  young  king  of  Sc^tland^  to-divcn  Charles 
from  his  refoiution,  by  even  oftering  CbarUs  an  annual  fub^ 
fidy.    He  endeavoured  to  compromife  affairs  with,  the  pope, 
and  to  remove  all  Sforza's  jealoufies.     He  fucceeded  fo  far 
with  the  pope,  that,  aGtec  making  greats  facrifices  both  of 
honour  and  interefl,  the  Venetian  and  Milanefe  troops,  ralfed 
jn  confequence  of  the.  late  treaty,  were  difmifled.     By'this 
time,   Sfarza^  either  from  natural  diffimulation,  or  inward 
convidibn,  exprefied  his  apprehenfions  that  he  had  gcMie  too 
far ;  and  promifed  P^eter  de  Medici^  that  he  would  prevent  the 
confequences  of  the  invafion.     But  it  was  now  too  late^  for 
Charles^  having  taken  all  meafures  that  could  fecure  his  fuc- 
cefs,  by  alliances  and  negociations  with  the  great  powers  of 
Europe^  required  from  the  Florentine  ambafl'adors  a  categorical 
anfwer,  whether  their  ftate  would  give  his  army  a  paffage 
fbrojgh  their  dominions  ^  and,  upon  their  evading  the  quef- 

tion. 
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tioii,  he  thi^bt?ed  to  banifli  Ai  the  Florentifu  mcrchanfe^it 
of  Prance^  -  if  it  was  not-  inftantly  anfwered. 
DeatJl;o/       PETER  DE  MEDICI,  at  firft,  endeavoured  to  bring 
Ferdinand  Ferdinand  to  ccMifent  that  he  ihouid  yield  to  Charles  ;  but  Ar- 
king  of      dinand  remained  inflexible  on  ttiat  head,  and  be  died  in  the 
Naples,     beginning  of  the  year  1494.     His  fon  Alphonfo,  duke  oif  & 
lahriai  though '  pofleiTed  of  all  Firdinand^s  faults  of  cniekf, 
oppref&on,  and  treachery,  was  inferior  to  him  in  addre&  aal 
temper.     He  perceived  that  the  pope  was  exafperatisd  by  tie 
difficulties  be  met  with  at  hom^/rom  the  Florentinr  and  Nm 
folitan  fkftionsi  now  in  the  Ftencb  intereft ;  but  he  brough 
him  over,  by  making  him  a  prefent  of  thirty  thoufand  ducats, 
and  by  providing  in  the  moft  extravagant  manner  for  his  diw 
Tons;  one  of  whom  was  the  fai^oui  Coffar  Ber^ia,    Tiie 
French  king,  on  the  other  hand,  without  minding  the  intrigw 
of  Italy^  intimated  lo'  the  Fhrentimsy  and  the  other  Itdm 
.[  iVates.  his  intention  of  marching  towards  ATn^/^x.     D*Jdi^ 
,      fon  to  the  regent  of  Satlandy  was  at  the^e^d  of  this  embdl|; 
'  and  when  the  amballkdors  camcto  Florence^  they  putborik 
the  Florentines  and  Peter  de  Medki  in  mind  of  the  inlioitt 
obligations  they  lay  under  to  the  crown  of  France. '   Peter  hd 
hitherto  had  the  addre&  to  avoid  giving  the  French  court  taj 
pofitive  anfwer ;  but  he  foundthe  Fkrentims,  in  general,  rcr/ 
averfe  frofn.  taking  upon  thimfclves   to  oppofe  the  FruA 
march.     P-eter'^  influence,  however,  was  fo  grerat,  that  the 
ambaflTadors  were  difmiiTed  without  any  pofitive  anfwer. 
DeJIgm  of      That  excellent  hiftorian  Gurcciardini*,  informs  us,  as  he 
Peter.        fays,  from  good  authority,  thzi  Peter  had  formed  a  defign,  bjT 
Alphonfoh  afliftancc,  of  intirely  changing  the  Florentine  go- 
vernment, by  making  himfelf  prince  or  duke  of  that  city,  li 
is  certain,  that  his  father  had  no  favourable  opinion  of  bis 
fon's  capacity  ^ ;  and  that  about  this  time  two  of  his  near  re- 
lations, Loren%9  and  Giovanni  de  Medici,  men  of  great  pro- 
Con/piracy  perty,  had  entered  into  a  correfpondence  with  the  French  iin^ 
ajfainfi      and  Sforza,  for  taking  from  him  his  power  in  the  ftate,  where 
htm  'dc'     all  public  ofliccs  were  filled  up  by  his  appointment,  and  00 
faud.        meafure  could  be  concluded  without  his  approbation*    The 
defign  was  difcovered ;  but  ail  the  cenfure  the  confpirators  re- 
ceived was  a  flight  confinement  to  their  own  boufes,  though 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  Peter  was  reftrained  from  taking: « 
much  feverer  revenge.     This  difcovery  ferved  only  to  rendff 
him  ^he  more  irreconctleable  to  5/2?7f2/7,  whom  he  confidcrcd 
as  author  of  the  plot,  and  confirmed  him  the  more  ifl  the 

■  GuTcciARDiNM,  bock  1.  *»  Anflotstione  in  margint, 

fatte  da  Thomaib  Porcacchi.     Guicciardini,  libroprimo. 
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ttieafures  he  had  propofed.  A  peremptory  buf  a  plaufible  an- 
fwer  was  now  fent  to  the  French  ambaiTadors,  fetting  forth  the 
inabilicy  the  ftate  of  Florena  was  under  of  complying  with 
the  king's  demands,  without  violating  her  moft  facrcd  engage- 
ments, which  obliged  them  to  defend  the  kingdom  oi  Naples 
againft  any  perfon  that  (hould  invade  it.  This  anfwer  being 
intimated  to  Charleiy  he  ordered  the  Florentine  ambafladors 
immediately  to  quit  liis  dominions ;  but,  to  fhew  that  his  re- 
fentment  was  chiefly  levelled  againft  Peter,  he  gave  leave  for 
all  their  merchants  to  remain  in  his  dominions^  excepting 
thofe  who  were  fadors  or  agents  for  htm. 

The  invafion  of  Italy  hy  Charles  is  one  of  the  moft  (hiningC^^rles 
events  in  modern  hifiory.    But  we  (hall  confine  our  narrative ''^^^^ 
to  the  (hare  which  the  Florentines  had  in  it.     Neither  they*^v- 
nor  the  pope  had  yet  openly  broken  with  Sfor%a%  and  they 
were  fo  cautious,  that  they  even  refufed  to  admit  Alpho;nfo\ 
gallies  into  the  harbour  of  Leghorn,    After  this,  Alphonfo  and 
the  pope,  on  the  13th  of  July,  had  an  interview  zxVicoJ^arOy 
in  which  the  operations  of  the  war  were  fettled,  in  cafe  that 
CbarUs  (hould  execute  his  threats  of  invading  Italy.     Alphonfo 
at  that  time  had  a  noble  fleet,  with  which  he  endeavoured  to 
make  an  impreiSon  upon  Genoa  \  but  the  defign  was  defeated 
by  the  vigijance  of  the  French  in  that  city.     The  duke  of 
Calabria^  Alphonfo's  Ton,    a  young  prince  of  great   hopes, 
marched  at  the .  head  of  an  army  into  the  Romagna,  where 
the  Fknntine  intereft  was  very  ftrong.     AJlorre  Manfredi,  the 
prince  of  Faenxa,  was  directed  by  them ;  but  Caterina  Sforza, 
mother  of  Ostaviam  Riverio,  lord  of  Imola  and  Forli,  refufed 
to  expofe  her  fon's  territories,  unlefs  the  Florentines  would  de- 
clare themfelves,  and  indemnify  him  for  all  he  might  fufFer  in 
the  war.     This  difliculty  put  a  ftop  to  all  the  operations- that 
had  been  concerted ;  and  it  now  appeared,  that  there  was  in 
the  Florentine  fenate  a  party  againft  breaking  with  the  French, 
which  P^/^  durft  not  venture  of  bimfeif  to  encounter.     To 
remove  his  apprehenftons,  the  duke  of  Calabria,  in  an  inter- 
view he  had  with  him  at  Borgo  San  Sepulcro,  oftcred  him,  m 
his  father*?  name,  to  employ  his  army  as  he  (Peter)  (hould 
direft.   This  elated  Peter  fo  much,  that,  returning  to  Florence, 
he  obtained,  againft  the  fenfc  of  his  wifeft  countrymen,  leave 
from  the  republic,  which  was  to  defray  all  expences,  to  take 
Ottaviano^B  towns  under  the  protedlion  of  the  allies.     Giovan* 
n't  Bentivoglio,  of  Bologna,  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  allies 
upon  much  the. fame  terms.  ' 

The  fuccefs  of  thofe  negociations  might  have  been  at-  Petcr/t- 
tended  with  the  reduftion  of  the  Milanefe,  had  it  not  been  '^^^  *^ 
fot  the  unaccountable  flownefs  of  the  Neapolitans,  or  the  Ar-i^*^.^/ 

ragonians,^^^'^'' 
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ragmlans^  as  they  were  called, .  which  gave  aD  c^jpoituak; 
for  d'AtrifJgny^  Che  French  general,  to^march  with  atnaaiing  a* 
lenty  into  the  territ<Ky  of  /ivWtf,  before  tbe  duke's  army  ba< 
quieted  Cefinaf  and  tbtts.tbe.aperations  of  the  Nestpakum 
were  confined  to  the  Roiwigna^  where  the  Fr^nc^  aod  Mikn^ 
lived  in  great  opulence.  Ail  this  did  not  difcourage  Ptterk 
Midid^  who  now  declared  himfelf  Qpenly  againft  th^  Frenik 
He  admitted  .the  Neapolitan  gallies  to  anchor  and  vidua)  ii 
the  port  of  Leghorn^  and  to  raife  recruits  all  over  the  Fhrm' 
tine  ftate*  He  fent  one  thoufand  men  and  fome  artillery  tl 
FerdinancCs  army,  which,  by  his  order,  was  upw  joined  bythf 
troops  under  Bentivoglia  ^tAAftorre.*  We  are,  however, 
given  to  uoderftand  that  thofe  fteps,  taken  by  Peter ^  were  £tf 
from  betog  agreeable  to  the  fenfe  of  the  Florentine  fenatc'i 
nor  did  their  ambailadors  at  Venicp  with  any  vigour  feconddbf 
warm  but  vain  infiances  oade  by  thofe  of  the  pope,  to  ia* 
duce  that  republic  to  join  the  league;  the  heads  of  which,  at 
this  time,  applied  for  affiftance  even  to  BfijoTs^^  .the  emperor 
of  the  Turh. 
Condua  of  It  is  probable,  tfaat^rsur  would  now  gladly  have  reftrsis* 
Sforza.  ed  the  vivacity  of  the  French^  who  were  making  prodigioitf 
preparations  for  invading  Italy ;  but  the  allies,  inftead  of  cb* 
couraging  thofe  fentiments  in  him,  and  bringing  him  over  tt 
a  common  league  with  aU  the  other  ftates  of  Ita/y^  by  thai 
conduS  rendered  him  defperate.  His  minifter  at  Florente  M 
lirenuoufly  endeavoured  to  perfiiade  Peter^  by  all  means,  to 
continue  inviolably  attached  to  his  league  wkhyflpbon/oi  uA 
r  Petery  by  jf/phon/is  advice,  difclofed  to  Charles  all  that  paffd 
between  him  and  Sforzas  ambaiTador  on  that  head.  He  eves 
went  fo  far  as,  under  pretence  of  ficknefs,  to  give  that  sm- 
baifador  audi^snce  in  his  own  bed-chamber, ^here  he  hadcoo^ 
cealed  the  French  minifler,  who  overheard  all  that  had  p^Sd 
between  him  and  S/ottu^s  ambafTador,  who  firdngly  infity 
on  Peter* s  entering  into  en|^ageinents  for  oppoflng  the  Freiui 
invafion,  and  for  continuing  in  his  league  with  Alphonfo^  This 
ftratagem,  though  natural,  had  a  difterent  eiFe<Sb  from  what 
Peter  expe6led.  When  it  became  public  in  the  French  camp, 
Sforza  had  addrefs  enough  -to  perfuade  the  king,  that  all  \a 
meant  was  for  his  fervice;  aild  having  now  nothing  to  hope 
farther,  from  his  intrigues,  he  applied  himfelf  in  good  earneft 
to  forward  thc'Fremh  expedition.  Charles  wanted  no  fpur  for 
that.  He  was  then  advanced  fo  far  as  Vienne  in  Dauphinj\ 
but  deftitute  of  every  thing,  but  invincible  obfiinacy,  for 
proceeding  on  the  expedition.  To  raife  money,  he  w 
obliged  to  pawn  all  the  jewels  of  his  crown  and  perfon.  His 
fubjeds,  in  general,  were  averfc  to  his  proceeding  fartbcr; 
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and  even  bis  generals,  having  ftich  proofs  of  Sfar%a^s  brefolir- 

lAon  or  treachery,  were  very  backward  in  ' their  obedience. 

But  the  inviolable  atucbmentof  the  French  for  their  mtmarch 

overcaaae  all'diSciiltjes.    The  kibg,  obftinate  and  detsrmined 

as  he  was,  feemed  to  be  flastled,  and  to  waver,  at  hearing  of 

the  di£afFedibn.'o£  kts  tisoopB  to  the  fervice,  and  on  being  nif- 

appof  nted  of  a  fum  ©f  money  he  had  expei^d  from  Bfir%a. 

But  the  cardinal  of  S.  Piera.  in  Vincola^  the  determined  enemy 

of  the  pope  andthe  /%r^;2^Vi^,  ha\dc^  refetded  bis  refolution, 

he  advanced  to  j^i,  wbere  be  received  news: that  the  N^opo^   - 

Utaiis  ^had  been  beaten  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  from  RapaUe^ 

and  that  G^noa  was  thereby,  fecured  in  the  French  intereft.    In 

the  French  aimy,  fix  thoufaod  Sfc/i/jr,  then  teckoned  the  beft 

troops  on  the-continent  of  Europe^  ^ervtsd ;  M^d  Charles,  who, 

by  faHing  ill  of  the  fmall-pox,  was  detained  a  whole  moAth, 

:&  lafli  received  from  Marfeilles  sl.  large  fupply  of  artillery,  of 

amuqb  niore  conrmodious^  conftruftion,  and^r  greater  exe* 

eution,  than  any  which  had  been  till  then  known  in  Europe. 

Qbariei  having  now  entered  Italy,  affairs  in  the  Rsmagna  took 

an  unfavourable  turn  for  the  pope  and  the  Florentines^  where 

many  princes  and  ftates  fell  off  from  his  and  the  Florentine  in- 

tereft.     And  though  the  duke  oi  Calabria  zt  firft  obtained 

many  advantages  over  the /Vvwcii  zrvdMilanefe,  he  was  at  lait, . 

through  the  treachery  of  thofe  about  his  perfon,  obliged' to 

retreat,  and  to  2&  on  the  dcfenfive.     Charles  by  this  timeXvas 

advanced  to  P^s^i^,  where  he  found  his  coufin-german  Ga^ 

Jeazzo,  the  truie  duke  of  Milan,  on  his  death-bed,  occafioned 

tiird'  poifon.admintftered  by  his  undeiSj^rz^.   But  neither  his 

languilhing  condition,  nor  the  tears  or  his  beautiful  Wife  and 

tnfant'fbn,  who  threw  themfelves  at  his  feet  for  hisprote&ion 

^ainft'  S/or^a,  could  difiuade  Charles  from  proceeding ;  and 

the  duke  dying  Tome  days  after,  Sfgrza  waa  invefted  with  the 

anfigns  of.  the  duke  oi  Milan,  inprgudice  of  his  grand  nephew^ 

who  was  only  five  years  of  age.     Charles  was  then  at  Pia» 

^^za ',  and.  neither  he  nor  his  court,  abandoned  as  it  was» 

could  ;refle£t  without  horror  on  the  villainy  and  prafUces  of 

Sforza,  . 

•Ir^is  probable,  that  this  horror,  and  Sferza's  iriBing  vnth  He  afph'ef 
his.  engagements,  wcrefo  ftrong,  thzt  Charles,  not  being  joined /«  the  Flo- 
as  he  cxpcfled.by  the  Italians,  w©uld  have  repaffed  the  Jlps^  rentioes, 
bad  h  not  been  for  the  encouragement  he  met •  with  honvtht 
enemies  of  Peter  de  Medici.     Lcrenzo  and  Jobii  defMediei^ 
whom  wo  have  already  mentioned,  having  brcdcen  out  of  thctr 
W)nfinement,  repaired  to  Charles  zt  P/W^aacy^.  where*  they  re- 
Pfefented'the  unpopularity  of  P^r^r,  and  the  afiefliOT  the  Fl$^ 
^tntiues  hsd  for  the  French^  in  fucb  colouss  as  dfiermined 
-5  /  Charles, 
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CharieSy  at  idl  events,  to  proceed.    Charks^  however,  wai  ibi 
Iblicitous  of  gaining  over  the  Fbremims^  that  he  fcnt  chemf 
frelh  ambafladors,  ofieringthem  great  advantages,  if  they  wouUt 
fufFer  him  to  proceed  ;  and  threatening  them  with  die  fevereft 
vengeance,  if  theyobftmaed  his  march. 
nnbofa"         T^^^  mefiage  had  vaft  efieds  upon  the  minds  of  tbePi^ 
'vtur  bim.' ^^^^^  people»  who  now  faw.  themfelves  expofed  totfaewntd 
'  of  a  great  king,  merely  through  the  imprudence  of  Peter  i 

Medici.  It  was  plain  that  Cbarlesj  had  it  not  been  for  hi 
xefentment  againft  Peter,  might  have  marched  to  NapUs  witb 
out  touching  the  FUrentine  territories;^  but  he  was  dcto. 
mined  to  (ubjed  Tufeany  before  he  proceeded,  and  h 
marched  by  the  way  o^  Parma,  at  the  inftances  of  Sfrrza,  ft 
whom  he  was  now  reconciled,  and  who  wanted  to  becow 
mailer  of  Pih.    His  army  being  ftrengdiened  by  the  junflta 


of  the  Swijs  from  Genoa,  he  advanced  vidorioufly,  and 
feveral  places  that  belonged  to  the  Florentines  in  the  Lumgim 
Thti  Florentines,  or  tzihtx  Peter  de  Me£ci,  refolved  tomak 
their  ftand  againft  him  at  Serazana  and  Seraxanella,  in  aoouo 
try  where  his  ariny  would  find  it  difficult  to  procure  fidsfifleoc 
if  thofe  places  held  out. 
Peter  /ub-  BuT  the  French  carried  on  war  in  a  manner  that  for 
mitstebim,  years  had  not  been  known  in  Itafy.  Each  of  their  flight 
(kirmiihes  were  attended  with  more  bloodflied  than  had  beol 
for  a  century  paft  loft  in  the  greateft  battles  fought  there 
Their  artillery  was  irrefiftible,  and  they  put  a  garrifon  wbic 
oppofed  them  to  the  fword.  All  thofe  conSderations  Si 
mayed  Peter  de  Medici,  who  finding  fo  ftrong  a diflike  to' ' 
in  Florence,  came  to  a  refdution  unworthy  of  his  rafik 
family,  which  was  that  of  dirowing  himfelf  at  the  fieet  of  th 
French  king.  All  that  can  be  alledged  in  favour  of  Pett 
for  this  dafhirdiy  refolution,  was  the  inability  of  the  courts  o 
Rome  and  Naples  to  fupport  him,  joined  to  the  frdh  refeot 
ments  of  his  fellow»citizens  againft  him,  occafioned  fay  i 
new  order  if!ued  by  the  Frend)  for  all  die  Fbreniine  wa 
'  chants,  without  diftindion,  to  evacuate  their  dominion 
While  Peter  was  preparing  for  his  Journey,  a  detachment  o 
Florentine  horfe  and  foot,  under  Paul  Orfim,  maidiing  tt 
reinforce  the  garrifon  oi  Serazana,  was  cut  in  pieces  by  th 
emdbe*  French.  Being  admitted,  with  fome  difficultyt  to  the  piti 
trajs  bit  ktioc  of  Charles,  whofe  armv  lay  before  SerazaneSa,  and  ii 
eounfry }  the  tttmoft  diftrefi,  he  agreed,  in  the  moft  afajed  manner,  " 
more  than  was  required  of  him.  He  immediately  gave 
Serazana^  Serazanella,  Pietra  Santa,  and  the  citadels  of  Pi 
and  Leghorn  to  the  French  i  that  king  efM;aging,  by  an  in- 
firument, .  to  leftore  theqi  as  foon  as  he  Aould  be  »rated  oo 

the 
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the  throne  of  Naples  i  and  that  the  Florentines  fliould  piy  for 
the  Ptemh  protcaion  and  fricndfliip  two  hundred  thoufand 
florins  (A).  ,  * 

PETER'S  conceflions  fccured  all  Tufiany  to  the  kixig^aftJh 
and  paved  his  way  into  the  Rmagna,  where  the  4uke  of  Car  bimfilf 
ldriam&  entrenched  within  the  ftrong  lines  of  a  camp  near  ruined. 
Paenza^  which  were,  with  a  great  deal  of  bloodlhed,  forced 
by  die  French.    The  Fbrentines  now  fubmitted  to  Charles ; 
and  the  duke,  not  knowing  whom  to  truft  to,  was  obliged 
to  retire  with  precipitation  under  the  walls  of  Cefena^  and 
from  thence  towards  Rome ;   fo  that  the  Neapolitan  affairs  be- 
gan now  to  wear  a  very  gloomy  afpeft.    It  was  plain,  that 
Sic  unexpefted  progrefs  of  the  French  in  Italy ^  was  owing  to 
the  pufillanimity  of  Peter  de  Medici }    and  the  magiftrates  of 
FUrence  fent  fome  of  his  moft  determined  enemies  as  their 
ambaffadors  to  the  king.    Upod  this  Peter^  under  pretence 
of  executing  his  late  engagements  with  Charles,  repaired  to 
fbrence,  where  his  beft  friends  looked  coldly  upon  him  ; 
and  he  was  not  only  denied  admittance  into  the  palace  of  the  - 
lepublic,  but  proclaimed  a  rebel,  together  with  his  two  bro- 
thers ;  and  they  all  three  fled  to  Bolognay  wher&  they  were  re- 
ceived  by  BentmgUo  with  the  moft  bitter  reproaches  upon 
Peter's  mifconduA  and  cowardice. 

Upon  this  revolutbn  of  the  Florentine  ftate,  the  Pifans  "RtnxtU  of 
applied  to  the  king,  befeeching  him  to  deliver  them  from  the  theY^ax». 
cppreffive  yoke  of  the  Florentines,  which,  contrary  to  his 
agreement,  he  promifcd  to  do.  Upon  this  the  people  pulled 
down  ^€  Florentine  ftandards  ;  and  the  king,  fenfible  of  his 
miftake,  ordered  the  Florentine  magiftrates  to  continue  in  their 
places;  but  took  poflefiion  of  the  new  citadel,  leaving  the 
old  one,  which  was  of  fmall  importance  to  the  Pifans,  to 
the  great  difappointment  of  SforTM,  who  was  in  hopes  of  be- 
ing put  into  poffeffion  of  Pifii. 

C HAR LES  ^2&  then  at  Pifa ;  and  fending  for d'Auhigny  Charles 
to  join  him,  he  proceeded  towards  Florence,  which  he  en- «i/^rj  Flo- . 
tered  in  the  midft  of  his  guards  and  army  as  a  conqueror,  rence  as  a 
with  his  beaver  up,  and  his  lance  ercQ.    This  terrible  array,  conqueror* 
deprefied  and  divided  as  the  Florentines  were,  did  no^  difpirit       < 
them.    Charles  had  again  and  again  declared,, that  he  ex- 

(A)  Sforza   arrived  in  the  pofcd,  he  had  taken  a  wrong 

French  camp  next  day,  and  Pe^  road,      **  One  of  us,   replied 

ter  told  him  that  he  had  wanted  "  S/orsea  with  9,  fceer,  I  believe 

to  meet  him,  but  that  he  had  •*  has,** 


miffed  him,  bccaufe,   he  fup- 


pefled 
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peAcd  to  be  put  into  pofleflion  of  the  favereignt^  of  that  le- 
pabiic;  and  iirkliAg  ihe  PUnmifks  obftinate  on  that  head, 
be  difpatcbed  meirengers  to  Bologna j  to  recal  P^terde  Me£d, 
who,  by  that  time,  had  preci^tately  fled  co  FenUe.  But  the 
,  Florrntirus  were  refolved  to  >^€  or  to  die  free.  They  called 
all  their  foldiers  and  fufajefts  into  their  capital ;  and  (he  w<m4 
was  given,  that  the  momem  tlie  great  bell  was  tolled,  all 
fliould  run  to  arms«  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Gharla 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  this  de^rate  refc^ution  i  for  he 
had  every  motive  that  could  induce  him  to  profecuter  his  de- 
mands, which  he  at  lad  receded  from,  on  condition  chit 
the  Fhrentines  would  fuiier  his  deputies,  under  the  denomi^ 
nation  of  men  of  the  long  robe,  to  remain  in  Fhrence^  widi 
a  kind  of  jurifdidion  \  but  the  Fhrtntimt  continued  inflexible 
even  oft  that  head.  It  was  now  eveiy  moment  expeded 
(hat  Florence  muft  be  deluged  with  blood;  but  the  calamity 
Was  prevented  by  the  unparalleled  magnanimity  of  Pietro^  t 
defcendant  of  the  famous  Neri'de  Capponu  A  day  being  fixed 
for  the  laft  determination,  when  all  parties  were  aflembled 
in  the  king's  prefehce,  Charles  ordered  his  iinrretary  to  read 
the  terms  that  were  to  purchafe  Florence  her  fafety.  They 
were  har(b  and  tyrannical ;  and  the  fecretary  bad  fcartely 
iinifhed  the  paper,  when  Pietro  ftarted  from  his  feat,  fiiatched 
Itejelkiio/i  it  from  himj  and  tore  it  before  the  king's  fece.  «*  Now, 
I  ^/  9*^"  "  Sir,  faid  he,  found,  your  trumpets,  and  .we  will  ring  our 
£^."'  <c  bells  '"  and  then  he  left  the  room,  attended  by  his  com- 
al^'ut  Pinions.  The  French  were  no  Grangers  to  the  wifdom  and 
Uace  TcColutxon  of  Capponij  who  had  redded  in  their  court  as  die 
Florentine  ambaffador.  They  were  daunted  by  the  boldnefeef 
his  behaviour ;  and  ctvilly  defiritig  the  deputies  to  return,  a 
convention  was  made,  by  which  Florence  was  to  be  the  friend 
and  confederate  of  France ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  citadeb 
oi Pifa  and  Leghorn ^V9\x)ti  Pietra  Santa f  Serazmutj  and  Seraza* 
nellay  (bould  be  reftored  by  Charles  as  foon  as  he  was  in 
pofleflion  of  Naples^  or  as  foon  as  be  fliould  return  to  Frana\ 
but  that  in  the  mean  time  their  revenues  fliould  accrue  ts 
the  Florentines.  The  rebellion  of  the  Pifans  was  to  be  for- 
given. The  Florentines  wtre  to  make  no  fteps  in  the  pfrefent 
-  war  without  previoufly  acquainting  two  ambafladors  the  king 
was  to  leave  behind  hitn.  The  attainders  of  Peter  de  Medici^ 
and  his  two  brothers,  were  to  be  taken  ofF;  but  Peter  was 
Hot  to  come  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  borders  of  the 
republic;  nor  his  two  brothers  within  one  hundred  miles  of. 
Florence,  The  Florentines  were  at  liberty  to  reduce^  by  force 
of  arms,  all  who  rebelled  againfttbem;   and  the  king,  who 

wa> 
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Wa5'  to  receive  in  hand  forty  thoUfand*  ducats,  and  feventy 
tboufand  afterwards,  moft  foleoinly  fwore  to  the  performance 
of  all  the  articles. 

No  people,  perhaps,  ever  appeared  greater  than  the  Flo-  Charles 
rcntims  did  during  the  whole    courfe   of    this  tranfa£tion.  enters 
Charles  proceeded  from  Tloreftce  to  Sienna,  and  from  thence  to  Rome. 
Ji.omey  where  the   pope  was  now  inclined    to  favour  him; 
|>ut  hew3S  fo' divided  between  hopes  and  fears,  that  Charles. 
could  not  fix  him  to  any  refolution.     His  fears  at  laft  got 
the  better.     He  yielded  to  all  that  was  demanded  of  him  > 
and  he  ordered  the  duke  of  Calabria^  with  his  arnjy,  to  evar 
CM  ate  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate.     Charles  entered  Rome  as  he  had,        ' 
done  Florence,  and  would  have  depofed  the  pope,   at  the  ear- 
neft  folicitation  of  the  Romans,  both  ecclefiaftics  and  laics,* 
had  not  Ale::ander  corrupted  fome  of  his  principal  favourites  ;* 
fo  that  an  accommodation,  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  pope, 
v^as  efFedled  between  them.    We  fhall  here  but  juft  mention,         ' 
that  while  Charles  was  approaching  to  Naples,  Alphonfo^  wh6, 
was   extremely  difagreeable   to  his   fubjedls,    abandoned   his, 
kingdom,  and  his  fon  was  crowned;    but  he  too  in  a  few 
days  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  fuperior  fortune  oi  Charles,^ 
-who,  almoft  without  a  blow,  became  mafter  of  that  great. 
and  populous  kingdom* 

CHARLES,  before  his  departure  from  Florence^    hzA  Difpufet 
negleded  to  give  orders  for  payUig  the  Pifan  revenues  to  the  l^tweeti, 
Florentines,     The  P/}&wj  availed  themfelves  of  this  omiffion  ; 
and  being  favoured  by  the  French  governors,  they  drove  from 
their  city,  or  imprifoned,.all  the  Florentines,  and  were  fup- 
ported   by  the  republics  of  Sienna,  Lucca,  and  Genaa ;    but 
chiefly  under-hand  by  Sfarza-,    fo  that  the  Pifans  recovered: 
their  liberty,  both  within  their  walls,  and  in  their  territory. 
The  Florentines,  all  this  while,  dippended.  for  redrefs  on  the 
good  faith  of  Charles',  but  he  was  influenced  by  his  courtiers, 
and  his  own  natural  inftability,  rather  to  favour  than  to  quell, 
the  revolt,  and  he  put  the  Florentines  off  with  dilatory  ian- 
fwers ;   fo  that  they  at  laft  took  arms,  and  recovered  feveral. 
places  in  the  Pifan,     At  hQ,  Charles  appointed  the  arnbafla- 
dcrs  of  both  people  to  attend  him,  to  hear  the  allegations  oi 
each.         ^  , 

.  Th  j  deputed  Burgundio  Lolo^  one  of  their  townf- .^  p./- 

,f^  Nr  fpokefman;    iS  thci  Florentines  did  Francifco  ^„j  ^j^^^ 

(hop  of  Volterra,  and  afterwards  a  cardifial.pio,.^^, 
caufe  of  their  principals  to  the  beft  of  their  tines, 
^ghed   agajnft  the  pride,  tyranny,  opprt-f- 
.  .      *  the  Florentinesy  who  had  reduced  Pifa^^  "     . 

tjtr^  c.  to   mifery;    while  Soderini.    on  the' 
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other  hand/  infided  upon  -the  double  right  which  the  ^ 
rentws  had  to  Pi  fa  ^  by  compaQ  and  conqueft  •,  and  tha 
Pifa  owed  her  cxiftence  Jo  Florence  ;  and  concluded  by  put- 
ting the  Jcing  in  mind  of  the  oath  and  engagements  he  was 
under. 

CHARLES  favoured  the£i/iw,  but  propofed  fcvcral 
expedients  to  keep  the  Florentines  quiet ;  all  which  were  rc- 
'  je<^ed.  He  was,  however,  obliged  to  temporize,  becaufe  he 
wanted  money  ;  and  he  fsnt  the  cardinal  of  St.  Malo  to  Fh^ 
rencey  under  pretext  of  reinflating  them  in  the  poiTeifionof 
Pifa  \  but  with  fecret  orders  to  amufe  them  till  be  got  the 
money,  which  was  not  yet  due.  The  Florentines^  however, 
generoufly  made  their  next  payment  of  forty  thoufand  ducats; 
and  the  cardinal  wenx  to  Ptja^  where,  inftead  of  putting  the 
Florentines  into  poffeflion,  he  augmented  the  French  gariifon, 
and  pretended  he  could  do  the  Florentines  no  fetvice,  bc- 
caufe,  not  being  a  foldier,  but  an  eccleliaftic,  he  could  not 
conquer  the  obllinacy  of  the  Pifans,  In  the  mean  while  the 
latter  daily  encreafed^  both  in  ItrengCh  and  courage.  Sforu^ 
making  ufe  of  the  agency  of  the  Genoefe^  ftill  at  war  with  the 
Florentines^  fent  them  a  ftrong  reinforcement,  lioth  of  horfe 
and  foot,  under  Lucio  Mahezzo^  one  of  his  heft  generals, 
,  and  privately  encouraged  the  Simnefe  to  keep  pofleffion  of 
Monte  PulcianOy  which  bad  lately' revolted  to  them  from  the 
Florentines. 

The  latter,  as  if  the  perplexity  of  their  affairs  called  for 
a  continuance  of  their  divifions,  were  at  this  time  fplit  into  a 
thoufand  factions  about  refettling,  or  rather  remoulding,  their 
form  of  government.  They  feemed  to  look  back  with  fur« 
prize  and  horror  at  their  fituation  under  the  family  of  the 
Medici  \  nor  did  they  confider  all  the  advantages  it  bad 
brought  to  their  country,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  internip- 
tion  which  they  had  given  to  the  power  of  the  people.  They 
had  preferved  the  forms  of  the  conftitution,  but  had  deprived 
them  of  the  fubftance ;  and  no  fooner  had  CbarUs  left  /&• 
rence^  than  a  meeting  of  the  whole  ifody  of  the  citizens,  called 
a  parliament^,  was  held  in  the  Great  Square  before  the  pa-' 
lace ;  and  there,  acco):ding  to  our  author,  they  formed  a  mo- 
de], feemingly  popular,  but  really  calculated  fof  the  intereft 
of  a  few.  The  Florentines  quickly'perceived  the  defeds  of  this 
model  I  and  another  meeting-was  held  fo6n  after  to  alter  jt. 
At  this  afiembly,  Paolo  Antonio  Sqderini  made  a  long  fpeech, 
recommending  a  popular  form  of  government,  b  which  he 


'  See  Pages  199,  207.        *  Nel  Parlamcnto,  Gujcciajdinn 
book  ii. 
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niftdc  a  diftmSion  between  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  Debaia 
power  of  theniagiftrates.  He  propofed,  thatall  the  magiftrgtes 
and  inferior  officers,  both  in  the  city  and  territory,  (hould  be 
chofen  in  ah  aflembly  of  all  who  were  legally  qualified  to  par*  . 
talce  of  the  government ;    and  that  no  new  laws  (honld  be 
enabled  but  by  fuch  an  aflembly*    This  method,  he  thought^ 
would  be  an  incentive  for  citizens  to  afpiie  to  public  offices 
by  virtue,    merit,   and  modefty.     As  to  the  extraordinary 
powers,  thofe  which  related  to  peace  or  war,  the  amendments 
of  laws,  and  other  matters  of  the  bigheft  importance  in  the 
government,  he  propofed  that  the  people  (hould  chufe  a  fe^ 
pirate  magiftracy  for  that  purpofe,  who  were  to  meet  and  de- 
liberate independently  upon  them,  on  all  matters  committed     , 
to  their  determination,  becaufe  they  require  to  be  treated  with 
fuperior  fagacity,  learning,  and  fecrecy.     He  thought,  that 
•  on  thofe  two  points  depended  the  true  form  of  popular  go- 
vernment, which  might  be  leifurely  polifhed  and  improved 
by  his  fellow-citizens  till  it  arrived  at  perfedion  ;  and  he  iaid^ 
it  was  owing  to  the  partition  of  policy  which  he  propofed,  that 
the  flate  of  Fmu  had  fo  long  maintained  its  liberty  and  in- 
dependency.    He  advifed  the  members  prefent  to  lay  hold  of 
the  prefent  opportunity,  now  that  they  were  their  own  ma- 
ilers, to  introduce  this  popular  model. 

SO  DERI  NI  was  anfwered  by  Gvido  Aniomo  Veffucct^  on  that 
a  citizen  likewife  of  great  eminence,  who  treated  Sodenm\  bea^ 
propofal  as  chimerical  and  impracticable,  and  of  all  people 
in  the  world  the  leaft  fitted  to  the  genius  of  the  Florentines. 
He  thought  that  Fiorence^  under  a  popular  government,  might 
run  from  one  extreme  to  another  \  and  being  freed  from  ty- 
ranny^ might  plunge  into  licentioufnefs,  which,  he  faid,  was 
the  worft  tyranny  of  the  two.  He  thought  there  was  a  fpeci- 
Hcal  difference  between  the  conftitutions  of  Fhrence  and  Ve- 
mce^  bccaiife  the  latter  bad  always  a  doge  at  the  head  of  its  ^ 
government.  He  appealed  to  the  experience  of  hiftory,, 
whether  their  own  country,  as  well  as  Jtbens  and  RoTne^ 
had  not  been  always  faved  by  the  wifdom  of  a  few  from  the 
mifgovernmcnt  of  the  many.  But  why,  faid  he,  (hould  you 
objedl  to  the  method  that  has  been  fettled  by  the  parliament^ 
which  leaves  every  thing  to  the  difpofal  of  the  magifti'ates, 
who.are  not  created  for  life,  nor  ele&ed  by  a  few,  but  are 
cbofen  by  ballot  from  amongft  thofe  qualified,  according  to 
the  ancient  cuftom  of /%r/»f/» 

It  is  poffible  our  author  himfelf  compofcd  the  fpeeches  he  Efftorytf- 
puts  into  the  mouths  of  thofe  two  citizens,  the  better  to  il-  "^ avaniuo*^ 
lufirate  the  political  topics  then  agitated  amongit  his  cpun-  U% 
Vyo^eo*    Bui  the  tn?  Jnefs  of  a  Dotmnkan  friar  fet  at  nought 
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all  their  wifdom.  He  was  of  Ferraray  and  his  name  wasG/* 
rolamo  Saruanarola,  He  was  perpetually  haranguing  from  the 
pulpit  i  and  he  at  lad  worked  himfelf  up  to  a  pitch  of  entbu- 
fiafm,  and  thought  himfelf  endued  with  the  fpirit  of  pro- 
phecy. An  enthufiaft  never  fails  to  gain  profelytcs,  cfpe- 
cially  in  a  free  ilate  ;  and  if  his  dodripe  admits  of  politicsi 
he  is  foon  at  the  head  of  a  great  party.  Savonarola  was  a 
profefled  advocate  for  the  power  of  the  people  in  the  govern- 
ment. He  avowed  the  utmoft  hatred  to  pope  Alexander^  and 
the  houfe  o(  Media -,  and  in  a  fhort  time  he  became  fo  po- 
pular, that  he  was  above  the  reach  of  civil  juftice.  Hav- 
ing, according  to  the  gloomy  ideas  of  cnthufiafts,  foretold 
the  invafion  of  Italy  by  foreign  armies,  which  no  walls  nor 
1  troops  could  oppofe  ;  and  that  the  Florentine  government  was 

upon  the  eve  of  a  change,  when  Italy  was  in  .full  tranquility, 
and  the  houfe  of  Medici  in  power ;    he  was  conddered  by  the 
people  as  a  prophet ;   for  he  difclaimed  all  carnat  learning 
and  human  forefighr,    and    pretended  that  his  information 
came  from  God  himfelf.     In  (hort,  he.  brought  the  fame 
great  authority  to  prove,  that  a  new  parliament  ought  to  be 
fummoncd^  in  order  to  abolifli  the  prefent  form  '  of  govern- 
7 he  gO"     ment,  and  to  inftitute  one  entirely  popular.     His  arguments 
fvernment    were  irrefiftible,  and  his  party  fo  numerous,  that  it  was  at 
nexvmo'     laft  determined  that  a  fupreme  councii  ftould  be  formed  of 
delied,        ^\^q  whole  body  of  the  citizens,  who,  according  to  the  an- 
cient laws,  were  qualified  to  bear  pofts  in  the  government* 
Thebufmefs  of  this  Council  was  to  chufe  all  the  magiftratcs 
in  the  city  and  the  ftate,  to  fettle  the  public  fubfidies,  and  to 
ftrengthen,  amend,  or  alter,  the  laws  in  being.     This  coun- 
cil being  fettled,  a  public  decree  pafled,  in  the  nature  of  an 
Jthenian   amnefty,   for  abolifliing  all   heart  burnings  in  the 
Jlate,  and  preventing  future  difcord?^  by  enaSing,  that  all 
paft  tranfgreflions  and  treafons  fliould  be  forgot. 

Thus,  from  the  ravings  of  a  mad  enthufiaft,  the  founda- 
tions of  a  noble  conftitution  were  laid,  by  placing  the  legif- 
lative  power  in  the  hands  of  citizens  legally  qualified  for  polls 
in  the  government,  who  were  to  difpofe  pf  the  executive 
power  as  they  faw  proper.  This  new  model  admitted  of  itn- 
provements  ;  but  thefe  were  deferred  till  the  citizens  fhould 
be  reconciled  to  it,  and  fcnfible  of  its  benefits. 

Before  we  proceed  to  other  matters  we  fliall,  tho'notin 
order  of  time,  recount  the  fate  of  Savanarola.  The  friends 
of  the  Medici  and  the  pope,  perceiving  the  prodigious  power 
he  had  over  the  people,  refoived  to  encounter  him  with  his 
own  weapons ;  and  for  that  purpofe  raifed  u^z  Francifcan, 
an  order  of  men  that  ^le  martal  enemies  to*  the Dtmiynctmh 
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Virba  oppofed  Savanarohz  fo  efFe<StuaI]y,  that  in  a  fhort  time  Strange 

the  populace  was  divided  between  them,  and  the  parties  fel-  entbufiafm 

dom  met  without  blows.     At  laft  a  Dominican  was  found 

hardy  enough  to  propofe  an  ordeal,  for  proving  the  fandity 

of  ScFOanarok  \  and  he  offered  to  walk  through  a  kindled  pile 

of  wood  ;  and  a  Ptancifcan^  to  prov,e  the  fanciity  of  his  order, 

offered  to  do  the  fame.     The  challenge  was  accepted  of  oa 

both  fides^  and  the  piles  were  lighted;   but  when  the  two 

champions  were  to  enter  upon  the  fiery  trial,  both  their  hearts 

failed  them.     The  Dominican  infifted  upon  hiving  the  hpft 

in  his  hand,  which  was  obftinately  oppofed  by  the  Francifcan^ 

as  being  no  part  of  the  agreement ;    and,  neither  yielding, 

both  cfcaped.     The  Francifcans^  however,  greatly  triumphed 

over  the  Dominicans  \    arid  Savanarolas  party  perceiving  his 

fandity  not  to  come  up  to  the  ideas  they  had  conceived  of  it, 

abandoned  him  to  ;he  fury  of  his  enemies.     The  magiftrates, 

out  of  companion,  defired  him  to  make  his  efcape  5    but  tho* 

he  knew  how  very  powerful  and  inveterate  his  enemies  were, 

he  refufed  to  leave  the  city.     Upon  this  he  was  apprehended, 

and  feven  times  put  to  the  torture.     Little  credit  is  to  be 

given  to  confeflions  taken  from  a  rack ;   but  it  is  faid,  that 

he  acknowledged  himfelf  to  be  a  falfe  prophet,  and  that  he 

had  abufed  auricular  tonfeflions,  both  thofc  that  were  taken 

by  himfelf,  and  thofe  that  had  been  communicated  10  him  by 

his  brethren.     He  was  at  laft  condemned,,  with  two  of  his  and  death 

fraternity,  to  the  flames,  into  which  their  bodies  were  thrown,  o/^Savana- 

after  they  had  been  ftrangled.  I'ola.     • 

CH'ARLES  VIII.  of  France  may  be  faid  not  to  have  Charles  . 
taken  fo  much  pains  in  conquering  as  he  did  in  \ofing  Naples,  forced  to 
He  fuccceded  by  the  panic,  which  his  new  method  of  making  lewve  Na- 
war,  and  "the /V^w^A  impetuofity,  had  fpread  o^^x  Italy,     He  pies, 
loft  it  by  a  feries  of  mifcarriages,  which  none  but  a  weak- 
brained  prince,  furrounded    by  worthlefs   fycophants,    could 
have  been  guilty  of.     Having  contrafted  an  infinite  contempt 
for  the  Italians^  he  fuffered  his  foldicrs  to  run  into  all  kinda 
of  cxcefTes,  and  to  praflice. every  indecency  that  could  woupd 
the  delicacy  of  his.new  fubjefts,  who,  in  a  few  weeks,  thought' 
the  Arragonian  feverity  far  preferable  to  the  French  infolence. 
Add  to  this,  that  Charles^  far  from  acknowledging  the  zeal 
of  the  Neapolitans  and  Italians  who  had  fided  with  him,  gave  - 
away  all  places  of  pofts  and  power  to  his  French  favourites. 
He  was  equally  unattentive  to  all  the  other  affairs  of  govern- 
ment.    His   fcandalous  breach  of  faith  with  the /7(?r^w//W; 
his  felling  their  caftles  i    his  keeping  pofleiTion  of  ^//i;   and 
his  trifling  with  Sforza,  and  many  other  circumftances,  made 
all  Europe  believe  that  he  intended  to  conquer  and  to  hold 
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M  Itat;;  To  that  the  neighbouring  powen  were  noii 
alarmed.  SfofTui  became  as  a^ve  an  jnftniment  againft 
him,  as  he  had  been  before  zealous  for  him.  Finding  him- 
felf  difappointed  in  all  his  favourite  views,  particularly  that 
of  re-annexing  Pi)i  to  the  dutchy  of  AfrA7«,  he  founded  the 
Venetians^  whom  he  found  difpofcd  to  his  wilh;  and  the  em- 
peror ^jjirfW/rW,  who  had  particular  grounds  of  quarrel  with 
lyMleaiuii  Charles^  came  into  their  party.  Before  he  left  France's  he 
had  given  up  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  of  Spain^  the  fine  coun- 
try of  RouJilloHy  on  their  engaging  not  to  molcft  him  in  the 
conqucft  of  Napks ;  but  they  foon  found  ev&fions  for  break- 
ing" thofe  engagements,  by  pretending  that  they  had  been 
formed  under  afalvo  to  any  other  perfon's  right,  and  that  they 
difcovered  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  a  fief  of  the  Ri- 
if7tf«  church  :  they  likewife,  therefore,  came  into  the  con- 
federacy. As  to  the  pope,  he  greedily  enrbraccd  it. 
^bobich  the  '^  "^  allies,  however,  thought  their  confederacy  tmperfejlf 
,F<orcn-  **'•  they  could  bring  the  Florentines  into  it.  The  ftrongeft 
tines  re-  applications  were  made  for  that  purpofe ;  and  Sfdrxa  ofiered  to 
fufefjoin.  employ  all  the  power  of  the  league  in  protcding  tbem  againft 
the  rcfentment  q{  Charles^  and  in  affifting  theift  to  recover 
Pifa  and  Leghorn.  This  offer,  joined  to  the  king%  fcandalous 
inHdelity  towards  them,  would,  at  another  time,  have  moved 
the  Florentines.  But  they  had  experienced,  that  they  could 
have  as  little  dependence  upon  the  Verutiansy  Sforza^  and 
the  pope,  as  they  could  have  upon  Charles^  and  therefore  they 
determined  themfclvcs  for  a  neutrality.  There  was  the  more 
merit  in  this,  as  they  had  engaged  the  cardinal  ofSt.Mak 
by  a  large  fum,  to  befriend  them  with  Charles^  and  he  bad 
deceived  them.  When  they  complained  to  Charles  himfelf, 
and  requefted.him  to  oblige  the  Siennefe  to  reftore  to  them 
JHonte  Puhianoy  he  treated  them  only  with  taunts  and  fnccrs; 
but  ftiU  they  thought  that  their  interefi  was  fafer  with  him 
than  with  Sforza^  who,  if  he  came  into  poffcffion  of  Pija^ 
would  retain  it  for  evejj  whereas  Charles  would  be  foon 
obliged  to  abandon  it. 
Librafatta  CHARLES^  notwithftanding  his  natural  indolence,  was 
taken.  alarmed  when  he  heard  of  the  ftrcngth  of  the  league  formed 
againft  him.  He  ordered  the  garrifon  he  had  left  at  Jfii^  un- 
der the  duke  ofOrleanSy  to  be  reinforced  out  of  France;  but 
above  all,  he  fent  a  new  body  of  fix  hundred  French  to  rein- 
force his  garrifon  at  Pifa,  Ubrafatta  was  at  that  time  be- 
(itg^ihy  Malve%zQy  who  was  in  the  pay  of  theP^2w/,'awf 
he  had  been  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege ;  but  being  joined  bjrtbe 
new  garrifon,  he  renewed  it,  and  tooic  both  town  and  caftie,. 
>^hich  the  Florentines  could  not  relieve,  becaufe  of  the  twrcr- 
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fio\)krtngs  of  the  S^chia;  and  ifter  this,  the  garriTon  treated 
the  Florentine  territory  as  a  conquered  country.  The  Floren-^ 
tims  complained  bitterly  to  Charles  of  tbofe  abufesT  and  he 
had  at  laft  the  conriplaifance  to  aiTure  them,  that  if  they 
vould  have  a  little  patience,  he  would  givie  them  full  redref^, 
fts  he  was  now  upon  his  return  to  France, 

But  by  this  time  the  league  had  acquired  a  formidable  Re/um  of 
degree  of  ft nength.     The  French  army,    in  the  kingd<)m  of  Charles 
Naples  J  had  been  greatly  reduced^  and  Charles  was  under  a  fo'waras 
tieceffity  of  leaving  half  of  it  behind  him  to'prefcrve  his  Con-  Fr^»icc. 
quefts.     Upon   repeated  advices  of  his  danger,  he  refolved 
to  run  all  rifks,  and  to  force  his  way  to  Afiiy  in  his  return 
to  France.     He  firft,  however^  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  in* 
vcftiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  from  the  pope,  to  whbnt 
he  offered  great  terms  if  he  would  comply;  which  his  holi- 
nefs  declined  to  60^  and  fent  for  a  party  of  the  Venetian  and 
Milanefe  army  to  defend  Reme^  in  cafe  Charles  (hould  attempt 
ta  enter  it.     Sforxa  and  the  Venetians  at  firft  ordered  three 
thoufand  men  to  his  affiftance ;  but,  on  farther  refleflion,  they 
cbuntermanded  their  march  ;    h  that  they,  having  garrifoned 
the  caftle  of  &.  Angelo^  left  Romcy   which  Charles  entered, 
and  afterwards  marched  peaceably  through  all  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  date,  except   at  Tofcanella^   which  reiFufing  entrance  to 
his  troops,    was  ftormed  and  plundered.     Charles  then  ar-     , 
rived  at  Sienna^  where,  notwithftanding  the  urgent  motives 
he  had  to  continue  his  march,  he  remained  for  fix  daysj  and 
gave  audience  to  the  Florentine  deputies,  who  applied  to  him 
Tor  the  reftitution  of  their  caftles,  according  to  his  folemn 
promife.     To  j>revail   upon  him  to  perform  it,  they  offered 
not  only  to  pay  the  thirty  thoufand  ducats  that  were  ftill  du© 
to  him,  but  to  efcort  him  to  AJli  with  three  hundred  men  at 
arras,  and  two  hundred  foot,  under  their  general  Francifco 
Secco,     Charles  J  confidering  his   fituation,    would    rot   have 
hefitated  a  moment  in  accepting  thofe  offers,  had  he  been 
rightly  advifed  ;    but  Ligni^  his  kinfman,  a  young  man,  but 
a  chief  favourite,  having  a  private  pique  againft  the  Floren^ 
tines y  reprefented  them  as  an  inconsiderable  power,  ^nd  thac 
the  French  army  was  able  to  force  its  way  through  all  Italy 
without  their  affiftance.     He  was  joined  by  de  Pienes^  who 
cxpe£led  from  Charles  the  government  of  P//i  and  Leghorn  i 
but  the  wifer  part  of  his  council  advifed  him  to  relinquifti  all 
to  the  Florentines  h\xtPietra  Santa  and  Serazana,  by  yielding 
up  which  to  the  Genoefcy  he  might  engage  them  in  his  intcreft. 
Thus  the  application  of  i\\^  Florentines  mifcarried  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  Ligni  had  a  farther  view  .in  the  advice  he  gave  to 
Ws  mafter  on  that  head.'    Before  Charles  left  Si^nna^  a  party  of- 
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,  the  Sienmfe  tbemfelves,  diflfatisfied  with  the  govemmeot  tf 
the  nine  magiftrates  .they  were  under,  applied  to  be  taken 
under  the  procedion  of  uharks^  and  to  have  a  French  garri- 
fon,  comnHinded  by  Ligni.  Tho'  all  the  reft  of  Charles^ 
counfellors  diflfuaded  him  from  accepting  this  9fFer,  yet  LignPn 
counfel  prev;iiled,  and  Charles  received  Sienria^  and  all  itf 
territory,  under  his  protection,  excepting  Monte  Fuldano; 
the^difFerence  about  which  he  left  to  be  adju&ed  between  the 
Sietmefe  and  the  Florentines.  Charles  leaving  to  the  SUntiefe 
.  the  choice  of  their  governor,  they  pitched  upon  Ligni^  and 
afligned  him  an  appoiiitment  of  twenty  thou4nd  crowns,  on 
his  eng^ing  to  maintain  an  officer  and  three  hundred  foot 
for  their  defence^  It  foon  appeared '  that  this  we^  young 
man  thought  of  no  lefs  than  making  himfelf  fovereign  of 
Sienna^  and  perhaps  of  other  parts  of  Tufcany\  but  very  foon 
after  Charles  had  left  Sienna^  the  council  of  nine  recovered 
their  authority,  and  beat  the  French  garrifon  out  of  their 
city. 
q'y^  The  ambafladors  of  Maxmillan  had  now  given  to  Sforza 

\firen2fh  of^^  folemn  inveftiture  of  the  duchy  oiMitan ;  and  he  and  the 
the  league   Vemtians  prevailed  with  Bentivoglio  to  bring  the  Bolognefe  into 
increaj'es.    the  league.     5/2?rztf,underftanding  that  ih^  Germans  were  the 
only  people  they  could  hire  to  be  depended  on  to  oppofe  the 
Frenchf  fent  to  inlift  two  thoufand  German  foot,  and  ordered 
Caleazxo  di  San  Sever ino  to  befiege  jfjliy  with  the  reft  of  the 
Germans  in  his  fcrvice.     Sforza's  avarice  difappointed  his  de- 
fign.     The  Germans  refufed  to  inlift,  becaufe  he  did  not  come 
up  to  their  price.     Thofe  under  Galea%x$  dcfcrted,  while  thd 
duke  of  Orleans  was  h  well  reinforced  from  France^  that  be 
not  only  defended  AJli^  but  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  im- 
portant city  of  Novaray  and  laid   (lege  to  its  citadel*;  apd 
•      Sforza^  who  was  hated  by  the  Alilanejey   muft   have  been 
ruined,  had  he  not  been  fupported  by  the  Venetians. 
Refolution       PETER  de  Medici^  as   we  have  already  obferved,  was 
if  the  Flo-  2X  Venice  when  he  received  Charles's  letter,  offering  him  his 
rcntines.    ffiendlhip,  and  to  reftor^  him  to  his  power.     He  communi- 
cated this  offer  to  ih^  Venetians ^  who  not  only  ftrenuoufly  dif- 
fuaded  him  from  agreeing  to  it,  but  fecrelly  planted  guards 
over  him  to  obferve  his  motions,  and  to  prevent  his  efcape* 
He  found  means,  however,  to  repair  to  Charles  at  Sienna. 
The  Florentines  expeded  the  latter  would  pay  them  a  viiit,  and 
that  he  would  bring  along  with  him  Peter  de  Medici*     Being 
conftant  to  their  former  pu;-pofe,  they  immediately  filled  their 
city  with  troops,  and  put  the  people  under  arms  to  oppofe  any 
attempt  in  his  favour;  and  this  (hew  of  refolution  determined 
Charles  to  leave  Florence  oa  his  right  band,  and  to  march  to 

Pifa. 
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Pifa.  During  the  Ihort  time  he  remained  there,  news  came 
of  the  prodigious  increafe  of  the  force  of  the  confederacy, 
which  was  now  aflembled  near  Parma ;  and,  the  reftitution 
of  the  Florentine  caftles  was  again  debated  before  Charles^  and 
oppofcd  by  the  fame  party  that  had  defeated  it  before.  They  ^ 
added  to  tHeir  former  arguments,  that  the  ftrength  of  the 
league  oughtto  be  a  powerful  inducement  for  Charles  to  keep 

Soffeffion  of  Pija^  that  he  might  have  a  fea  port  to  whtcb 
e  might  retire,  if  he  (hould  meet  with  any  misfortune  in 
Lomhardy ;  that  the  Florentines^  who  were  as  treacherous  as 
the  other  Italians^  were  by  no  means  to  be  trufied  with  it ; 
and  that  his  keeping  pofTeilion  of  Leghorn  was  neceflary,  for 
the  fecurity  of  his  kingdom  o^  Naples.  Charles  at  firfl  ap- Charles 
peared  to  be  undetermined,  whenthePi]/^niof  all  ages,  kxes^  keeps  pof. 
and  conditions,  threw  themfelves  in  floods  of  tears  at  his  i^^Xyfiffion  9/ 
befeeching  him,  in  the  moft  moving  manner,  not  to  abandon  Pi^ 
them  to  their  former  tyrants  the  Florentines^  from  whom  they 
had  nothing  now  to  exped  but  the  extremes  of  cruelty. 
Their  dii^refs  moved  even  Charleses  Swifs  guards,  and  one  of 
iheir  captains,  Sakzartj  in  the  name  of  the  reft,  conjured 
the  king  to  confult  his  own  honour,  and  that  of  his  crown, 
by  protecting  the.  Pifans  againft  their  enemies ;  and  if  he 
flood  in  need  of  the  Florentine  money,  that  they  were  ready 
to  lay  their  collars,  plate,  money,  penfions,  and  pay,  ^t 
his  feet.  Charles  ftill  appearing  irrefolute,  a  kind  of  a  tu- 
mult enfued.  The  cardinal  of  St.  Maloy  and  all  about 
Charles^  perfon,  who  were  thought  to  be  in  the  Florentine 
ifltereft,  were  threatened  with  death ;  and  Charles  ftill,  to  keep 
up  fome  appearances  of  juflice,  defired  the  Florentine  ambaiTa*- 
dors,  who  remained  at  Luccay  to  meet  him  at  AJli^  where 
he  promifed  to  give  them  fatisfaftion.  He  then  left  Pifa^ 
after  changing  the  governor  of  the  citadel,  and  ftrengthcning 
the  garrifons  of  the  other  caftles.  * 

It  was  now  perceived  that  Charles  could  not  proceed  \oThe 
AJii  without  a  battle.     The  confederates  were  ftrong  in  the  French 
^Qrmefan\  but  three-fourths jpf  their  army  confifted  of  Vene-  ^«'«  *ht 
tian  troops,  who  were  commanded  by  Francefco  GonxagOy  z^^^^^^¥^ 
brave   young  prince,  under  whom  ferved  ft veral  officers  of  ^^''"**^ 
great  reputation  and  experience.      Charles  proceeded  under ^^' 
great  difad vantages;  and   when  his  van  arrived   zt  Fornuovo^ 
the  marfhal  de  Git  demanded  in  his  matter's  name,  a  pafiage 
for  himfelf  and  his  army.     Before  he  had  time  to  receive  an 
anfwer,  a  party  of  the  French  was  defeated  by  the  Venetians  \ 
but  they  not  following  their  blow,  the  French  had  time  to 
colledt  together  all  their  force,  and  the  boldnefs  of  Charleses 
attempt  ftruck  his  enemies  with  terror.    Both  armiqs  at  lafl 
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came  to  an  engagement  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Tardy  in  wVkIi 
the  Fnnch  were  vidorious,  notwithfl:a;iding'tfae  great  fupe* 
riority  of  their  enemies  in  numbers,  and.  proceeded  to  j^. 
He  was  not  equally  fuccefsful  in  his  operations  where  be  did 
not  command  in  perfon. '  Firdinand^  king  of  Naplis^  re-eii* 
tered  into  pofleffion  of  that  kingdom,  and  was  vigoroufly  fop^ 
ported  both  by  the  natives  and  the^panlards.     An  expediti(H|> 
which  Cbai'ks  had  fent  both  by  fea  and  land  againft  Genw^ 
mifcarried;  whil.e  the  Vemthm  and  Sforza^  now  dropping  all 
their  frugal  maxims,  engaged  in  their  fervice  ten  thoufanj 
choice  German  troops.    The  turn  which  affairs  had  taken  at 
Naples  in  prejudice  of  Charles^   was  favourable  to  the  Fhreih 
iinesy  becaufe  it  rendered  their  money   neceffaiy   to  himi 
They  had   reduced  fome  places  which   had  reirolted  from 
them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pifa^  particularly  Pfintejaeaf 
which   had  furrendcred  upon  capitulation.    The  Flareu^ 
foldiers,  however,  were  fo  exafperatcd  by  the  cruel  treatmem 
they  had  received,  that  they  broke  the  capitulation,  by  put* 
ting  to  death  fome  of  the  French  who  had  been  in  the  fert, 
and  would  have  killed  more,  had  not  the  Florentttu  commit 
faries  interpofed.    I'heir  enemies  about  Charles  made  a  ban* 
die  of  this  for  breaking  off  the  treaty;  but  his  neceffities  de- 
termined him  at  laft  to  flgn  it  with  their  deputies,  whidi  be 
did  while  he  was  at  Turin. 
Jtreatf.       T^^^  terms  were,  that  all  the  towns  and  forts  belonging  to 
the  Florentims  (hould  be  immediately  rcftorcd;  the  Fbren- 
tines  obliging  themfelves,  upon  a  valuable  confideratron,  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  to  give  up  Pieira  Santa  and  Serazana 
to  the  Genoefe^  if  Charles  wzs  then  mafter  of  that  city;  that 
the  ambafladors  fhould  pay  down  the  thirty  thoufand  ducats, 
that  were  in  arrears  upon  the  convention  at  Florence ;  and  that  . 
upon  the  reftitution  of  the  caftlcs,  for  which  they  had  fecu- 
rity  in  jewels,  the  Florentines  (hould  lend  to  the  king,    upon 
the  credit  of  his  receivers-general,  feven  thoufand  ducats, 
which  they  were  to  diftribute  amongft  his  friends  in  Naples; 
-  that  if  they  were  not  engaged  in  any  war  in  Tufcany^  except* 
ing  that  concerning  Monte  Pukiano^   they  fhould  fe^nd  to  the 
king's  affiftance  in  NapleSy  the  troops  that  ferved  under  Fi- 
telli  in  the  Pifan;  but  if  they  were  free  of  all  war,  they  were 
*     then  to  fend  two  hundred  and  fifty  liien  at  arms  on  the  fame 
fervice,  but  not  toff  ay  longer  than  the  month  of  October  \ 
that    the  Pi/am   fliould  enjoy  a  general   indemnity;  that 
their  effc£is  fhould  be  reftored  to  them,  and  that  they  fliould. 
bercncouraged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  fciences;  and 
that  fix  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Florence^  fhould  be  de- 
livered to  the  king  as  hoff  ages. 
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•  WifitE  thi»  treaty  was  negotiating,  another  was  on  foot  ^«^/^^  ,V^ 
ktFercflU  between  Charles  and  the  allies,  who  granted  him  yj,,i,<,^^  y 
every  thing  with  an  intention  to  perform  next  to  nothing,  t^g  Pifims. 
All  they  meant  was  to  prevail  on  him  to  leave  Itafyy  which 
he  accordingly  did.    Sfirza  fet  all  the  French  prifoners  at  li- 
berty, reftpred  the  (hips  taken  at  Rapalle,  removed  his  gene- 
ral Fracajpi  from  P//&,  and  delivered  the  caftelletto  of  Genoa 
to  the  duke  of  Ferrara^  and  performed  fomc  other  immaterial 
circumftances  of  the  treaty,  but  evaded  the  reft;  and  fuch 
Was  his  artful  management,  that  he  prevented  the  execution 
of  the  treaty  of  Pifa  between  Charles  and  the  Florentines*   • 
All  this  he  did  under  pretence  that  tho'  he  was  fovereign  of  the 
Genoefe^  yet  he  had  no  compulfive  power  over  their  conduft; 
a  diilindion  he  invented  after  the  treaties  were  figncd.    Un- 
der this  evafion,  he  difappointed  the  FrencF^\t\g  of  the  fuc- 
cours  that  had  been  ftipulated  to  be  fent  from  Genoa^  to 
fiipport  bis  intereft  in  Naples\  but,  without  having  recourfe 
to  any  pretexts,  he  flopped  Antonio  Vefpucci^  one  of  the  /&- 
rentine  deputies,  in  his  road  between  Turin  and  Florence^  with 
the  treaty  in  his  pocket,  rifled  him  of  his  papers,  and  fent 
him  prifoner  to  Milan,     Perceiving  by  the  treaty  that  the 
Florentines,  as  foon  as  Pija  was  given  up,  were  to  fend  fuc-f. 
cours  in  men  and  money  to  the  French  in  Naples,  he  and 
the  Venetians  CQntrived  how  to  defeat  the  rendition.     Each 
of  them  bad  an  eye  upon  Pi/a;  S/orza,  for  reafons  already 
hinted  at,  and  the  Venetians,  becaufe  they  afpired  to  the  fo- 
vcreignty  of //<?^,  and  knew  that  the  Florentines  could  not 
prefcrve  Leghorn  without  Pifa^  which  was  the  gate  to  Tuf- 
cany,  and  would  give  them  the  command  of  all  the  Mediter^ 
ranean.     Sforza  knew  their  dcfign,  and  countermined  them. 
Thus  Pifa  was  fed  with  hopes  from  both. 

The  Florentines,  fenfible  of  the  difficulties  they  had  to  en-  ygf  tix^ar 
counter  before  the  treaty  4)f  Tar/«  could  be  executed,  raifedixr«ww«/# 
an  army,  took  the  caftle  of  Palaia,  and  encamped  before 
Vico  Pifano  almoft  at  the  gates  of  Pifa.     Here  it  appeared, 
^zt  Entragues^  the  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Pifa,  and  the. 
other  FrenA  generals,  were  as  backward  as  the  Pifans  them- 
felves  were,  towards  admitting  the  Florentines  into  that  city. 
Paul  VitelU,  pretending  fecret  orders  from  Charles,   threw 
himfelf  into  Vico  Pifano,  from  the  fiege  of  which  the  Floren^ 
tines  were  driven  with  vaft  lofs  and  difgrace.     Authentic  du- 
plicates of  the  treaty  of  Turin,  however,  arriving  in  Tufcan^, 
Beaumont,  <  the  French  governor,  prefently  gave  up  LeghrH 
to  the  Florentines  \  but  when  he  began  to  confult  with  En-  The  Flo- 
tragues  about  the  rendition  o^  Pifa  and  the  other  places,  thcrentines 
latter  triflcd^  io  egregioufly,  that  the  Florentines  ^eie  oh\\ged^^ff*^ff4* 

to 
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to  complain  to  Charles  who  was  a(  VeralH,  He  Teemel  to 
blame  Entragms^  and  fent  him  pofitive  orders,  which  were 
no  better  obeyed  than  the  former.  He  dill  found  means  to 
evade  the  performance;  and  the  PifanSf  Who  had  now  one 
thoufand  mercenaries  in  their  pay,  erected  a  flrong  fort  at  the 
Flonntim  gate,  for  their  defence.  This  fort  lay  under  the 
cannon  of  the  citadel  \  and  Entragues  thinking  the  /%*/»• 
f  tines  could  not  take  it,  hwited  them  to  come  to  the  Florefi, 

tine  gate,  and  take  poflci&on  of  Pifa.     Paul  Fitelii,  wbon 
the  Floref:tines  had  brought,  or  rather  bought  over  to  their 
intereff,  knew  that  the  Pi/ans.  were  determined  to  roakere- 
fiftance ;  an  J  inflrufled  the  Florentines  fo  well,  that  they  or- 
ried  the  fort  and  drove  the  P ifans  mthin  it  into  the  fuburii^ 
which  they  entered  and  took  poflfeffion  of.     But  while  the; 
thought  themfelves  fecure  of  fuccefs,  the  French  governor  all 
of  a  fudden  fired   upon  their  troops  fo  furioufly,  that  thejf 
were  obliged  to  abandon  the  place,  and  retire  to  FafciMf 
from  whence  they  again  complained  to  Charles^ 
Difign.to       To  embarrafs  the  Florentines  more,  the  allies  and  the  pope: 
fwvour  the  now  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Peter  de  Medici^  and  his  kinfmaa 
^fi  9f    Virginio  Orjini^  and  fought  to  put  him  in  poflcflion  of  hii 
JWcoia.     fan^ily  power  in  Florence,    This  defign  was  ftrongly  fupportci 
Peter  was  mafter  of  ten  thoufand  ducats  in  ready  money; 
Virginio  was  at  the  head  of  a  ^  body  of  veterans;  Bentiw^& 
was  hired  by  the  Venetians  to  zSt  in  concert  "with  SfQm\ 
and  Catei'ina  Sforza   was  to  harrais  them   from  Imok  and 
Forli.     This  plan  was  formed  at  Rome^  while  the  Fenitistt 
llill  continued  at  war  with  the  Siennefe  about  Monte  Pukians, 
where  they  beat  Giovanni  Savelli^s  regiment,  took  him  prifo- 
ner,  and  demollfhed  a  fortrefs  the  Siennefeh^d  ercfied  on  the 
borders  of  the  Florentine  dominions.    Peter  was  likewife  encou- 
raged to  hope  for  affiftance  from  the  Perugiansy  whofe  fovc* 
reign  was  the  pope ;  but  their  mafler  was  Baglioniy  a  friend 
to  the  Medici  family.      Peter  and  Virginio  fet  out  for  Ron^) 
with  fanguine  expeflations  of  fuccefs  from  the  affiftances  pro- 
mifed  them,  but  chiefly  from  the  divifions  that  prevailed  in 
Florence,     They  continued    for  fome  time  in  the  Peru^f^ 
territory,  and  performed  feveral  important  fervices  to  Baijm 
and  ihe-Perugians,     They  could  not,  however,  bripg  cither  I 
of  them  to  declare  for  them,  the  Florentines  having  engaged  | 
them  in   their  intercfts  by  money,  and  taken  fome  of  the  | 
Boglioni  family  into  their  pay.     Peier  likewife  failed  in  a  de-  ; 
fign  he  had  formed  againft  Ccrtonay    which  was  difcoveredbr 
a   mean  fugitive  ;   and  not  only   that  place  was  reinforced 
from  the  Florentine^  army,  which  ftill  lay  in  the  Pifan^  but  fuch 
.meafures  were  taken  as  prevented  Virgi?iio  from  joining  wU  i 
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fie  Stennefe.  Peter  and  Virginio  next  endeavoured  to  force 
:he  Perugians  \  and  this,  together  with  the  bad  condition  of 
their  troops,  who  amounted  to  no  more  than  three  hundred 
men  at  arms  and  three  thoufand  foot, .  made  their  friends 
bole  cold  upon  them.  All' they  could  obtain  of  Bentivoglio 
fi2^  permiiiion  to  inlift  men  in  ihc  Bolognefe ;  and  S/orza  had 
encouraged  Peter  only  with  a  view  of  diftrading  the  Floren^ 
UneSj  while  the  Venetiam  refufed  to  aft,  till  they  ha^d  proofs 
"rom  Sforza  that  he  was  in  earneft.  But  the  real  view  of 
l)Oth  was  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Naples, 

In  the  mean  while,  P^/^r  and  Virginio  ^ert  obliged  to  with-  Ferdiiiarid 
Iraw  to  Rapolano  in  the  Stennefe ;    but  here  Firginio^  difgufted  gains 
l¥i;h  the  condud  of  the  confederates,  entered  into  the  fcr- ^'■««»^ '» 
net  of  France^  and  marched  to  NapUsy  where  the  army  of  Naples, 
king  Ferdinand  ev^ry  day  gained  ground.     Pifa  was  ftill  in 
poiTeifion  of  Entragues^  who,  notwithftanding  the  moft  pe- 
remptory orders  fent  him  by  Charles,  not  only  refufed  to  de- 
liver up  the  citadel  to  the  Florentines,  but  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1496,  he,  by  the  intervention  of  Lucio  Malvezzo, 
who  was  an  agent  for  Sforza,    (tho*  he  pretended  to  aft  for 
Wie  Genoefe)  agreed   to  deliver  up  the  citadel  to  the  Ptfans, 
on  the  payment  of  twenty  thoufand   ducats.      The  Pifans 
ftruclc  the  bargain,  tho'  all  their  'ftate  was  not  able  to  raife 
half  the  money.     But  ihtGenoeJe  lent  them  four  thoufand 
ducats,  the  Venetians  four  thoufand,  and  Sforza  four  thou- 
fand, tho'  at  that  very  time  he  pretended  to  negociate  a  per- 
petual peacp  with  the  Florentines.     By  this  means  the  Pifans' 
were  enabled  to  pay  the  twenty  thoufand  ducats,  twelve  thou-  . 
fand  of  which  Eniragues  appropriated   to  himfelf,   flind  divi- 
ded the  remainder  amongft  his  troops. 

The  general  opinion  now  vvas,   th^x  Charles  had  txihtx  Difingenu' 
fccretly  authorized  Entragues  for  what  he  did,  or  that  the //>' ^Z' /Z^^ 
latter  would  lofe  his  head.     Neither  was  the  cafe.     Charles  P flench 
was  fmcere,  but  was  weak  enough  to  be  bullied,  or  flattered,  governor 
into  an  approbation  of  all  that  had  been  done  by  Entragues, '^^^^""^^ 
who  ftipulated  in  the  convention,  that  he  ftill  (hould  be  fo-^^^^  ^^"- 
vereign  of  Pifa.     This  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the^^^^*"^'* 
furrender  of  Pifa  abfolutely  difabled  the  Florentines  from  per- 
forming to  Charles  the  engagements  they  had  entered  into  by 
the  treaty  of  Turin,  and  greatly  contributed  to  his  lofing  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.     The  Pifans,  who   razed  their   citadel 
?s  foon  as  it  was  in  their  pofleiTion,  did  not  pretend  to  be  in- 
dependent ;  but  they  had  a  mortal  averfion  at  all  dependency 
«pon  the  Florentines.     They  implored  the  affiftancc  of  all  the 
Italian  powers,  and  would  have  diredly  given  themfelves  up 
^J  the  fubjeiiion  of'  Sforza^  had  he  not  been' afraid  of  incur- 
ring 
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ring  the  rereatment  of  hb  other  allies.    The  aflSurs  of  Pi 

were  by  them  confidered  as  a  common  caufe,  tho'  each  fecre 

afpired  to  be  mafter  of  that  city.    As  to  the  FlorenttneSf^ 

were  now  obnoxious  to  all  the  reft  of  Itafy^  on  account 

their  attachment  to  the  French ;   and  all  the  confederates  e 

g;aged  to  fupport  the  Pi/ans  b  maintaining  their  newly  rec 

vered  liberty >  which  was  confirmed  to  them  even  hy  M 

imiUan^  as  lord  paramount  of  ItiJy.    The  difpute  fori 

poileffion  of  Pifa  lay  now  between  the  Vinetians  and  &fm 

and  was  carried  on  by  both  partiesioins  xYicPifans  ail  the  go 

offices^  and  giving  them  all  the  affiftance  that  was  in  tii 

power,  even  to  a  profufion  of  men  and  money.    Sfm 

however,  partly  through  .avarice,  and  partly  through  a  ntt 

ral  craft,  which  led  him  fometimes  to  fpin  his  politics  ( 

line,  began  to    ilacken    in  his   remittances  to   the  Plfgk 

which  made  them  apply  the  more  affiduoufly  to  the  VenetiA 

who  fupplied  them  fo  generouily,  that  the  Pifans  oiiered 

put  themfelvcs  under  their  proteabn.    The  matter  was  i 

bated  in  the  fenate  oiVenice^  where  the  wifeft  members  «e 

againft  accepting  the  oiFer,  and  were  for  maintaining  thei 

dependency  of  thtPifonsi  but  they  were  over-ruled  hjt 

party  of  their  doge  Agoftino  Barbarico.    A  public  decree  v 

drawn  up  by  the  fenate,  for  taking  the  Pi/ans  under  the  pn 

tedion  of  Fenke^  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty.     Thee; 

-cellent  author  I  laft  quoted  ^,  has  exhibited  a  true,  but 

Charaaer  extraordinary  chara£lef  of  Sforza,     With  great  wit  and  ab 

l/^Sforsa.  lities>  he  had  a  fund  of  vanities  and  weaknefles.     He  was  ti 

herald  of  bis  own  praife,  and  ufed  to  boaft  that  he  was  ti 

fon  of  fortune,  and  could  manage  his  mother  as  he  pleafe 

He  publicly  afcribed  to  his  own  merit  all  the  great  eveo 

that   had  happened  in  Italy  for  ten  years  before ;  and  ' 

vaunted  in  being  the  author  of  the  moft  infamous  conhfel 

provided  they  were  fuccef&ful,     This  arrogance  became 

)  habitual,  that  he  imagined  himfelf  to  pouefs  a  kind  of 

political  infallibility ;  and  he  aflFeded  the  chara<5ier  of  cun 

ning  and  treachery  fo  greatly^  that  he  was  pleafed  with  tb 

appellation  of  the  Moor*  , 

Tbt?\<^        ^i^^  thaf  tiie  Florentines  could  do  under  the  general  odi 

rcntines     um  of  allthe  ftates  of //fl/jf,  was  to  makeearneft,  butftuit 

/fl'wv'^^    lefs  applications  to  Charles.    That  prince  continued  tofavou 

fy  Cnarles  ^j^^^^  ^^j  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  peremptory  orders  to  all  his  officer 

and  governors,  who  were  in  poficffion  of  the  other  place 

and  caftlcs'ftipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Ttirin  to  be  dclivcrcCT 

to  i\ii  Flormtinesj  immediately  to  furrcnder.  them*    He  evca 

^  CvicciAaDiNii  book  vSL 
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sfired  the  Florentine  coipiniflaries  to  repair  to  the  cafile  of 
n'a%ana^  and  take  poflefllon  of  it ;  but  inftead  of  thati  the 
VfMch  deputyogovernor  fold  it  before  their  face$  to  the  Ge* 
pijfi  for  twenty- five  thoufand  ducats*  The  governor  of  Sera^ 
tmeUa  followed  his  example;  and  Sfor%a  fenc  Fracajfa^  his 
rneral,  with  one  hundred  horfe  and  four  hundred  foot  into 
he  Lunigiana^  to  over*  awe  the  Florentines  in  thofe  parts. 
oon  after  Entragues  gave  up  LUrafatta  t6  the  Pifaru^  and 
old  Pietra  Santa  and  Mutrone  to  the  Lucauefe  for  twenty-fix 
^ufand  ducats.  Thofe  infults  upon  Charles^  when  at  the 
«ight  of  his  refentment,  produced  only  a  verbal  order  that 
IW/r^i/^j  (hould  not  return  to  France  ^^  and  his  patron  Ligni 
ras  cenfured,  only,  by  being  deprived  of  the  honour  of  fleep- 
bg  all  night  in  the  king's  bed-chamber.  The  infolent  fa- 
vourite however^  and  his  dependent,  were  foon  after  redored 
lo  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  maker's  favour.  The  Floren^ 
Hnes  were  obliged  to  put  up  with  all,  becaufe,  while  the  con*  > 
derates  were  in  pofleflion  of  Pi/a,  it  could  not  be  their  in- 
iereft  to  break  with  France  i  and  indeed,  at  this  very  time,  j^e 
TUrentines  had  refilled  both  their  importunities  and  menaces, 
ip  enter  into  their  alliance*  upon  which  the  confederates! 
tfier  providing  for  the  fafety  of  Pifa^  applied  themfelves  in- 
tirely  to  the  Neapolitan  war.  The  Fenetians^  at  the  fame 
time,  gained  over  jfjiorrg^  the  lord  of  i^£7^;/z/7,  to  be  a  check 
upon  the  Florentines. 

The  Flotentinesy  on  the  other  hand,  having  no  dependence  ^^^  p^^ 
but  on  the  French^  moft  earneflly  requefted  Charles  to  ^timn  pares  to  r#- 
in  perfon  into  Italy  ^^  and  that  prince  made  great  preparations /i/r»  to 
for  the  expedition,  which  was  to  be  carried  on  by  fea  and  Italy, 
I  land.     Charles  was  the  more  animated  to  this,  as  the  duke  of 
Savoy  and  the  m2iT^\x\soi  Montferrat  feemed  to  be  difpofed  to 
join  him  ;  and  he  was  not  even  without  hopes  that  the  terror 
of  his  arms  would  induce  Sforza  to  break  with  the  allies.    For 
this  purpofe,  he  difpatched  Rigault^  one  of  the  chief  officers 
of  his  houfhold,  to  let  Sforza  know  his  danger  j  but  to  ofFcr 
him  his  friendfhip,  upon  his  performing  the. articles  of  the 
treaty'  of  FerceUiy  and   renewing   his  alliance  with  France. 
Sforza  was  ftartled  at  the  news  of  the  preparations  making  / 
by  Charles^  which  far  exceeded  thoreL.for  his  laft  expedition  ; 
but  he  amufed  Rigault  with  plauf^ble  pretexts,  till,  finding 
himfclf  impofed  on,  he  left  ^  Milan.    Sforza  \\\\\itA  Moximi* 
lian  to  march  into  Italy,  and  brought  the  Venetians  to  confent 
to  fend  an  army  and  money  to  Alejfandria  to  oppof<?  the  French: 
they  obje&ed,  however,- to  the  march  of  Maximilian^  who 
had  pretenfion*  upon  fome  of  their  territories,  and  to  making 
^firza  the  general  of  the  confederacy  ^  but  at  laft,  left  he 
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(boiild  throw  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  /raw^^,.  they  agreed (^ 
all  he  proppfed.  , 

We  are  now  to  confider  the  interefts  of  France  and  P6- 
rence  as  the  fame.  The  allies  employed  Bentivoglio  to  attack 
the  Florentines  pn  the  fide  of  Bologna^  while  the  Siennefe  and 
the  Pifans  were  to  do  the  fame  in  other  quarters  :  but  tho* 
Bentivoglio  was  in  the  pay  of  the  confederates,  he  was  terri- 
fied by  the  greatncfs  of  the  French  power,  and  gave  Chark 
private  aflTurances  that  he  would  not  execute  his  commiffioo. 
It  was  with  fome  reafon  thought,  that,  if  Charles  had  profe- 
cuted  this  undertaking  with  the  fame  vigour  he  began  it,  be 
might  have  reduced  all  Italy  to  his  obedience.  But  the  cardi- 
nal of  St,  Malo^  his  trcafurer  and  firft  minifter  for  Italian  af- 
fairs, had  been  corrupted  by  the  pope  and  Sforxa^  to  retaii 
the  operations;  which  He  found  plaufible  pretexts  to  do,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  impetuofity  o(  Charles^  who  loitered  away 
his  time  In  a  love- intrigue,  though  all  his  friends  in  linljf 
even  with  tears,  implored  him  to  oe  expeditious,  the  FrenA; 
being  now  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples;  ythert  Ferdinand  died  y  in  the  height  of  all  hisglory^ 
ahd  was  fucc^eded  by  his  uncle' Federigo^  or  Frederick^  a  pru- 
dent  prince.  Pleafure  rendered. CA^r/^j  deaf  to*  all  folicitatioai 
to  fet  out  on  his  march,  tfiough  Maximilian,  in  confequencc 
of  a  convention  between  him  and  the  allies,  had  already  en- 
tered Itafyy  and  undertook  to  compromife  all  differences  re- 
lating to  Pifa,  The  Florentines^  notwithftanding  the  indo- 
lence of  Charles^  and  all  the  applications  of  the  allies,  coo- 
tinued  firm  in  their  attachments  to  France^  in  which  the  go- 
vernment was  greatly  confirmed  by  the  fermons  and-harangua 
of  Savanarolay  who  thundered  out  judgments  againft  the  court: 
of  Rome  and  the  allies.  This  enthufiaft  had  even  imercft 
enough  to  prevail  upon  the  Florentines  fingly  to  ftand  the  {hoct 
of  the  confederacy,  though  the  French  king  could  give  the® 
no  affiftance  j  and,  had  he  been  willing,  his  abilities  wero 
very  queflionable,  becaufe  his  generals  and  minifters  paid  na 
regard  to  his  orders.  It  is  certain,  that,  humanly  fpeakingi, 
the  profpeft  of  the  Florentines  was  at  this  time  very  uncoffl* 
fortable.  They  ftill  maintained,  though  at  a  great  expencc. 
to  themfelves,  a  war  with  the  Pifans^  who  continued  to  te^ 
fupported  by  the  Venetians ;  but  its  operations  were  indecifive» 
and  fo  trifling,  that  they  deferve  no  particular  mention  in,  | 
hiftory.  Their  generals,  Francefco  Secco  and  Ercole  Bentivii- 
lioy  however,  obtained  fome  advantages,  which  coft  the  formef 
his  life.  Their  war  with  the  Siennefe^  who  were  like'wifc 
fupported  by  the  allies,  was  equally  unimportant ;'  though  that 
great  patriot  ^'  eier  Cappcni  was  killed  in'ftorming  aKttlcp^>J^^*  ] 
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vrhrch  is  not  to  be  found  upon  the  maps.     By  thofe  wars,  the 
enemies  of  Florence  became  good  foldiers,  and  the  Venetians 
continued  vigoroufly  to  fupport  them ;   while  Sforza^  who 
Seldom  was  in  earneft  in  any  thing  he  undertook,  cooled  more 
apd  more  in  his  frier\d(hip,  and  at  lad  feemed  intirely  to  aban- 
don them.     This  was  owing  to  his  dependence  on  the  great 
authority  of  the  emperor  Maximilian^  who  now  fent  two  am- 
baffadors  to  the  Florentines,  to  notify  his  intention  to  make  up 
all  differences  amongft  the  Italian  princes  and  ftates^  and  re- 
quiring them  to  fufpend   their   hoftilities  againft  the  Pifans, 
The  Florentines  returned  a  polite  but  vague  anfwer  to  this  in- 
timation ;  and  the  Venetians^  equally  fufpedting  Maximilian 
anc^  Sfor^a,  ordered  to  Pifa  greater  fupplies,  both  of  men  and 
money,  than  they  ever  had  fent  before.     This  confideratioa 
drove  Sforza  once  more  into  a  correfpondence  with  the  Flo-    . 
rentinesy  and  he  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  perfuade  them 
to  fubmit  to  Maximilians  decifion.      This  they,  peremptorily  'I'^ey  refufe 
refufed  to  do,  unlefs  th%y  were  previoufly  put  into  pofl'eilion  of '^  fuhmjt 
Fifa\  and,  having  put  Leghorn  into  a  (tate  of  defence,  they/^.^^^^' 
rc-affembled  their  forces  in  the  Pifan.     The  truth  is,  Maxi-  "^^|\a"'' 
mlian,    notwithftanding   his  high-founding   titles,    made  {^^^^^tra^ 
poor   a  figure  in  Italy^   and  was  himfelf  in  fuch  needy  cir-  '^"* 
cumftances,  that  the  Florentines  defpifed  him,    and  believed 
him  to  be  only  the  tool  of  Sforza,     They  affeded,  however, 
the  moft  profound  regard  for  his*  imperial  authority ;  but  gave 
him  to  underftand,  that  they  expeiied   he  would   put  themi 
into  pofiedion  of  Pifa^  before   they  came  to   any  refolution 
to  join  in  the  confederacy.     Maximilian  was  fo  much  nettled 
with  this  declaration,  which  he  received  at  Genoa^  that  he 
gave  the  Florentine  deputies  no  other  arifwer  than  referring 
them  to  the  pope's  legate,  who  referred  them  to  Sforza,  who 
Was  at  Milan  \  to  which  city  the  deputies  repaired,  and  there 
a  moft  exquifite  fcene  of  diiiimulation  paffed  :    for  while  the 
deputies  were  waiting  for  an  audience  from  Sforza,  they  re- 
ceived orders  from  Florence y  where  the  refult  of  their  negocia- 
tion  was  known,  to  return  home,  without  entering  upon  bufi- 
nefe  with  him.     They  were  introduced,  however,  into  his 

E referee,  under  pretence  of  paying  him  their  compliments; 
ut  all  his  arr,  though  he  declared  the  emperor  had  in- 
trufted  him  with  his  anfwer,  could  not  draw  them  into  any 
negociation  on  that  or  any  other  head ;  which  threw  Sforza, 
who  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  being  outwitted,  into  ^' 
violent  paffion  ;  fo  that  he  abruptly  broke  up  the  conference^ 
to  which  he  had  invited  all  his  chief  nobility  and  foreign  mi- 
nifters,  that  they  might  be  witnefTcs  of  his  triumph  in  over- 
reaching the  Florentines. 
Mod.  Hist.  Vol.  XXXVL        B  b  MAXl^ 
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nv'jo  re^  MAXIMILIJN now  in  good  earneft proceeded againft 
pairs  to  the  Florentines ;  and  a  Genoefe  fquadron  landed  him  at  P^rttf 
Piia.  SpezUy  from  whence  he  went  to  ^i/a^  and  made  difpofitions 

for  befifegtng  Inborn  both  by  fea  and  land.     The  Florentines^ 
on  their  part,  hired  a  body  of  French  troops ;  and  a  FreuA 
fleet,  defigned  for  the  relief  of  Naples^  threw  the  troops  into 
Leghorny  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  proyifions,  which 
the  bcficged  flood  in  great  need  of.     This  relief  was  fo  fea- 
fonable,  that  the  Florentines  attributed  it  to  the  immediate  io- 
terpofuion  of  Providence  in  their  favour,  which  Savanarfk 
had  prcdifled  fome  days  before^    The  fiege,  however,  went 
on ;  and  the  French  fquadron  proceeding  on  its  voyage,  ^Atoi- 1 
niilian  ftrattened  the  place  both  by  fea  and  land.     But  'the ! 
place  was  well  provided  for  refiftance ;  and'  a  ftorm  arofc, 
which  wrecking  the  Venetian  and  Genoefe  fleets,  difheartcncd ; 
him  fo,  that  he  precipitately  raifed  the  fiege ;  and,  to  the 
amazement  of  all  Italy^  be  marched  to  the  Milanefe^  after  | 
doing  the  Florentines  no  farther  damage  than  plundering  as  I 
almoft  namelefs  village.     From  the  Milanefe^  without  ac-! 
quainting  any  one  of  his  intention,  he  returned  to  Germaaj^ 
and  kft  the  Italians  full  of  contempt  for  his  pufillanimity,! 
folly,  and  poverty.  ' 

.  W^Venc-  MAXIMILIAN^  and  the  kw  German  troops  he  had 
tian8>^-  with  him,  which  did  not  amount  to  above  two  thoufand, 
fort  the  being  withdrawn  homTufcany^  Sforza  recalled  bis  armyUlte- 
Fifans.  ^jf^^  ^^j  j^fj  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  upon  the  ^m- 
tiansy  who  fapported  it  at  a  prodigious  expence.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  French  intirely  loft  Naples  ;  and  Charles  fought  to 
take  his  revenge  upon  the  Genoefe^  who  were  out  of  humour 
with  the  duke  of  Mikn^  for  not  giving  them  the  preference  ta 
the  Lucquefe  in.  the  fale  of  Pietra  Santa.  Sforza^  upon  thiS| 
took  into  his  pay  fome  troops  that  Maximilian  had  left  il 
Itafyy  and  fent  them  to  Genoa  ;  and,  forgetting  all  his  difgub 
at  the  Venetians,  he  offered  them  his  friend(bip.  Chai^e5y\f 
this  time,  had  fent  a  ftrong  body  of  Swifs  and  French^  uM 
Trivulziy  to  A/iiy  and  prepared  to  attack  the  Afikmeje  2B  ^ 
7is Genoa.  With  this  view,  he  required  the  Florentines  toft- 
vour  him,  by  attacking  the  Lunigiana  and  the  Eaftern  RivierL 
Sforza^  who  had  yet  received  no  fuccours  from  Venice^  wH 
not  prepared  to  (land  thofe  fhocks,  and  the  campaign  of  1499 
opened  with  great  advantages  on  the  fide  of  the  French  \  m 
had  Trivuhi  been  properly  authorized,  he  could  have  takrt 
Alejfandria^  and  have  marched  to  the  gates  of  Milan.  Bift 
fearing  to  proceed  without  orders,  Sforza  not  only  rcccivet! 
the  Venetian  reinforcements,  but  took  fuch  meafures  agaiflll 
Genoa  as  defeated  all  the  attempts  of  the  French  there.  Tbeir 
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^etidrat^  laid  the  blame  upon  the  Florentines ;  but  the  mifcaf- 
riage  was  owing  to  the  dilatory  Wavering  counfels  of  Charles  5 
for  the  Florentines  rcfufed  to  tike  the  field  at  the  time  required^ 
becaufe  his  army  was  not  at  hand  to  fupport  them.  The  fame 
backwardnefsl  and  inconftancy  obliged  Trivulti  to  forego  all 
the  advantages  he  had  obtained  in  thfe  Mllanefe^  ahd  to  retire 
to  Afti.  Many  reafons  were  affigned,  befides  the  backvyard- 
nefs  of  the  Florentines.  The  mpft  probable  were,  that  ah  Italian  , 
tvar  was  difagreeable  to  the  French  in  general ;  that  Sforza*^ 
money  had  great  influence  in  the  counfels  o^ Charles 'y  and  that 
the  4uke  of  Orleans ^  who  was  next  heir  to  the  crown  of 
France^  and  had  been  appointed  to  command  in  lialy^  dif- 
liked  being  ^out  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  ftatte  of  Gharles^i 
health  was  now  almoft  defperate. 

The  war  between  the  Florentines  afid  Pifdns  viras  flill  car-  ^he  ivaf 
ried  on,  arid  count  Rihiiccio  obtained  fome  advantages  o\^i  ^ontinuesi 
Manfrone  the  Pifdn  general.     But  a  long  truce  being  made 
fceiween  the  kings  of  Finance  and  Spain^   in  which  the  Pifdns 
were  included,  gave  them  a  breathing  time  ;  the  Florentines^ 
who  were  included  in  it  likcwife^  not  daring  t6  (rbntinue  the 
War  againft  them,  whilcJ  they  were  Under  fo  powerful  a  pro- 
tefiiori.     They  wete  ho\^ever  under  prodigious  apprehenfioni 
left  the  Pifans\  who  were  the  only  gainers  by  the  trucej  ftoUld 
keep  pofTeffion  of  Pifa^  i^rx^  Peter  de  Medici  (hould  regain  his    , 
authority  in  Florence.     They  were^  joined,  for  his  own  pur-  Sfofz^/a^ 
pofesi  hy  Sforza^  Who  Wiflied  rather  to  fee  Pi/d  iii  the  hand^  '^^un  the 
of  the  Florentines  than  of  the  Venetians'^  and  he  reprefented,  ^lo^n- 
both  to  the  pope  and  the  Spaniards^  who  had  now  a  great  ^^^* 
fway  in   the  affairs  of  Italy^  the  bad  policy  of  obliging  the 
Florentines  to  depend  on  the  French  for  the  recovery  of  Pifa^    , 
which  was  detained  from  them  by  the  Veketians.     The  Vene* 
tidnsj  on  the  other  hand,  reprefented  the  Florentines  as  being 
naturally  inclined  to  the.  French ;  and  were  fo  far  from  fl^ew- 
ihg  any  difpofition  to  reftore  Pi/d  to  them,  that  they  infiftcd 
i^pon  Leghorn  being  delivered  up  by  the  Florentines  into  thfe 
hands  of  the  confederated;  a  demand  which  ftartled  the  pope 
^ndSfirzd  fomuch,  that  they  dropt  the  affair  of  the  reftita-    ' 
tipn,  and  confiilted  how  to  break  off  the  connexions  Betweeri 
the  Florentines  and  the  French^  by  reftoring  Peier  de  Medici  to 
his  authority  in  Florence^  which  was  now  fplit  into  factions; 
oavanarola*^  enthufiafm  in  favour  of  the  popular  government^ 
had  gained  him  a  great  party ;  and  many  of  the  public  offices 
^ere  filled  with  his  followers,  who  were  generally  men  of  low 
and  illiberal  education.     Their  rfiifcondudJj  and  a  fcarcity  oF 
corn  which  happened  at  that  time,  Was  favourable  to  the  views 
of  Petery  who  was  hkewifc  backed  by  the  Veneiiansy  becaufe  ' 
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they  thought  their  friend{hip  would  be  fo  neceflary  to  hid!| 
that  he  would  give  Pifa  up  for  ever  to  their  pofleffion.  PeUf% 
chief  dependence,  however,  lay  upon  BernardQ  del.Nero^z 
friend' of  his  family,  and  a  nnan  of  virtue,  interefi,  and  abi- 
lity, and  who  was  chofen  gonfalonier;  as  were  feveral  of  bis 
other  friends  into  the  principal  pofts  of  the  government.  The 
Attempt  of  pope  came  into  the  fcheme  of  reftoring  Piter  ;  and  SforM 
Peter  de  feemed  to  be  indifferent  as  to  the  matter.  The  cardinal 
S.  Sever inoy  and  Alviano^  an  officer  of  fome  diftindion,  were 
Peter^s  friends.  The  Venetians  furniCied  him  with  money, 
and  Sienna  not  being  included  in  the  late  truce,  he  obtained 
from  the  Siennefe  one  thoufand  horfe  and  foot ;  and  he  fetout 
at  their  head  in  the  afternoon,  in  hopes  to  furprife  Florencehj 
day- break.  A  ftorm,  which  arofe  in  the  night-time,  difcon- 
certed  his  meafures;  and  it  was  late  in  the  morning  when  be 
arrived  before  Florence.  The  Florentine  magift rates,  by  this 
time,  had  taken  the  alarm  :  they  gave  Paul  ritelU  the  com- 
mand pf  their  troops  in  the  city,  they  fent  for  their  aroiy  in 
the  Pifan^  and  imprifoned  all  whom  they  fufpe£led  to  be  ti- 
ters friends.  Thus,  after  waiting  four  hours  within  bow-fliot 
of  Florence^  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Sienna  ;  while  his 
friend  Jhiano  plundered  Todi^  and  put  to  death  fifty-three  of 
the  Gibelin  faftion. 

The  attempt  of  Peter  de  Medici  upon  Florence^  though 
difappointed,  was  attended  with  bloody  efFefts.  It  is  certain 
he  had  many  friends  there ,j  and  the  whole  of  bis  correfpon- 
dence  being  laid  open,  they  were  either  committed  to  prifoD, 
.  or  obliged  to  fly.  Four  citizens  of  great  eminence,  AW* 
Ridolfiy  Gianozxo  Pucciy  Giovanni  Cambi,  and  Lorenzo  Torm- 
huom^  were  capitally  convicted,  and  put  to  death,  for  favour- 
ing him.  Bernardo  delNcro^  the  gonfalonier,  was  tried,  and 
condemned  to  die,  for  being  privy  to  the  confpiracy,  and  not 
preventing  it.  This  fentence,  though  legal,  was  held  to  be 
fevere,  and  his  friends  appealed  to  a  general  affembly  of  the 
people.  The  magiftrates,  however,  pronounced  his  cafe  not 
to-be  appealable,  and  figned  a  fentence,  which  put  him  to 
death  that  very  night.  This  firain  of  authority  was  undoubt- 
edly a  violation  of  the  principles  of  popular  government, 
which  Savanarola  and  his  faction  efpoufcd  ;  but  it  fuited  their 
intcreft-,  and  all  other  confiderations  were  forgot. 

The  crowns  of  Frame  and  S^ain  had  now  entered  into  a 

truce  for  two  months,  without  confulting  any  of  the  Itahi 

.     powers,  and   loudly  cenfured   the  Venetians  for  perpetuating 

«;i./Spain.  ^jj^^^^^j  j^^  j^^^^  ^^  keeping  pofleffion  o^ Pifa,     Incredible  arc 

the  fludluations  which  at  this  time  happened  in  Ital^^  where 

the  public  jealoufy  of  the  Venetians  difpofed   almoft  ^^'f 
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power  in  it  to  favour  the  French,  The  Florentines  were  per- 
petually foliciting  Charles  to  haften  his  expedition,  and  had 
made  d*Jubigny  the  general  of  their  armv.  The  marquis  of 
Mantua^  who  had  been  ungratefully  difmlfled  by  the  Vene^ 
tiansy  after  doing  them  eminent  fervices,  entered  likewife  into 
the  Florentine  pay.  The  duke  of  Savoy  was  naturally  attached 
to  the  French^  and  confequently  to  the  Florentines,  Bmii- 
voglio  of  Bologna  promifed  to  join  the  French ;  and  even  the 
pope  himfelf  engaged  not  to  oppofe'them.  The  unaccountK  - 
able  trifling  of  Charles  deftroyed  all  thofe  fair  appearances. 
He  had  formed  many  engagements  in  Italy ^^  particulaily  with 
i^CitVitelU  and  the  Orjini ;  but  had  fent  no  money  to  fulfil 
them:  fo  that,  in  fome  cafes,  tht  Florentines  were  obliged  (o 
make  them  good,  and  likewife  to  lend  Charles  money.  In 
{hort,  the  French  in>ereft  in  Italy ^  about  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1498,  was  intirely  deftroyed. 

The  Florentines^  having  thus   no  dependence  on  France^  The  Flo^ 
applied  in  great  fecrecy  to  the  pope,  and  offered  to  come  into  rentines 
^t. Italian   conftderacy,  provided   they  were   put  into  ^of- ^Pfly  to t&es 
feflion  of  Pi/ay  which  had  been,  in  fact^  all  along,  the  great^^/^*^ 
bait  for  their  attachhienf  to  France.     The  pope  greedily  em- 
braced the  propofal,  anJ  prefied  the  Venetians  upon  that  head,,  '    ' 
as  being  the  only  means  ofconfolidating  all  the  Italian  powers 
againft  the  \nv2LC\ons  of  the  Ultramontanes,   The  Venetians  \e* 
criminated  ;    and,  without  prerendlng  to  any  property  \t\  Pifa^ 
upbraided  their  confederates  for  deviating  from'  their  promife 
to  maintain  the  Pifans  in   their  liberty,  and  for  ungratefully 
rewarding  the  fervices  that  Venice  had  performed  for  the  pub-'  • 
fie  good  of  Italy^  though  their  fKuation  was  fuch,  that  they 
could  not  have  partaken  in  the  common  calamity,  had  the 
Vltramonto'nes  been   fuccefsful.       During  thofe  altercations, 
Charles  VIII.  of  France^  died  fuddenly  at  Amlois^  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Le'wis  duke  of  Orleans^  a  prince  who  had  been  bred 
a  foldier,  of  a  good  underftanding,  far  advanced  in  life,  and,  •. 
in  almoft  every  refpcdi:,   the  reverfe  of  Charles.     His  claipi 
upon  the  kingdom   of  Naples  "wsiS   the  fame  with  that  of 
Charles 'y  and  he  had,  bcfides,  a  private  claim,  in  right  of  his. 
own  blood,  upon^the  dutchyof  A//7^;7,  as  defcending^  hy  xhe  The 
female  fide,  from  the  Vifcontis^  its  lawful  and   original  maf- Frencfk 
ters.     As  his  title,  in  point  of  hereditary  right,  was  unquef-  king  re^ 
.  tlonable,  that  of  the  ifov%a  family  being  only  by  a  naturaiy^^'-'^J  '^ 
daughter,  Lewis  refolved  not  to  lofe  fight  of  it ;    and  had,  ''^y^^ 
even  yi^hile  he  was  ^\2ke  o\  Orleans^  made  fome  attempts  to  ^"^'^^ 
affert  it.     Add  to  this,  that  he  hadreafons  for  entettaining  a, 
perfonal  hatred  toSfoi'%a\  and,  op  his  acceflion  to  the  crown 
^iFrance^  he  affumed  the  titles  of  king  of  the  T%vo  Sicilies 
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(which  included  Naples)  and  duke  of  Milan.     He  notified  iiv 
,     form  to  the  Florentines y  and  the  other //^/ww  dates,  his  deter- 
mined  intention  to  make  good  thofe  claims,  and  to  begin 
with  that  of  Milan.     Almoft  all  circupnftances  concurred  in  . 
favouring  bis  undertaking.     He  had  all  the  advantages  his 
predeceik)r  was  poiTefled  of,  and  the  Italian  powers  had  an 
opinion  of  his  (leadinefs.     By  a  (Irange  refinement  in  politics, 
the  Florentines  were  the  only  people  in  Italy  who  difliked  the 
acceflion  of  Lewis  to  the  throne  of  France^  and  preferred; 
Sforza^s  friendfliip  to  his.     The  pope  and  ih^  Venetians  courted! 
)iim  ;  and  Sforzay  to  divert  the  ftorm  impending  on  his  own' 
dominions,  perfuaded  the  Florentines  to  make  their  court  to . 
him  likewifc.     But  $for%a  never  loft  fight  of  P//&,  of  which 
be  wanted  to  difpoiTefs  the  Venetians^  and  now  in  good  earned 
adifted  the  Florentines  to  recover  it.     The  Florentines  all  this, 
while  were  continuing  the  war  in  the  Vijan ;  but  were  defeated 
at  S.  Reguk^  in  one  of  thofe  (kirmiOies  which  their  hiftonan$ 
call  a  battle.     The  Florentine  general  was  Rinifccio^  who,  on 
the  lofs  of ,  this  battle,  the  particulars  of  which  are  not  wonh 
recounting,  intirely  loft  his  reputation.      They  gave  Paid 
yitelli^  whom  they  had  a  high  opinion  of,  the  command   of 
their  forces,  with  the  title  of  captain-general  \  and  made  ap- 
plication to  the  French  king  to  inte^po^e  in  their  favour,  but 
without   any  effect.     They  had   much  better  fuccefs  with 
Sforza^  who  grew  jnore  and  more  jealous  of  the  VemtianSt 
and  therefore  fent  a  trufty  agent  to  Florencey  to  concert  what 
was  nioft  proper  for  reinftatirig  them  in  the  pofreftion  of  PifiL 
All  Italy  was  then   in  peace,   but  the  Florentines   and  the 
Pifans.     A  few  difputes  had  happened,   indeed,    in  the  Ro^ 
magna ;    but  they  were  of  little  confcquence,  and  fqon  t^jf-* 
minated. 
Sforz'a  S FORZ  A  became  now  fo  unmeafurably  jealous  of  the 

freaks  Venetiqns  as  to  proceed  to  an  open  breach  with  them.  He 
'  "^'^^  *j^  began  by  denying  -their  troops  a  palTage  through  the  Parmefa^ 
ytnctianf.^nd  PontremoH  to  Pifa^  which  obliged  the  Venetians  to  take  a 
large  srompafs  by  the  Ferrarefe\  and  he  fent  a  ftrong  reinforce- 
ment to  the  Florentines^  with  an  offer,  which  was  accepted  of, 
ito  pay  his  (hare  towards  a  new  levy  of  three  hundred  men  at 
arms,  part  to  be  commanded  by  P^iul  Baglione^  and  part  by 
the  lord  of  Pictnbino.  He  likewife  lent  them  three  hundred 
thoufand  ducats  \  and  fo  eiFedually  reprefented  the  dangerous 
confequences,  to  Itafy^  of  the  Venetians  keeping  pofieflSon  of 
Pifa^  that  the  pope  promifed  to  aftift  him  and  the  Florentines 
with  one  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  three  galiies,  for  inter- 
cepting the  fuccours  of  the  Venetians  to  Ptfa.  The  mind  of 
his  holinefs,  however,  was  fo  intent  upon  aggrandizing  bis 
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own  family*  whom  be  expected  Co  put  into  poflcflion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples^  that  he  paid  little  or  no  regard  to  his  en- 
-gagcments  with  the  Florentines.  , 

rJoTWiTHSTANDiNG  thc  backwardnefs  of  his  holinefs, 

the  Florentines^  having  a  great  opinion  of  their  general  Paul 

Vitellij  and  trufting  to  the  friendfhip  of  Sforza^  once  more 

toolc  the  field  againft  the  Pifans^  Who  continued  flill  to  be 

vigoroufly  fupportfed  by  the  Venetians*     Sforza  brought  Benti- 

vpglio  intirely  into  his  own  interefts  j  and,  at  this  period,  we  ^ 

are  to  confider  thc  interefls  of  the  Florentines  and  Sforza  as 

being  the  fame.     Sforza  made  large  additions  to  his  own 

troops,  and  lent  others  to  the  Florentines^   to  defend  them 

from  all  attempts  that  might  be  made  againft  them  by  the 

J^enetians.     The  lord  of  Faenza  was  then  the  ally  of  Venice  ; 

and,  to  ballance  his  intereft,  the  Florentines  took  into  their 

pay  Ottaviami  Riccio^  the  lord  oilmola  and  Forli,     This  Otta- 

'viano,  according  to  Guicdardin^  was  intirely  diredled  by  his 

mother  Caterina  Sforza^  who  had  been  privvtely  married  tp 

the  cardinal  Giovanni  de  Medici^  and  therefore  earneftly  de-^ 

ilred  to  fee  the  authority  of  the  Medici  family  reftored  in 

Florence* 

T«E  recovery  of  Pifa  to  the  Florentines  was  now  the  bone  The  Pifan  « 
of  contention  in  Italy.  Sforza^  by  his  authority  with  thew^rfea-' 
Lucquefe^  prevailed  on  them  to  withdraw  great  part  of  their ''»«^^- 
fuccours  from  the  Pifans ;  but  the  Florentines  had  the  mif-* 
fortune  at  this  time  to  be  engaged  in  a  war,  not  only  with  the 
Pifans^  but  with  the  Genoefe^  on  account  of  their  affairs  in  the 
Lunigiana ;  and  both  ftates  were  the  irreconcileable  enemies 
of  i\it  Florentines,  But  the  latter,  now  fecure  of  Sforza y  took 
the  field  againfl  the  Pifans^  and  obtained  many  advantages 
,over  them  and  their  protedors  the  Venetians,  The  Florentine 
general,  Paul  Viielliy  might  even  have  laid  fiege  to  Pifa  ;  -but 
he  declined  it,  and,  croffing  the  Jrno^  he  invefled  and  flormed 
Butiy  by  which  he  flraitened  Pifa  itfelf.  After  this,  Vitelli 
w&ed  a  fort  on  the  hill  of  S,  Giovanni  della  Vena,  and  made 
great  progrefs  towards  befieging  Pifa  itfelf  5  for  he  even 
opened  trenches  before  Vico  Pifano^  which  was  in  a  manner 
a  fuburb  of  Pifa^  and  which  was  obliged  to  furrender  to  him. 
He  afterwards  cut  in  pieces  a  body  of  Venetian  troops,  who 
came  to  aflifl  in  taking  the  fort  of  Pietra  Dolorofa^  which  had 
been  befieged  by  the  Pifans. 

TriE  Venetians  now  thought  that  they  had  proceeded  in  the  A  negocla^ 
war  as  far  as  was  conflfient  with  their  intereft,  which  yN2&tionjeton 
intirely  confined  to  Pifa.    They  therefore  made  foroe  advances/^*' » 
towards  an  accomaiodation  with  the  Florentines ;  and  tlie  lat- 
ter yielded  up  ^  point,  which  had  been  long  conteftcd,  that 
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of  giving  the  Venetian  republic  the  right  hand  in  the  ncgo- 
ciaiion.     Gut  do  Antonio  Vefpucciy  and  Bernardo  Rucellai^  two 
citizens  of  great  authority,  were  fent  to  Venice^  to  negotiate 
on  the  part  of  the  Florentine  republic,  which  was  at  tbis  time 
fmcerely  difpofed  for  a  peace.     To  give  weight  to  their  ne- 
gociations,  they  brought   a    powerful   army    into  the  field, 
arid   the  duke   of  Milan  declared    openly  in    their  favour. 
The   ambaffddors  met  v;ith  a   polite  reception    at  Vmiu\ 
but  infifted    upon   the   right    which   their    republic   had  to 
Ptfa,      The  anfwer  of   the  Venetians   was    civil,   plaufibJe, 
But  to  no     and  dilatory.     The  5/>^w//4ambaflador  was  called  in  to  roe- 
furpo/e.      diate  ;  and  he  propofed,  that  the  poffeffion   of  Pifa  (bould 
revert  to  the  Florentines  as  a  confederate,  but  not  a  fubjefl, 
flate.     The  Venetians  expofed  the  futility  of  that  diftindionj 
and  not   only  continued  to  reinforce  Pifa^  but  efpoufed  the 
caufe  of  Peter  de  Medici,     They  likewife  endeavoured  to  gain 
over  to  their  fervice  Bentivoglio  of  Bologna^  who  had  feizcd 
on  fome  caftles  belong:ing  to  the  Milanefe\  and  the  ^lenrn^ 
refufed  to  make  any  peace  with  Florence^  unlefs  the  FlGrei- 
tines  would    abfolutely   renounce    all    their    right    to  Matii 
Pulciam,     But  Pandglfo^  who  then  had   the   chief  fway  itt 
Sienna^  being  a  friend  to  the  Florentines^  brought  his  coun- 
trymen to  agree  to  a  five  years  truce  with  thern  on  fuch  ad- 
vantageous terms,  as'  eftablifhed  his^njthority  ih  that  ftatej 
^ud  the  Venetians^  under  the  cukQ- of  Urbino^  were  denied  a 
paflage  through  its  territory. 
y^^Vene-      The  Venetia7is^  upon  this,  refolved  to  attack  the  Florentimry 
tians  at^  /by  the  'Roma^na,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  mafter  tiie  towm 
tad  the      at  ti^e  foot  of  the  Appenn:nes^  through  the  intereft  of  Peter  k 
^'}^1^^'      i^/<?^/rV/.      In  this  defign   they  partly  fucceeded,  and  would 
have  gained  a  pafiage  into  the  vale  of  Mugelli^  had  it  not 
been  for  the  rcfoluNon  of  the  governor  of  CaJligUonej  who 
held  that  place  out  fo  long,  that  count  Rifiuccio  and  the  lord 
of  Piombino  marching  to  its  relief,  raifed  the  fiege.     This  ir- 
ruption into  K\\e  Florentine  territories  induced  the  duke  cfi^- 
Ian  to  fend  to  the  Florentines  z  powerful  reinforcement,  while 
Paul  Vi tells,  in   the  Pifan^  took  Vico  Pifano  and  Lihrofpitay 
after  a  fiege  of  four  days.     The  Venetians^  alarmed  with  this 
fuccefs,  pra<5ifed  on  the  marquis  of  Mantua^  who  bad  te 
differences  with  the  duke  of  Milan^  to  leave  his  fervice,  which 
he  accordingly  did,,  and   the  ^narquis  was  fent  to  PifaWita 
three  hundred  men  at  arms.     Great  things  might  have  been 
cxpefted  from  this  defedtion  of  fo  powerful  a.  prince,  had  the 
Venetians  tncoxirzgtd  him.     But  they  were  induced  by  fome 
of  the  friends  of  the  Medici  family  to  believe  they  could  get 
pofiefli'jn  of  Bibi&nna  m  the  Cafantin^   which  would  fcave 
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;iven  fo  powerful  a  diverfion  to  the  Florentines^  as  to  fecure 
3  the  Venetians  the  pofleffion  of  Pifa  without  expence.  Thus 
he  marquis,  iiaving  only  a  bare  title,  was  left  without  any 
ijpport  or  following ;  and,  out  of  refentment,  he  returned 
3  the  Tervice  of  Sforza^  with  thfe  title  of  captain -general  of 
he  imperial  and  mitanefe  troops; 

In"  the  mean  while,  the  Florentmes  had  intelligence  of  \ht  and diftrefs 
efign  2ig2dnR.  Bibienna^  and'fent'a  com miflary  to  prevent  it. /i&^«  j 
Jut  though  he  imprifoned  fome  of  the  fufpefled  *  parties 
within  the  town,  he  'behaved  in  all  other  refpefts  with  fo 
ittle  care  and  precaution,  that  Bibienna  was  takep  by  ftrata- 
;ena,  without  a  "blow  being  ftruck.  Ahjiano\  thfc  friend  of 
?eter  de  Medici^  then  befieged  Poppi^  the  ftrongeft  fortrefs  in 
he  vale  of  Bibienna ;  '  but  was  baffled  before  it  through  the 
Vigilance  of  the  Florentines.  The  duke  of  Urbino^  however, 
penetrated  into  the  Cafantin^  which  he  fubdued,'  all  but  the 
fortrefs  ofPoppi;  but  the  Florentines  had  the  good  fortune  to 
Jifcover  and  fupprefs  a  plot  formed  by  the  Venetians^  for  be- 
coming maflers  of  Are%%o. 

The  irruption  of  ^^  Venetians  \v)X.o  t^t  Cafantin  ohViged^u^  they  are 
the  Florentines  to  recal  their  general  Paul  VitelU  from  x\it*worfted, 
Pifan^  after  he  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to'  take  Pifa.  He 
marched  direflly  into  the  Cafantin,  where  the  Venetians  were 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prato  Vecchio^  which  he 
obliged  them  to  abandon  j  and,  being  joined  by  Fracojfa  with 
one  thoufand  Milanefe  troops,  he  drove  the  Venetians  into 
prodigious  difficulties  j  fo  that  their  wifeft  fenators  began  to 
be  tired  of  the  war.  At  their  perfuafion,  a  frefli  negotiation 
was  fet  on  foot  at  Ferrara^  where  the  principal  deliberation 
was  how  CO  get  decently  rid  of  Pifa^  which  had  coft  fuch  im- 
ttienfe  fums  to  the  Venetian  republic.  But  a  new  fcene  now 
opened  in  Italy. 

LEWIS  Xn.  \i\n^o^ Francey  was  bent  on  the  conqueft ^/>icv ^ 
of  Milan^  and  for  that  purpofe  entered  into  a  ftrift  confcde-  the  Italian 
lacy  with  the  Venetians.     The  pope,  on  the  other  hand,  Hdidfo^'^^^* 
entirely  devoted  himfelf  to  the  acquifition  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  for  his  family,  and  to  a  match   between  Charlotta^ 
the  daughter'  of  Federigo   king  of  Naples^    who   had   been 
brought  up  at  the  French  court,  and  his'  fon  the  cardinal  of 
Valen^^ay  afterwards  the  fanious  Cafar  Borgia^  who,  on  that 
occafion,  renounced  the  ecclefiaflical  life  and  habit.     The 
French  king  and  the  pope  mutually  affifted  each  other.    The 
king  wanted  to  be  divorced  from  his  wife,  and   the  pope  to 
acquire  one  into  his  family.     The  fentence  of  divorce  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  queen  was  prefcnted  to  the  former  by 
Cafar  Borgia^  who,  as  a  reward^  was  made  duke  of  Valentino 
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by  tht  French  king,  with  si  revenue  of  twenty  thoufand  livtw, 
beGdes-  the  pofleffion  of  the  city  of  Valence.  Lewis  th^n  ap. 
plied  bim&lf  ferioufly  to  the  con(}ueft  of  the  AClanefei  and, 
for  that  purpofe,  made  a  peace  with  the  emperor  Ataximha^ 
•nd  the  kings  of  England  and  France.  SforzM  was  no  finn- 
ger  to  his  intention,  and  endeavoured  all  he  could  .to  couo* 
termine  him,  by  gaining  the  Fl^entines  and  the  Fenetiaiuv^ 
his  intereft.  That,  he  might  induce  the  Florentines  to  ^ 
friend 'him,  he  preffed  the  Venetians  to  depofit  P(/&  in  bii 
hands,  and  promifed  to. deliver  it  to  the  Florentines  in  a  at* 
tain  time,  .  Other  hiflorians  fay,  tha^  the  Florentines  agred 
to  depofit  Pifa-  in  the  hands  i>f  Lewis^  or  of  Paul  Vitelk^  a 
the  college  of  the  cardinals.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  c» 
tain  that  the  Florentines  were  divided  on  this  occafion.  Tbq 
had  hitherto  no  reafon  for  truftiog  the  French  king,  afld  I 
great  party  in  their  flate  wanted  to  foe  the  duke  of  ASi^ 
humbled.  The  Venetians  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  all  the  motio^ 
towards  a  depoGt.  The  duke  of  Milan  likewife  countoj 
mined  it,  left  it  (hould  he  the  means  of  uniting  the  V» 
tiam  and  the  Florentines,  It  was  the  intereft  of  France  H 
keep  the  Italian  powers  divided  ;  and  the  pope,  who  had  I 
great  fway  ip  the  negotiation,  took  part  with  France  in  the  cat 
of  the  depofit,  which  he  thought  would  add  to  the  dignii] 
and  of  the  ?ind  importance  of  the  holy  fee.  To  conquer  the  ftubborn- 
French,  nefs  of  the  Venetiffns^  in  the  afFair  of  the  depodt,  they  we« 
offered  Cremana  and  the  whole  Ghiradadda ;  but  this  ofe 
could  not  be  accepted  of,  without  aggrandizing  the  Frend  too 
much  in  Italy.  The  afiair  was  debated  in  the  fenateof/^^ 
nice^  where  it  was  refolved,  at  all  events,  to  declare  againft 
SforTuiy  and  to  join  with  France ;  but  without  concluding  wf 
thing  with  regard  to  the  depofit  of  Pifa.  Lewis y  whofe  grot 
aim  was  to  take  poilefFion  oi  Milan ^  did  not  reltfii  this  coo- 
duS  ;  becaufc  it  tended  to  cement  the  interefts  of  Sforza^'A 
thofe  of  the  Florentines.  He,  therefore,  negotiated  a  pett 
with  Maximilian^  who  had  many  claims  upon  the  Venetian^ 
in  order  to  keep  them  in  awe  ;  and  openly  declared  to  thcfl^ 
^  as  well  as  the  Florentines,  that-hc  was  determined  to  come 

.  into  no  terms  with  the  Venetians^    unlefe  Pi/a  was  depofcJ 
as  the  Florentines  had  propofed. 
Lewis  The    inflexibility  of  Lewis  on   this  head,  created  great 

««//^j.x4,;/;&uneaGnefs  to  his  allies  in  Italy;    and  the  pope  himfclf  wu 
tl^e  Vene-  amongft  the  firft  to  counfel  him  to  abandon  the  caufe  of  Ok 
tians.         Florentines^  rather  than  difoblige  the  Venetians^  whofe  fricflil- 
(hip  was  aj^folutely  ncceflary  for  his  conquering  Milan,  LiWi 
faw  the  cogency  of  thofe  reafons,  and  yielded  to  thcm^ 
concluding  a  treaty  with  the  f^enetians.  .  Thi5  treaty  oWigw 

both 
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{Oth  tbcm  and  the  French  to  invade  the  Milanefe  at  one  time* 
Cremona  and  Ghiradadda  were  ceded  to  the  Venetians j  they  were 
0  be  guarantied  in  ^he  poflfeflion  of  their  territory  by  Lewis ; 
nd  they  were,  for  a  limited  time,  to  keep  on  foot  a  body 
if  troops  for  his  fervice.  LetJuis  was  fenfible  that  this  treaty 
ru  inconfiftent,with  his  repeated  profeflions,  and  b6  kept 
;ro  fecret,  that  it  was  long  before  either  the  pope  or  .the 
yke  of  Milan  came  to  the  knowledge  of  it.  In, the  mean', 
fhile,  he  talked  to  the  Florentine  deputies  in  a  (train  quite 
ifferent  from  that  which  he  had  n>ade  ufe  of  before,  which 
bliged  them  to  enter  into  new  connedlions  with  Sforza, 

The  Venetians  ftill  kept  poflefSon  of  Bibienna^  and  had  a  ^^^  i»}ht 
ooting  in  the  Cafantin,  Paul  Fitelli  vfda  the  Florentine  gene-  Cafantin. 
sJ  againft  them.  The  Venetian  generals  were  Carlo  Orfino 
od  Alviano,  But  the  Florentines  were  fo  powerfully  fup- 
orted  by  the  duke  of  Milan^  and  the  mountaineers  of  the 
)afantin  had  fuch  an  averfion  to  the  Venetians^  that  Vitelli 
^nd  means  to  ftraiten  their  quarters  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
but  all  their  troops  up  in  Bibiennoy  where  they  rcfolved  to  de- 
end  themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity.  Had  Sforza's  advice 
leen  taken,  the  Venetian  army  at  this  time  muft  have  been 
rrecoverably  ruined  j  but  the  Florentines  were  diftieartened  by 
he  growing  expence  of  the  war,  and  unable  to  continue  it. 

Count  Rinuccio^  their  former  general,  was  2X  the  htziConduS  (f 
{  a  party  againft  Vitelli^  who  behaved  with  great  arrogance  Vitelli 
n  his  command,  and  affedied  a  kind   of  independency  ox\tlfe¥{o^ 
he  civil  government  of  Florence.     He  had  even  granted  a  ""^'Jtihe 
lafs,  without  confulting  them,    to  the  duke  of  Urbino  znd^^"^^' 
jiulian  de  Medici^  who  were  (hut  up  in  Bibienna  \    and  in 
ivery  other  refpedl  he  behaved  in  a  manner  that  (hewed  he 
lid  not  think  it  for  his  interefl  to  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
The  Venetians  had  applied  to  count  Pitigliano^  who  had  af- 
enabled  fopne  troops  2X  Ravenna  fox  the  relief  of  Bibienria  i 
md,  by  the  dilatory  conduct  of  Vitelliy  he  had  advanced  as  far 
IS  Elci^  ^  caftle  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Urbino^  on  the  Flo^ 
'eniine  borders.     Vitelli,  leaving  a  body  of  troops  to  block  up 
Bibienna^  marched   to  oppofe  him;    ^nd. Pi tigliano  encoun- 
tered fuch  difficulties,  that  he  refufed  to  advance.     While 
matters  were  thus  in  fufpence,  both  parties  entertained  thoughts       « 
df peace;    and,  by  the  unwearied  application  of  ^rz^7,  the 
oaauerwas  referred  to  his  father-in-law  £rr^/^  ^/'j?/?^,  duke 
rf  Ferrara^  who,  for  that  purpofe,    repaired    to  Venice^  to 
which  city  the  Veneiiam  fent,    at  the  fame  .time,  Giovanni 
Batsi/ia  Ridolfoj  and  Pagola  Antonio  Soderiniy  two  perfons  of 
the  lirft  rank  and  charadter  in  their  republic.     At  the  ppen^- 
pg  of  this  congrefs,  great  debates  happened  whether  Ercols 

was 
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was  to  aft  as  an  umpire  or  a  mediator.     The  Fhrentinti\A 
f         many  reafons  to  wifli  that  he  would  ad  in  the  latter  capaciijj 
They  knew  that  he  was  partial  in  favour  of  the  Fenetians,  tm 
that  S/orxa  w6u]d  facrifice  every  thing  in  order  to  bring  i 
Venetians  into  a  peace.     7^he  FenetianSy  on  the  other  ha4 
were  fo  haughty  as  to  declare,  that  they  were  for  Ercole  afliiir 
25  an  umpire,  and  pronouncing  fentence  ;  but  that  they  wool! 
fland  to  no  terms  that  fhould  award  the  poffeffion  ofPjl 
to  the  Florentines  ;    and   many  of  the  fenators  infifted  upii 
their  republic's  being  reirtiburfed  in  the  expences  of  theffn 
The  more  judicious  part,  however,   of  the  Fenetians  tRtxt 
tained  very  different  fentiments.     They  knew,  that  the  A 
rentines  had  ftill  great  refources.    They  faw  the  difficulty  an 
cxpence  of  retaining  Pifa^  and  defpaired  of  being  able  tofl^ 
Vicvc  Bibienna.     They  confidered  the  aiBftance  they  were  I 
receive  from  France  as  being  uncertain  and  precarious;  ail 
above  all,  they  were  alarmed  with"  the  preparations  makia 
fbe  Flo-    ^y  ^^^  TurJts  againft   their  dominions  in  the  Morea,    Upo 
rendnes     the  whole,  therefore,  they  inclined   to  leave  the  matter  e* 
/uimit  to    tirely  to  Ercole^s  decifion.     Sforza  feconded .  their  opinion  i 
the  dnke  p/'warmly,  that  he  threatened  to  withdraw  his  troops  fromTi^ 
Ferraia'j   cany^  i(  ihe  Florentines  did  not  con  fen  t  to  leave  every  tbifljB 
nrliira'      his  father-in- law*s  arbitration.     The  Florentines,  waeohWgi 
tkiu  |.Q  ftrbmit,  and  the  duke  had  eight  days  allowed  him  for  draw* 

ing  up  his  (entence.  At  laftit  was  publiflied,  and  importol 
*'  That  in  eight  days  next  enfuing,  all  hoftilities  fliOttH 
ceafe  between  l\\c  Florentines  and  the  Fenetians :  that  on  & 
A'lnrk's  day  next,  at  fattheft,  the  allies  of  both  t-he  Pifa^ 
and  the  Florentines  fhould  withdraw  their  troops  out  offi^ 
aany  into  their  own  territories  j  and  particularly,  that  iW 
Feuctians  fhould  recal  all  their  forces  from  Pifa  and  its  teri 
tory,  and  evacuate  Eihienna^  with  all  other  places  taken  frW 
the  Florentines^  who,  on  .their  part,  were  to  grant  a  full  ain- 
jieRy  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bibienna  for  all  offences:  that,  ift 
'  coniideration  of  the  charges  incurred  by  the  Fenetians,  whii 
they  cftimated  at  no  lefs  than  eight  hundred  thoufand  ducat^ 
the  Florentines  fhould  pay  them  fifteen  thoufand  ducats  ycar^ 
for  the  term  of  twelve  years  :  that  the  Pifans  fhould  baf 
full  power  and  free  liberty  to  exercife  any  trade  or  callifl^ 
both  by  land  or  fea  :  that  they  fhould  continu?  in  poffeffio*, 
of  the  caftles  of  Pifa  and  other  places'which  they  held  i^t^' 
lime  of  pafling  this  decifion,  and  might  garrifon  them  via 
PiJh:2S  or  foreigners,  provided  they  were  not  of  any  flate  fup 
yx'cli^d  by  the  Florentines  :  that  their  garrifons  fhould  be  pail 
(>v!t  of  the  taxes  raifed  by  the  Florentines  On  the  Pifans ',  ^ 
Ihat  no  larger  fums  fhould  be  levied,  noi  more  to^i^S 

troops 
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roops  maintained,  than  was  praSifed  before  the  rebellion  • 
Kat  the  Pifans  fhould  be  permitted  to  demolifli  all  the  caftles 
md  fortified  places  in  their  territory,  which  they  had  taken 
rom  the  Florentines^  while  they  Were  under  the  protection  of 
he  Venetians  :  that  in  P//tf  the  chief  juftice  in  civil  cafes 
hould  be  a  foreigner,  eleded  by  the  P//27«i  themfe Ives,  Qut 
)f  a  country  not  obnoxious  to  the  Florentines  i  and  that  a  ju- 
Hce,  commlflioncd  by  the  Florentines^  might  have  power  to 
•eceive  appeals,  but  not  in  criminal  cafes  where  death,  ba* 
lifhment^  or  cpnfifcation  were  concerned,  whhoyt  the  pre- 
ence  of  an  ailiftant  juftice  or  afleffor,  commiffioned  by  Ercote^ 
>r  his  fucceflbrs,  to  be  elefled  by  him  or  them  out  of  five 
civilians  of  the  dutchy  of  Ferrara^  nominated  by  the  Pifons  :  - 
that  all  goods  moveable  and  immoveable  fliould  be  reuored 
on  both  fides,  but  without  any  allowance  for  iatereft.  In  all 
other  cafes  the  Florentines  might  aflert  their  rights  in  the  Pi- 
fan  ;  and  the  Pifans  were  to  engage  for  the  future  not  to 
take  up  arms  againft  the  Florentines  on  any  account  what- 
focver." 

This-  decifion  equally  difgufted  all  parties,  and  the  duke  His  Jeci^ 

of  Ferrara  was  perfonally  infulted  by  the  Venetians,     ThzPi-Jion 

fans  were  the  loudeft  in  their  complaints  that  they  had  ht^n  difpleafet 

betrayed   by  the  Venetians  ;    that  they  might  have  obtained  aU partieu 

better  terms  of  the  Florentines  thcmfelves;    that  the  concef- 

fions  in  their  favour  were  only  in  appearance  j  and  that  they 

were  now  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  greater  flavery  than  ever  to 

the  Florentines,     Thofe  difcontents  arofe  to  fuch  a  height  as 

to  oblige  Ercole^  who  was  apprehenfive  for  the  fafeiy  of  his 

own  perfon,  to  make  an  explanatory  addition  to  his  fentence 

in  favour  of  the  Pifans  \    and  the  Venetians  ratified  the  fame, 

by  immediately  withdrawing  all  their  troops  from   Tufcar.y, 

The  Florentines  were,  if  poflible,  more  difgufted  than  either  the 

Pifons  or   the  Venetians  were,    at  the  duke's  award.     They 

complained  of  being  obliged  to  reimburfe  the  charges  of  the 

war,  and,  in  fa£l,  to  forego  all  their  rights  of  foyereignry 

over  the  Pifans.     They,  however,  were  quieted,  by  Sforza'^ 

threatening  to  ratify  the  duke's  decree  ;    but  it  does  not  ap-    ' 

i  pear  that  they  ever  ratified  the  explanatory  addition.     The 

Pifans^  for  fome  time,  debated  whether  they  fliould  accept 

or  not  accept  of  the  award  ;    and   fuch  was  their  hatred  of 

the  Florentines^  that  rather  than  fubmit  to  them  they  offered 

to  become  fubje6t  to  Sforza  5  but  he  declined  the  tender.  The 

Pifans^  thus  difappointed,  refolved  to  ftand  all  extremities, 

rather  than   again   return   to   the  Florentine    yoke,    which 

obliged  the  Flbreniines    to  order    their    general   Vitelli .  to 

march 
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march  with  his  army  into  the  Pi/an,  znd  to  cndeavout  tori: 
,  duce  that  city  by  force. 
^•^"/.'  The  duke  of  Ferrarah  decree,  though  cffeaed  by  Sforz/^ 
W^J*-  ^p^  fo  far  ffom  reconciling  the  Venetians  to  him,  that  thc] 
were  more  than  ever  determined  on  his  ruin.  SJhrza  ha 
recourfe  to  Maximilian^  who  was  perpetually  draining  him  o 
money,  without  doing  him  the  fmalleft  fervice,  and  who  wa 
himfelf  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Stuifs.  Lm 
the  French  king  availed  himfelf  of  this  difpofition  of  afiain; 
and  now  prepared  in  earneft  for  his  Italian  expedition.  Q 
fent  fome  money  to  the  Swifsy  to  enable  them  to  make  heij 
againft  Maximilian^  who  was  the  on'y  fupport  that  Sfem 
could  rely  on.  Sforza^  upon  this,  fought  to  unite  himfelf  Q 
He  applies  the  pope,  the  Florentines^  and  Federigo  king  "of  Naples.  Bal 
to  the  all  his  propofals  for  that  purpofe  proved  In  vain  ;  and  at  U! 
Turks.  be  was  driven  to  apply  for  afliftance  to  Bajazet  the  dmpert 
of  the  TurJts,  as  being  the  moft  likely  power  to  girc  a  diFcr-' 
fion  to  the /^i-w^//^^^;.  This  application  not  having  the  de- 
filed effect,  he  offered  to  affift  the  Florentines  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Pifa^  01}  condition,  when  that  was  effected,  of  didt 
afTiiling  him  with  three  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  two  thoit^ 
fand  foot,  for  the  defence  of  his  dominions.  Lewis  ih^  Frad 
king  applied  to  the  Florentines  at  the  fame  time  and  to  ^ 
faiije  purpofe :  he  required  of  their  fiate  a  regiment  at 
five  hundred  men  at  arms  for  a  year ;  on  which  cbnditiod 
he  promifed  to  affift  them  with  one  thoufand  lances  for  tk 
,  fame  time,  and  to  make  no  peace  with  Sforza  till  they  were 
put  into  poflcffion  of  Pi/a.  The  Florentines  were  puzzierf 
how  to  acl  under  fuch  circumftances ;  but,  after  weighinj 
all  arguments,  they  determined  to  remain  neutral,  and  ttf 
pufti  the  conqucft  of  Pi/a  upon  their  own  bottom.  Tbcy 
had,  however,  reafons  fop  keeping  Well  with  Sforza^  and  o- 
villy  declined  entering  into  any  treaty  with  him  till  thej 
were  in  pofltiBon  of  Pi/a^  as  it  could  be  of  fcrvice  to  neithaf 
party  for  Florence  to  draw  upoa  herfelf  the  refcnlment  of  the 
French. 

Thus  Sforza  was  defertcd  on  all  hands.  Hid  ufufpationi 
and  the  injuftice  done  to  his  nephew  and  family,  togcihrf 
with  his  noted  infmcerity  in  all  his  adions,  had  rendered  hfS 
<iame  a  public  nuifance ;  and  he  was  now  abandoned  cvcd 
by  his  faiher-in  law  the  duke  di  Ferrara^  who  pretended  tiaf 
he  durft  not  difobllge  the  Venetians,  Sforza^  being  thus ' 
driven  to  depend  lipoh  himfelf  alone,  fortified  hb  frontirf 
towns  6f  Anon^  Istovara,  and  JleJJandria,  He  ordered  one 
part  of  his  army>  under  Gakazzo  Sanfeverino^  to  oppofe  the 

Freruhi 
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Pi^inch,  and  another,  under  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  aeainft 
he  Venetians.  The  Turksy  by  this  time,  had  declared  war 
igainft  thaJ  republic;  and  Sfor%a^  depending  on  that  diver- 
ion,  was  imprudent  enough,  not  only  to  countermand  the 
narch  of  the  marquiis,  but  to  give  him  fome  perfonal  provo- 
rations,  which  obliged  him  to  leave  his  fcrvice.  The  eii- 
rreafe  of  the  Venetian  troops  in  the  Brefcian^  foon  rendered 
urn  fenfiblc  of  hismiftake,  and  he  again  applied  to  his  father- 
n-law  the  duke  oi  Ferraroy  to  make  up  matters  between  him 
md  the  marquis  of  Mantua  \  but  it  was  out  of  the  power  of 
hat  marquis  now  to  do  him  any  fervicc.  The  duke  of  Sav^y 
iad  figned  a  treaty  with  the  French  king,-  and  French  troops 
ntxt  daily  pouring  into  Italy,  Letuisy  underftanding  thztne'war 
ihcre  was  ftill  a  tampering  between  S/orza  and  the  Fbren-  continuesin 
inesy  talked  in  fo4rh  high  terms  to  the  ambaiTadors  of  theLombar- 
lattcr,  that  he  obliged  the  republic  to  fign  a  treaty,  by  which  dy, 
[he  engaged  not  to  affift  SforTut^  who,  at  the  fan^e  time,  was 
lifappointed  by  the  king  of  Naples ^  whofe  intereft  it  undoubt- 
n)ly  was  to  have  affiled  him.  Sforza  then  endeavoured  to 
make  peace  between  A&jf/W//^»  and  the  Swifs.  They  had  pro-  • 
mifed  to  afiift  him  with  a  large  army;  and,  to  gain  time» 
he  ordered  Galeazzo  to  pafs  the  Po  with  Cxreen  hundred 
lances,  fifteen  hundred  horfe,'  and  ten  thoufand  Italian^  and 
five  hundred  German  foot ;  but  to  keep  upon  the  defenfive. 
The  French  army  rendezvoufed  at  jffliy  confiding  of  two 
thoufand  fix  hundred  lances,  five  thoufand  Stvifsy  four  thou- 
fand Gafconsy  and  four  thoufand  other  French^  commanded 
Sifjtuiignyy  Trivulziy  and  Ligni,  Their  fuccefs  was  rapid, 
n  the  thirteenth  of  Auguji  they  took  Jrezzo.  Anon  made 
^ut  a  feeble  refiftance.  Valenza  was  betrayed  to  them  ;  and 
Galeazzo^  finding  he  could  have  no  dependence  upon  his  Italian 
infantry,  (hut  himfelf  up  in  Jlejfandria^  BaJinganD^  Voghierat 
Cajielnuovoy  PonteVorono^  and  at  laft  the  important  town  and 
citadel  of  Tortona^  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  After 
that,  they  penetrated  into  the  Ghiradadda.  The  condition  of 
Bforza  was  now  defperate.  He  had,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to 
retrieve  his  credit  with  the,  inhabitants  of  Milan  ;  and  Kc  was 
betrayed  by  his  general  Cajazzo^  who  ^ent  over  to  the  French. 
In  like  manner,  Galeazzo  his  brother  abandbned  AUJJandria^ 
which  the /r^wt'A  took  and  plundered;  znd  Pavia  declared 
for  them.  Sforza  then  refolved  to  retire  with  his  family  to 
Germany^  after  leaving  a  garrifon  in  the  caftlc  of  M^lan^ 
which,  with  the  city,  opened  its  gates  to  the  French;  as  did 
Genoa \  whilft  Cremona  fubmitted  to  the  Venetians^;  znd  Lnuis 
timfclf  took  pofleffion  of  Milan, 
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and  in  the  PAUL  VITE LLh  during  thofe fucceffes  of  the  hm&^ 
Pifan.  was  making  war  in  the  Pifan^  where  he  reduced  Cajcm^ 
and  at  lad  (hut  the  Pifm$  up  within  their  city,  which  was 
befieged  by  Vitellu  Ptfa  was  furrounded  with  afmglebut* 
ftrong  wall,  and  was  formidable  by  the  number  and  courage 
of  its  inhabitants,  whom  pradice  had  now  rendered  excel- 
lent foldiers«  Vitelli  played  with  his  cannon  upon  Siampaa^ 
one  of  the  outworks,  which  was  defended  by  Gurlim  the 
Pifan  genera],  and  {battered  it  fo,  that  he  took  it  by  iiom. 
Being  at  the  head  of  ten  thoufand  foot,  and  a  proportionable 
number  of  horfe,  he  might  have  taken  the  city  at  the  fame 
time  with  very  little  lofs;  but  he  unaccountably  (topped  the 
ardour  of  his  troops,  upon  which  the  Pifam  recoveicd  fron 
their xonfternation,  and  defended  chemfelves  more  obfiinate^ 
than  ever.  It  was  now  the  end  of  AuguJly  and  the  unwhol* 
foroe  fituation  of  Pija  had  filled  the  Florentine  army  with 
difeafes,  which  cut  fo  many  of  them  ofF,  that  ViuUi^  appw- 
henfive  of  being  himfclf  attacked,  abandoned  the  fiege,  no(- 
withftanding  all  the  remonftrances  of  the  Florentine  officos 
and  foldiers.  This  difappointment  proved  his  ruin.  lot 
few  days  after  he  was  arrefted  at  Cafcina^  frocn  whence  be 
was  fent  to  Florence  where  he  was  put  to  the  torture.  The 
charges  againft  him  were  various  and  complicated;  but 
perhaps  his  want  of  fuccefs  was  his  greateft  crime.  Amoogft 
other  things,  he  was  accufed  of  holding  a  correfpondcncc 
with  the  Pifans  and  the  Medici  family,  and  of  having  pri- 
vately engaged  himfelf  in  the  Venetian  fervice.  He  confrfy 
nothing  upon  the  rack,  and  next  day  he  was  beheaded.  The 
^/?r^«//«^  magiftrates  endeavoured  to  feize  his  brother  Firf- 
tozzo^  who  would  have  undergone  the  fame  fate,  but  by  the 
fidelity  of  his  attendants  he  efcaped  to  Pifa^  where  he  w» 
joyfully  received. 
7reaty  be-  AFTER  the  French  king  had  triumphantly  entered  MM 
fween  ^11  the  Italian  ftatcs,  excepting  the  king  of  Naples ^  made  court  ^ 
^^^L  to  him,  and  he  received  the  compliments  of  them  all  more 
favourably  than  he  did  thofe  of  Florence.  Lewis  thought  that 
the  condudl  of  the  Florentines  was  timid  and  time-fcrviog; 
and  they  fcarcely  ever  made  a  poorer  figure  than  they  did  at ; 
this  period,'  being  hated. and  defpifed  by  all  their  neighboun, 
for  their  temporizing.  Their  enemies  the  Pi/^w,  on  the 
other  hand,  we're  every  where  in  the  higheft  reputation,  fe 
the  noble  ftand  they  had  made  in  defence  of  their  liberties: 
and  the  Florentines  met  with  a  fevere  enemy  Jn  the  perfonof 
Trivulzij  who  was  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  fovereignty  of 
Pi/ay  where  the  inhabitants  were  ready  for  any  fubjefiioa 
but  to  the  Florentines.    The  pruel  death 'which'  PltelHj  whole 
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re{H]f atioif  as  dn  bflicer  was  very  high,  had  undergcme,  in* 
creafed,  the  public  odium '  againft  the  Florentines^  and  they 
were  reviled  at  the  French  court,  for  having  unjuiUy  put  to 
death  a  general,  who  was  the  friend  and  confederate  of 
France.  Reafonsof  ftate,  however,  (ayourcd  the  Florentines  ^ 
and  Lewii  confuhing  his  intereft  more  than  he  did  the  re* 
fentoaeots  of  his  courtiers,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  them,  af^ 
ter  they  had  previoufly  made  him  a  handfome  preient  in 
money:  The  terms  were,  that  the  king  (hould  aifi(V  them 
againft  all  invaders  with,  fix  hundred  lapces  and  four  thoufand 
foot ;  chat  he  (hould  employ  the  lances,  atid  a  proportionable 
train  of  artillery,  in  the  recovery  of  Pj/Zf,  and  of  the  lands 
and  territories  that  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the  Siennefe  ■ 
and  the  Lucquefe.  The  Florentines^  on  the  other  hand,  en- 
gaged to^mploy  four  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  three  thou- 
fand foot,  in  defence  of  bis  majefty's  Italian  dominions  j  and 
if  Pifa  !was  recovered,  they  were  to  join  the  rpyal  army  with 
fiye  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  advance^  fifty  thoufand  ducats 
^towards  the  maintenance  of  five  thoufand . 5tt;//}  for  three. 
mortlhs,.  befides  repayment  of  thirty-fix  tjioufand  ducats  lent  > 
th^m  by  Lodovieoj  deducting  from  the  faid  fum  what^7r/Wzi 
Ihould  declare  to  have  been  paid  or  expended  on  his  account. 
Laftly,  that  they  ihould  eled  for  their  captain-general  the  ^ 
prefed  ofRome^  who, was  brother  to  the  cardinal  of  S,  Pieroi 
xvkVincola^  at  whofe  inflance  this  demand  was  made.   ^    ., 

This  treaty  between  the  French  k^ng  and  the  Florentines  Dejjgn  of 
b^d  no  immediate  cotifequences,  the  Italian  potentates  hzy-^^he  pope 
iog  almoft  all  of  them  feparate  views.     After  the  reduction  of  ^"^  ^^* 
Afilan^  the  pope  prevailed  with  Lewis  ^talend  him  a  body  of-^''' 
troops,  for  the  reduftipny  as  he  pretended,  of  the  Romagna  to 
the  holy  fee;  but,  in  facft,  for  erc<aing  a  powerful  principa- 
lity there  in^  favour  of  his  fon  Cefar  Borgia^  in  which  he^ 
partly  fucceeded.     The  Fenetians  were  obliged  to  turn  their 
attention   againft  the  Tur^Sy   who  befieged   their  maritime 
towns  in  Greece^  where  it  was- thought  they  were  betrayed  by 
their  admiral  Antonio  GrirnoM,     As  to  the  French  king,   he 
left  the.  government  of  the  Milanefe  under  TrivuJziy  arid  re- - 
turned  %o  France,     Sforza,  and  his  brothef  the  cardinal  Af- 
canioy  were  all  this  while  at  Maximilian*s  court,  and  fed  with 
magnificent  promifes  of  his  employing  a  great  army  in  their 
favour.     It  foon  appeared,  however,  that  all  his  intention 
was  to  get  money  frpm  them^^  on  which  they  refolved  to  ap- 
ply to  another  quarter  for  relief.     They  happened  to  be  fa- 
voured by  the  perpetual  difagreemem  between  the  Italian  an«h 
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French  manners.  Trivulzi  was  unamiable  in  kis  cbar^^hfi 
and  guilty  of  fome  cruelciesj  which  rendered  him  unpopular 
in  Julian.  The  infolence  of  the  French^  in  a  few  wecks^  be- 
.  came  more  odious  to  the  Mtlanefi^  than  all  the  crimes  and 
oppreffions  of  Sforxa  had  ever  been;  and  they  every  day 
made  fecret  applications  for  his  return.  He  accordingly, 
with  the  money  that  was  left  him,  hired  eight  hundred  Swifi 
and  five  hundred  Burgundian  men  at  arms ;  and  returning  m 
the  Milanefe^  notwithftanding  all  the  .vigilance  of  Trkmki^ 
.  he  and  his  brother  made  themfdves  mafters  of  Cam&.  AS 
that  Trivulzi  could  do,  was  to  fend  expreiKs  to  Fentce  for  af* 
fiftance,  and  to  recal  the  French  troops  that  were  fefvifig  io 
the  Remagna, 
Sforza  re-  But  the  inhabitants  of  A^Ian  bad,  by  thistime^  heard  of 
/wjr//^if  S/or%a's  fucccfe  at  C(7/»* ;  which  gave  them  fuch  Spirits, '  An 
Milantfe.  jj^^y  j^^  ^  manner  drove  Trivulzi  out  of  Mikne  to  N^uarai 
vAitrt  he  endeavoured  to  make  a  fiand,  till  he  couM  receive 
reinforcements  out  of  France.  Upon  this,  Sforxa  and  his  bro' 
ther  were  joyfully  received  in  Milan  \  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Venettems^  all  that  duchy  would  have  declared  for  hii% 
as  Pifa  and  Parma  actually  did.  After  Sfmut  became  m^ 
fier  ofAHlan^  he  left  no  meafure  untried  for  fecuring  himfeif 
in  the  pofleffion  of  it.  He  fent  the  bifbop  of  Qrefrtana  to  tb 
Venetians,  offering  to  agree  to  any  terms  they  fiiould  pn- 
^ribe  for.effeding  a  reconciJiation :  but  alt  his  endeavoun 
were  fruitlefs,  they  refufing  to  ab.\ndon  their  alliance  witb 
France,  The  Gemefe  were  applied  to  in  like  manner;  bit 
could  not  be  pi-evaikd  upon  to  return  under  S/irai^r's  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  Florentines^  who  ^erti^ly  lay  under  great 
obligations  to  hkn,  lefufcd  to  pay  him  the  lAoney  he  h&dad-^ 
vanced  them  towards  the  recovery  of  Pifa,  The  marquis  of 
Mantua^  however,  and  the  .lords  of  MiranAbf  Carpi,  aod 
Correggio,  lent  him  fome  men,  and  the  Siennefe  affified  \m 
with  a  fum  of  tnoftey.  He  likewife  received  fome  aids  fro© 
*  other  Itdian  princes ;  fo  that  at  iaft  he  raifed  a  conffideraUe 

army  of  Swifi,  Burgundians,  and  Italians^  and  leaving  fav 
brothef)  the  cardical,  tobefiege  thecaftle  of^iS»r,  hehiffl' 
felf  laid  fiecre  to  Nevara ;  die  French  under  Trivuhsi  baviDg 
fliut  thetofclves  up  in  Mortara,  which  begai>  to  be  diftreffot 
for  want  of  provifions.  In  the  mean  while  Iva  d^  AUegrii 
Who  commanded  the  French  troops  that  were  fcrving  in  A^ 
Jtomagna^  returned  to  AUfpmdridh,  but  the  French  king  had 
taken  fo  little  care  of  his  conquefts  and  troops,  that  the  ^fxnf^ 
under  AUigri,  daily  deferred  to  Sfor%a  for  want  of  pay.  Thit 
enabled  him  (o  take  the  town  oi  Navara^  tho*  the  citadd 
ftiU  held  out  ^  and  it  is  thought  that  if  S/ottm  bad  purfuei 
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his  gooJ  fortune!  the  Frimb  muft  Uave  hoea  cibli^ed  io  i-epajSr 
the  Z'^?. 
LBfyiSy  the  fV-mi  king,  ftiing  with  fd  many  repeated  Hiishi- 

3lirgr4ce9,  dirpatched  TremQmU  with  fit  hundred  lancei  for  /rtf|^/</  and 
]tqly.    3^  the  inonth  qf  >^r/Y,  in  the  year  1500^  be  had  xvip'vtnup 
/iftf^  fifteed  hundre4  lanf:e^    teh   thoufahd  SiJoifi^    and  Ax  4^^ /'^ 
thovfand  />•<«£*.     The  5t^i^  in  Sforza[^  army  faow  departed  Swifs^A 
from  that  han^ft  open  chirafier  for  which  they  had  ever  been  ™'''* 
famoi^a.     The  JRr^wA,  wrinking  ai  their  defertion  to  S/orza^    ^'  ^* 
ifujFered  ipany  of  their 'officers  to  go  over,  i^honi  they  knew    'S^^* 
b  be  attached  to  thbir  fervice.    As  tHofe  officer^  had  np 
t^bjei^  of  dMty  hMt  money,  they  caballed  witH  their  country- 
fa)en  in  Sforza*$  army;  and  at  fail  a  plot  was  forced  iH  make 
theirpeacc  with  the /^r<wi  kingi  by  defertlrijf  S/2>rz/2.     The 
Utter  had  forif^e  intimation  of  the  Cronrpir^cy^  and  ordered 
four  hundred  horfe  and  ei|ht  htindred  foot  to  march  froni 
ilflikn  to  Noyaroy  as  a  reinforcemeht  to  his  irmy.    The  coil- 
fpirators,  uhderftanding  thiS|  mutinied  for  wiint  6f  pay ;  and 
Sfirza^  ip  order  to  appeafe  them^  had  rccourfe  to  the  moil 
iibk<3  iiibmiffions,  ||nd  iihade  them  a  prefent  of  all  his  pjate^ 
ti|l  feohey  could  Be  brought  froin  Milan.    The  Szjuijs  offi- 
cers, tioWever,  who  were  id  the  fecret  of  the  tronfpiracy,  pre* 
vailed  with  the  freiicb  tp  prefent  themfelvcs  in  array  be/ore 
ifovard^  and  took  meafures  for  cutting  off  all  connmunicationi 
between  iforw  and  Milam    He  had  great  reafpn  to  think 
he  ^i^  betrayed^  and  drew  bis  army  put  to  fi2bt  the  Fnndfi 
but  the  &wijfs  flatly  refufed  tp  engage^  pretending  they  could 
bpt  fight  againft  their  own  countrymen.    In  fi^ort,  thougt^ 
^forza  delcended  t0  the  mod  abjedi  entreaties  to  prevail  upon 
them  to  ftand  by  hiitii  they  continued  in  thplr  refolution  of 
tetutnihg  to  their  own  country ;  and  all  he  could  pbtain  was 
a  chance  for  his  efcaping  6ut  of  the  hands  of  the  French  in      '     • 
the  difguife  of  a  common  Swifs  foldier.    This  was  the  mi-^ 
ferable  estpftdient  left  to  the  moit  refined  politician  of  his  agei 
for  fafety,  and  it  even  failed  him.    While  the  Swifs  were 
paflijig  thrdugh  the  French  $rmy,  Sforza  was  knPwn,  probably 
being  betrayed  by  the  Swifs  themfelvcs,  and  immediately  pdt 
under  arreit)  as  were  all  his  friends  and  relations,  who  at- 
tended him  in  the  fame  difguife.     This  humiliating  rcverfe  of 
fortune  drew  tears  ev^n  from  Sfirii^'s  enetJucs.     His  brother 
Mauio  was  equally  vnforliinatc :   hearing  of  S/orza\  fat<f 
he  abandoned  Milan^  but  in  endeavouring  to  make  his  efcape^ 
he  was  betrayed  in  the  Piacentiney  and  font  prifoner  to  Ve- 
nice.    The  French  king  demanded  him  pf  the  Venetians,  who 
were  niean  enough  to  deliyer  hini  up,  together  with  all  the 
Milanefe  noblemen  of  Sfarza^s  party,  who  had  put  thetn- 
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fclves  under  their  proteAion,  on  a  promHe  of  not  being  de- 
livered up.     As  to  Sforzdf  he  was  condu6)e'd  to  LsonSy.  and 
from  thence  fent  prifoncr  to  fcvcraV  places ;  but  at  laft  he  was 
fixed  at  Loches^  iwherc,  according  to  the  French  hiftorian,  he 
was  treated  with   refpe<Sl ;  and  he  there  lived*  for  ten  years, 
during  the  laft  five  of  which  he  was  allowed  to  walk  abroad, 
within  five  miles  of  the  caftle.     His  brother,  the  cardinal,  was 
confined   at  Bourges,    The  Florentines  were   but  indiredljr 
concerned  in  thofe  great  events.     The  emperor  and  the  em- 
pire of  Germany,  conceived  umbrage  at  the  vaft  fucceffcs  of 
'  the  French  king;  for  which  reafon  he  laid  afide  all  thoughts 
of  carrying  his  arms  into  Naples,  and  inclined  to  give  the 
Florentines  affiftance  towards  recovering  Pifa  and  Pietra  Santa, 
The  Genocfe,  Siennefe,  and  Lucquefe,  out   of  hatred    to.  the 
Florentines,  tempted  Lewis  with  great  offers  to  lay  afide  his 
deftgn;  and  being  feconded  by  Trivulzi,  and  fome  of  his 
generals,  he  was  for  fome  time  in  fufpence.     The  cardinal 
of  Rouen  was  then  at  Milan,  and  took  the  part  oiP  the  Fht- 
rentines,  who  had,  with  the  uttnoft  honour  ar^d  punSuafity, 
fulfilled  all  theii  engagements  with  the  Frtnch,    He   there- 
fore fent  them  a  reinforcement  of  fix  hundred  lances  and  five 
thousand  Swifs,  wrth  fome  companies  of  Gafcvnsy  artillery,, 
and  ammunition,  and  a  further  fupplement  of  twa  thoufand 
Swifs  follbwed  them.    But  the  Hcentioufnefs  of  the  French 
mercenaries  defeated  all  the  intentions  of  the-  cardinal  5  they 
MifconduSi  loitered  iheir  time  away  in  Lombardy,  and  gave  the  Pijms 
%f  the       Icifure  to  prepare  for  their  defence;  The  Fhrentines  themfclyes 
French,      ^^re  partly  to  blame  for  their  misfortunes;  for  at  their  recon> 
mendaiion  Beaumont,  a  Frenchman  of  no  experience  in  mi- 
litary affairs,  was  made  general  of  the  fr^wf^  auxiliaries ;  and 
inftead  of  proceeding  to  the  fiege  of  Pijoy  he  made  war  up- 
on the  marquis  of  Mantua,  BentivogUo  of  Bologna,  and  other 
petty  lords  and  potentates  who  had  favoured  Sfirza. 
ijuho  pity        The  Pifans  had  made  Fitellozzo,  brother  to  Paul  VitelSy 
the  Pifans,  their  general,  and  he  put  their  city  in  k  refpe6fcable  pofturc 
of  defence.     Such  was  the  hatred  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
Florentines,  that  the  women,  equally  as  the  men,  laboured  up- 
on the  fortifications.     The  inhabitants  even  pafied  a  public 
decree,  putting  themfelves  under  the  French  protedion,  and 
declaring  themfelves  French  fubjefts.     This  being  intimated 
to  Beaumont,  he  demanded  poifeffion  of  their  city,   wbidi' 
they  would  have  gramed   him,  had  he  been  empowered  to 
promife,  that  they  fhould  not  again  come  under  fubjcdioft 
to  the  Florentines.     Beaumont  having  no  inftru<Rions  on  that 
head,  laid  fiege  to  Pt fa  \  but  it  was  fo  well  prepared  for  a 
defence,  and  the  Pifans  expreffed  lb  much  refolution,  that 
.  5  ,ha 
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ibe  beii^gers  derpaired  of  fuccefi.  The  fiege  foon  lan^uUfaed ; 
and  by  an  intercourfe,  not  uncommon  in  tbofe  days,  the 
French  became  acquainted  with  the  PifanSy  and  pitied  them^ 
9S  fuffering  in  the  nobleft  of  caufes  that  of  defending  their 
liberty.  This  compaflion  went  even  to  an  extravagant  length, 
for  not  only  the  French  foldiers,  but.  feme  of  their. officers  of 
the  higheft  rax^,  far  from  diftre^ng  the  PifanSt  fuffered  their 
auxiliaries  to  enter  their  city ;  and  at  laft,  under  pretence  of 
not  receiving  their  pay,  they  mutinied  againft  their  officers, 
and  broke  up  the  fiege,  leaving  the  few  Florentines  who  had 
Joined  them  to  continue  it^  ' 

Wnzn  tb^  French  retired  fron»  the  fiege  of  Pifa^  the  P/-  fwb^  take 
'  fam  und^r^ooli;  the  fiege  of  Librafatta  \  which  they  foon  re*  liibrafat- 
duced,  afi  they  did  Ventura^  and  feveral  other  places,  all  of  ta^ 
thfii^  &tving  to  open  a  communication  between  them   and 
tucca.     The  French  generals,  in  the  mean  while,  carefully 
concealed  from  Lewis  their  6wn  fcandalous  behaviour,  and 
that  of  their  troops,  but  laid  all  the  blame  upon  the  Flortn^ 
tineSfVfhOy  they  faid,  had  made  an  improper  choice'of  a  gene^ 
ral,  and  had  not  fuppiled  the  French  with  provifions.     Lewis^ 
however,  endeavoured  to  encourage  the  Florentines  to  re-    . 
^ume  the  fiege  of  Pi/a',  but  they  became  pow  fo  diffident 
of  the  Frenchi  that  they  refufed  to  have  any  connexions 
with  them,  while  the  Genoefe^  the  Sienmfej  ana  the  Lucquefe^ 
openly  affifted  the  Pifans  both  with  men  and  money. 

Nothing  material  happened,  farther  than  what  we  have  7^  Flo* 
related,  amongft  the  Florentinesy  during  the  ye^r  1500.  They  rentines 
were,  through  their  connexions  with  the  /^r/»tA,  very  low  ^^^^^^ 
in  the  eftcem  of  all  the  other  Italian  ftates;  and  Lewis^  tho'  ^^"^^ 
himfelf  well-intentione.d,  was,  by  his  favourites  and  courtiers^ 
prevailed  on  to  abandon  them  to  their  fate,  and  to  apply  his 
chief  efforts  in  favour  of  the  pope,  and  his  fon,  Cefar  Morgia^ 
who  now  made  vaft  progrefs  in  the  Romagna.     To  complete 
the  misfortune  of  the  Florentines^  they  Md  engaged  to  pay 
to  Lewif  the  fnoney  that  they  had  borrowed  fiom  Sforxa^ 
But  the  fucceffcs  of  ^flrg-itf  encouraged  him  to  turn  his  eyes 
towards  the  Florentines^  who  having  now  every  thing  to  dread 
from  his  and  his  father's  ambition,  not  only  failed  in  paying 
y^rz^^debt  to  Lewisy  but  in  difcbarging  the  arrears  due  to 
the  Swifs  who  had  been  employed  in  tfc^e  fiege  o(  Pifa^  which  ^  *. 

Lewisy  rather  than  difobljge  the  Swffs^  had  advanced  out  of 
his  own  coffers.     All  this  gave  Lewis  a  very  indifferent  opi-    .. 
nion  of  the  Florentines\  fo  that  he  was,  with  fome  difficul- 
ty?   prevailed  upon  to  put  off  the  term  of  payment  for  fome 
time, 
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faai^f       THt  Fhrmtinesy  inftead  of  thinking  on  the  meads  of  lif 
wnmgfi    trieving  their  affaif$,  fpUt  aitioDgft  themfelved;  aifid  tl^e  more 
tbgmfiivpA^K'gttrAVt  tbeif  fituatipii  became,  their  divifion^  grew  to  the 
greater  h«*ght.     The  pppular  fof m  of  gdverntxieitt,  which 
had  taken  place  fcver  fince  the  expulfion  6f  Ptttr  de  Me£d^ 
l^amenow  a  burdtii  to  thenii  and  part  Of  them  ^eie  for 
reftoring  the  Medici  family;  bihets  inclined  t6  a  moderate 
ariftocracyt>the  wifer  part  declined  all  edncem  In  the  ftate; 
and  none  were  found  who  b^  intereft  enough  either  to  re- 
form, or  to  fettle,  the  gorernment.    Ltwity  the  fr^ncb  king, 
fame  at  lad  to  bold  tbe  Florentine  in  great  contempt.     He 
lifted  i^n  the  payment  of  the  money  due  to  htm,  and  the 
affiftance  they  bad  fiipuiated  to  ^iFord  him  in  his  Neetp^Utan 
expedition,  and  being  difappointed  in  b0th,  he  gave  his  p a-> 
trbnage  to  the  family  of  Medici^  an4  efitered  up^n  fneafuret 
for  reilpring  tbem  to  their  in^uence  it)  Fterpice.    In  this  h« 
Was  feconded  by  Cefar  j5^|Y«^,Vho  equally  ungrate^l  aa  am* 
bilious,  had,  during  his  progrefiin  the  Jlotn^na^  been  great- 
ly aflifted  by  the  Florentines  i  but  Borgia  being  tiow  proiper^ 
t^us  in  all  hi^ '  undertakings,  had  even  thoughts  of  roakin| 
himfelf  matter  of  Florence.    The  French  king  began  to  diflike 
hi8C0ndu£(,  and  had  prohibited  ail  attempt  in^ich  he  ha4 
formed  againft  Bohgna,    Bp-gia  knew  that  Lewif  was  fanme* 
furably  exafperaied  againft  the  Fl9rentines\  and  being  fecure 
of  receiving  no  check  from  him  on  their  account,  he  adbially 
invaded  their  dominion^  with  five  pr  fix  thoufand  met),  under 
pretence  of  demanding  a  p^ge  through  them.     Birt  with- 
out waiting  for  any  anfwer  to  this  demand,  he  proceeded  tii 
bis  march  as  faf  as  Betrharim^  a  market  town,  and  the  ori- 
ginal place  of  the  Barbarino  family  ;  where,  thq*  he  had  no 
artillery  vrith  him?  and  though  his  army  was  in  a  miferable 
condition,  be  altjtredhis  ftrain,  and  in  the ftileof  a  (bvereigti 
prince,  he,  demanded  of  the  Florentines  that  they  would  ^n- 
ter  into  a  treaty  with  him,  aiKi  not  only  give  him  a  fobfidy 
according  to  his  rank  and  dignity,  but  alter  th^  ibrm  of  their 
government  to  his  liking.     To  give  the  greater  weight  to  tWi 
demand,   he  had  ordered   Peter  de  Mediei^  Vitelh76Z9y  th^ 
Orfinif  and  Other  declared  enemies  of  the  Florentines^  to  lie 
on  the  borders  of  7ij/?tf»y. 
fsjufted  tj     BORGIA  had  no  ferious  intention  of  fcrving  the  Media 
jGefar        family;  bMt  Accotd'wg  i0  Guicciardini '^^  he  even  indulged  § 
^^orgia.      private    refentment   he  had    for   the  FlorefitineSy    and   ad- 
vanced within  fix  miles  of  their  city  with  his   afmy.     Bc^ 
ing   doubtful  of    the  French,    he  there  flopped   and    re- 
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newed  his  demands  upon  the  Florentines^  who  were  in  no  con- 
dition to  difpute  (hem.  A  convention  was  accordingly  en- 
tered into  between  them  and  Borgia^  by  which  he  pro- 
mifed  to  give  no  affiftancc  to  the  Ptjansi  and  they  agreed 
not  to  oppofe  his  defigns  upon  Pkmbtnoy  or  the  other  nated 
he  intended  to  fubdue.  The  Florenilnes  were  likewife  obliged 
to  pay  him  a  fubfidy  of  thirty-fix  thoufand  ducats  yearly,  on  ' 
condition  of  his  keeping  three  hundred  men  at  arms,  always 
in  readinefs  for  their  fervice.  The  more  compliant  the  /%-  • 
rentines  were,  Borgia  grdw  the  more  infolent:  he  treated 
their  country  as  that  of  an  enemy,  and  rofe  exorbitantly  in 
his  demands. 

Few  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  hiftoiy,  are  igno-  «m;^  // 
rant  of  the  char  after  of  Ofar  Borgia;  and  it  feems  not  to  checked  iy 
have  been  unknown  to  the  French  of  thofe  days.  Tho*  Lexots  Lewis, 
both  hated  and  defpifed  the  Florentines^  yet  he  was  fo  far 
from  approving  ofBargia^s  infolence  towards  them,  that  he 
fcnt  orders  to  lyAubigny.  his  general  in  Lomhardy^  to  drive 
him  out  of  Tufcany^  if  he  did  not  retire  of  himfelf.  Borgia 
was  intimidated  by  this  threat,  and  ordered  the  Pifans  to 
abandon  the  fiege  of  Ripomaranct,  a  place  belonging  to  the 
Florentines^  which  he  had  encouraged  them  to  undertake. 
But  the  (y^em  of  power  in  Italy  wzs  at  this  time  intirely  over-* 
turned.  Ferdinand  the  Catholicy  kingof  Spaing  the  moApoiitic 
j;)rinceof  his  age,  bad  formed  a  treaty  of  partition  of  the  king^ 
dom  of  Naples^  unknown  to  Federig^^  who  depended  upon 
the  affiftance  of  Gonfaho^  the  5/a«(^  general,  who  in  hiftory 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Captain,  The  French 
troops  enxextAsNapleSj  and  then  the  French  and  Spanijh  ambaf- 
fadors,  by  command  of  their  mafters,  publiQie<i  at  the  court 
of  Rome  the  treaty  of  partition  which  had  been  concluded^ 
and  obliged  his  holinels  to  give  them  inveftitures  according  to 
its  articles,  under  pretence  that,  when  the  partition  took 
place,  they  (hould  be  enabled  to  a£t  with  greater  efieft  againft 
the  infidels.  It  is  certain,  that  in  this  partition  Lewis  was 
outwitted  by  Ferdinand.  Federigo  had  offered  to  put  himfelf 
and  his  kingdom  under  the  prpteflion  of  France;  but  Lewis 
vainly  imagmed  that  he  might,  by  his  treaty  with  Ferdinand^ 
become  quiet  poffeffor  of  half  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
infamy,  however,  fell  moft  heavily  upon  Ferdinand.  It  is 
true  that  Federigo  was  defcended  of  a  baftard  line;  but  Fer- 
dinand had  all  along  promifed  to  fupport  and  affift  him.  Per-' 
dinand  had  nothing  to  plead  in  his  cwn  behalf,  but  that 
.  Federigo^  unknown  to  him,  was  negotiating  an  alliance  with 
France^  which,  had  it  taken  place,  muft  have  endangered  his 
kingdcanof  S/Wijri  and  i\izt  Federigo^  being  of  an  illegitjmate 
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jffairs  of  f^qiilv,  bad,  in  fa£l,  no  right  tp  the  kingdom  of  Naples.    It 
ihplcs,     ^^^  lotnc  time  before  Federigo  could  be  brought  to  believe  he 
had  been  betrayed ;  but  ihe  march  of  {TJubignj  the  French  ge- 
neral, and  his  bedeging  Copua^  which  he  cook  and  facked, 
foon  undeceived  hia>. ,  It  is  well  koQWiii  that  the  FrenA  and 
Spaniards  fucceeded  in'  their  defign^  ^gainft  Naples*     The 
Florentines^  in  a  fit  of  defpatr,  applied  to  the  cardinal  of  £^»m 
for  making  the  French  king  their  friend  ;  but,  inftead  pf  that, 
he  gave  up  to  the  Lucquefe^  for  a  fym  of  money,  Pietra  SanU 
^nd  Mutrene.    He  Hkewife  entered   into  a  treaty  with  thf 
Siennefe^  the  Lucquefe^  and  the  Pifansy  for  reftoring  the  famBy 
of  Medici  to  their  power  in  Florence,    But  nioney  being  hi 
only  obje£l,  the  negociation  came  to  nothing,  as  foon  as  he 
perceived  thofe  ftates  were  unable  to  advance  it.     This  year 
neither  the  Florentines  nor  Pifans  were  able  to  bcftir  thctn- 
felves,  the  great  powers  on  which  each  depended  being  inteol 
on  other  objeds ;  but  in  the  year  1502,  hoftilUiesf  were  re- 
newed between  them.     The  Florentines  had  taken  advantage 
o(  Maximilian  $  jcdloufy  of  iht  French,  to  make  fomc  advancei 
towards  a  treaty  with  him  i  and  Lewis  was  fo  apprehenfiveof 
the  confequences,  that  he  began  to  talk  in  a  very  moderate 
ftrain  to  the  FlorfntineSy  fo  that*  at  laft,  a  treaty  was  concluW 
Treaty       between  them.     The  terms,  according  ioGuicciardini%  wcrf, 
betn»3ien      cc  fh^^  j^g  V\v\gy  oxx  receiving  them   ii^to  his  protcflion, 
^^™^  ^^  "  Ihould  be  bound,  for  three  years  next  enfuing,  to  dcfeni 
tbeYXoxtxir  (4  them  with  an  armed  force,  at  his  own  coft,  againft  anjf 
tones.         <4  power  that  (bould,   either  diredlly  or  ipdirciSly,  attad 
<'  them  in  the  dominions  of  which  they  were  then  in  pdrcf- 
^'  fion  :   that  the  Fhrev^tines  fliould  be  obliged,  iri  the  laid 
•'  fpace  qf  three  years,  to  pay  each  year  the  third  part  of  one 
•*  hundred  and  twenty  thou  (and  ducats;  that  all  other  capj- 
*^  tul^tions  made  between  therp,  together  with  the  obligatioiM 
^*  depending  on  them,  fliould  be  null  and  void  :  that  tbe/!^ 
**  rentines  fl^uld  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  by  force  of  arm^ 
**  ^gainft  the  Pifans,  and  all  other  invaders  of  their  ftate." 

This  treaty  gave  frefh  fplrits  tp  the  Plorentinefj  and  thcjf 

refumed  their  war  againft  thte  Pifans,     Experience,  by  tbi5 

The  Pifan  time,  had  taught  them  the  inutility  of  endeavouring  to  reduce 

*warre-      Pifa  by  force  of  arms;  and  they  therefore  made  difpofitiofis 

ne'wed.       for  taking  Vico  Pifanoy  and  blockading  Pifa  itfelf,  in  fuch  a 

manner  as  tP  compel  it  to  furrender  by  famine.     AHaximiSas^ 

out  of  hatred  and  jealoufy  towards  the  French  king,  now  took 

s    the  part  of  the  Pljhns ;  and  the  fadtion  of  the  Medici  was  b 

ilrpng,  that  every  day  produced  tumults  in  their  favour.  Gu' 
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'Itelmo  dePazzi  was  then  the  Florentine  governor  in  Arezsco^ 
vbtttVitelloxzoy  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  Florentines^  on 
tccount  of  his  brother,  had  a  ftrdng  party.    The  governor 
lad  an  intimation  of  a  confpiracy  againft  him ;  but  negleSed 
t  fo  much,  that  th^  ArezziaiiSy  who  now  hate(?i  the  Florm^ 
'inesy  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  impriforied  the  governor, 
look  pofleffion  of  the  city,  and  forced  the  Florentines  to  be- 
take tbemfelves  to  the  citadel.    All  this  was  done  with  fo 
nuch  rapidity,  that  ViieUotxo  had  only  leifure  to  throw  a  few 
troops  into  Are%%o^  for  blockading  the  citadel.    The  Floren-- 
line  army,,  at  this  time,  were  befieging  Vlco  Pifano ;  and  the 
vvifeft  citizens  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  it  ought  to  march 
ro  Arezizo^  preferably  to  all  other  fervices  ;  but  the  introduce 
tion  of  Ipw-bred  mechanics  into  the  principal  pofts  of  the  go- 
vernment, rendered  the  Florentines  deaf  to  all  public  counfel ; 
and  Vitellozxo^  iparching  with  a  fre(h  reinforcement  to  Arezxoj 
blocked  pp  the  citadel   in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  garrifon  Arezzo 
could  receive  no  provifions,  fo  that  it  was  obliged  to  furrender  hfi 
by  capitulation.    By  the  terms  of  it,  the  bifcop  of  Arezzo^ 
who  had  fhut  himfelf  up  in  the  citadel,  and  eight  other  /&- 
fentines,  were  to  be  detained  prifoners,  and  exchanged  for  the 
Arezzians  who  had  been  imprifoned  at  Florence.  - 
,    The  Florentines  were  under  the  greater  conftelrnation  at  the 
lofs  oi  Arezzoy  as  they  imagined  that  it  had  been  efFeded  \yyhyiheTlQ* 
Jhe  contrivance  of  the  pope  and  his  fon  Cafar  Borgia.    They  rentines* 
had  no  recourfe,  being  now  defti^ute  both  of  men  and  money, 
J)ut  to  the  French  king ;  to  whom  they  reprefented  the  danger 
pf  the  increafe  of  the  papal  power  in  Italyy  and  the  nece^ty 
be  was  under,  both  for  his  intereft  and  honour,  to  take  Flo-- 
rente  into  his  proteAidn.     Lewis,  who  had  long  difliked  the 
proceedings -of  the  pope  and  his  fon,  and  who  had  now  broken 
with  the  kine:  of  Sfatn  about  the  partition  of  A^^sr^/zj,  ordered 
his  general  Chaumont  to  march  with  a  ftrong  detachment  to  the 
afliftahce  of  the  Florentines ;  and  fent  commands  to  FitelJoz2^^ 
the  Orfini,  Borgia^  and  other  enemies  of  the  Florentines,  upon 
pain  of  his  difpleafure,  to  defift  from  all  hoftilities  againft 
them.     This  order  was  complied  with ;  but  Borgia,  in  the 
mean  while,  after  a  train  of  treacherous  and  inhuman  mea- 
fures,  took  poffeflion  of  the  dutchy  of  Urbino  ;  and  then  dell- 
berated,  as  he  was  now  very  ftrong,  upon  attacking  the  Flo^ 
rentines,  in  defiance  of  the  French  king.     Prudential  confi- 
deraiions,  however,  retrained  him  from  that;  and  he  con- 
tented himfelf  with  amufing  the  Florentines  by  a  negotiation, 
and  fuffering  their  enemy  Fitellozzo  to  take  the  citadel  of 
Arezzo^  and  many  other  places  belonjiring  to  the  Florentines  in    ' 
the  neighbourhood.     Even  Cortina  fell  into  his  hands  y  for  the 
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FUnnttnisyntxt  now  fo  weak»  that  they  were  unable  to  Wa 
an  army  into  the  field ;  and  the  prefence  of  Piter  de  MiS^ 
in  his  army,  made  the  fubjeds  dlFlormc$^  without  its  gaUi 
confider  all  who  oppofed  him  as  fo  many  rebels. 

Had  FtteUo%p^  marched  into  the  dafantine^  after  fiicb , 
7^V  i^- train  of  fuccefles^  be  might  have  endangered /*^r^»r^  iffel 
ger.  Inftead  of  that,  he  redu<:ed  Jnghiari  and  BfQrgo  S,  Sepokhn 

]From  thence  he  marched  into  thq  Cafantim:  but  by  this  tiap 
two  hundred  French  lances,  under  Imhub^  had  arrived  in  ^ 
Fhreniine  territory;  the  dread  of  whom  obliged  VitelhzM  i 
abandon  his  defign  upon  the  Cafantine*    A  reinforcement  a 
two  hundred  other  French  lances  arriving,  the  Florentines  ajj 
fembled  an  army  of  three  thoufs^nd  foot,  and  forced  Htell 
to  retire  under  the  walls  oiAre^m.    The  face  of  affairs 
now  greatly  altered  in  favour  of  liojtFhremines^    Moft  of 
uJkza»\  confederates  drew  off,  to  fectire  their  own  cou 
againd  Borgia^  and  the  French  king  was  now  arrived  at 
from  whence  he  detached  his  general,  Loa^s  de  la  Trem 
with  a  large  body  of  troops,  to  aflift  the  Florentines  in  itfij 
vering  Jrezzo^  and  in  oppofmg  the  progrefs  of  the  psf 
power  'f  a  fervice  which  he  declared  to  be  as  meritoriqu$-i 
that  of  fighting  againft  the  infidels, 
news  of  .    The  pope  and  his  fon,  knowing  that  they  were  no  matt 
ihep9fe.    for  the  Frenfh  king,  difclaimed  having  any  hand  in  the  reffl 
of  Arexxo^  and  threatened  f^itellozzo  with  their  difpleafuie^ 
he  did  not  abandon  it.    He  chofe  a  middle  courfej  and, 
the  great  difappointment  of  the  Florentines^  he  gave  Jh 
and  the  other  places  he  had  taken  from  them,  into  the  h 
of  Insult  the  French  general,  who,  by  order  of  the  Ff 
king,  immediately  reftored  them  to  the  Florentines.    Th 
.this  agreeable  event  coft  the  Florentines  money,  yet  it, 
them  (uch  a  fenfe  of  their  own  importance,  that  they  refc 
to  new-model  the  form  of  their  government,  that  they  i 
if  pof&ble,  revive  a  public  fpirit  in  their  commonwealA. 
the  difadvantages  they  experienced  from  their  popular  o 
of  government,  and  their  prepoiTeffions  in  its  favour  woe; 
equally  ballanced,  that  they  could  agree  only  upon  one  '~ 
ration,  which  was,  that  of  making  the  gonfalonier  an  Q 
during  life.     Peter  Soderini,  an  unexceptionable  perfoo, 
unanimoufly  chofen  to  fill  that  high  office.    When  the  Ft 
king  arrived  at  jffih  ^^  minifter,  the  cardinal  of  Ronent 
condcd  the  arts  of  the  pope  fo  effeauaUy,  that  they  were 
conciled  together,  to  prevent  the  jundion  of  his  holiaeisv 
Maximilian.    This  negociation  was  kept  fo  fecrct,  that  i 
Italy  was  amazed  at  feeing  Borgia  received  by  the  Frsncbk* 
with  open  arms  at  Milan^  and  at  his  majeily>  recalling 
2         . 


ftfvops  from  Tufianj^  in  order  to  ca&ptey  them  in  Naj^les^  q%^ 
where  he  was  evtery  where  victorious,  and  obliged  the  Sftmijb  French 
general  Gonfaho  to  fiiot  himfelf  up  in  Barktta,  Lewis  was  A^tfi»  inr 
leten  fo  weak,  that,  hf  the  advice  of  the  cardinal  of  Rouin^  n;adelxA\y^ 
who  afpired  to  the-popeddm,  in  cafe  of  a  vacancy,  he  entered 
into  dofer  connedioms  than  ever  with  the  pope  and  Borgha^ 
who  perfifted  to  difclaiming  all  the  proceedings  of  Fit^IUzzsi 
againft  the  Florentinis.  I'his  gave  great  umbrdge  to  the  /J^r 
nntinii^  and  all  the  other  ftates  oilidy  \  and  they  endeavoured 
to  take  the  marquis  iA  Mantua  into  their  pay  $  but  in  tl\is 
they  were  oppofed  by  the  Frwcb  king,  as  well  as  by  the  pqie 
and  Borgia.  The  two  latter  became  now  fo  infoleot,  on  the 
fiivour  ^  LetviSf  that  they  made  no  fe<:ret  of  their  enmity  to 
the  Florentines^  and  even  repented  the  difclaiming  their  having 
had  .any  hsind  in  the  revolt  of  Arexze.  Their  influence  over 
Lewis  waa  fuch,  that  he  permitted  them  to  make  an  attempt 
upon  Bologna^  though  he  had  before  declared  that  he  would 
maintain  the  Bentiv^U§  family  there.  The  Florentines  were 
at  this  time  fo  incooiMerable,  as  to  deipair  of  doing  any  fervice 
by  their  remonftrances»  But  the  Venetiam  infifted,  with  great 
firmnefs,  upon  the  miftaken  policy  of  Lewis  m  aggrandizing 
the  pope  and  his  family. 

THpse  reprefehtattons  gave  courage  to  the  lefler  Italian  Confeder^^ 
princes.     Pageb  Orjini^  ViteUvzw^  Gian  Pagelo  BagUone^  Li-  cy  amngft 
verctto  daFermoy  Gicvcmm  BentivogU^^  and  others^  feeing  their  the  Italian 
^ates,  v^hich  they  had  fo  long  poflefied  as  fieis,  ready  to  fall/«^^^ 
afacrificf  to  the  ^mbjtioii  of  the  pope  and  his  fon,  withdrew  ^g^^fi  the 
diemfelves  from  their  fervice,  aftd  entered  into  a  confederacy  ^^^'  f**^ 
for  their  mutual  defence  againft  Borgia  j  but  they  avoided,  as  ^^''S*** 
much  9S  poffibie,  to  give  any  umbrage  to  the  French  king.  To 
bring  the  Fhreif tines  into  their  alliance,  they  ofFered,  by  means 
tof  PenMfh  Petrued^  to  reftore  them  to  thfe  poffeflion  ofPiJa^ 
but  the  Florentines  declined  the  propofal,  for  fear  of  difobliging 
the  frpieb  king^  who  flill  continued  to  be  attached  to  the 
pope*     This  dtfconcerted  all  the  meadires  of  the  confederates, 
and,  one  after  atiother,  they  made  their  peace  with  his  holi- 
nefi  and  Borgia.    But  that  monfter,  in  defiance  of  the  mod 
iblemn  engagements,  having  decoyed  four  of  the  principal 
confederates,  Pagob  Orfiniy  the  duke  of  Gravina^  Fiteilozzoj 
stnd  Liverctto  da  Fermo^  into  his  power,  he  put  Vitellozzo  and 
Liperotto  d^  Fermo   to  de^ch,    and   made  the  others  pri-  * 
foncrs. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1503,  his  holinefs  and  his 
fon,  in  like  manner,  decoyed  ihto  their  power  cardinal  Or-     '    ■ 
fino  and  almoft  all  his  family,  whom  they  either  put  to  death 
or  imprifpned  \  and  in  all  their  proceedings  they  continued  to 
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behave  with  fuch  ihiblence  and  cruelty,  that  the  Fren<h}a^ 
became  once  more  jealous  of  them  ;  and  a  league  of  num 
offence  and  defence  was  formed  amongft  the  Fbrentinis^  y 
Siennefe^  and  the  Bohgmfe^  agatnft  the  pope  and  his  fana 
By  this  league,  of  which  the  Fnnch  kbg  was  the  guaram 
Monte  Puiciam  was  to  be  reftored'  to  the  Florentines;  and  A 
Jolfa  Petrucci  was  reftored  to  Sienna^  from  whence  he;  k 
been  expelled  by  Borgia.  This  return  of  the  favour  of  Zn 
was  the  lefs  ufeful  to  the  Florentines^  on  account  of  the 
dining  ftate  of  their  affairs  in  Naples^  where  the  war  i 
carried  on  in  a  romantic  manner ;  and  even  the  Sun/s  be| 
to  lofe  their  refped  for  ihcFreneh  king^  who  now  thougli 
nothing  but  withdrawing,  wi^  honour  ftom  hlsNefifolitan 
pediticn. 

The  Florentines^  all  this  while,  were  intent  upon  the  xt 
very  of  P//2r,  and  had  taken  into  their  fervice  the  baiiiffi 
Caenj  a  French  o^cer  of  reputation,  who  took  Via  P^ 
from  the  Pifans^  aod  foon  after  Verrueele^  a  pafs  of  great  ii 
portance  towards  the  conqucft  of  ^ifa  itfelf.    The  V& 
thofe  two  places  were  extremely  mortiiying  to  the  Pifans^ 
were  now  abandoned  by  all  their  allies,  and  had  notbingi 
fupport  them  but  their  irreconcileable  averfioq  towards  1 
Florentines,     Jealoufy,  however,  operated   in  their  favflf 
The  Genoefe  and  LucqueUy  confcious  that  they  had  no  fava 
to  exped  from  the  Florentines^  gave  them  affifiance;  i 
Borgia  himfelf,   encouraged   by  the  ruin  of  the  FrenA 
Naples ^  privately  aiJifted  them,  in  hopes  of  becoming  dM 
fovereign.    Pandolfo  Petrucci  Jikewife  entered  into  intrigM 
againft  the  Florentines^  who  infifted  upon  the  refUtutioD  i 
Monte  Pulcianoy  previous  to  all  other  confiderations.    Zai 
made  a  frefli  irruption  into  Italy^  in  which  he  was  aSfiei 
the  Fbrerttines^  and  the  other  ftates  of  Tufcany  ^  and«  l;^ 
tercepted  letters,  it  was  difcovered  that  Borgia^  and  Gonfd 
the  ^panijh  general  in  Naples^  had  entered  into  engageffled 
for  making  the  fopmer  fovereign  of  Pifa^  and  foi  defcad 
all  the  hopes  of  the  French  \n  Italy.     The  preparatioos 
Lewis  were  fo  formidable, 'that  they  durft.  not  carry  tbrf 
engagements   immediately   into  execution;    and,   after  VM 
rious  negociations,  the  pope  agreed  to  remain  neutral  as  m 
all  difputes  in  Tufcany ;  and  at  the  fame  time  Borgia  cm 
fented  to  affift  the  French  With  a  body  of  troops.    But  th4k 
engagements  were  all  deceitful,  on  the  part  of  his  holinef 
and  his  fon,  whofe   real   iiUention  was  to  carr^  into  exe- 
cution  their   views   upon  Tufcany^    as   foon   as   the  Frcr^ 
army  was   engaged   in  Naples,      Their  treachery  was  &f" 
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^pointed  by  the  death  of  the  pope,  "wWch;  according  to  Death  of 
Ibe  authorities  of  the  bcft  hiftciriaiis*  was  occafioned  by^/^^Alcji* 
his  cafually  drinking  part  of  a  poifoned  bottle  of  wine  he  andpr. 
had  prepared  to  be  admtniflered  to  fome  rich  cardinals 
who  were  to  fup  with  him  ( A ).  His  fon  Ca>far  Bor^ 
gia  drunk  of  the  fame  bottle^  and  narrowly  cfcaped  with  hisf 
Hfie.  The  confufion  that  happened  in  Rome  upon  the  death 
oi  ^opt  Alexander  Wh  who,  notwtthftanding  his  crimes,  was 
one  of  the  greateft  nacn  that  ever  fiUed  the  papal  throne^  is 
tnexpreilible.  At  laft,  the  cardinals  fixed  upon  Francifco  Pic* 
ttloininr^  cardinal  of  Sienrtta,  to  be  pope.  He  lived  but  twenty- 
fix  days  after  his  eleflion,  and  was  Tucceeded  by  the  cardinal 
of  Su  Piera  in  Vincela^  the  moft  turbulent  fpirit  of  his  age, 
who  aiTumed  the  name  o^  Julius  Ih  The  ambition  of  the 
Venetiani  at  this  time,-  led  them  to  attack  Faenza;  and  the 
Fkiv^tines  had  recourfe  firft  to  the  pope,  who  refufed  to  de- 
fefid them,  and  then  to  x\\tFlorentines^w\\o^  at  firft,  fent  them 
f&tne  affiftance,  but  foon  after  withdrew  it,  dreading  the  Vr- 
tmian  power,  which  was  fo  great  at  this  time,  that  they 
made  flight  both  of  the  pope  and  the  /r^w^A  king,  who  had 
charged  them  to  defift  from  attacking  Faenza^  which  be- 
longed to  Cafsr  Borgia.  Notwilhftandijig  this,  they  not 
only  took  the  place^  but  ftripped  him  of  moft  of  his  poflef- 
iions  in  the  Romagna,  He  was  an  eminent  inftance  of  the, 
vanity  of  human  politics.  He  ufed-  to  boaft,  that  he  had 
omitted  no  precaution  to  fecure-himfelf  irt  the  poflfeffion  of 
theeftateshe  had  acquired^  onlyh^  hadnot  forefeen  that  he 
might  be  taken  ill  at  the  time  of  bis  father's  death,  which 
was  the  cafe.  A«  he  was  univerfally  deteftcd,  the  pope  fi- 
niflied  his  ruin,  wjiich  the  Venetians  had  begun.  All  his 
eAates  reverted  either  to  them  or  tdthe-church ;  and  the  remains 
-of  his  miferable  army  at  laft  took  refuse  in  the  Florentine  ter- 
ritory, where  they  were  difarmed  at^d  ftr'fpped. 

The  French  army, .  at  this  time,  were  totally  defeated  in  The 
^Miples  by  Gonfahoy  who  fecured  all  that  kingdom  to  the  French  /f^ 
kihg  of  Spain.     Peter  de  MeAci^  who  had  followed  the  (ox-^/eatedin 

Naples* 
(A)  This  is  the  account  given>  ^redibi^  that  can  be  required. 
by  the  bcft  cotemporary  hifto-  To  mention  no  other,  the  ill- 
lians,  foroe of  whom  were upoa •  nefs.^f  CU^ar  B^gta  at  the 
the  fpot,  and  we  can  fcarce  be-  faine<i<ne,  and  from  the  fame 
lieve  them  to  have  been  milla-  caufe,  has  never  been  diiputed, 
ben  or  mifinformed.  Voltaire  and  is  allowed  to  have  been  the 
thinks  it  to  be  improbable ;  but  rea(bn  of  the  ruin  th^t  after- 
notwithftanding  the?  romantic  *  wards  befel  hirafelf  and  his 
circumftances  attending  it,  it  fortunes/'  ' 
has  all  the  marks  of.  hiftorical'    ' 

tune» 


tuiics  olFr^ci^y^vk  4fOW«e4  jo  chftfavn^urHig  to  i»6  ^ 
GmglUma  io  a  boat  i   siod  CWy^r^  ^f r^  4f(ev  eyperieacUic 
great  viciffitadeacif  ftMrtiiiK;,  ,W9S^  ah^«d  by  Gonfclv9%  aei 
-^^  ^*    leot  prifon^r  to  ^faim.    In  tbe  year  15049  Gof^h^  hiyii^ 
'504-     ilackcn^d  the  prpfecuMoii  of  his  vi^ri^»  ofvw  th«  Fren^^  tN 
Flirimtiaes  obcaified  fofxie  Uu}f  l^fpito';    l^pt  v^rQ  foo0  gf^ 
threatentd  with  an  inv^fiiMi  bf  the  fri0|^<)s  i^f  the  Mi4u:i  ^* 
mil/i  whp  were  fiill  nMm^ou9  ani  pp^fu}*    }t  ^peascd^ 
liowever,  thgc  the  Slpankftds;  who  wer^  eviry  wheri^  vido*- 
tioiis,  intended  to  give  thkm  ni^diftmt^npe;  which  enc^^iir*' 
«gcd  them  in  the  fumin^r  of  that  ym  tp  tik^  im^  jh w  pij 
Gmn  Piig^k  B^gH$n0t  with  fome  pthfir./if^i£^  foWwis  q|  fpf- 
tunt^  ti)d  to  rfenp^  ih*  w^r  tvith  tfcw?  r{/imi    Th^y  acciord* 
i^gly  fcpt^rfifl  that  territory  with  ft  grwt  ^my»  JW»4  Ifiid  it 
iw4(le;    It  W4«  <jjcpffted,  tb^f,  being  fliill  In  fric«^jp  wiA 
th^  #ri|»f^  kingi  Gonfotii9  would  h^irf  giv^ii.  (hem  f<me  troU- 
1^  i  bi|C  (joth  parties  pfqived  tr^^^aUe  QO  th«t  b<»idj  jM  e^ 
tered  iqtd  a  kind  6f  a  <:0mproaitfe,  by  whipb  the  fi^rmHmi 
^ngagf d  i|ot  xjEk  >^ft  tbp  JFr^^ib  king  if  hf  <hPUU  again  «t- 
UckNaflesi  irhite  60^/^0  W1I9  f)Ot  to  molfft  thcm  iH^ 
country  ql  Pifi^  vntefe  th^y  undertook  the  fege  of  ti»i€ity 
while  th^  continued  in  friendfoip  with  Fr4Lni$;    The  Ph^em^ 
tines  purfued  tbetr  advantggei,  ^d  wM-  libKqfiitii  efter  9  iliofft 
refiilance,  together  with  »  greni  im<hber  o^  places  }n  fM^ 
ncigbbourb<¥^  of  -P/jfe  itfeJf.    NotwilbfljkAdiEig  ihqir  ^m- 
Pjfa  ^ip-     pyoqfiife  with  Gmfahoy  they  w^W  h^v©  etea  taken  that  city, 
•a  th  ^^^  *  •  "*^^  '^-^'^  fuocou^fcd  by  the  GV)?*^  and  the  Lucftt^. 
Ff^cn-    ^^W«9/Wi,  the /%w«<w  general,  upqft  thi?  inv^ed  theter- 
lines   '     ^^^^"f  ^^  tucfa^  which  he  laid  wafte ;   and  %k^  Luff ifffi  com- 
'       plained  pf  hioi  to  the  Frfttfik  king,  who  gave  tbero  no  fatif- 
fjjiaion  i  fo  that  /*i^  iva*  AiU  ia  iairoin^at  d»ngcjp  fronEi  th^ 
Fhrentines.    G^nfem  p^fceivifig  this,  foot  one  of  hi9  o&ccrs,' 
Ri?neri  delld  ^ajfeftHy  with  t\Vo  hundf ed  horie,  to  Fifoy  into^ 
.    which  the  Gsm4^>  ^t  <be  fame   timei  th^ew  q«^  thouiand 
foot.     One  Barm^y  ofPorU  VeniTi^  %  famous  Oorftir,  en- 
,  tercd  likewife  into  th?  Fifm  fervice^  on  affuranc0  of  being 
paid  by  the  Genoefi  and  their  conf<&derates  \  and  fuppUed  them 
with  providons,  at  a  time  when  ihey  were  threatened  with   ^ 
farnine,  by  keeping  a  sallooa  and  fooi^  bcigantinea  for  that 
pitirpofc.    The  Fkrenthus^  whofe  great  h^s  of  reduciog 
Pifit  degifehded  on  its  watif  of  provifions,  upon  this,  hired  three 
^  light  galHes  ofFederigo  j  and  thefe  failing  19  Leghorn^  obliged 

Bardella  to  keep  to  fea.    Notwith&anding  this^  he  flill  foynd    \ 
mean^  to  fupply  the  Pifam  with  prpyifipns.    The  Fhriutinfs^ 
on  the  other  hand,  omitted  no  ejcpe^c^.  for  obtaining  their 
darling  end  of  retaking  P//^^  and  deftroyed  thie  harveft  all    { 

round'  ( 
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Mnd  thai  city  with  the  mod  unrelenting  fury.    Ti)ey,  tt 

the  fame  time,  entered  upon  a  moft  exprnive  undertakingt 

that  of  diverting  the  courfe  of  the  Arm  five  miles  from  Pifa^ 

and  earryii^  it  by  a  new  channel  into  the  (landing  watera         *    • 

between  that  city  and  Leghorn.    But  this  prcje^l,  after  vaft 

fttOM  of  money  had  been  expended  upon  it»  proved  impra£ti-» 

^ble,  becaulb  the  bed  of  the  lake,  into  which  the  waters 

were  to  be  difcbargedy  was  higher  than  the  chjjinnel  of  the 

Arno. 

This  was  not  the.  only  misfortune  that  faefel  the  FkreH'  ^^^  ^^ 
ihus  this  year.    They  had  ordered  the  gallies  they  had  hired,  unfiece/^ 
to  6ize  upon  a  ihip  Jaden  for  the  Pifans  with  corn  at  ViUa-pti. 
'  firmca\  but  on  their  return  they  were  wrecked  oS  RepalU^ 
iMid  it  was  with  difiicuhy  the  men  were  faved.    The  FUnu^ 
ItiaiSt  being  thus  difappointed  in  all  their  attempts  to  recover 
Pi/a  by  force,  refolved  to  try  what  they  could  do  by  ads  of 
;  homaflity.    A  law  pafled  in  FhrgMu^  that  every  Pifan  who 
fliould,  in  a  certain  time,  live  in  his  own  houfe,  and  upon 
;  his  own  eftate  in  that  territory,  fliould  he  forgiven  all  of- 
fiBflces  againft  the  ftate.    This  expedient  turnoi  out  to  -the 
diUvaiiti^e  of  the  FlonaUnes^  becaufis  it  relieved  Pija  from 
a.  great  many  ufelefs  mouths,  which  had  chiefly  occafioned 
I  the  fcarcity .(»  provfions  b  that  city.     The  extreme  poverty 
[  cftbeP^ffi,  however,  wasTucb,  that  their  aliies,  efpecially. 
I  t)atLuefgi^  and  Pitrucci  of  Ssmnay  titcd  of  fupporting  them 
I  longer,  per&aded  tiiein  to  oiFer  the  fovereignty  of  their  city 
I  to  the  Gmtifit  and  prqpofed  to  conuibutc  cowards  the  de* 
fence  of  it  for  thvee  years.    A  great  party  in  Genoa  was 
againft  accepting  this  propoTal;    but  a  m^^ity  was  for  it,^  • 
and  application  was  nuMk  to  the  French  king  for  leave  to 
emhcace  it,  Genoa  being  at  that  time  in  his  ft^eAioa.    But 
nocwid»ftanding  all  the  plauftble  arguments  urged  in  favouc> 
of  the  propofal,  Lewis  exprefly  commanded  the  Genoefe  t^ 
f^tA  the  oficr,  but  without  enjoining  them  not  to  affi&  the 
S^ans. 

The  deaidi  of  Fedetigo  king  of  Naplei,  and  that  of  I/aieUa  j^ffrafitnu 
ttCaftHiy  the  wife  c(  Ferdinand  king  ofSpatn^  created  gift^tin  Italy. 
iterations  in  the  fyftem  of  power  in  Italy.    There  was,  how-    A.  J>, 
ever,  a  total  cefTation  of  war  there  in  the  beginning  of  the     ^s^S' . 
year  1505,  excepting  between  the  Pijam  and  Floreniinesj 
vrhich  continued  ftiU  to  be  carried  on  with  the  greateft  acri- 
mony on  both  parts,  but  with  various  fortane.     Luca^Sa^ 
Velio  was  then  the  Florentine^  as  Tarlatino  was  the  Pijan^  ge-  ^ 
neral.    Seruello^  who  had  bi»  head-quartefs  at  Cafcinay  thought 
himfelf  fuperiar  to  the  Pifam  in  firength  ;    and,  in  order  to 
bring  hie  enemies  to  an  engagement,  he  marched  acrofs  the 
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Sfrchiff^  and  carried  fome  cattle  belonging  to  tbe  Pifam  km 
the  Lwquife.  Returning  flowiy  that  he  might  encourage  tbi 
Pifans  to  attack  him,  Tarlatino  left  Pifa  with  a  fmall  party 
and  ordering  the  reft  to  follow  him,  he  attacked  the  advaocQ 
guards  of  the  Florentines  at  i.  y4icepo  j  but  they  retired  to  tin 
bridge  of  CappelUfo  on  the  Ojole^  where  all  their  army  m 
aflembled  within  a  few  miles  of  Pifa.  Tarhtim^  advanciaj 
inadvertently,  found  he  could  not  retreat  yvithout  beiDg  a 
oflF  with  his  whole  party*  The  ground,  however,  was  ^ 
vourable  to  him,  it  being  fo  narrow  that  tbe  Fkrentinei  codl 
not  avail  themfelves  of  their  fuperior  numbers,  which, « 
account  of  the  booty  they  had  with  them,  incommoded  tbca 
Vhe  Flo-  Tarlatino^  expefiing  every  moment  the  arrival  of  tbe  aroj 
rentines  ^^^^  Pif^'t  attacked  the  bridge  where  the  flower  of  the  A 
defeaied,  rentine  army  was  pofted,  with  fo  much  intrepidity,  that,  af» 
being  three  times  repulfed,  he  carried  it ;  and  the  advaod 
parties  from  Pifa  fording  the  river  at  the  fame  time,  the  A 
rentines  were  pent  up  in  a  narrow  fpot  of  ground,  wheri 
they  fell  into  confufion,  and  behaved  in  fo  cowardly  a  mafloaj 
that  they  were  entirely  defeated,  many  of  them  being  hM 
but  more  of  them  nfiade  prifoners,  difarmcd,  and  plundcM 
by  the  peafants  in  the  country.  This  defeat  was  attenM 
with  the  worft  of  confequences  to  the  FUnnunes.  The/N 
fans^  without  oppofition,  ravaged  •  their  country;  and  IM 
genei^al,  Gian  Pagolo  Baglione^  at  Petrucci*s  infiigation,  * 
iufed  to  continue  in  their  fervice,  on  pretence  that  his  toe^ 
mies  in  Perugia^  to  which  city  be  tiad  been  reftored  byth 
intereft  of  the  Florentines^  were  becoming  too  p6werful.  Ti 
ai^oid,  however,  as  much  as  be  could,  the  charge  of  ingnti 
tude,  he  promifed  never  to  carry  arms  againft  the  FiererM, 
and  left  his  fon  Malatejla^  a  (tripling,  with  fifteen  meo^ 
arms,  in  their  fervice.  His  profeffions,  however,  wereift 
fincere ;  for  he,  Bartolomto  Ahnanoy  and  Petnuct^  were  il 
that  time  negotiating  with  the  cardinal  de  Medici^  abouti^ 
ftoring  his  family  to  its  power  in  Florence..  The  Fkrentk 
were  then  very  unable  to  keep  the  field,  {o  greatly  ^ 
they  difpirited  and  weakened  by  their  late  defeat ;  fo  that) 
was  thought,  if  a.revolution  oould  be  efFeded  in  favour  of  iM 
Afedici  family,  they  would  have  broken  off  all  their  ooi* 
nedionswith  th^  French^  and  have  reinftated  that  of  ^i^ 
in  the  government  of  Milan^  where  tbe  French  had  noirW 
a  very  fmall  force.  But  cardinal  Afcamo  Sforxa^  who  wil 
the  life  of  that  projefi:,  dying  in  the  mean  time^  it  amfij^ 
nothing.  The  other  patties,  however,  who  were  in  the* 
tcreft  of  the  Medici  family,  met  at  Piegaij  a  caflJc  bctirtrf 
the.  borders  of  Perugia  and  Sienna i   where  it  was  refclvJr 
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Hmongft  themfelvesj  that  Jlvianoy  who  had   in  difguft  left 
'  tlie  ^piitiijh  fervice,  fhcruld  enter  Pt/hy  and  from  thence  har- 
rafs  the  Florentines  as  he  {hould  fee  occafion^ 

The  Florentines  vfttt  now  reduced  to  a  moft  deplorable  ^^^i^r/ 
fituation  ;    and  not  knowing  hbw  to  oppofe  a  general  of  fuch  redutedto 
power  and  experience  as  Ahiano^  they  once  more  applied  {o\ great  dif* 
the  affiftance  of  the  French  king.     But  Lewis ^  who  was  now  A*^^'^*' 
grown  old  and  covetous,  abfolutely  refufed  to  grant  them  any, 
unlefs  they  paid  him  thirty  thoufand  ducats  in  ready  money, 
which  they  pleaded  they  were  unable  to  do,  on  account  of  the 
Vaft  expences  they  had  incurred  by  the  Pifan  war,  and  the 
confederacy  that  had  been  formed  againft  them.     Gonfalvo 
the  Spanijh  general  had  his  reafons  for  patronizing  the  Floren-* 
'fines  on  this  occafion.     He  interdifled  Jlviano^  who  had  great 
eflatds  in  Naples^  from  affifting  the  enemies  o^  Florencf,  and 
charged  him  to  refume  his  command  in  the  S|^^v(^  army* 
At  the  farne  time  he  fignified  to  the  Pifans,  and  io  the  lord 
6f  Piombinoy  that  they  could  not  conliftently  with  their  con- 
nedJions  with  Spainy  which  had  them  lately  under  her  pro- 
ttftion,  receive  Alviano   into  their  pay.     He  even  went  fo 
far,  as  to  offer  to  the  florentlnes  the  fervice  of  h^s  infantry^ 
'ivhich  was  at  Piombinoj  under  their  general  Marco  Jhtonio  i         ^ 
'Cohnna:    he  likewife  admpniflied  all  the  other  ?^^^  ^^olian  ^^fjf^^ 
tyrants,  as  they  were  called,  not  to  give  the  Uaft  afEftance  ^^^  gp^/^ 
""  to  Alviano  again  ft  the  Florentines.     Notwithftan'ding  all  this,  nifh^fw* 
Jhidnoy  with  about  one  thoufand  men,  attempted  to  make  f^/^ 
his  way  to  Pi/a ;  but  when  he  came  to  Scarlino^  a  town  un- 
der the  jurifdidiion  of  Piomhinoy  he  was  overtaken  by  a  mcf- 
fcnger  from  Gonfahoy  who  defired  him  not  to  proceed.     His 
anfWer  was  full  of  fpirit,  that  he  was  a  free  man,  and  not  to 
be  controuled  in  his  conducSt.     He  then  marched  to  Campig- 
/w,  a  town  in  the  Florentine  dominions,  where  fome  hofti- 
Ilties  pafied  between  him  and  the  Florentines^  whofc  head- 
quarters were  at  Bibienna.    From  thtfnce  he  marched  to  Cor^' 
ma;   but  he  found  his  difficulties  cncreafe  every  day.     The 
lord  of  Piomhinoy  the  ViteUiy  and  the  other  potentates  he  had 
tonfided  in,  relaxed  in  their  endeavours  to  fupport  him.    Even 
Petrucci  grew  cold  in  his  intereft;    nor  was  he  quite  fure 
l¥hether  the  Pifans -would  incur  GonfalvoH  refentment,  by  rc,-^ 
ceiving  him  as  their  general.     Under  this  uncertainty  he  re- 
tired to  Vignoky  \t\  the  territory  of  Piombinoy  under  pretext  pf 
ftegotiating  with  Gonfalvo. 

But  fa  determined  was  the  haitred  of  the  Pifafis  towards  ^^f^jana 
the  Florentines y  that  they  now  confented  to  receive  him  into  ^-^^^^/^ 
theii\  city  ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  Auguft  he  made  difpofitions 
for  fighting  the  Florentine  army,  which  retired  under  the  walls 
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of  CamptgUa^  and  prepared  to  intercept  and  fight  Ahiaito  ifl 
his   march  to  Pifa^  under   their   general  Ercoie  BentruB^lio, 
The  latter  receiving  reinforcements^  Alviafio  could  not  pro- 
ceed  in  his  march  without  danger  of  being  defeated,  and  £r- 
cole  came  up  with  his  rear  at  St.  Vtcenzay  where,  notwith- 
ftat)ding   all  the   efforts  of  Alviano^  Ertole  got    the  viftoif 
by  means  of  his  artiHery,  fo  that  Jlvianoj  with   difficulty, 
efcaped  into  the  Siennefe,     Above  one  thoufand  of  his  horfo 
were  taken,  and  fo  confident  had  he  been  of  fuccefs,  that 
he  became  now  the  ridicule  of  all  Italy. 
Operations      BENTIVOG LIO  and  jthtofiio  Giacmini  prefTed  \k 
of /J^e  Flo-  Florentine  magiftracy  to  purfue  this  fignal  fuccefs,  by  befieg- 
reniines     ing  Pifa^  which  they  had  great  hopes  of  taking.     But  the 
againft       Council  often  in  Florence^  upon  confuting  their  countrymen, 
Fifa.  f(Dund  them  entirely  difcouraged  by  their  former  bad  fucceffes 

from  undertaking  the  fiege,  and  determined  to  fubdue  the 
Pifam  by  famine,  and  carrying  thie.war  on   in  their  open 
country,  till  they  fllould  be  obliged  to  fubmi:.     This  refo- 
Tution  was  ftrengtherted  by  their  confidering  the  advanced 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  theic  being  doubtful  whether  the  go- 
vernment of  Spain  and  Go'nfalm  Would  approve  of  their  un- 
•     dertaking.    Gbnfalyo  continued  flill  obftinate  to  oppofe  it,  and 
threatened  that  if  it  Was  attempted,  he  would  order  the%- 
nijh  troops  th!lt  were  in  Piombino  to  defend  Ptfa,     The  A- 
rentjnesy  therefore,  refolved  to  turn  their  arms  againft  PtfSr 
dolfo  Pefrucci  of  Sienna ^  Who  had  been  the  main  fpririgofatt 
their  misfortuiies  for  fome  years  paft.     They  were  in  hopa 
that  they  wouW  cafjJy  over- ran  the  open  territory  of  SiemUf 
and  even  occaOon  an  infurre£^ion  againft  Petrucci  in  that 
city,  which  might  make  them  maftprs  either  of  that  or  fome 
place  that  would  prove  an  equivalent  for  the  lofs  ofMosit 
Pulcianoj  and  ftrike  Petrutci  himfelf  with  dread.     They  were 
even  fo  fanguirie  as  fo  hope  that,  after  reducing  the  ^/Irwr/f^j 
they  might  be  able  to  conquer  Liuca, 
Di'vi/ions       The  common  people  of  Florence  reafbned  in  a  very  dif- 
in  Flo-       ferent  manner  from  their  magifttates ;    and  tfieir  gbnfalonitf  , 
rence.        Soderini  was  of  theii-  opinion.     They  thought,  that  as  theif 
republic  had  formerly  "takcin  Pifahy  fiege,  they  might  do  the 
fame,  and  that  fiich  an  event  Would  put  an  end  to  anex- 
penfive  difgracefu'l  war.     Slider irii  called  an^unufual  cheeting 
of  the  citizens  on  this  Occafion,  and  they  wfere  unanimou* 
in  their  opinion,  that  the  fiege  of  Pifa  (hould  be  inllaflil/ 
undertaken,    whatever  'Oppofifidh  it  might  meet  witli  fro* 
.    Gonjalvoy  or  the  Italian  powers. 
Pifa  he-         On  the  fixth  of. September  the  FUrentines  formed  the  fiege 
Jieged^       with  fix  hundred,  men  it  ^rms,  fcven  thoufand  foor^  and  i'X' 
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teeh  pietes  of  battering  cannon,  befides  other  artillery,  which 
Were  planted  to  great  advantage,  and  played  moft  furioufly 
upon  the  city  ;  but  the  courage  of  the  Pifans  repaired  the 
breaches  fafter  than  their  enemy's  artillery  could  open  them. 
Ercok  the  Floreniim  general  wanted  to  ftorm  the  place  j  but 
his  men^  being  raw  and  new-raifed,  through  mere  cowardice 
r^fufed  the  fervice.  Sodfie  authors  fay,  that  they  made  two 
inefFeftual  attempts  ;  but  that  they  Were  repulftd  in  both,' 
and  that  their  general  in'vaih  endeavoured  to  lead  them  up 
a  third  time.  In  (horl,  the  Florentines  now  loft  the  repu- 
tation they  had  acquired  by  defeating  Alviano  \  and,  regard- 
lefs  of  all  dilcipline,  they  broke  up  the  fiege  on  hearing  thaf 
(jonfalvo  had  reinforced  the  garrifonwith  fix  hunAxtd  SpaniJB' 
foot  (tovciPiombino.  Next  day  the  Fidreniiries  inglorioufly  re- 
tired tdCa/ctnai  and  a  ffew  days  after  fifteen  hundred  more* 
Spanljh  foot  entered  Pifa ;  but  a  peace  being  now  concluded'  ^  % . 
^Ksffttn  France  and '5ftf/«,, they  went  ffom  thence  to  Spain 
by  fea. 

The  affairs  of  the  Florentines  during  1506,  though  ^  bufy    A.T). 
year  with  the  other  Italian  potentates,  is  little  worth  m^n-     1506. 
tibniijg.     X^^Y  affifled  pdpe  Julius  11.   in  making  himfelf 
maftcr  of  Bologna  5  but  the  Pi/an  war  now  entirely  languiflied. 
Petrucci  had  formed  a  confederacy  with  the  Genoefe  ?ftd  the 
Lucquefe^  (ot  the  defence  of  that  city,  which  totally  difcou- 
raged  the  Florentines^  even  frOm  any  attempts"upon  the  Pi/an 
territory.     Soon  after  the  Genoefe  fliook  off  the  yOke  of  the     A.  1>. 
French^  and  the  Pifans  found  themfelves  in  fo  good  a  cbndl-     ^S^?* 
tipn,  that  they  were  abl6  to  fend  their  general  l^arlaiino  to 
their  aififtance  with  fome  troops  ;  hut  they  were  foon  reduced 
to  their  former .  fubjeftion.     This  forwardhefs  of  the  Pi^«i 
to  affift  the  Genoeje^  difobliged*  the  French  king   fo  greatly, 
that  he"  promifcd  to  affift  the  Florentines  to  recover  Pifii. 
Ferdinand  king  oi  Spain  altered  this  refolution  oi  Levjts^  by 
promiGng  to  difpofe  the  Pifans  to  rettirn  under  the  goverft- 
n^ent  of  the  Florentines^  who  offered  him  one  hundred  and 
tiVenty  thoufand  ducats  in  cafe  he  fucceeded,  and  to  enter 
Into  a  confederacy  with  him'.    But  -Fi?r^m^;z^/ undertook  more  Ohftlnaef 
than  he  could  perform  ;    for  though  the  Pifans  offered  to  j^'^^  P^" 
fubmit  to  him,  he  could  not  prevail  pn  them  to  re- aflume  ^^°^> 
^t  Florentine  yoke.     To  fecurC,   however,  the  money  that' 
was  ftipulated,  he  plainly  told  the  Florentines  that  if  they  of-  ' 
lered,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  French  king,  or  by  any  other 
means,  to  render  themfelves  matters  of  Pifa^  he  would  oppofe  . 
<hem  by  force.     He  found  reafon  to  alter  his  conduct,  and 
made  a  compromife  with  the  French  king' at  Savona^  by  which 
ootb  of  them  were  to  contribute  their  endeavours  for  recover* 
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.    ing  Pifa  ta  the  Florentims,  and  to  fliarc  the  money.    Tfe 
ardour  of  the  Pijans  againft  the  Florentines  was  now  greatly 
abated.     The  Pijans  in  the  open  country  were  more  numc- 
rout  than  the  citizens  and  the  garrifon,  and  perceiving  that  it 
was  always  in  the  power  of  the  Florentines  to  defiroy  their 
harveft,  and  ruin  their  properties,  they  were  for  Itllening  to  an 
accommodation.    The  citii^ens,  on  the  other  hand,  reiblved 
to  bury  tbemfelves  in  the  ruins  of  their  houfes,  rather  than  be- 
come again  fubjeS  to  the  Florentines  i   but  their  profpeftwas 
now  changed  much  for  the  worfe.     The  Genoefe  durfl  no 
longer  aflUl  them,  being  themfelves  fubjed  to  Frame,    The 
Lucquefe^  who  had  generoufly  aided  them  far  beyond  their 
ability,  could  do  it  no  longer ;   and  Petrucci  refufed  to  incur 
A.  D.    either  expence    or  danger  on  their  account.     In  the  year 
1508.     1508)  Italy  obtained  fome  refpite  from  the  wars  that  bad 
nvh0  di^     been  carried  on  by  the  French^  Germans^,  and  Fenetians,  The 
J^ond*        French  king  imagined,  from  the  conduit  of  the  Florenthu^ 
that  they  favoured  the  emperor.     He  fent  to  Florence  an  am- 
baflador,  Michele  Riccio^  to  complain  of  this  partiality,  vA 
of  their  having  refufed  to  affift  him  againft  his  enemies;  fxit 
ofFering  to  overlook  all  that  was  paft,  provided  they  wooIJ 
promife  not  to  moleft  the  Pifans  without  his  confent.    1^ 
meaning  of  this  meilage  was,  in  fad,  no  other  than  to  fe- 
cure  to  himfelf  the  whole  of  the  money  which,  before  \a 
late  rupture  with  Maximilian^  he  was  to  have  divided  with 
.  the  late  king  of  Spain.     The  Florentines  took  bis  meflage  ia 
that  light.    They  pleaded  the  neceffity  they  were  under  not 
to  difoblige  Maximilian  ;   they  put  the  king  in   mind  of  his 
engagements  with  regard  to  Pifoy  and  feemed  to  be  furpriM 
that  he  fhould  fo  warmly  intereft  himfelf  for  a  people  who 
had  adifted  the  Genoefe  againft  him ;    and  at  the  fame  tine 
they  inflfted  upon  the  right  they  had  to  effe£^  the  redudiofl 
oiPifa. 
Coniua  of     pE  R  DINAND^  the  moft  politic  prince  of  his  ag^ 
Fcrdi-       had  intelligence  of  Riccio*s  negociation,  and  fent  an  ambafi- 
naad.        j^^  ^q  animate  the  Pifans  againft  the  Florentines.    In  ibor^ 
the  whole  of  the  management  of  both  kings  was  icandalous. 
Neither  of  them  had  the  fmalleft  regard  for  the  Pifans  i  awl 
all  their  difpute  was,  who  fhould  get  |he  greateft  fum  ffoo 
the  Florentines.     Thus  the  reftitution  of  Pifa  to  the  latter 
was  delayed  from  the  mercenary  motives  of  two  great  mo- 
narchs. 
Jjffa'rs  rf      Thk  ftate  of  Florence^  at  this  time,  cannot  be  known  hot 
luly.         by  reprefenting  that  of  Italy.     Pope  Julius  II.  was  by  ^ 
a  Genoefe  \  and  wantinij  to  deliver  his  countrjr  from  tbepK 
of  the  French^  he  made  fome  overtures  for  that  purpofc^^ 
c  thi 
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ihe  Venetians.    The  latter  was  poflcfled  of  Rimtnij  Faenza^ 
Terrara^  and  feveral  other  fiates  that  had  belonged  to  Bor* 
gia,  all  of  which  were  claimed  by  ^he  holy  fee ;    and  the 
pope,  perceiving  that  the  Venetians  would  not  cafily  give  them 
up,  formed  a. confederacy  againft.them,  which  confifted  of 
almofl;  all  the  powers  in  kurope^  each  of  them,  not  excepting 
the  Florentines^  having  pretenfions  on  the  Venetian  territories^ 
and  their  confederacy  is  known  by  the  name  of  xYit  League  of 
Cambray.    The  Venetians  were  then  in  what  may  be  called  the 
zenith  of  their  power ;    and  the  Turks^  from  whom  they  had 
moft  to  dreadj  not  being  parties  in  the  league  againft  them, 
they  refolved  to  brave  all  their  enemies*   Their  riches,  which 
were  inimeni^,  contributed  equally  to  their  danger  and  their 
fafety,   becaufe,   while  they  maintained  their  armies,   they 
rendered  the  confederacy  sKgainft  them  more  ftrong  and  corn- 
pad.     The  pope  began  by  ecclefiaftical  fulminations,  whick 
the  Venetians  defpifed.    He  then,  once  more,  offered  to  be  the 
friend  of  the  Venetians^  in  which  cafe  the  confederacy  againft 
them  muft  diflblve  of  itfclf,  if  they  would  give  him  up  Rt^ 
mini  and  Faen%a ;    but  they  rejeded  the  propofai ;    fo  that, 
notwithftanding   all  their  jarring  interefis,   his  holinefs,  the 
king  ofSpain,  the  French  king,  the  emperor,  and  many  other 
fiates,  took  the  field  againft  that  republic. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  the  year    A.  D^ 
1509.     The  Florentines  thought  the  opportunity  favourable     1509* 
fortheii;  recovering  P{/^,     They  had  renewed  their  ravages  P^^^'w 
in  that  territory,  and  had  taken  iiito  their  pay  thefon  of  Bar-  Sf*^ 
Jella^  of  Porto  Venere^  with  fome  veflcls  which  blocked  up   "** 
ihtPifans  by  fea.   This  reduced  them  to  fuch  diftrefs,  that  the 
Cenoefe  and  Lucquefe^  compaffionating  their  mifery«  equipped 
a  fmall  fquadrony  and  loaded  it  with  provifions  for  their  re- 
lief.   The  Florentines^   on  the  other  hand,  reinforced  their 
fleet  with  an  Englt/h  (hip  which  they  hired  in   the  port  of 
Leghorn  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  they  lined  all  the  banks  of  the 
Arno  leading  to  P  if  a,  on  both  fides,  with  land  forces  and 
Cannon.    Thofe  precautions  defeated  the  generous  intentions 
of  the  Genoefe  and  Lucauefe.    The  Florentines^  to  oblige  the 
latter  to  a  neutrality,  lent  a  party  from  Cafcina  to  plunder  the 
port  of  Viareggioy  which  was  then  the  magazine  of  the  Luc^ 
quefe  merchandizes.     The  dread  of  this  brought  on  a  nego- 
ciation  on  the  part  of  the  Lucquefe^  who  agreed  upon  a  defen- 
five  league  for  three  years,  in  which  the  Lucquefe^  were  ex- 
prefly  excluded  from  the  liberty  of  giving  any  manner  of  af- 
fiftance  to  the  Pifans.     This  confederacy,  if  the  Florentines 
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fliould  recover  Pifa  in  the  fpace  of  one  year,  was  decla«4 ); 
be  prolonged /or  other  twelve  years  :  and  that,  during  this  cop- 
federacy,  the  Ftonntirus  (hoUld  not,  without  prejudice  bow- 
ever  t^  their  rights,  moled,  the  Zt/f^t/^  in  the  pofleflionof 
Pietra  Santa  znd  Mutrone. 
^neutra*       BuT  the  fieceifities  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  provd; 
UiycoH"      the  beft  friends  of  the  Florentines  on  this  occafion.    The? 
fAf/^r/.       v^anted  mo'ney,  and  the  Florentines  wifely  declined  to  advance 
them  any,  or  to  enter  into  the  league  of  Cambray^  unle& 
the  two  kings  fhould  withdraw  all  their  affiftance  from  th^, 
Pifans.    It  muft  be  acknowledged  that  both  potentates  aSdi 
in  a  fhameful  manner,  the  one  towards  the  Pifansj  andtb^ 
other  towards  the  Florentines.     His  Catholic   majefiy  hai 
taken  the  Pijfans  under  his  proteaion  ;  but  offered  to  abaD(Joo 
them  for  a  fum  of  money.     The  French  king,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  again  and  again  promifed  to  ailift  the  Fhreruim 
in  the  recovery  of  Pifa ;   but  was  fo  far  from  performing  h9 
engagements,  that  he  fent  a  body  of  troops  to  defend  the 
Pyansy  left  they  fliould  be  obliged  to  farrender  without  I19 
receiving  the   money.      ARer  various  difficulties  had  been 
ftarted  and  conquered,  a  treaty  was  at  laft  concluded  on. 
The  terms  were,  that  neither  of  the  monarchs,  or  their  cou' 
federates,  were  dire<aiy  or  indirectly  to  affift  the  Pifans:  th« 
the  Florentines  **,  in  cafe  they  (bould  recover /?^/i  wiihio  tk 
year  next  enfuing,  (hould  pay,  at  certain  times,  to  each  of 
the  two  kings  fifty  tboufand  ducats ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  a  league 
was  declared  to  Uibfift  between  the  parties  for  three  years,  to 
commence  from  the  day  of  the  recovery,  by  which  the  Fk- 
rentines  (hould  be  obliged  to  furnifli  three  hundred  men  it 
arms,  for  the  defence  of  the  ftates  of  the  two  kings  in  Iteiji 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  each  of  thofe  nionarchs,  ondernaiid, 
fhould  fupply  tlvem  with  at  Icaft  three  hundred  men  ju  arms, 
for  their  own  defence. 
piflrefs  of    Besides  thofe  ftipulationSj  the  avarice  of  Lewis  oUigeJ 
the  Vcne-  ^hg  Floreruines  to  agree  to  a  fecret  article  for  paying  hirafi^f 
$ians.         thoufand  ducats  more  ;  ?hd  the  cardinal  oi Rouen  was  likewife 
to  have  the  difpofal  of  twenty-five  thoufand  for  negotiatio|[ 
the  agreement.     Thofe  points  being  adjufted,  the  pairties  la  ■ 
the  league  of  Camhray  prepared  to  attack  the  Vef^eftansy  whd , 
'    finding  all  their  endeavours  in  v^in  to  prevent  the  ftormfroffl 
falling  on  them,  made  difpofitions  for  defending  themfelvcs. 
The  hiftory  of  that  war  wliich  ftripped  xhtVeneiiaM  d i\^^ 
all   their  acquifitions   in  Furgpe^  is   foreign    to  this  work. 

ft  is  fuf&cient  tp  fty^  thax  the  league  of  Capibray  waff  of '^ 
Ik  i.'    '.  ' .  '      \  '  ..••'•• 
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gi^eateft  fcrvice  to  the  Florentines^  by  diyertiqg  the  attention 
©f  all  the  Ita^an  ftatcs  from  Pifuy  where  they  fiill  found 
great  djbfi^culdes  to  fur  mount.  The  Lucquefe  took  every  occar 
von  of  breaking)  or  at  leaft  evading,  their  lately  concluded 
Beutralit)r;  and  the  citizens  of  Pj/i,  tl}e  youthful  part  of  them  ' 
^fpeoially,  continued  obftinate  againft  the  Florentines^  while 
Che  fit;uation  of  their  cjty  yvas  fuch»  as  rendered  it  next  to  im- 
ppflible  £oj[  their  enemies  to  exclude  all  prpvifions  from  en^^ 
tering  it. 

Notwithstanding  thofe difficulties,  the  fuppliesfent  to  pifa*^^/: 
the  Pifans  were  in  no  degree  proportioned  to  their  neceffities;  y^^^^  ^^^ . 
and  their  garrifon  (hewed  fuch  feludtance  towards  continuiiig'Fioren- 
the  defence  of  the  city,  that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  tines. 
to  propafe  an  accommodation   under  the  mediation  of  the 
lord  of  Piomh'mo,     The  Florentines  accepted  of  this  propofal, 
and  the  famous  Nicholas  Ma^biavely  who  was  then  their  fe- 
Cretary,   svas  appoin^d  to  be  their  plenipotentiary  at  Piombino. 
Xb is/ negotiation,  howeyer,  was  far  from  relaxing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Florentines  againft  Pifa.     They   divided    their 
army  into  three  parts,  by  which  they  blocked   up  th^t  city 
.mpr^  effe.<3ually  than  ever.     This  obliged  the  Pifans  to  have 
recourfe  to  a  ftratagem.     Oae  of  them,  Jlfonjo  del  Mutoio, 
a  young  man,  having  been  taken  prifcner  by  xh^  Florentines^ 
had  received  man^y  civilities  from  his  captprs,  ai)d  was  there- 
fore thought  a  proper' hand  for  deceiving  them.     He  fecretly 
propofedy    that   one  of  the  Florentine  divifions  that  lay   at 
^.  JacopOy  fho.uld  advance  by  night  to  one  of  the  gates  of 
Pifii^  which  he  was  to  put  into  their  hands.     The  true  in- 
tention of  the  Pifans^  had  their  defign  fucceeded,  was  to  have 
admitted  into  their  city  as  many  of  the  Florentines  as  they 
thought  proper,  and,  after  putting  them   to   the  fword,  to 
have  marched,  out  and  attacked  another  divifion  of  their  army. 
But  the  caution  of  the  Florentines  rendered  the  plot  abortive  : 
inftead  of  marching  tumultuoufly  as  the  Pifans  expected,  their  ^ 

troops  approached  the  gate  with  circumfpe<5ion  and  regula- 
rity; fo  that  when  the  Pifans  came  to  execute  the  6fti\^^ 
they  could  kill  but  very  few  of  the  Florentines^  who  immedi- 
ately retreated  to  their  Ration. 

The  diftrefles  of  the  Pifam  encreafed  through  this  difap-  A  mgocia- 
pointment.     Multitudesof  them  perjihed  in  their  ftreets  fox  tion  is  Jet 
want  of  food.     The  mifery  of  fuch  fpe6tac!es  feemed  to  en-  on  foot. 
creafe  the  abhorrence  of  the  Pifan  magiitrates  for  the  Floren- 
tines,    They  endeavoured  to  fend  out  of  their  city  all  u^elefs 
mouths,  but  they  were  put  to  death,  or  driven  back  by  the 
^Florentines,     They'  chen  pretended   that  Maximdilin  was  on 
his  march  to  fuccour  the.n,  and  that  the  treaty  oi  Pkmhino 
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was  in  great  forwardnefi.    There  was  fome  grounds  for  eXf 
peding  that  MaximHian  wo,u)d  have  relieved  them.    He  had 
been  excluded  from  the  negociation  between  the  kings  of 
Francf  znd  Spain;  and  the  acquiruion  of  Pi/a  would  have 
been  of  vaft  fervice  to  his  affairs.    His  poverty,  however,  an4 
,  inability,  prevented  him  from  making  his  sidvantage  of  the 
jundure ;  and  the  Pifan  peafants,  feeing  all  their  hopes  of 
relief  at  an  end,  ran  to  arms,  and  obliged  their  magiftrat^,  ia 
good  earneft,  to  enter  into  a  frelh  negotiation  with  the  Floren- 
tims.     Alamarmo  Salviati,  one  of  the  Florenting  commiflarieS| 
T^rejhr-  negotiated  this  .treaty,  which  notwithftanding  allthe  oppofi- 
Floren-'     tion  made  to  it  from  the  Pifan  magiftrates,  was  at  laft  con- 
2-g^    "      eluded,  and  was    highly  to  the  advantage  of    the  Pjfrm, 
They  not  o/ily  received  a  full  remiflion  oi  all  their  offences 
againd   the  Florentines^  but  ot)tained  many  conceffions  and 
privileges,  which  they  had  not  before,   and  the  Florentines 
gave  up  all  t^eir  claims  of  reftitution  of  their  goods,  which 
the  Pifans  had  feized  in  the  beginning  of  the  war.     Thus 
the  war  between  ihp  Florentines  and  th  e  Pifans  ended  not 
without  great  honour  to  thC' Florentines j  oil  account  of  their 
wifdom  in  concluding  the  treaty,  but  more  fo  becapfe  of  the 
gopd  fi^ith  with  which  they  obferved  its  articles. 
fivbonfgo-      The  emperor  Maximilian;  however,  was  now  with  his 
^Jf^  ,'^'J^  army  in  the  bowels  of  Italy,  and  pretending  tp  be  intitled  tq 
^^laximi-    ^ji^  jj^g  fights  of  the  Roman  epperors  there,  he  renewed  his 
r^^*  claims   upon  Florence,  as  being  a  fief  of  the  empire,  and 

objefted  tp  the  Pifans  returning  under  its  dominion.  The 
French  king,  apprehenfive  of  loling  the  refidue  of  the  money 
Jlipulated  lo  be  paid  him  by  the  Florentines,  earneftly  preffcd 
them  to  an  accommodation  with  Maximilian;  and  they  ac- 
cordingly fent  deputies  to  him  while  he  was  at  Ptrona^ 
amongft  whom  was  Peter  Gutcciardini,  father  of  the  hifto- 
rian,  at  that  time,  one  of  the  firft  men  of  the  Florentine  re- 
public. As  Maximilian  was  continually  in  vi^ant  of  moneys 
a  treaty  was  foon  concluded,  by  which  they  •  obtained  of 
bim,  in  mod  ample  fofm  and  manner,  the  privileges  of  ^ 
confirmation  of  the  liberties  as  well  of  the  city  of  Florencej 
as  of  the  dominion  and  jurifdi£lion  of  the  towns  and  fiates  la 
their  poiTeffion,  with  releafe  from  all  debts  due  in  times  paft* 
But  all  this  was  on  condition  that  the  Florentine  deputies 
fhould  engage,  in  the  name  of  their  republic,  to  pay  Maxi- 
milian forty  thoufand  ducats. 
IScbeme  of  By  this  time,  the  contracting  parties  in  the  league  of  0«- 
iifepopf.     tray  had  fplit  amongft  themfelves ;    and  pope  JiJius  II.  took 
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fidvantage  of  their  difunion  to  purfue  hb  firil  fcheme,  that  of 
^driving  the  French  out  of  Italy.  This  brought  on  various 
negociaiioDS  foreign  to  our  fubjc£l.  The  Florentines  conti- 
nued to  be  ftridily  attached  to  Prance.  The  emperor  and 
t\ic  French  king,  in  a  fhort  time,  became  as  jealous  of  his  holi- 
ne6  as  they  hdd  been  before  of  the  Venetians^  and  they  re- 
newed their  convention  upon  the  principles  of  the  league  of 
Cambray.  The  more  to  intimidate  the  pope,  the  king  con- 
vened an  alTembly  of  bi(hops  at  Tours^  where  it  was  de- 
creed, that  it  was. lawful  to  make  war  with  the  pope  as  a 
temporal  prince,  and  that  no  more  money  (hould  be  fent  to 
Rome.  The  Florentines  had  the  courage  to  continue  in  the 
French  intereft,  and  even  lent  the  king  two  hundred  men  at 
arms,  to  protedl  his  duchy  o^  Milan^  in  confequence  of  their 
convention  with  him ;  but  he  made  this  demand  not  fo  much 
becaufe  he  really  wanted  fuch  an  affiftance,  but  that  he 
might  widen  the  breach  between  the  pope  and  the  Floren^ 
tines.  Veter  Soderini  remained  (till  gonfalonier,  and  was 
thought  to  be  the  great  prop  of  the  French  intereft  in  i%- 
fence*^  for  which  reafon  he  was  aflaffinated,  as  is  faid,  with 
^  the  privity  of  the  pope,  and  at  the  direction  of  the  cardinal 
ie  Medici.  After  this,  the  pope  did  all  he  could  to  court  the 
Florentines  imo  his  alliance;  but  far  from  fucceeding,  they 
gave  the  Siennefe  warning  that  they  were  refolved  to  break 
the  truce  with  them,  becaufe  they  were  in  the  pope's  in-' 
tereft,  and  enemies  to  the  French  king. 

His  holinefs,  on  the  other  hand,  a6ted  a  vigorous  part,  i^/'zyf^xi 
both  in  politics  and  in  war.  By  an  ill-timed  frugality  of  the'**  Italy.. 
French  king,  the  Swifs^  who  had  ferved  them  fo  efFe£tually 
in  the  aSair  of  Sforza^  abandoned  his  alliance  upon  hi^  re- 
fuiing  to  augment  their  pay.  The  Venetians  had  joined  with 
the  holy  fee,  and  had,  by  this  time,  recovered  great  part  of  . 
their  territory.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic^  as  he  is  called,  king 
pf  Spmn^  had  abandoned  the  league  of  Camhray^  for  the  in- 
veftiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples^  which  he  had  obtained 
from  the  pope,  and  was  a  firm  friend  to  the  holy  fee ;  and 
even  the  king  of  England^  young  Henry  VIII.  the  richeft 
and  moft  powerful  prince  then  in  Europe^  took  part  witli 
bis  holinefs.  The  condud  of  Lewis  at  this  juncture,  was 
certainly  impolitic.  Tho*  the  empcrof  Jldaximilian  was  his  ally, 
yet  the  whole  burden  and  expence  of  the  war  lay  on  France^ 
Lewis  was  obliged  to  give  the  emperor  an  hundred  thou- 
fand  crowns  before  he  could  put  his  troops  in  motion,  and 
he  gave  him  fix  thoufand  more  for  the  ufelefs  inveftiture  of 
Milan.  In  fcort,  this  fucceflbr  of  the  Roman  CafarSy  as 
M^^^^llicm  dcfigned  himfdf,  ferved  in  the  capacity  of  a  mer- 
cenary 
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jcenary  officer^  and  took  p^y  from  every  power  that  W9$  iM 
'  to  give  it  him.     Lavts,  encouraged  by  his  allii^ce  with  the;, 
Florentines,  undertook  the  defence  of  the  duchy  of  ferrara^ 
which   the    pope  faid  belonged  to  the  holy  fee;    s^nd  hi 
was  foimpolitic^  if  not  unjuft^  as  topr-omife  to  put  Mammi^ 
lion  jn  pofieffion  of  Ronuy  and  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  and  of 
all  Italy^  except  Milan  and  Genoa,  the  dooiiniQns  of  the  Flo- 
rentines^ and  the  Ferrarefe, 
Fenality  of    MAXIMILIAN,  v^ho  lett  his  titles  as  well  .as  troops 
Maximi-    out  for  hire,  on  his  part,  gave  Lewis  the  fanftion  of  bis  namC| 
fi***'         for  convening  a  general  council  that  was  to  humble  thepope> 
ipiritual  authority,  at  the  fame  time  that  his  temporal  was  lo 
be  annihilated.    In  this  they  were  encouraged  by  the  pro* 
raifes  of  many  difobligcd  cardinals  and  clergy,  to  fervc  them 
in  the  council.  -  It  (bon  appeared  that  Lewis^h^  miftakcn  hii 
meafures:  while  he  was  aiking  the  opinions  of  the  clerg]^| 
and  dating  cafes  of  confcience  upon  the  legaJity  of  his  under; 
^         takings,  the  pope  was   raifing  armies  and  hiring  foldicfsk 
About  the  end  of  September,  15 1  o,  he  entered  the  Ferrarefii 
at  the  head  of  an  army  which  had  laid  wafte  all  the  opei^ 
country,  while  the  fleet  of  his  allies,  the  Venetians,  ravagcJ 
the  fea  coafts,  and  blocked  up  the  mouths  of  .the  P*.    The 
Venetian^,  and  the  court  of  Naples^  at  the  fame  time  promifed 
to  affift  him  with  land  troops.     The  French  had  then  an  ar- 
my in  or  near  the  city  of  Ferrara;  but  his  holinefs  did  not 
think  proper,  not  yet  being  joined  by  the  Venetians  and  Nta- 
foiitans,  to  attack  that  city.     Political  confidcrations,  on  the 
one  hand,  retarded  their  jun£tion  with  him,  and  on  the  other, 
the  animbfities  that  prevailed  amongft  the  French  gencrak, 
and  the  poverty  pf  Maximilian,  which    made  his  Gernm 
troops  mutiny,  were  favourable  to  popt  yulius,  whofc  con- 
du(3,on  this  occafion  was  wonderful. 
Spirited         f  Ho'  he  was  now  part  fcventy,  and  had  many  bodily  in- 
e^nduQof  firmities,  befides  that  of  age,  upon    him,    and  though  his 
^f9pe.     j^jjjgj  i^ji^  difappointed  him,  he  undauntedly  purfvied  his  ffbeaie 
of  fubduing  Ferrara,  as  he  had  done  Modena  fome  time  befort. 
His  general  was  the   duke  of  Urbitio,  but  his  troops  were 
.raw,  ill-armed,  ill  paid,  and  not  fo  numerous  as  the  French 
under  the  duke  of  Ferrara,    who  retook  the  Polejine  of  ^1- 
vigo.  Final,  and  other  places  ;  and,  by  the  help  of  flat-bot- 
tomed veflels,  he  defeated  the  Venetian  fleet,  and  prevented 
their  army  from  joining  that  of  the  pope.     All  thofe  unpro- 
mifing  circutpftances  were  fo  far  from  difconcerting  his  holi- 
nefs, that  they  confirmed  him  in  his  darling  purpofe  of  dnV- 
ing  all  foreigners,  or  barbarians,  as  he  called  them,  out  of  A^^ 
by  his  own  arms  only.    By  this  time  the  French  king  haa 
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pn:^4aiine(]  a  general  council  to  be  held  at  Lions  9gainft  the 
pope ;  and  his  and  the  imperial  intereft  was  io  ftrong  at  Rome^ 
that  the  cardinals  of  Santa  Cro^e,  Cofenza^  Bayeux^  '$i,  Maloy 
$ind  Sm  Severinoj  abruptly  left  his  holiners,  and  put  tbem- 
fclvcs  und  er  the  proteftion  of  the  Florentines. 

The  latter  by  this  time  began  to  ftagger  in  their  alliance  ^^^ 
jwnth  the  Frencby  when  they  faw  them  difunited  amongfl  them-  Florcn- 
iclves,  and  that  Lewis  haa  not,  as  he  had  prpmifcd,  ^oaie  in  ^^^ffi^^ 
perfon  to  their  aififtance.    They  however  received  the  dif-^^/^^^ 
(Contented  cardinals  with  great  civility,  and  granted  them  the  ^  7T/I/ 
protedion  of  the  fenate,  but  without  limiting  it  ^<>  any  t*'"^  French, 
that  they  might  be  at  libeny  to  withdraw  it  at  their  difcretion. 
The  pope  infifted  upon   the  cardinals,  three  c^  whom   be 
threatened  with  excommunication,  repairing  to  him  ziBologna ; 
^nd  the  Fbrentines  durft  not  exafperate  him.     It  was  in  vain 
/or  the  cardinals  to  implore  the  farther  proteSion  of  the  fe- 
nate,  who  gave  them  warning  to  leave  their  territory,   and 
they  went  by  the  Lunigiana  to  Milan. 

'  <iHAUMONT  D'JJkt BOISE,  was  the  French  general  Dijrefes 
in  the  Ferr<irefe]  where  he  and  the  duke  of  Fer^ara  continued  oftbepofe^ 
to  gain  great  advantages.;  and  by  the  advice  of  Bentivoglio^ 
whom  his  holinefs  bad  driven  out  of  Bologna^  he  of  a  fuddeo  en- 
tered the  fi^/ff^»^,  and  prefented  himfelf  before  that  city,  which 
was  inftantly  filled  with  terror  and  conflernation.  The  pope  ac 
this  time  certainly  did  not  confider  the  Florentines  as  his  ene- 
mies; for  he  feht  the  moft  precious  of  his  jewels  to  the  mo- 
naftery  of  Muraie^  in  Florence^  to  preferve  them  from  the 
French.  He  bitterly  upbraided  the  Venetian  ambaffadors  with 
the  inafiiyity  of  their  army;  and  being  every  moment  plied  by 
^11  the  foreign  ambafiadors  at  his  court,  and  the  heft  of  hrs 
friends,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Chaumont^  he  was  fo  agi- 
tated between  pride  and  neceffity,  that  he  fell  into  a  flow 
fever,  and  at  laft  foletnnly  confenicd  to  fend  Picpi  count  of 
Mirandola  to  tteat  with  Chamount.  That  general  was  fe- 
cretly  as  much  difpofed  as  his  holinefs  was  towards  an  accom- 
modation, and  fent  by'  the  count  the  terms  on  which  he 
was  willing  to  conclude  it.  The  pope  thought  them  hard» 
and  fuffcred  the  time  to  expire  that  was  fixed  for  his  anfwer, 
without  returning  any.  Towards  the  evening  his  fever  left 
him,  upon  his  receiviiog  intelligence  that  the  Venetians  and 
Spaniards  were  on  their  marc-^  to  his  reJief.     He  then  gav'e  , 

full  fcope  to  his  indignation -againft  the  French^  and  threaten- 
ed to  excommunicate  their  whole  nation,  if  they  did  not  im- 
mediately withdraw  all  affiftance  from  the  duke  q(  Fertara. 
This  menace  would  have  had  little  effed  yipon  Cha a rmrji^  had 
pot  the  i?«(f //)&  ambafljdor,  then  ^i^Bohgnay  interpofed,  arid 
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plainly  told  the  French  generals,  who  were  now  within  tbrcc 
miles  of  that  city,  that  if  they  did  advance  farther,  bis  ma- 
tter would  confider  it  as  a  declaration  of  war  between  From 
and  England.  This  was  the  true  reafon  that  had  made 
Chaumont  defirous  of  peace :  he  knew  how  unequal  the  mateh 
mud  then  be  between  England  and  France i  and  that  very 
night,  upon  the  menace  of  the  Englijb  ambailador,  he  broke 
up  his  oamp  and  returned  to  Rubiera. 
voh0  re-  The  pope  now  railed  his  voice,  and  declared  to  the  am- 
triews  bafladors,  and  tbofe  who  made  application  to  bim  on  the 
them.  head  of  peace,  that  he  would  liften  to  none  till  be  w^s  put 
in  pofTeffion  or  the  Ferrarefe*  To  give  weight  to  his  wordS| 
though  he  was  ftill  in  a  languifhing  ftate  of  health,  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  all  the  duties  of  a  general  of&cer,  and  be 
underwent  more  fatigue  than  any  fubaltern  in  his  iervice. 
As  to  the  FlorenSinesj  he  altered  his  tone  towards  them,  like- 
wife,  and  treated  them  with  far  lefi  complaifance  than  be  btd 
done  in  his  diftreds.  His  army  was  commanded  by  Ahrc  An- 
tonio Colonpa^  who  took  Concordia  by  ftorm,  and  at  the  end 
of  December  b^Geged  ASrandola.  This  fiege  at  firft  was  cv* 
ried  on  under  great  difEculties;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  151 1,  notwithfianding  the  bit^ernefs  of  the  feafon,  his 
'  faoline&,  impatient  at  the  flownefs  of  the  operatipns,  left 
Bolognat  smdf  attended  by  three  cardinals,  he  went  in  perfoo 
to  his  army  before  Mirandola^  and  took  upon  himfelf  th£ 
-  command  of  it.  He  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  a  little  church 
expofed  to  all  the  fire  of  the  garrifon,  and  he  was  all  day  long 
on  horfeback,  or  in  the  trenches,  animating  or  punifhioghis 
men,  and  forwarding  their  operations.  The  garrifon,  which 
was  commanded  by  Trivuhd^  made  a  noble  refiftancef  but 
Che  town  was  defended  by  the  widow  of  Lodovico,  count  of 
Mirandola^  who  had  been  dead  but  about  eight  months,  and 
of  the  houfe  of  Triulza.  The  French  king  had  given  orden 
torifque  every  thing  for  the  relief  of  Aftrandolai  bujt  Cto- 
moni  having  a  difference  with  the  Trivuhi  family,  inftead  of 
fuccouring  the  bcfieged,  retired  to  Milan^  and  a  fevere  froft 
coming  on,  both  the  citadel  and  town  were  furrendered  by 
capitulation  to  his  holinefs.  This  event  funk  the  credit  of 
the  French  arms  in  Italy^  and  drew  fuch  reproaches  from  all 
quarters  upon  Chaumont y  th^  he  fell  into  a  fever  and  died, 
A  fecret  treaty,  all  this  while,  was  going  on  between  the  pope 
and  the  emperor.  The  latter  found  he  was  to  have  no  more 
money  from  France.^  and  that  he  might  obtain  a  great  deal 
from  England^  and  therefore  he  refolved  to  detach  himfdf 
from  Lewis.  He  demanded,  as  the  price  of  his  new  alliance 
^    with  the  pope,  to  be  put  into  pofleflion  of  Modendy  which 
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the  pope,  who  was  afraid  it  would  be  taken  by  the  French, 
agreed  to,  that  he  might  have  the  more  leifure  to  profecute 
his  war  in  the  Ferrarefe.     But  the  French  had  now  ktiX  Progrefi  tf 
frcfli  troops,  into //^/k>  under  the  command  of  the  famous /i&f  French 
Gafton  de  Foix^  the  Trivulzes^  and  other  able  generals,  who,  in  Italy, 
for  fome  time,  carried  every  thing  before  them  like  a  torrent. 
Their  fuccefs  produced  a  peace  between  the  emperof  and 
the  Venetians^  and  the  ambafladors  of  both  ftrongly  follicited 
the  pope  to  relax  in  the  affair  of  Ferrara ;  but  his  holinefs 
refufed  to  give  them  the  hearing  if  they  even  mentioned  it;  .     ;» 

upon  which  the  bifliopof  G«r//z  abruptly  left  his  court.  Four 
days  after  his  departure,  the  pope  perceiving  his  danger  froni 
the  conquefts  of  the  French  in  Italy,  which  cncreafed  every, 
day,  employed  the  hi  (hop  of  Murray,  who  was  ambaflador 
from  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  to  treat  with  the  French  general* 
about  an  accommodation;  but  this  was  fo  far  from  being, 
effefled,  that  the  French  obliged  his  holinefs  himfelf  to  aban- 
don Bologna,  and,  after  driving  the  ecclefiaftic  and  Venetian 
armies  out  of  that  city,  they  took  and  demoliQied  the  citadeL] 
This,  together  with  fome  untowardly  accidents  which  hap^ 
pened  about  the  fame  time,  greatly  mortified  his  holinei^, 
who  was  obliged  to  return  to  Rome;  and  now  faw  himfelf 
h  danger  of  lofmg  both  his  conquefts  and  reputation.  His 
diftrefs  was  increafed  upon  hearing  that  a  general  council 
had  been  indided,  and  that  he  himfelf  was  fummoped  to  ap- 
pear before  it.  The  bi(hop  of  Murray  continued  ftiU  to  aft  . 
as  mediator  between  all  parties;  and  the  bifliop  ofGoritz  had  ^,  ^^i^d^ 
returned  by  him  a  plan  of  an  accommodation,  upon  the  foot-^'^"* 
ing^that  had  been  propofed  by  the  pope.himfelf;  but  the 
bi&op  of  ^2^rrtf/8  endeavours  were  ineffedual.  When  he 
returned  to  the  pope,  he  found  him  fo  much  embarrafled, 
that  he  could  bring  Goritz  no  fatisfactory  anfwer.  Upon* 
this  Maximilian  and  Lewis  rcfolved  immediately  to  affem- 
ble  the  general  council. 

The  Florentines  were  at  this  junflure  neither  feared,  truft-  Thecitmi 
^i  nor  hated,  by  any  power;    but,  by  means  of  their  neu- o7^Pi& 
trality,  they  had  repaired  their  finances.     They  had  no  rezhn prefc/ed* 
^0  be  pieafed  with  the  pope,  and  vaft  difficulties  occurred 
about  the  place  where  the  council  was  to  be  held.  The  French 
king  named  Pija,   becaufe  it  was  fubjeft  to  the  Florentines ; ' 
a  people  whom,  he  faid,  he  could  ttuft.    This  was  a  tender' 
point  for  the  Florentines,    They  durft  not,  on  the  one  hand, 
difobligc  his  moft  Chriftlan  majefty;  and,  on  the  other,  they 
were  UQder  fome  difficulties  as  co  the  legality  of  any  council 
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that  was  held  without  the  pope's  confcnt,  and  againfi  Kiswitf.' 
The  queftion  was  propofed  in  a  council  of  one  hundred  anji 
fifty  citizens,  where  the  matter  was  debated,  and  the-  FrencS^ 
king^s  requeft  agreed  to j  but  with  fo  much  cautioa  and  fe^ 
crecy,  chat  neither  the  pope  nor  the  cardinals  knew  of  their 
refolution. 
tnconftancy      Aft£R  ^the  French  bad  taken  Bologna^  it  was  plain,  that,. 
rftbe        had  they  pleafed,  they  might  have  made  tliemfelvcs  matters  of 
French      Rome  and  the  Ecclefiaftical  State.     The  pope  had  now  nof 
^•^-  -       dependence  but  upon  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  ScotlanL 
and  the  dread  which  the  French  king  was  under  from  £nglan£ 
Every  one  knows  the  vanhy  and  amWtion  of  Nenry  VIII. 
yifho  at  this  time^erited  the  epithet  vA\\ch  ho  and  his  fuc«^ 
ceflbrs  have  ever  after*  ufcd,  tliat  *'  of  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
or,  more  properly,  the  papal  poyver;  by  renewing  his  inftances" 
*    with  the  French  king'  not  to  purfue  his  conquefls  in  Itafyi 
Perhaps  Lewis^  at  the  fim.e  time,  K^d  fome  religiou^  panlci 
on  his  mind  j  but,  be  that  as  it  willi.  it  is  certain  that  2l\\ Eu- 
rope was  amazed  at  the  fudden  turn  of  His  fentiments  in  favour 
of  the  pope.     He  prohibited  all  rejoicings  for  taking  BoUgnaf 
aind  the  other  rapid  fucceffes  of  his  army.     He  exhorted  Bm- 
tivogUo^,  whom  he  had  reffored  to  the  government  of  BolopMt 
to  l^have  dutifully  towards  his  hplinefs;  and  he  even  offered' 
to  a(k  pardon,  if  he  had  offended  the  head  of  the  church. 
Thofe  (ubmiflions,  inftead  of  mollifying  the  pope,  ferved  but 
,        '      tp  revive  his  haugbtiaefs  and  ftubbornnefs.     Lewis  had  gone 
(b  far  as  to  draw  his  army  ofF  towards  Tujcany  and  the  Mila- 
nefe  y  and  had  declared  to  the  Scatch  ambafiador,  that  there 
was  fcarce  any  thing  he  would  not  do,  that  he  might  be  re- 
coiKiled  to  the  holy  father*  -  The  pope  took  him  at  his  word  j 
and,  amongft  qiher  very  hard  terms  required,  of  the  duke  of 
Ferrara^  he  demanded  that  he  fliould  deliver  gp  all  the  towns 
he  held  in  the  Romagna.     Lewis  agreed  to  all ;    but  his  com* 
pliance  ferved  only  to  make  his  holinefs  rife  in  his  demands, 
till  the  patience. of  ZVw/ii  was  wbrn  out;  fo  that  he  declared 
Bentivpglip  and  the  Bolognefe  Co  be  under  his  own  proteflion^ 
'    and  fent  a  ftrong  body  of  troops  to  their  defence.     The  ir- 
refolution  of  Lewisy  with  the  poverty  and  ambition  o^ MoxU 
milian,  and  the  reduced  power  pf  the  Venetians^  again  difcofl- 
cferted  the  affairsof //tf^^;  fo  that  there  was  not  a  potentate 
there  who  could  truft  another;  but  the  pope  was  the  only 
gairier.     Defpifing  the  fmalJ  number  of  cardinals  who  had 
iet  their  names  to  the  indidHonof  the  general  council  ztPtfi^ 
Ke  indicted  another  at  the  city  of  KorfUf  which  was  to  fit  the 
firftof  May,  151 2,    Butr  though,  as  wfr  have  feen,  he  was 
jergetually  rifing  in  his  deniahds,  he  ftill  employed  the  Scoub 
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imt>afiador  in  the  negociation  he  had  begun  with  Lewis ;  tmi 
Bt  the  iame  time  he  endeavoured  to  flrengthen  {iimr4plf  by  an 
alliance  with  the  Venetians  and  Spaniards  i  but,  above  all,  he 
fought  to  recover  the  friendffiip  of  the  Florentines.    ^ 

Keing  confcious  of  the  caufes  of  offence  he  had  given  f  ^  p|q. 
them,  he  was  afraid  they  might  call  in  tht  Frenth  to  theii;  rentincs 
affiftance  againft  the  5/^««^,  for  tl^c  recovery  o(  Monte  Pul- recs^aer 
cianiy  which  lay  near  the  frontier  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate*  Monte 
foftead  therefore  of  garrifohing  that  place,  both  he  and  P^e-  Pukiamw 
trued,  who  was  under  the  fame  apprehenfions,  but  was  obliged 
to  p(roceed  with  more  caution,  joined  in  a  negociation  for 
Ibrming  a  defenfive  league  between  the  Florentines  and  the 
Sienneffy  and  for  reftbring  Monte  Pulciano  to  the  former.     At 
lad,  after  conquering  many  difficulties,  Simonetta^  who  aided 
on  this  occafion  as  agent  from  the  pope,  fucceeded  in  bringing 
Aoui  a  league  for  twenty-five  years  between  the  two  ftatcs : 
upon  which  Monte  Pulciano,  being  previbufly  confirmed-ih  all 
its  ancient   privileges,  returned  to  the  fubje^ion  of  the  Fl9^ 
rentines.     This  accommodation  was  of  great  fervice  to  the 
pope.    The  Venetians,  this  fummer,  had  defeated  the  FrenA 
and  Germans^  and  recovered  great  part  of  their  territory, 
iewis  afcribed  their  fuccefs  to  the  poverfy  and  backwardncfsof 
Maximilian  ;  and' the  latter  fiVft  grew  cold  in  the  affair  of  the 
Council  of  Pija,  and  afterwarcjs  required  that  it  fhould  be 
moved  to  fome  other  place.     Difficulties  multiplying  upoa 
Lewis,  and  being  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  England,  he  like- 
wife  was  difpofed  towards  an  accommodation ;  but  his  holi- 
flefs  refufed,to  give  ear  to  any  propofal  of  that  kind,  i^nlieis  he 
difowned'the  fchifmaticaj,  council,,  as  he  called  it,  convoked 
^^'Pifo,  and  reftbred  J5^/«?^»^  to  tlie  holy  fee.     Lewis  would 
have  been  tradable  on  the  firft  head ;  but  declared  that  he 
woutd  defend  Bologna  as  flrenuouflyas  he  would  do  Paris* 
TKe  pope's  obftinacy  Was  prompted  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic^ 
whofe  double  dealing  and  myflerious  politics  were  now  be- 
come proverbial  in  Eurjo^e,  .and  who  dreaded. an  union  between    . 
tlie  [>ope  and  L,ewis'. 

On  the  {iT&  of  S'eptemher,  th^  general  council  was  opened Ti^ /«jbi* 
^tPiJa,  where- the  inutinous.cardinalsj  who  all  of  them  lay«^^M»^ 
under  the  pope's  cenfures,  performed  feveral  confiftorial  a^ts,  ^if^ 
This  drew  the  "indignation  of  his  holinefs  upon  the  Florentines^ 
who'had'beefl  fo* lately  obliged  tochim  ;  and  he  laid  them  un- 
^^er  an  interdicSi,  ^as  befng  favourers  of  the  fchifmaticat  con- 
venticle at  Pi/a,     To  terrify  them  the  more,  he  made  the 
cardinal  de  Medici,  legate  of  Petugia,  legate  of  Bologna  like- 
Wile.    Thofe  proceedings  of  the  popcy  with  the  vifible  cold- 
;  Jitfs  of  t\\e  French  king  in  fupporiing  the  council  of  Pifa,  gave 
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fo  great  concern  to  the  Florentines^  that,  they  oppofed  tbtl 
farther  proceedings  of  the  council  and  the  fchifmatical  car- 
dinals.    But  the  intrigues  of  the  Medici  family  and  its  friends 
in  Florence^  began  now  to  appear  by  their  eiFeds.    ^oderm 
the  gonfalonier,  and  his  brother  the  cardinal  oiVoltcrra^  aded 
as  arbitrarily  in  the  government  as  the  Medici  had  ever  done. 
The  public  council  of  the  people  was,  indeed,  the  fupreme 
authority ;  but  it  was  under  his  diredion  or  influence :  and  the 
Florentines  were  too  quick-fighted  a  people  not  to  perceivcy 
that,  though  the  forms  of  a  popular  conftitution  were  pre- 
fcrved,  thefplritof  itmightbecxtinguiflied.  The  gonfalonier 
and  his  brother  continued  to  be  avowed  friends  to  th€  French 
king ;  and  many  Of  t^e  Florentines,  though  olherwffe  averfe 
to  the  Medici  family,  began,  on  that  account,  to  talk  lefs  dif- 
refpeftfully  of  it  than"  they  had  done  before.     The  cardinal 
ComduQ  of  jg  Medici  was  young,  adive^  polite,  generous,   and  politic, 
thecardi'  beyond  moft  men  of  his  age.     He  had  exadt  intelligence  oi 
~?:^.      all  that  pafl'ed  in  Florence,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Media,     difpofitions  of  the  public.     Inftead  of  attaching  himfelf,  as  a 
man  of  genius  inferior  to  his  would  have  done,  to  tte  old 
approved  friends  of  his  family,  he  exteilded  his  benevolence, 
purfe,  and  patronage,  to  all  the  Florentines,  and  equally  a- 
refled  the  enemies,  as  the  friends,  of  his  family.    His  credit  at 
the  court  of  Rame  gave  him  many  opportunities  of  fervinjf 
them  ;  and  in  a  fliort  time  the  minds  of  the  Florentines  be-* 
came  wonderfully  difpofed  in  his  favour.    His  party  was  in" 
creafed  by  the  neceffities  of  many  noblemen,  who,  after  ruin- 
ing themfelves  by  extravagance,  had  recourfe  to  his  finances ,' 
and  the  papal  interdifl,  under  which  the  city  lay,  difpofed  all 
who  were  religioufly,  or  rather  fuperftitioufly,  inclined,  X^  fa- 
vour him,  that  the  interdid  might  be  taken  off  through  bis 
intereft.    Thofe  who  were  averfe  tohim,  were  over-awed  by 
his  power  as  legate  oi  Bologna  \  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
partizans  of  the  Medici  family  now  appeared  in  Florence  aS 
openly  as  ever. 
Appeal  of      NoTWiTHSTANDii^G  all  this,  the  republic  ftill  maintainca 
the  Flo-     its  own  dignity,  even  in  oppofition  to  the  pope,  and  appealed 
rcntines,    from  bis  interdifl  to  a  holy  council  of  the  univerfal  church. 
upon  being  In  confequence  of  tWs  appeal,  they  adled  as  if  they  had  bceii 
interdi&ed.  under  no  interdiS,  and  obliged  the  priefts  to  perform  divine 
fcrviccs  in  the  churches.    While  matters  were  in  this  fitua- 
tion,  the  pope,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  the  Venetians,  en- 
tered into  a  league  for  fecuring  Italy  againft  all  foreigners,  by 
which  the  infolence  of  pope  Julius  grew'  greater  than  ever. 
In  a  public  confiftory,  where  he  appeared  in  great  form  and 
fplendpur,  he  degraded  the  contumacious  cardinals  who  had 
.  ,  opened 
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cf^ened  the  council  of  Pifa.    After  this,  he  folicited  Ferdinand 
to  haften  the  inarch  of  the  troopa  ftipulated  by  the  late  treaty  ^  ' 
and  by  their  aififtance  he  propofed,  if  all  other  means  (hould 
fail,  to  reflbre  the  Jdedici  family  to  its  pov<rer  in  Florence. 

The  impctuofuy  of  the  pope  injured  the  family  he  wanted  f^^  Med:* 
to  ferve.  Its  moderate  friends  could  n6t  bear  the  thoughts  ci  offojid4 
of  being  tinder  a  papal  government ;  and  the  republic  not  only 
made  preparations  for  defending  itfelf,  but  raifed  a  bank  or 
fund  oiit  of  the  incomes  of  the;  ecclefiaftics,  which  was  not  to 
be  expended^  but  reftored  to  the  original  proprietors,  unlefs 
they  were  attacked  by  the  pope;  This,  however^  met  with 
great  oppoCtion  ;  but  when  the  grand  council  ailembled,  the 
gonfalonier  made  a  long  fpeech,  inveighing  againft  the  pope 
and  the  Medici  family ;  which  had  fuch  weight,  that  the  law 
at  laft  pafTed. 

The  flames  of  war  ihuft  now  have  broken  odt  in  Tufcany^  lUfuccefi 
had  it  not  been  for  the  prudence  of  Pando^o  Peitrucci,  who  0/  jhe 
rtmonftrated  to  his  holinefs^  that  the  PUrentines  could  only  be  Pifart 
driven  into  connections  with  France^  that  they  might  defend  tounciL 
themfelves,  in  cafe  of  an  attack ^  in  their  own  coiintry )  that 
they  were  by  no  means  difpofed  in  favour  of  the  French  king  5 
that  they  had  been  forced^  contrary  to  their  own  fentiments^ 
tD  ferve  him  in  a  few  immaterial  points ;  and  that  the  popd 
would  much  better  come  to  his  end  by  treating  them  with 
forbearance,  and  by  endeavouring  to  recover  Boldgna^  where 
he  would  meet  with  little  refiftance.  PetruccVs  advice,  tho^ 
known  to  proceed  from  interefted  motives,  was  followed ;  and 
it  fooh  appeared,  that  the  difpodtioii  of  the  Florentines  did 
not  by  any  means  lead  them  to  provoke  his  holinefs.  The 
fchifmatical  cardinals,  who  had  only  fent  their  proxies  to  thd 
council  of  Pifa^  hearing  of  their  being  degraded  ^nd  excom* 
municated  by  the  pope,  ftopt  at  5.  Domino^  from  whence  the 
two  Spanijh  cardinals  repaired  to  Lucca ;  but  the  three  French 
cardinals,  together  with  the  bifhops  of  that  natiofn,  proceeded 
t6  Pifa  under  th^  guard  of  three  hundred  French  lances,  com- 
manded by  Foix^  who  were  to  refide  at  Pifa  during  the  fcffion 
of  the  council.  The  Florentines  had  not  been  informed  of 
the deilination  of  thofe  troops  till  they  were  upon  their  march; 
and,  partly  from  refentment,  partly  through  prudential  confi- 
derations^  (hey  refolved  to  prohibit  their  admiflion  into  Pifa* 
They  refpe£lfuUy  gave  their  reafons  for  this  prohibition  to  the 
French  king^  as  well  as  his  cardinals  ;  but  the  cardinal  of  St. 
Malo^  who  w^s  at  their  head,  prefuming  on  the  great  power 
of  Levns^  fecretly  ordered  the  troops  to  proceed.  Lewisy  on 
the  other  hand,  had  promifed  to  the  Florentines  that  they, 
fhould  not  proceed :  upon  which  the  republic  fent  Francefco 
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Vett9ri  ^  certify  to  the  cardinal  of  Sl  MaUy  that  they  would 

(Jlppofe,  with  force  of  arms,  the  entrance  of  any  troops  into 

the  Ptfan.     At  the  fame  time  they  ordered  the  chief  Pifansj 

who  were  fufpeded  of  favouring  the  French^  to  be  fent  to 

Florence^  and  quartered  a  body  of  troops  in  the  neigUnurhood 

of  Pifa.  This  alienation  of  the  Florentines  from  ihcFrencb  inte- 

reft,  and  the  cardinal's  being  obliged  to  countermand  the  march 

•  of  the  troops,  gave  fucb  pleafure  to  the  pope,  that  he  for 

fome  time  fufpended  the  interdi£l  that  he  bad  laid  upon  Pifa 

The  pope     and  Florence*    But  the  Florentines  gave  hioi  ftill  more  Cah&zn^ 

reconcile  J    tial  proofs  bow  much  they  difliked  the  council  oi  Pi/a,  by 

/0 /^^  Flo- laying  the  members  of  it,  who  repaired  to  that  city,  under 

ren tines,    every  poffible  mortification.    They  wei*  not  even  treated  in 

the  ftreets  with  common  decency  i  and  the  higher  and  more 

difinterefted  their  pretexts  of  meeting  were,  the  more  they 

were  ridiculed  and  blamed  for  proflituting  the  names  of  reli- 

fion  and  virtue  to  the  purpofes  of  intereft  and  ambition. 
)ven  the  clergy  of  the  church  oi  Pifa  locked  up  the  doors  of 
their  cathedral,  and  refufed  to  give  the  members  entrance  ioto 
it,  or  to  lend  their  affiftance  towards  the  ceremonies  required 
for  opening  the  feffion.  The  members  complained  to  the 
Florentine  magiftracy,  who  ordered  that  theyCbould  be  admit* 
ted  into  the  church,  and  have  the  ufe  of  its  furniture ;  but  refufed 
to  oblige  the  clergy  to  affift  at  any  religious  worihip.  Thoft 
refolutions,  as  Guicciardin  '  rightly  obferves,  were  inconfifieBt 
with  each  other ;  but  were  owing  to  the  divifions  tl^at  pre- 
vailed amongft  the  Florentines  themfelves  5  for  parties  were  fo 
equal!/  ballanced,  that  no  queiiion  could  be  carried  clearly 
either  for  iht French  or  the  papal  interefl,  by  which  both  were 
difobliged.  An  accident  freed  the  Pifans  from  the  council ; 
for  a  quarrel  happening  between  a  few  French  foldiers  and  the 
townfmen,  in  which  fome  were  wounded  on  both  fides,  the 
members  of  the  council  adjourned  it  to  Milan^  where  they 
were  received,  if  poffible,  with  more  deteftation  than  they 
had  been  at  Pifa, 
Mercenary  The  parfimony  of  Lewis ^  and  the  po\'erty  of  Maximiliaity 
difpofitton  ftill  continued  to  divide  Ital^n,  The  pope  and  the  king  of 
of  the  Spain,  endeavoured  to  efFeft  an  alliance  between  Maxinttlm 
Swjls.  and  the  Fenetians  ;  but  Lewis j  after  various  deliberations,  fixed 
Maximilian  in  his  intereft  with  money,  and  promifed  to  take 
into  h?s  fervice  a  body  of  Swifs.  This  people  began  now  to 
lofe  their  cflcem  in  Europe^  through  their  mercenary  difpofi- 
tion.  They  openly  ofFered  themfelves  for  fale  to  the  beft 
bidder  J  and,  the  liberality  of  the  pontiff  prevailing  over  the 
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ptrfimony  6f  Lewts^  they  refolved  to  invade  the  AlElaneft. 
The  wifer  part  of  the  French  council  advifed  Lewis  by  all 
means  to  make  the  Swifi  his  friends,  which  he  might  have 
done  at  the  expence  of  ten  thoufand  ducats ;  but  he  negleded 
it.  The  Swifi^  befdre  they  began  their  expedition,  fent  a 
mefTage  to  Venice^  informing  the  ienate^  that  they  intended  to 
drive  the  French  out  of  My^  and  aifift  that  republic,  demand* 
log  a  fupply  of  proviHons,  a  train. of  artillery,  and  five  bun* 
dred  horfe,  of  all  which  they  were  deftitute  in  their  own 
country  ;  and  the  Venetian  fenate  readily  granted  their  rer 
queft.  Lewis  had  npt  forefeen  this.  He  had  depended  upon 
die  advanced  fcafon  of  the  year,  the  inability  of  the  Swifs  by 
tbemfelves  to  invade  any  country,  the  good  ftate  of  the  Mi» 
knefi  fortifications,  and  the  bravery  of  his  troops.  Varefe 
was  the  place  of  the  Swifs  rendezvous ;  and  from  thence  they 
fent  a  defiance  to  Gaftm  de  Fgix^  the  French  governor  of  Mikn^ 
who^  being  weak  in  infantry,  was  obliged  to  keep  on  the  de- 
feniive,  and  pofted  hiirifelf  atX/^^^a.  The  &wifs  advanced 
to  GaUra^  where  de  Foix  offered  them  battle.  The  Swifs^ 
expecting  reinforcements,  declined  it ;  but  Toon  after,  their 
army  amounting  to  fixteen  thoufand  men,  they  obliged  the 
French  to  retire  to  the  city  of  Milan. 

LEWtS^  being  now  fenfible  of  his  error  in  not  retaining  Divifions 
tW  Swifs  in  his  pay,  ordered  de  Foix  to  offer  them  what-  in  Flo- 
ever  money  they  required,  if  they  would  difcontinue  the  in-  rence. 
vafion ;  but,  though  mercenary,  they  were  juft  to  their  en- 
gagements. The  pope,  however,  and  the  Venetians^  negleSed 
to  fupport  them,  either  by  fending  them  money,  or  making  a 
diverfion  in  their  favour.  This  breach  of  contrail  made  the 
Swifs  offer,  after  they  came  within  two  miles  of  Milan^  to 
return  to  tb^ir  own  country,  if  de  Foix  would  advance  them 
the  money  of  which  they  had  been  difappoiiited  by  their  allies, 
which  was  refufcd  them.  Lewis^  perceiving  the  imminent 
danger  of  Milan^  how  made  his  utmoft  efforts  for  preferying 
that  city,  as  well  as  Bologna,  His  chief  dependence  in  ItaTy 
lay  on  the  Florentines^  whofe  country  was  fituated  between 
X£lan  and  the  Romagna,  Lewis^  therefore,  iniifted  upon  their 
employing  the  whole  of  their  force  in  his  favour,  without 
ilipulating  any  certain  number,  and  for  their  fecuring  all  the 
avenues  in  their  country  by  which  the  enemy  could  penetrate 
into  the  Romagna*  The  Florentines  were  divided  on  this 
occafion.  A  great  parry  amongft  them  was  againfl  extending 
their  engagements  with  fo  faithTefs  and  ungrateful  a  people,  as 
t^t  French  had  always  proved  tbemfelves  to  be  towards  i%- 
rence.  They  reprefented,  that  they  had  fulfilled  all  their  fli- 
pulations  widi  Frante -^^^iod  that  the  only  v?ay  to  make  them-  , 
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felyes  refpeSable  in  Italy  was  to  maintaiti  a  neutrality,  WBlch 

would  acquire  to  them  the  good-wilt  of  the  Vmetiam^  the 

pope,  and  the  catholic  king,  beiides  faving  themfelves  vaft 

'     iums  of  money. 

^^The^onfa-      SODERlNIy  the  gonfatenicT  for  life,  whoffj  power  in 

lonierfidei  tfcc  ftatc  fell  little  (hort  of  that  of  a  perpetual  didator,  had 

AMith  tht    no  other  dependence,  for  defending  himfelf  againft  his  enc- 

French.      njics,  who  wcte  powerful  and  numerous,  but  the  frieiidflilp  of 

Lewis^  for  whom  ht  always  was  a  ftrenuous  advocate.    On 

this  occafion,  he  repriefcmfed  the  caufe  o^  France  ^s  being  that 

of  the  Florentines ;  and  that,  if  the  pope,  the  Venetiansy  and 

the  catholic  king  fliould  prevail,  they  would  turn  their  arms 

againft  their  republic,  and   fubvert  its  independency.     He 

likewife  infifted  upon  the  ferviccs  iht  French  had  in  paft  timw 

performed  for-  the  FUrentims,     All  his  arguments,  however, 

were  inefiisflual,  becaufe  of  his  notorious  attachment  to  Frsmcj 

for  bringing  his  countrymen  to  any  decifive  refolution ;  and 

Guicciardin  the  hiftorian,  who  was  then  dodor  of  lawsj  tho' 

'  no  more  than  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  was  by  them  fent 

ambaflador  to  the  catholic  king,  or,  as  he  is  called,  the  king 

of  Arragon  \  but,  by  his  owti  account^  with  no  very  healing 

overtures. 

In  the  mean  while^  the  French^  who  knew  the  neceffitics 

of  the  Sw//}  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan^  refufed  to  comei 

to  any  accommodation  with  them ;   and,  notwithftanding  all 

ketreat  of  their  menaces,   of  which  they  were  very  liberal,  they  broke 

#i&^Swifs    up  their  camp,  and  fet  out  for  their  own  country,  without 

/rfl«  Italy,  regard  to  the  remonfl ranees  of  the  pope  and  the  Fenetians. 

Upoq  their  departure,  the  pope's  troops  and  thofc  of  Spain 

entered  the  RomagftOy  where  all  the  places  belonging  to  th6 

duke  of  Fh-rara^  excepting  the  fort  of  Geniyolo^  Surrendered 

to  them  without  refiftance ;  but  that  fort  was  likewife  takenj 

after  a  brave  defence,  by  afiault^  in  which  the  garrifon  was 

cut  in  pieces.     A  fevr  hours  after,  the  duke  oiFerrara  retook 

it,  and^  in  revenge^  put  all  the  Spaniards  within  it  to  the 

fword. 

War  in         The  city  of /iw^A?  was  the  rendezvous  for  the  armies  of 

Italy  cott';  Spain  and  the  holy  fee,  which  were  now  veryftrong.    Fahrids 

tinues.        Colonna  commanded  the  Spaniards^  under  the  viceroy  of  JVtf- 

ples ;  as  did  the  cardinal  de  Medici  the  pope's  forces,  though 

without  any  military  defignation.     Their  great  objed  was  io 

retake  Bologna^  which  they  accordingly  invefted,  fo  as  to  prc-» 

vent  the  French  from  throwing  any  fuccours  into  it.     Fakicut 

Colonna  had  the  command  of  the  liege  ;  but  it  was  carried  on 

in  a  moftaukward  dilatory  manner,  the  befiegerfr  being  every 

hour  under  apprehenfions  of  ah  attack  from  the  FrenA.    Car* 
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dbal  deMeMci  was  Iceen  For  forwarding  th^  operations  againfl 
the  city,  and  was  diftruAful  of  the  Spaniards^  on  account  of 
their  king's  known  infidelity^  He  was  farther  ftimulated  by 
the  daily  re{xroache8  and  meilages  be  received  from  the  pope, 
whofe  fanguine  temper  rendered  him  iaipatient.  The  viccn 
roy  of  Naf let  took  it  amifs,  that  aii  ejcclefiaftic,  as  the  car^ 
dijtal  was,  (hould  preflime  to  di&ate  in  military  operations ; 
but  Navarray  a  Spamjb  general,  to  whom  he  paid  great  de« 
ference,  rcprefented  to  him  fo  effectually  the  (bame  of  a  longer 
ina<£tivity,  that  at  laft  the  fiege  was  pu(hed  with  tolerable  vit 
gpur.  XJpon  this,  the  befieged  demanded  affiftancb  from 
Foixy  who  accordingly  came  to  their  relief,  and  raifed  the 
iiege  pn  the  nineteenth  day  after  it  was  undertaken ;  but  Br^f- 
da  and  Bergamo^  in  the  mesjn  time,  were  taken  by  the  Fene^. 
tians.  De  Foifc^  however,  after  providing  for  the  fecurity  of 
Bohgna^  marched  with  incredible  expedition  againft  the  Vene- 
tians^ and  defeating  their  army,  he  befieged  and  utookBr^f- 
doi  where  be  put  about  eight  thoufand  Venetians  to  the  fword, 
amoi^ft  whom  were  maiqr  officers  and  perfons  of  great  dif-. 
tin^ion.  The  other  towns,  which  had  been  retaken  by  the 
Vemthm  hi  Lombardy^' (oWow^  the  fate  of  Brefcia.  De Fsm 
then  marched  againft  the  confederate  army,  .which  remained 
fiill  in  the  B$lognefi.  But  the  French  king  at  this  time  was 
un4er  great  perplexities,  arifing  from  his  uncertainty  as  to  the 
difpoiition  of  Maximilian^  and  the  war  that  had  juft  broken 
9Ujt  between  bim  and  the  king  of  England.  After  various  ne* 
gdmtions,  be  had  reafon  to  fuff>eA  that  Maximilian  was  re^^ 
iblved  to  detach  himfelf  from  his  alliance,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  replace  the  German  troops  in  his  pay  by  an  equal  number  of 
Swifs.  At  the  fame  time  be  applied  to  the  pope  for  a  peace ; 
but  was  anfwered,  that  be  was  to  expert  none,  unlefs  be  gave 
up  Bologna  and  Ferrara  to  the  holy  fee. 

Under  thofe  difficulties,  Lewis  applied  to  the  Florentines.  CoUnefs 
He .  endeavoured  to  perfuade  them  to  join  in  an  expedition  betiuteti 
againil  the  Romagna ;    but  fo  great  was  the  public  hatred  /^^Fk>rcn- 
towards  the  gonfalonier,  thitz  Neapolitan  ambaflador  was  pub-  *i^"  ^^ 
lickly  careffed  at  Florence^  and  all  the  anfwers  Lewis  received  F^enche 
to  his  applications  were  general  and  dilatory.     The  term  of 
his  engagements  with  the  Florentines  was  now  almoft  expired, 
and  he  prefled  for  a  renewal  of  them.     He  even  oiFered  to  be 
at  all  the  expence  of  the  war ;  but  the  Florentines  not  only 
continued  to  temporize,  but  publickly  fent  a  minifter  to  the 
court  of  S^/w.     The  pope  did  not  fail  to  encourage  ihiscold- 
nefs  in  the  Florentines  towards  the  French.     He  took  off  his 
iiUerdi6is  from  their  city ;  and  fent  Giovanni  Gozzadim\  a  Bo- 
Ifgnefe^  and  one  of  the  clerks  of  (hp  apoilolif:  chamber,  as 
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hisimicio,  to  Fhnme.    Lttvisy  upon  this,  dKm^t  he  couM 
have  no  dependence  m  Jiafyhmt  tipon  the  ftrength  of  his  own 
arms,  and  ordered  sie  Foix  to  give  the  enemy  hattle  in  the  Bth- 
lognefe^  and,  if  he  (hould  fucceed,   to  march  againft  Rome 
itfelf.     To  palliate  fo  irreligious  a  war,  he  preterided  to  have 
on   his   fide  the    cooncil  of  P//Zr,    to  whofe  deputies  the 
towns  taken  from  the  pope  wdre  to  be  Surrendered.     To  give 
weight  to  his  orders,  de  F$ix  received  from  Franci  a  grfcat  re- 
inforcement of  troops,    confifting  of  five  thoufand  German 
foot,  five  thoufand  Gafcam^  eight  thoufand  Italians  and  French^ 
and  fixteen  hundred  lances,  including  two  hundred  Miktnefi 
gentlemen.    This  army  was  to  be  joined  hy  one  hundred  men 
at  arms,  one  hundred  light  horfe,  and  a  numerous  train  of 
artillery,  under  the  duke  of  Ferrara. 
Siepe  and      ^^  FOIXy  though  a  ydung  man,  and  naturally  impe- 
hattle  of    taous,  had  great  experience,  and'  tAtA  with  vaft  caution. 
Ravenna.  He  advanced  to  the  B^ognefe^  Where  the  confederate  army 
was  encamped.    It  was  inferior  to  his  in  numbers  ;  but  they 
every  day  expeAed  a  reir>forcement  of  fix  thoufand  Swifs^ 
which  would  render  them  fuperior.    Being  upon  the  defenfive, 
they  made  fo  good  a  choice  of  their  ground,  that  the  Frimh 
could  not  attack  them  without  vaft  difedvantage;  and  die 
catholic  king  advifed  his  generals,  and  thofe  of  tnepope,  by 
all  means  to  avoid  a  battle,  becaufe  he  every  da)r  expa£bd 
that  the  /V^;?^^  king  would  recal  his  army  out  of  Italy  to  de- 
fehd  himfelf  again^  the  Engiijfh,    After  various  motions  on 
both  fides,  the  c^oniederates  retired  under  the  walls  6f  Imkf 
where  the  Fremh  durii*  not  attack  them.     De  Forx^  thkt  be 
might  throw  bis  enemies  o(F  their  guard,  aifii'ded  to  l^d  a 
hfc  of  pkafure  and  gallantry ;   bet  at  laft,  after  obtaining 
feme  flight  advantages,  the  two  armies  encamped  within  can- 
non {hot  of  each  other,  without  either  daring  to  begin  an 
attack.     Tn  the  meiin  while,\^^;r/W/rtf»  concluded  a  trUce 
with  the  VenetiattSy  which  mad^  Leuns  reiterate  bis  orders  toi 
de  Foix  for  giving  the  enemy  battle.     De  F^ixioxxvA  that  to 
be  impradicable,  and  therefore  he  undertook  the  fiege  of  Ra^ 
venna^  in  hopes  of  drawing  the  confederates  from  their  ad- 
vvantageous  fituaiion  to  the  relief  of  that  city.     The  place 
was  ftrong,  both  by  art  and  nature,  and  defended  by  Antem 
Colonna,  who  folemnly  engaged  the  confiederated ^generals  to 
attempt  to  raife  the  fiege.     De  Fdx  found  himfelf  under  great 
difficulties.     His  army  was  ftraitened  for  provifions,  theF^^- 
tian  fleet  having  blocked  up  the  mouth  of  the  Po^  fo  that  he 
*     could  receive  no  fupplies  hom  ihe  Ferrarefe.     Thofe  difad- 
vantages  occafioned  his  making  a  vigorous,  though  incdnfi* 
derate,  attack,  upon  the  place,  in  which  he  was  repulfedwith 

great 
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gieat  Io(ff.    The  inhabitants,  however,  were  (b  much  daunt- 
ed, that  they  entered  into  a  (ecret  negociation  with  him 
about  a  furrendej: ;  but,  while  it  was  in  dependence,  the  con- 
federated generals,  that  they  might  keep  their  faith  with  Cd« 
lomuiy  advanced  to  raife  the  liege.    Upon  this,  de  Foixy  with- 
out hefltation,  drew  off  his  artillery,  and  refolved  to  give  the 
enemy  battle.     Guicciardin  has  given  us  the  fpeech  faid  to 
have  been  made  by  de  Foixj  on  this  occafion ;  but  with  fmall 
appearance  of  its  tfeing  genuine,  the  whole  of  it  confiding  of 
paflages  from  the  ancients  on  the  like  occafions.    The  num- 
bers of  both  armies  were  nearly  equal,  by  the  reinforcements 
the  confederates  had  received  \  and  the  battle  was  the  moft 
confiderable  of  any  that  had  been  fought  in  Italy  for  fome 
hundreds  of  years :  but  the  French  artillery  was  much  better 
fupplied  than  that  of  the  confederates,  who,  after  an  obftinate 
difpute,  were  defeated.  The  Spanijh  infantry,  however,  having 
performed  amazing  a^  of  valour,  prepared  to  retire  in  good 
order,  and  with  the  countenance  of  conquerors.     This  pro- 
voked de  Foiacj  and  he  attacked  them  with  a  body  of  cavalry, 
but  was  himfelf  killed;  fo  that  the  Spaniards  marched  off  in  Foix  i/'/A 
a  kind  of  triiimph,  while  moft  of  their  confederates  were  ed, 
either  killed  or  taken  prifoners.    It  is  thought  that  about  fix- 
feein   thouiand  men,   four  thoufand.  of  whool  were  French^ 
periflied  in  this  battle,  which  is  called  that  o{  Ravenna. 

Xh£  Fi^reniines,  all  this  while,  affcded  an  exa<9  neutra-  7%e 
lity,  and  proteSed  fuch  of  the  fugitives  as  took  flight  through  French /«- 
their  dominions.     After  the  battle,  the  French^  enraged  by  ^^c/^  «5f- 
the  lofs  of  their  general,  took  Ravenna  by  florm,  and  treated  <^^^^^  '« 
it  in  a  mpft  barbarous  manner.    After  that,  moft  of  the  cities  ^^^Y* 
of  the  Ronnignft  furrendered  to  them ;  but  the  citadels  of  porlr 
^t\i  Imola  YiAdi  out.     Notwithflanding  this  Oiew  of  fuccefs, 
the  French  army  was  ruined  by  the  lofs  of  their  gene'ral,  who 
was  fucQseded  in  his  command  by  PaliJ[fe\  but,  though  an 
officer  of  great  merit,. he  was  both  ignorant  of,  and  unable  to 
execute,  the  fchemes  of  de  Fgix.     When  the  news  of  the  de- 
feat of  Ravenna  came  to  Rome^  many  of  the  cardinals,  and 
the  other  ecclefiaftics,  earneftly, applied  to  the  pope,  to  incline 
binx  to  peace,  as  they  thought  it  certain  that  the  vidorious 
army  would  march  dire£Uy  to  R^me^  and  be  joined  by  moft  of 
the  great  lords  of  the  Romagnq,     Biit  yulio  de  Medici^  a  Spu- 
rious branch  of  the  Medici  family,  was  fent  by  his  brother 
the  cardinal,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of 
Rtwenna^  to  inform  the  pope  of  the  true  fituation  of  affairs. 
By  his  report,  as  well  as  by  the  reprefentations  of  the  Spanijh 
and  Venetian  ambaffadors,    it  appeared,  that  the  lofs  of  the 
confederates,   however  confiderable,   was  eafily  reparable^ 
£e4  that 
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th^t  tht  Swifs  were  on  the  point  of  declaring  for  thel  confer 
deracy ;  and  that,  in  any  event,  the  pope,  in  cafe  Rome  was 
attacked,  or,  even  taken,  might  retire  to  Venice^  or  to  Napks> 
Nt9ficia-        JULIUS  continued,  as  ufual,  long  doubtful  as  to  the 
fionsfor     couife  he  fliould  hold;  *  but  at  laft  he  told  the  cardinals  that 
feact.         he  inclined  to  peace,  and  deiired  them  to  employ  the  media- 
tion of  the  Florentines  for  that  purpofe.    His  holtneis,   how- 
ever, refufed  to  acquaint  them  with  the  particular  terms  he 
was  willing:  to  accept  of;    and  though  he  had  ordered  his 
gallies  at  Civita  Vecchia  to  attend  him  at  lUmej  that  he  might 
hiake  his  efcape  from  thence,  yet  he  fecretly  made  difpofi- 
tions  for  continuing  the  war.     jEvcry  day  convinced  him  of 
the  weaknefs  of  the  French^  whofe  generals  were  divided 
amongft  themfelves,  and  whofe  king  was  -undetermined  and 
irrefolute.     The  duke  of  Vrbino^  nephew  to  the  pope,  tho' 
he  had  till  then  favoured  the  French^  was  fo  fenfible  of  their 
weaknefs,  that  he  now  ofiered  to  join  his  uncle  with  two 
hundred  men  at  arms,  and  four  thoufand  foot;  and  the Swifs 
were  fo  exafperated  againfl:  the  French  kw^^  that  they  refufed 
to  fuffer  his  minifter  to  be  prefcnt  at  their  deliberations.  The 
confideration  of   all  this  difpofed  Lewis  to  treat  with  the 
pontiff,  and  privately  to  offer,  as  preliminaries  to  the  treaty, 
to  agree  that  Bohgna  fhould  be  reftored  to  the  holy  fee ;  and 
that  Alfonfo  d}Efie^  duke  of  Ferrara^  fliould  rcfign  to  his 
holinefs  the  towns  he  held  in  the  Remagna^  and  pay  him  the 
accuftomed  tribute,  and'  that  he  would  abolifli  the  council 
that  had  been  fummoned  at  Pifa,    AH  he  demanded  in  return 
was  a  peace  ;    that  the  duk6  of  Ferrara  fliould  be  abfolvcd 
from  his  ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  and  reftored  to  his  ancient 
rights   and   privileges,    and   the  Bentivogtio  family  to  their 
private  eftates ;    and  that  the  cardinals  who  had  adhered  to 
the  Pi/an  council,  fhould  be  retnftated  in  their  dignities. 
infidelity  of     Though  thofe  terms  were  much  better  than  the  pope 
the  f ope.     could  have  expetfted  from  a  vidorious  enemy,  yet  he  knew 
the  condition  of  iht  French  fo  well,  that  he  fecretly  rcfolvcd  to 
pay  no  regard  to  them.    The  ftate  of  his  afiairs,  however, 
led  him  to  temporize,  and  he  figned  the  articles  that  had 
been  offered  hiAi  on  the  part  of  Lewis.    Immediately  after 
this  he  fent  for  the  Spanijb  and  Venetian  ambaffadors,  and  de- 
fired  them  to  acquaint  their  mailers,  that  he  had  no  manner 
pf  intern  ion  to  pay  any  regard  to  what  he  had  figned,  and 
that  all  he  deiigned  was  to  lull  the  French  king  afleep.    It 
foon  appeared  how  juftly  his  holinefs  had  taken  bis  mtzbiT^s* 
The  Swifs  were  again  in  motion,  and  Lewis  was  obliged  to 
recal  Polijfe  from  the  Romagna.     This  delivered,  the  pope 
from  his  i^TUi^^  and  he  foon  got  the  better  of  all  his  oppo* 
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vents  in  the  R&magHa  and  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  where 
the  friends  of  France  deferted  her,  after  teceiving  from  her 
vaft  fums  of  money. 

On  the  third  oi  May  15 1 2,  his  hdlinefs  in  perfon  opened     A.  D, 
iatLateran  council^  which  was  declared  to  be  hofy  and  law-     15 12. 
full  :and  was  caUed  in  oppofitiou  to  that  of  Pifa,     So  grofs  Th€  Lace-* 
on  aflFront  offered  to  Lewis  put  him  in  a  rage,  and  he  again  ran  coun- 
oiiefedPaliJi  to  point  his  march  tOMiZfds  Rome.    He  {oon"^ofeved^ 
perceived  that  this. proceeding  would  only  ferve  to  make  all 
the  re^ft  of  Eurofu  his  enemies ;   and  PaliJ/e  was  ordered  to 
Hop  in  the  Rama^na,  till  the  event  of  a  negociatton  for  a 
definitive  treaty,  that  had  been  opened  at  Florence  upon,  the 
footing  of  the  prelim iniaries,  fhould  be  known.     Thither 
Lewis  fent  the  prefident  of  Grenoble^  with  full  powers  to  put 
the  finiihing  hand  to  fuch  a  treaty ;   but  that  Was  not  now 
in  his  option.    The  cardinal  of  Tork^  ambaflador  from  Eng^ 
laneL^  had,  by  his  matter's  order,  declared  for  the  pope  and  his 
allies.     Maximilian  had  ratified  the  truce  with  the  Venetians  j 
and  the  Catholic  king  was  preparing  to  fend  Gonfaho  with 
an  army  againft  the  French^  for  the  lecurity  of  Naples,    The 
pope,  moved  by  thole  and  other  encouraging  appearances, 
icjeded  the  form  of  the  treaty  that  was  prd'cnted  to  .him  on 
tbe  part  of  France^  though  agreeable  to  the  preliminaries  he 
himfelf  had  figned;  but  he  pretended  to  do  it  by  the  advice 
of  the  college  of  cardinals^  and   particularly  the  minifters  of 
England  and  &painy  and  after  a  ibiemn  debate  in  the  con^ 
fiftory.  • 

The  cardinal  ^  Medici  was  all  th'ts  while  prifoner.at  Mi-  The  carJi^ 
lan^  where  he  was  treated  with  the  higheft  honours  and  fe-  WdeMe- 
fpcS,  as  if  he  had  been  a  conqueror  inftead  of  a  captive  j  but  dici  a  pri-^ 
the  pope,  to  fliew  how  little  he  valued  the  French  king,  pub-^*^^  ^' 
liihed  a  ixionitory,  requiring  hijn,  under  ecclcfiaftieal  penal- "^"^"' 
ties,  to  releafe  the  cardinal.     He  plDceeded  farther.     He  fent  , 

ie  Medici  a  power  to  abfolve  from  cenfures,  all  foldlers  who 
would  promife  np  longer  to  bear -arms  againft  the  church, 
and  to  grant  Chrifiian  burial  to  all  the  dead.  The  eiFe(9: 
which  thofe  indu)geni:ies  had  was  incredible,  and  the  French 
troops  flocked  in  fuch  numbers  to  the  cardinal  for  abfolutions, 
that  clerks  were  wanting  for  expediting  the  patents  of  abfo- 
lution.  This  daring  infult  on  a  crowned  head  left  the  mem- 
'>cra  of  the  council  of  Pifa  nothing  to  expert  but  contempt 
and  danger  to  their  own  perfons.  They  were  every  where 
treated  as  members  of  a  fchifmatical  conventicle,,  and  the 
French  fubje6b  and  foldiers  ^xprefied  the  higheft  veneration 
for  cardinal  de  Medici^  as  being  the  true  apoftolical  legate. 
trwis  was  obliged  t»  put  up  with  all  thofe  afiFropts^  being 

forced 
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forced  to  rccal  part  of  his  troops  from  Itafy  to  defetid  UiB« 
fclf  againft  the  Englijb,    At  the  time  the  battle  of  Ravenna 
was  fought,  the  term  of  his  league  with  the  Florentines  was 
almoft  expired ;   but  the  reputation  bis  arms  acquired  by  that 
battle,  prevailed  with  the  Fknntines  to  reotw  it  for  five  yeait, 
he  obliging  himfelf  to  employ  fix  hundred  lances  in  their  de* 
fence,  if  attacked ;   while  the  Florentines  Engaged  to  defend 
his  Italian  dominions,  in  the  like  cafe,  with  four  hundred 
men  at  arms.     The  Florentines^  however,  were  fo  cautious 
as  to  except  out  of  this  treaty  the  town  of  Cotignola^  upon 
which  tbe  iioly  fee  had  fome  claims^ 
IrruptTon        ^^"^  ^^®  peacfe  oi  Italy  was  now  more  than  ever  in  dan- 
c/  the        S^^*     ^^^  Swifs  had  conceived  fiich  a  hatred  towards  th^ 
Swifs  itttfi   French  king,  that  they  enltfted  under  the  pope  s  banners,  foe 
Italy.         ^  Rhenijh  florin  a  man  %  in  fuch  numbers,  that  his  trea&fy 
was  infufBcient  to  fupply  the  enlifting  money,  inconfiderable 
;  as  it  was.     About  twenty  thoufand  of  them   aiTembied  at 

Conaj  and  the  emperor  granted  them  a  free  paffage  throi^h 
his  dominions.  The  French  under  Paliffi  were  in  no  coodi* 
tion  to  refift  them.  Being  furniihed  with  a  good  train  of  ar« 
tillery  by  the  Venetiansy  whofe  army  they  joined,  they  fell  di- 
rcftly  into  the  iIAVtf»^4  Paliffi  retiring  everywhere  before 
them,  ..and  lofing  poft  after  poft.  The  French  Yi^A  now  no 
hopes  but  in  being  able  to  defend  fome  of  their  capital  towns 
and  cities,  and  in  tbe  Swutfi  difbanding:  themfelves  for  want 
of  pay,  in  which  the  pope  w^s  very  backward.  The.i%r^»- 
tir.es^  oft  the  rcquifition  of  Letuisj  had"  fent  three  bundled 
men  at  .arms  ta  Lomhardy^  of  whom  one  hundred  wene  put 
into  garrifon  at  Brefiia;  andanother  hundred  at  Bergamo^  and , 
the  reft  in  the  different  towns  in  tht  Afilanefsr,  in  .which  the 
French^  amounting  not  to  above  ten  thoufand  men,  their 
German  mercenaries  included,  fhut  thanfelves  up ;  but  ail  of 
a  fudden  Mascimilian  ocdaed  his  fubjeds,  who  mofttof  them 
were  Tirolefe^  to  leave  the  French  ferv ice,. which  tbey.duL 
^Paliffe  then  defpaired  of  being  able  any  longer  to  defend  the 
Milanefe.  Cremona  and  Bergamo  revolted  from  the  Freneh, 
and  were  received  in  the  name  of  Maximilian  Sforauiy  the  &sa 
of  Lewis  the  Mser,  Palijfe  was  not  able,  for  want' of  money, 
to  pay  his  troops,  even  to  guard  the  plflage  of  the  y/dU^  ;  ib 
4hat  in^a  few  ^lays  all  the  open  country  of  the  duchy  of  Mi" 
Ian  was  evacuated  by  the  French^  who  now  fhut  themfehres 
up  \n  the  cafUes  and  fortified  places. 

During  the  itumult  of  this  retreat,  the  cardinal  ie  Me* 
did  was  put  under  a  guard,,  which  was  to  carry  him  into 
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franei;  but  happily  for  him,  he  was  refcued  on  the  road  hy  Efiape  of 
a  Venetian  nobleman,  while  the  French  were  beat  out  of  Pa-  the  cardim 
via  with  lofs.    .The  fame  of  the  conqueft  of  A^lan  reaching  nal  de 
Smfferlandy  the  Swifi  poured  into  Lomhardy  in  greater  num«  Medici. 
bers  than  ever  to  fight  in  the  caufe  of  the  holy  league,  as  the 
pope's  confederacy  was  called.    The  cities  of  Parma  and  Pia^^ 
ienza  voluntarily  fubmitted   to  the  pope.     The  Swifs  took 
poffiiffion  of  Locarno ;  the  Gri/ons  laid  hold  of  the  Valteline  and 
Cbiavenna^  as  the  Venetians  did  of  fucb  places  as  lay  moft 
convenient  for  them.     Fregofi^  one  of  the  exiled  Genoefe^ 
but  then  in  the  Venetian  fervice,  with  a  body.of  horfe  and 
foot,  expelled  all  the  French  out  of  Genoa j  of  which  he  was 
cbofen  doge.     All  the  Romagna  declared  for  the  holy  league  $ 
and  the  duke  of  Urbino,  at  the  head  of  the  pope's  troops^ 
expelled  Bentivogiio^  and  his  party  out  of  Bologna^  while  his 
holinefs    profecuted  them  with  ecclefiaftical  cenfures,   and 
threatened  to  lay  under  an  interdi£t  any  place  that  fhouid 
receive  them.     As  to  the^  citizens,  Wh^  had  always  exprefled 
an  implacable  hatred  to  the  papal  -government,  he  fleeced 
and  treated  them  with  the  utmoft  fe verity  ;  and  it  was  thought    * 
that,  had  not  death  prevented  him,  henntendcd  to  have  de^  .  . 
molilhed  their  city.   Thus  (he  papal  power,  by  the  obftinacy, 
the  policy,  the  courage,  the  diffimulatton,  and  the  abilities 
of  one  old  man,  was  ralfed  from  a  low  date  to  the  hlgheft 
pitch  of  power  it  had  ever  known«  ' 

The  pope  had  now  only  Jifonfi  {TEjle  duke  of  Ferrara^  The  pofe 
to  reduce ;  and  towards  him, he  behaved  with  his  ufual  mix-  recovers 
ture  of  obftinacy  and  dtffimulation.  The  duke  was  beloved  Bologna, 
for  his  many  noble  noble  quail tks.  '  He  was  a  near  relation 
to  the  Catholic  king,  who  began  with  fome  jealoufy  to  be^* 
bold  the  aggrandizement  of  the  church  ;  and  he  was  highly 
befriended  by  the  Coldnncts.  "  His  holit!te6  durft  not  refufe 
fuch  powerful  fuitors  in  the  duke's  favour.  He  granted 
him  a  fafeguard  to  and  from  Rfime^  and  behaved  to  him  with 
civility ;  but  after  various  conferences,  he  preffcd  the  duke  to 
exchange  Ferrara  for  Aftu  The  duke  obftinately  rejedingi 
thispcopofal,  his  hotrnefs  would  have  put  him  under  arrell, 
had  he  not  been  favoured  by  the  Colonna  family,  who  lay 
under  the  higheft  obligations  to  him,  and  who  forced  his 
way  through  the  pope's  guards,  by  which  he  reached  his  own 
dofttinions  by  (ca. 

But  the  Florentines  were  the  greateft  eye-fores  to  his  ho-  He  deceives 
lincfs.    He  could  not  bear  the  haughty  independency  they  the  Flo- 
maintained  ;  and  theailiftance  they  had  lately  given  to  France^  rentines, 
marked  them  out  as  objeSs  of  his  vengeance.     His  minifter, 
the  cardinal  of  Sion^  and  the  Venetian  general  Baglioni,  had 
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feTemnly  engaged  for  the  fafe  fcturn  Of  one  hundf^d  and  twenfy 
>,.  ,  Florentine  men  at  arms,  and  ftxty  light  borfe,  who  ferved  in 
the  French  army,  to  lufcany*  Thefe  were  commanded  bf 
Luca  Savello^  while  the  remaindert  under  Francejco  Torelky 
were  in  garrifon  at  Brefcia%  but  in  defiance  of  all^  faith  and 
honour,  while  thofe  few  Florenthfs  were  lying  tiear  Cremruti 
they  were  furrcunded  by  two  thouftind  of  the  pope's  and  the 
Venetian  infantry,  who  plundered  and  di(armed  them;  and 
though  Nic9lo  Capponiy  the  Fl^tenUne  ambaflador,  had  ob^ 
tained  a  pafa  from  the  f4me  cardinal,  and  had  retired  to.Ctf* 
falCervagioy  y^t  he  infixed  ,upon  the  marquis  ti  AhntfmiH 
delivering  him  up  as  a  priibner.  The  French^  however,  wot 
ftill  in  pofleffion  of  Brefciay  Cr^im,  LignagOy  the  caftles  o( 
Milariy  Genoti,  and  Cremonoy  and  fome  other  fortrefles  is  tb« 
Milanefi^  all  which  they  were  enabled  to  keep,  not  fo  much 
by  their  own  ftrength,  as  through  the  jealoudes  which  began 
Dow  to  prevail  amongft  the  parties  of  the  holy  league,  and 
Which  were  affifled  by  the  infolence  and  avarice  of  the  Svifi 
favoured  by  the  pope. 
^ho  atplf  ^^^  Fiorentinesy  at  this  time,  were  in  a  difagreeable  fitua- 
fotbekinz^^^^*  Their  neutrality  had  left  them  no  friends,  and  the 
^ Spain.  ^^^  management  of  the  i^r/wA  cfxpofed  them  to  thercfcnt- 
ment  of  the  pope..  They  had,  therefore,  nothing  totraft  ta 
but  the  moderatbn  with  which  they  had  aded  during  the  late 
war,  by  which  they  had  withdrawn  their  countenance  from 
^  the  cotincii  of  Ptfj^  harboured  the  Spaniards  znd  Niapp^tm 
after  the  battle  oi  RavennOy  and  performed  other  good  offices 
to  his  Catholic  majefty,  who  had,  ii^  perfon,  thanked  their 
ambaf&dor,  and  offered  them  his  frieoidfhrp,  provided  they 
would  withdraw  their  affiftance  from  Jientiv^glioy  and  fornoally 
difavow  the  Plfan  conventicle.  The  diflentions  that  prevailed 
in  Florenciy  prevented  the  government  from  coming  to  any 
nefolution ;  and  thus,  in  fa6t^  they  gratuitoufly  obTenred  a 
neutrality,  for  which  they  might  have  been  paid  by  his  Ca- 
tholic majefty. 
Congre/i^  SODERINIy  the  gdnfalohier,  ftill  maintained  his  power 
Mantua,  (n  Florence  \  and  it  was  the  intcreft  of  the  pope  to  divcft 
him  of  it,  and  to  fubftitute  the  Medici  family  in.  his  room. 
A  congrefs  was  appointed  at  MantuOy  by  the  members  of  the 
holy  league,  at  which  the  bifhop  of  Gorit%  was  to  affift  on 
the  part  of  the  emperor.  The  pope  fent  his  datary,  Loreim 
Pucciy  a  Florentincy  to  Florencey  on  pretence  of  inviting  that 
ftate  to  join  in  the  league,  and  iri  the  expences  of  the  war 
againft  France ;  but  his  real  defign  was  to  form  intrigua  in 
favour  of  the  Aledici  family.  The  Florentines  would  have  fur- 
jaiflied  money  to  the  league,  but  declined  to  enter  ipto  a  war 
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agSiinft  tti'c  French  king ;  and  when  they  called  upon  'MaxlinU 
Han  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  them,  he  ih  a  manner 
laughed  at  them ;  but  oflFered,  if  they  woifld-  -advance  hini 
forty  thoufand  ducats,  to  take  their  part  agatnft  the  pope,  if 
he  ftould  attack  them.  The  Florentines  would  haVe  advanced 
the  money,  had  there  been  the  leaft  appearance  oi  their  be- 
mg  benefited  by  it ;  and  their  divifions  made  them  negleil  ' 
to  tak^  any  tneans  for  th^ir  fafety,  either  by  difcipiintng 
their  own  troops,  or  by^hiring  others.  In  the  mfean  while^ 
liit  SpaHiJh  ztmy  in  the  Boiognefi  mutinying  for  want  of  pay, 
part  of  them  fell  into  Tufcany^  which  gave  a  frefll  alarm  to 
tt^t  Florentines^  who  were  in  no  condition  to  refift  them. 

The  fum  of  the  conferences,  at  the  congrefs  of  MtrntiiHi  tj^y  return 
turned  upon  the  reinSating  Mtixtmilian  Sfori^  in  the  duchy  ^//^^  j^e* 
of  Milan,  and  forming  a  confederacy  of  all  ih^  Italian  ftates  ^{ci  family 
to  clear  Italy  of  foreigners.     This  naturally  brought 'under  r^Flo 
the  deliberation  of  the  congrcfe  the  ftate  of  Florence,  which  rence  re- 
was  governed  by  an  avowed  friend  and  part izan  of  the  French, /ohtedM* 
Julian  de  Medici,  as  agent  for  hi^  own  family,  and  Bernardo 
de  Bihienna,  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  remonftrated  upon  the 
praflicability  of  reftoring  the  Medici  to  Florence,  whofe  beft 
feldiers  were  either  difperfed  in  Lombardy,  or  (hut  up  in  Bref- 
cia,^  This  defign  was  communicated    to   Vitiorio  Soderini, 
brother  to  the  gonfalonier,  whom  the  Florentines  had  fent  to 
take  care  of  their  intereft  at  the  congress,  and  who  informed 
his  principals  of  their  danger.     Goritz,  at  the  fame  time,  ac- 
quainted Soderini  that  the  viceroy  of  Naples  was  to  march  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  to  oblige  the  Florentines  to  readmit  the 
Medici;   but  that  they  might  fttll  avert  the  danger,  by  grati- 
fying the  emperor,  and  making  a  handfome  prefent  to  the 
viceroy.     Soderini  had  no  commiffion  to  tre^t  on  thofe  mat- 
ters; and  no  application  of  any  kind  being  made  to  the  vice- 
roy, the  congrefs  broke  up,  after  refolving  that  the  expedition 
againft  Florence  ihould  take  place. 

For  this  purpofe,  cardinal  de  Medici  was  declared  legate  of(j2fejafe 
a8  Tttfcany,  and  jvas  impowered  by  the  pope,  to  order  all  the  ^Flo- 
foldiers  of  the  ecclefiaftical  Itate  to  attend  and  affift  him,  rence  i>- 
vvhile  the  viceroy,  who  had  appeafed  the  mutiny  of  his  army,  n;aded. 
returned  to  the  Bolognefe,  and  put  it  in  motion  againft  Florence. 
This  expedition  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  fome  of  the  ' 
neighbouring  powers,  and   particularly  the  duke  of  Urhino, 
'♦ho  in  defiance  of  the  pope's  orders,  and  the  nioft  earned: 
rcprefentations  of  the  Medici,  refufed  to  fuffer  the  troops  un- 
^f  his  command  to  march,  or  to  lend  the  Spaniards  any  af- 
"ftance.    The  viceroy  however  proceeded;  but  after  he  had 
entered  the  Florentine  territories,  he  was  met  by  ambafladors 
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,        fmol  that  fiate,  who  reprefented  to  him  the  moderate  and 
friendly  behaviour  of  the  Florentines  cowards  the  catholic  king 
during  the  late  war,  and  dcfired  to  know  what  his  demaods 
were. 
infrudence     Thb  viccroy  frankly  anfwcrcd,  that  the  confederated  fiates 
'  5^^^5  P^^  of  Italy  could  not  be  eafy,  while  they  faw  at  the  head  of  the 
rentincs.    jpi^gf^im  government  a  man  inttreiy  in  the  interefi  of  the 
French^  who  had  'not  yet  given  over  thoughts  of  fubduing 
all  Italyi  and  that  his  mafter,  and  his  allies,  expeded  thej 
would  reftore  the  cardinal  de  Medici^  who  by  his  brother't 
death  was  how  become  the  head  of  that  family,  and  JuHau^ 
to  their  birthrights  in  Florence.    Notwithftanding  this  anfwe% 
the  viceroy  continued  his  march,  without  waiting  for  a  replf 
from  Florence^  where  every  thing  was  in  confufion.    The 
magiftrates  had  neither  generals  nor  troops  on  whomdic^ 
could  depend ;  and  all  they  could  do  was  to  order  their  am- 
baiTadors  to  throw  tbemfelves  at  the  feet  of  the  pope,  and  to 
endeavour  to  amufe  the  viceroy  by  making  bint  magnificeot 
offers.    The  pope  proved  inexorable  as.  ufual,  and  die  vice- 
roy, without  difcontinuing  his  marchj  came  within  fifteen 
miles  of  Florence.    He  then  fent  a  mefiage  to  the  Florentines^ 
demanding  that  the  gonfalonier  (hould  be  difmiiTed  from  his 
ofEce]  and  *'  that  the  Media  ^  fhould  enjoy  their  country, 
not  as  heads  of  the  government,  but  as  private  peribns,  liv* 
ing  under  fubje£iion  to  the  laws  and  to  the  magiftracy  in  all 
things,   conformably  to  the  other  citizens/'    In  all  other 
refpedb,  the  government  was  to  revert  to  its  former  order. 
Buonaccorji^  an  Italian  author,  fays,  that  the  viceroy  like- 
wife  required  the  Florentines  to  lend  him  one  hdndred  thou- 
fand  ducats,  which  they  obftmately  refufed  to  do. 
Irrefilu-''       The  feeming  moderation  of  the  viceroy  with  regard  to 
tion  of  the  the  Medici  and  the   gonfalonier,    divided    the  Florentimu 
Spaniards.  Some  were  for  fubmitting  to  the  terms ;  while  others  fug- 
gefted,  that  the  real  defign  of  the  viceroy  was  to  gain  admit- 
tance into  Florence^  at  the  head  of  hb  army,  'to  abolilh  the 
conditution,  and  to  re*eftablt(h  the  tyranny  of  the  Medid. 
They  obferved  at  the  fame  time,  that  a  little  firmneis  would 
difconcert  the  viceroy  fo  much,  that  he  would  be  obliged, 
for  want  of  money,  to  withdraw  bis  troops  from  Tujcanj» 
The  latter  counfel  therefore  took  place  j  and  it  waa  refolved 
to  fend   a  ftrong  garrifon,   under  Luca  Vitelli^  to  Prato^  to 
flop  the  viceroy's  progrefs.     This  ihew  of  refolution  ftartlcd 
him.     He  was  at  the  head  of  that   body  of  Spanijh  foot, 
-which,  to  their  immortal  honour,  had  retired  unbroken  from 
the  battle  of  Ravenna;  but  he  was  deftitute  both  of  money 
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lad  pooviiioas  for  their  fubfiAence*  and  bad  with  him  only  twd 
pieces  of  ordnance.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  he  ftopped 
\kon,  and  defired  the  FUrentinei  .to  confider  better  of  bis 
propofals. 

The  gonfalonier  convoked  the  great  •Council,  and  before  ^^^^^^ 
them  offered  tnunediately  torcfign  his  oiEcei  but  at  the  fame  entered  up^ 
tune  defcribed,  in  the  moft  earneft  terms,  the  improbabiiiry  on  and 
Df  their  preferviog  their  liberties,  if  the  Medici^    upon    any  defeated. 
pretext  whatfoever,  were  fuiFered  to  return  to  Florence.     Not- 
mthftanding  his  remonfirances,  the  council  came  to  a  refo- 
lution  to  re-admit  the  Medici  into  their  city  as  private  lub- 
ll^s,  but  to  fuffer  the  laft  extremity,  rather  than  remove  the 
gonfalonier  from  his  office,     This  refolucion  \M  the  viceroy 
under  vaft  difficulties;    and,   at  laft,  he  propoled  to   leave 
Tufcanj  without  iofifting  on  the  depo£tion  ot  the  gonfalonier, 
if  the  Florintirus  would  re-admit  the  Medici  as  private  citi- 
zeas,  and  pay  him  thirty  thoufand  ducats,  and  (ufFer  him  to 
draw  provifions  for   his*  army  from  Prato.     The  Florentine 
raagiftates   in  general  were  for  accepting  thole  terms,  and 
ambafladors  were  named  for  iignlng  the  treaty ;  but  the  gon- 
fadonier,  who   privately  oppo&d  all    accommodation, '  with- 
held their  difpatches  fo  long,  that  the  viceroy's  army  was,  in 
the  mean  time,  reduced  to   the  alternative  either  of  flarv-     » 
iftgor  taking  Praio,   ^They  brought  the  two  pieces  of  ord- 
nance before  its  walls';   but  one  of  them  burft  on  the  firlt^ 
di&harge.     The  Spaniards^  however,  ran  to  the  affault  with  „ 
fuck  intrepidity,    that,   mounting   the  walls,    the  garrilbn,  /^^^ 
which  had  been  levied  in  hafte,  and  was  equally  cowardly  as*'* 
undilciplined,  betook  themfelves  to  flight.     Their  behaviour 
gave  the  Spaniards  a  right  to   treat  the  place  as  taken  by 
ftorm ;  and  moft  horrible  fcenes  of  luft,  cruelty,  and  facri- 
legc  enfued.     The  Florentine  garrifon  threw  down  their  arms; 
aod  fome  writers  make  the  number  of  defencelefs  people  that 
perilhed  on  this  occafion,  to  amount  to  five  thoufand  men. 
Thofe  who  furvived  the  fword  were  made  prifoners;  but  the 
cardinal  de  Medici  faved  from  violation  the  women,  who 
took  refuge  in  the  great  church,  by  placing  a  guard  over 
tlicm.    After  Prato  was  taken,  the  Ptjloians^  without  with- 
drawing from  the  fubje£tipn  of  the  Florentines^  made  their 
peace  with  the  viceroy,  upon  engaging  to  fupply  his  army 
with  provifions. 

,  •  The  I06  of  Prato^  which  happened  on  the  laft  of  Augujij     j^^  jy^ 
1512,  created  prodigious  commotions  in /%r^»^f.     The  gon-      1512. 
falonier,  who  was  known  to  be  the  occafion  of  this  difaiter,  ne  Me- 
loft  all-his  credit,  and  with  that  all  his  courage.     Two  young  dicir^- 
fivblemcn,  PaulFmori  dux^- Jntorfrancefco  Albiziy  friends  lopredto 
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the  Midicu  held  a  confalcatxon  with  Julian  it  MedUii  iM 
others  of  that  party,  at  a  country  feat,  .where  they  were 
joined  hy  another  young  nohleman,  Bariokmeo  Vahriy  and 
they  reiolved  to  enter  the  palace  of  the  gonfalonier  with  an 
armed  band,  and  force  him  to  refign  bis  poff.  This  de- 
sign they  eafily  executed ;  meeting  with  no  reffiftance,  they 
ieized  the  gonfalonier  in  his  apartment^  threatened  to  kill 
him  if  he  cid  not  leave  the  palace*  which  he  immediately 
did,  on  the  confpirators  promising  that  his  life  fiiould  be  fafe. 
The  magiftrates  imipediately  were  afiembled,  and  required 
to  deprive  the  gonfalonier  of  his  office;  to  which  they  fub- 
mitted  with  great  reluctance.  Leaving  Florence^  the  gonfa- 
lonier intended  to  go  to  Rome;  but  receiving  intelligeiKe 
from  his  brother,  the  cardinal  of  Folterrai  that  the  pope, 
hearing  he  was  loaded  with  treafure,  intended  to  fei2X  him^ 
he  efcaped  by  fea  to  Ragufa. 
The  go*  1'h£  fettiement  of  the  ftate  of  Florence  became  now  the 
'utmment  great  objed  of  confideration  with  that  people.  But  they 
lie-wmo'  were  no  longer  mafters  of  their  own  affairs;  tho'  the  car<» 
delled.  dinal  de  Medici  for  fome  time  a£led  with  fo  much  feeming 
moderation,  that  the  lefs  confiderate  amongft  them  ftiif 
thought  themfelves  free.  The  iirft  ftep  the  magiftracy  made,- 
was  to  fend  ambafiadors  to  the  viceroy,  who  were  introduced 
.  to  hrm  by  the  intereft  of  the  cardinalV^  Medici.  They 
agreed  to  enter  as  parties  into  the  holy  league,  and  to  pay  td 
Maximilian  the  forty  thoufand  ducats  that  had  been  demand- 
ed from  them  by  the  bilhop  of  GoritZy  and  which  the  Medici 
family  had  promifed  (hould  be  paid  upon  their  being  reftored 
to  their  country.  The  viceroy  was  to  receive  for  his  own 
ufe  twenty  thoufand  ducats,  and  for  the  ufe  of  his  army 
eighty  thoufand,  of  which  one  moiety  was  to  be  paid 
immediately,  and  the  other  in  two  months,  he  engag- 
ing, on  the  firft  payment  being  made,  to  evacuate  the  do- 
minions 6f  Florence^  and  to  reftore  all  the  places  he  bad  taken 
from  that  republic.  Matters  were  next  compromifed  with  the 
catholic  king  upon  eafy  terms.  A  -mutual  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  them,  for  the  defence  of  each  others 
dominions  \n  Italy  \  and  the  Florentines  agreed  to  take  into 
their  pay  two  hundred  of  his  men  at  arms,  to  be  commanded 
by  the  marquis  della  Palude^  to  whom  the  cardinal  de  Afedici 
had  privately  promifed  the  command  of  the  Florentine  forces. 
As  to  the  affairs  of  the  Medici  family,  that  cardinal  conti- 
nued to  aiFed  great  moderation.  He  accepted  of  the  reditu- 
tion  of  himfelf^  his  family,  and  friends,  as  private  citizens,' 
but  referving  to  themfelves  a  power  of  redeeming  their  eftate^ 
that  had  been  confifcated,  by  repaying  the  money,  that  hai 
been  expended  in  purchafmg  pr  improving  themt 
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Containing  the  Hijkry  of  Florence,  after  Rejioratlon  of 
the  Houfe  of  Medici,  end  the  different  RevoluHons 
of  its  Government^  till  it  fell  to  the  Houfe  of  Lorrain. 

THE  Plorentinei  ,ohU\ntA  thofc  terms  through  the  policy  ^;>.^7^ 
^   of  the  Catholic  king,  who  difapproved  of  the  inordinate  the  Spa- 
ambition  and  violence  of  the  pope,  and  whofe  real  intention  niards. 
was  to  prefervc  the  liberties  of  the  Florntttnes.    His  viceroy  had 
orders  for  thatpurpofe;  but  the  cardinal  de  Medici  and  his  fa- 
mily had  far  different  viev^s :  they  knew  that  they  could  nor^ 
as  private  citizens,  be  fafe  in  their  own  country^  after  intro- 
ducing into  it  an  army  of  Spamards^  which  had  (bed  fo  much 
of  their  blood,  and  done  them  fo  ^much  damage.      They 
faw  that  a  fpirit  of  independency  ftili  prevailed  in  Florence^ 
where  a  majority  was  for  continuing  a  popular  government* 

The  Ptinrtntines  had  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  enafl  by  a  new  ^*  #^ 
law,  that  the  perpetuity  of  the  oflice  of  gonfalonier  ihould  ^^^"' 
be  abolifhed,  and  that  that  office  .{hould  be  held  only  for  ^^g^^,^ 
year:  that  all  thofc  citizens  who  had  gone  through  the  great  ^^^^^ 
offices  of  (late,  either  at  home  or  abroad^  (hould  be  added  to 
the  council  of  eighteen,  by  whom  the  moft  weighty  affairs 
of  the  republic  were  determined.     Thus,  all  who  had  borne 
the  office  of  gonfdonier,  who  had  been  of  the  balia,  or  em- 
ployed in  embaffies,  or  as  commiffioners  of  the  war,  were  added 
to  that  council,which  confequently  now  confifted  of  men  of  the 
greateft  experience  and  abilities  m  the  ftate.     Thofe  points 
being  fettled,  Bapiijia  Rid9lfi^  a  citizen  of  an  unexceptioiv^ 
able  character,,  was  cbofen  gonfalonier  for  the  enfuing  year,  .^  \/t^% 

Those  proceedings  by  no  means  fuited  the  views  of  the  .  'y. 
MeSci  family.     The  cardinal  attached  himfelf  to  the  young,  fjjg^gf^^ 
turbulent,  and  indigent  nobility,  who  were  at  that  time  very  ^^^  ^r 
numerous  in  Florence  \  and  not  only  the  divisions,  but  theptorence* 
neceffities  of  the  ftate  were  fo  great,  thatmoney  could  not 
beraifed  for  the  firft  payment  of  the  viceroy,  who,  in  daily 
expedation  ,of  it,  ftill  continued  with  his  army   in  Pt^ato. 
The  cardinal,  who  had  brought  over  to  his  intereft  fome  of 
the  Spanijh  general  officers,  reprefented  to  the  viceroy,  that 
the  delay  of  the  firft  payment  was  owing  to  the  French  in- 
tereft,  which  was  ftill  powerful  in   the  republic,  and  that 
there  was  a  defign  to  recal  and  reinftate  in  his  office  the  late 
gonfalonier.     His  arguments  had  fuch  weight,  that  he  pre- 
vailed with  the  viceroy  to  remain, neuter,  while  he  attempted 
to  execute  a  fcheme  for  overthrowing  the   newly  modelle>f 
form  of  the  Florentine  government.      All   of  a  fudden  be 
entered  Florence  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  Italian  offi- 
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cers  and  foUierSy  and  repaired  dif^£lly  to  the  houfes  of  !n9 
fViend^,  the  magiftfates  being  evet-awed  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Spantjh  army  from  making  any  refinance.    Next 
day  his  party,  with  Julian  de  Medici  at  its  head,  forced  tficir 
way  into  the  tbwn-houfe,  dnd  the  palace  of  the  Wagiftrates, 
where  they  feized  upon  all  the  public  pl^te,  withoat  regard  to 
the  gonfalonier  or  the  magiflrates^  who  were  obHgl^d  to  fubmit. 
The  people  were  then  fummoned  by  the  (bund  of  the  great 
bell  to  the  fquare  of  the  palace,  whiere  tht^  were  no  fooner 
aiTembled,  than  they  were  furroiinded  by  an  armed  force,  un- 
der the  diredfon  of  the  Medici  5ind  their  friends. 
New  alte-      Tho*  hoih  Guicciardiniy  zhi  Paul  JxfbiftSs  called  by  the 
ratktu  of  Italians  Gievid^  Wi'ote  at  the  time,  ind  tho*  the  foirner  was 
gtyv^rn*     prcfent  ot\  the  fpor,  and  one  of  the  chief  maglftritb  of /%• 
ment  take  ^^„ce^  yet  they  differ  its  to  the  particuUrs  of"  the  alteratioik 
flaci,         of  the  Florentine  '^xyy^rnmcnt  that  now  took  place*     Gvicd^ 
ardini  fays,  that  the  fapfemc  power  (which  was  the  Tame 
with  that  of  the  baHa)  was  lodged  in  fifty  ch«&en§,  who  were 
to  be  homtnaied  or  recommended   by  the  cardinal  or  h\k 
friends.     G iovio  (zysy  that  fifteen  perfons  were  created  with 
,  a  power  to:  t\c€t  fixty  other  citizens,  the  moft  diftinguiihcd 

for  their  attachment  to  the  Medici  family,  who  with  their 
eledlofs  were  to  form  a  (landing  council  for  the  government 
of  the  ftate.     Uf)oh  the  Whole,  ft  is  plain  that  the  FUrentifies 
'bt^ed  the  Ipfs  vf  their  liberties  to  their  own  divificms.    By  a 
decree  of  thfcir  Aipreme  afienxbly,  their  government,  was  re- 
duced to  the  form  'h  had  when  the  Medici  were  expelled  in 
1494 :  b\it  that  famiily  how  afiR(med  more  power  than  cvisr; 
a  military  gtiard  was  placed  at  their  pktaee,  and  they  diftifed 
all  thc.modeft  iappearances  of  their  forefathers. 
Tie  Spa-       The  viceroy,  receiving  his  firft  payment,  marched  to  Sref' 
nifli  1^/V^-  a'df,  which  was  then  bcfieged  by  the  Fenetians;  but  D'Jubignff 
rqy  'With'  the  /VmA  .gQvcrnor,  chofe  10  fui^render  it  to  the  Spamfigt- 
draws.      neral.     The  negoclations,  heart-burnings,  and  drfferenccs, 
that  afterwards  broke  out  amofigft  the  hietnbers  d^  the  holy 
league,  are  foreign  to  this  fart  of  dur  hiftory,  "which  con- 
cerns Tufctrny  aWrte.      The  pope's  vaft  projeds  fcemcd  to 
*grow  with  his  Tears.     He  refumed  hts  deftgns  againft  Fit- 
rara:  he  gave  il!&;irfWAV7«  thirty  thoufarid  ducats  for  his  in- 
.tereft  in  Srenna^  which  he  beftowed  upon  his  nephew,  the 
;dtike  of  Urbino :  he  demanded  CarfagmnOy   which,  duri/$ 
his   cbntcfls  with  the  duke  of /vrrtfr<7,  had  been  feized  ty 
the  Lucqutfe\  bnd  took  meafures  for  becoming  mafter  of  3/^ 
dena  and  Perugia.     In  fliort,  he  aded  up  to  the  charafter  be 
.atfefled,  that  of  being  the  deliverer  of  Italy  ffom  allforcigrt- 
ctsj  and  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  difpofcd  the 
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i!Sfi#)$  to  al^ft  hki  in  driving  tlsc  Spaniards  out  of  ifapks.     Be  t)eatb  of 
ms^  however.,  greatly  chagrined  at  feeing  the  independent /^/^Juli* 
pbwer  which  the  cardinal  de  Medici  haJ  a2ume4  la  FUrsna,  us. 
But  he  died  wliile  thedkatkig  the  above»  and  other  great 
de&gns,  on  the  cwemy-firfi  oi  Fthruar^^  I5<3' 

UeoN  the  entraiKe  of  the  cardinals,  who  were  in  nut^ber  ^hbis/uc^ 
twenty-iixve,  into  the  conclave^  fot  the  ele£tibn  of  a  new  (^eded  by 
pope,  it  Was  thought  that  tliey  would  have  iinpi:)fed  foiue  re-  '^^^^ w" 
flriClionaott  the  pnlitiBcal  power '«  but  though  they  began  *f.Y^* 
fuch  a  work,  th«  ^fsgn  Ip^as  foon  dropped ;  and  the  cardinal  ^^* 
de  Medici^  #ho  was  afterwards  fo  well  kno^n  by  the  name  of 
Leo  the  Ttkih^  which  he  aiiuined«  Was  untoidftoufly  chofen 
fx)pe.     He  entered  upon  his  pontiiikate  with  vail  advantaged. 
He  was  but  tbkty-fevi^D  years  of  age,  a  circumfiance  hardly 
ever  known  bellDre :  fae  liad  borne  his  misfortunes  with  won^ 
desM  nva^ratiofk,  and  bad  fitrfriounced  4faem  with  equal  ad- 
"dtefs :  he  ^qualledy  if  not  furpafled,  the  gre«ie&  of  his  fore- 
&thtrs  In  niunificefKe4  ia  the  love  6f  the  fine  aria,  and  in 
.  libertality  towards  ^eh  of  geiliusin  all  profeffions;  and  hil 
«)rldiie&  nhd  gobd«>natt»re  were  as  Gonfpicuous  as  his  other 
^eat  qualities.    Notwithftaiidine  all  that  has  been  laid,  fad 
waiat  the  bottom  void  of  all  rSigion  and  hoeour,  and  prt- 
istely  addified  to  the  {>ra6lice  of  almoft  every  vice  that  en-^ 
ten  itito  the  fatunan  cOihpcifition..    After  his  ^ledion,  which 
jiad  bteti  irhzproachably  regular^  and  free  from  all  fimoniacal 
p»ndices,  he  was  crowned  With  a  fplendoiu'  and  magnificence 
ID  Which  Rnue  had  beeti  for  many  year^  ^  ftranger,  the  ex- 
pences^yflus  cofonation^ay  aihountirtg  to  one  hundred  thou^* 
fand  (beats. 

LEO  -was  Indined  to  his  predecl?ifi»r'l  plati  bf  dtiving  all  lii^  cba- 
ibreignei^s  out  of  Italy;  and  for  many  reaions,  that^nay  htraaer^and 
&en  fn  the  courfe  of  this  hiflory,  he  was  far  from  beii\g  a/6/rVy.  . 
favtmrer  of  tiie  French  king,  who  was  making  new  difpofi- 
110118  for  mvading  MHah.  Leo^  after  his  acceflion  to  the  pon- 
itficstte,  contitmed  to  govern  Florence  ss  a  temporal  prince, 
and  kept  up  a  clofe  corre^KXidenoe  with  the  .famous  Machia- 
W,  the  Florentine  fecretary,  for  the  better  ttianagement  and 
^guUtion  x>f  that  ftate.  Under  fo  powerful  a  patronage,  it 
was  no  wonder  if  the  Florentines  renewed  their  claims  upon 
fietrA&anta  and  Mutrone^  which  Was  ftiU  detained  from 
tWm  by  the  Lucquefe.  The  latter,  atfirft,  threw  themfelves 
fbr  prKYtefiifon  upon  the  catholtck  king ;  but  they  foon  found 
themilelves  obliged  to  (ubmit  to  the  aibitration  of  the  pope, 
who  ordered  thetn  to  rcHore  the  places  in  queftion  to  the 
Fiorentirtes  ;  and  that  die  two  dates  Should  enter  into  a  per- 
peinal  .peace  and  confederacy  with  each  other.     %  the  va- 
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rious  revolutions  of  afFatr»  in  Itahy  Leo  was  obliged  to  change 
his  party  as  fuited  bis  intereft ;  but  be  nev«r  loft  fight  of  the 
aggrandizement  of  bis  own  fatnily.  He  raifed  LorenTu^  his 
^Ider  brother's  fon^  who  was  but  a  very  young  man,  to  the 
government  of  7%^^^^,  which  the  French  king  oiFcred  to 
guarantee  to  the  houfe  of  Medici^  provided  his  holinefs 
would  forego  his  engagements  with  the  emperor  and  the  icing 
of  Spain.  The  dcKgns  that  Leo  had  in' view  for  hb  brother 
Juliany  were  equally  great.  He  paid  the  emperor  forty  thou- 
fand  ducats  for  the  mortgage  ofAfodena^  which^  together  with 
Reggioy  PttrnMy  Pwcenza^  and  the  Ferrarefi^  when  an  oppor- 
tunity (hould  offer,  he  defigned  to .  make  Julian  ibvereign  of. 
At  the  fame,  time  his  holinels  procured  a  marriage  between 
Julian  and  Philibertat  fitter  to  the  duke  of  Savoy-y  and  to 
the  French  king  by  the  mother's  fide,  and  enabled  the  bride- 
groom to  fettle  upon  his  bride,t  as  a  dowry,-  one  hundred 
thoufand  ducats.  The  French  king  was  in  hopes,  diaC 
the  conclufion  of  this  match. ^ould  be  favourable  to  fab 
defigns  upon  the  MiUmefe  s  but  while  Leo  flattered  him  ia 
that  opinion,  he  was  concerting  meafures  for  defeating  then, ' 
A.  D.  by  entering  into  fecret  engagements  with  the  empctor,  the 
1515*  king  of  Sfcnn^  and  other  ftates.  Francis  L  who  was  not  above 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  poflefied.of  great  vivacity  and 
courage,  was  now  upon  the  throne  oi  Franc£y  and  prepar- 
ing to  march  to  Italy ;  which,  notwithAanding  alt  the  op- 
pofition  of  the  Swifs^  he  eiFe£ied  to  the  amazement 
of  all  Europe.  The  pope,  by  this  time,  bad  ordered  kis 
nephew  Lorenzo^  at  the  head  of  the  Florentine  army,  to  take 
the  field  and  march  into  Lombardy^  for  the  defence  of  Mihn^ 
his  brother  Julian  then  lying  ill  of  a  fever  at  Florence.  But 
Leo  had  no  apprehenfion  of  the  French  being  able  to  pals 
the  AlpSy  with  fo  little  lofs  as  they  had  fuftained:  and 
Palijfiy  who  commanded  their  van,  had  been  fo  wonder- 
fully rapid  in  his  motions,  as  to  furprife  and  take  prifoner 
Profpero  Cohnna^  the  ableft  and  moft  experienced  general 
in  Itafyy  and  the  peffon  on  whom  Leo  depended  the  moft  for 
^l  t  b  ^PP^fi^g  ^^  French.  His  capture  threw  Leo  into  a  kind  of 
und^ dt'  dtfpondency ;  and  he  fent  orders  to  Lorenzo^  who  was  ad- 
J'pQndency.  vanced  with  his  army  as  far  as  Modena^  to  flacken  his  march 
agalnft  the  French.  Lorenzo  took  that  opportunity  of  retak- 
ing the  caftle  of  Rubiera^  and  loitered  for  feme  time  in 
the  territories  of  Modena  and  Reggio ;  while  the  pope  fent 
a  trufty  agent  to  make  his   peace  with  the  French  king, 

•  whom  he  endeavoured  to  amufe  at  the  fime  time  by  enter- 
ing into  a  treaty  with  tim,   under  the  mediation  of  the  duke 

*  of  Savoy.     Giulian  dc  Medici  had  been  raifed  to  the  purple 
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hy  LiOi  though  his  birth  was  illegitimate,  and  was  on  this 
occanon  an  ufeful  counfellor  to  h\m^  by  preventing  him  from 
rcruriMf^  Modena  and  Reggk  to  the  duke  of  Ferrarg^  and 
Bohgna  to  Bentivoglio\  2^\  which  lie  was  inclined  to  do  to 
pleafe  the  French.  Iniiead  of  that,  GiuUan  perfuaded  him 
abfolutely  to  declare  againft  the  French  king,  though  he  had 
now  advanced  as  far  as  Vercelliy  and  had  takfen  Alejfandria^ 
the  key  of  the  duchy  of  Milan.  The  Swifs  were  all  this 
while  in  Italy ^  and  offered  themfelves  to  the  beft  bidders ;  but 
indifcriminately  plundered  friends  and  foes  when  money  could 
be  had.  Xhey  were  in  the  pay  of  the  holy  league;  but 
without  waiting  to  receive  it  regularly,  xhey  generally  brok^ 
open'  the  coffers  of  their  paymafteiv :  and  this  diforderly  be^ 
haviour  encouraged  the  French  king  to  endeavour  to  bring 
them  over  from  the  intereft  of  the  pope  and  the  king  of 
^mn.  ^Some  jdtfficulties  intervening  in  this  negociation, 
Francis  proceeded  to  the  conqueft  of  Mtlan,  which  he  eafily 
effeded ;  and  thereby  brought  the  Swi/s  into  his  terms.  But 
this  treaty,  by  the  arrival  of  a  frefli  body  of  rapacious  SwifSf 
was  broken  almoft  as  foon  as  made ;  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici^ 
whofe  army  confifted  of  feven  hundred  men  at  arms,  eight 
hundred  light  horfe,  and  four  thoufand  foot,  all  of  them 
Fl^rtntineSy  to  keep  the  Swifs  in  humour  with  the  pope,  had 
ai&fted  them  in  getting  provifiona. 

The  rtate  of  Lombardy  was  at  this  time  very  precarious ^/^^  ^ 
and  unfettled.  The  French  \i\ng  was  with  a  powerful  army  at  Lombaiw 
the  gates  of  Milan :  the  viceroy  of  Naples  lay  near  Piacenaui  dy. 
with  another  army:  Lorenzo  de  Medici  was  within  Piacenzny 
at  the  head  of  the  ecclefiaftical  and  Flor^niiTte  troops:  JU 
viano^  the  Venetian  general,  and  his  army,  were  in  the  Cre- 
monefe  to  affift  the /r^w^A  king;  and  an  array  of  thirty- five 
thouCxBd  Swifs  Were  encamped  near  Milan,  undetermined 
what  pari  to  take,  but  filJed  with  rage  for  pay  and  plunder. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  French  weius'  iJi  the  faireft 
road  of  {uccefs;  and  the  politic  pope  began  to  renew  his 
correfpondenee  for  an  accommodation  with  that  king.  His 
ficphew  Lorenzo  de  Medici^  if  poflible,  eveo  outdid  his  holi- 
*jefs  in  diffimulation.  He  applied  fccretly,  by  agents,  to 
Francis,  and  apologized  forheing  obliged,  in  compliance  with 
his  uncle  the  pope,  to  appear  in  the  field  againft  him  at  the 
head  of  the  Florentine  army.  All  thofe  fecret  correfpon- 
denccs  were  difcovered  by  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  who  con- 
fidered  himfelf  and  his  maftcr  as  being  little  better  than  be- 
trayed by  the  pope  and  Lorenzo.  He  prcffed  Lorenzo  to  pafs 
*be  Po,  and  join  hiip;  but  each  being  now  diftruftful  of  the 
©^her^j  both  armies  returned  to  their  former  quarters. 
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^ieSwir?  I'f  >'  certain,  that  thr5a;i/f  army,  which  was  forty  thou* 
heat  at  tb(  fand  ftroog,  might  at  that  time  have  given  laws  to  all  Itafy% 
iattle  of  but  their  merceniry  difpoikion,  and  their  divifions,  rendered 
^arigna-  them  hated  and  fufpe^ed  by  all  parties.  The  Frnuh  army 
fiq.  lay  between  th^m  and  that  of  the  Spamards  and  Flonntimsi 

and,  in  general,  they  were  not  ilUdtfpofed  towards  an  accocn- 
inodation  with  Franch.     To  prevent  this,  their  leader  and 
countryman,  the  cardinal  of  Sion,  harangued  them  in  fb  ani« 
mating  a  manner,  that  they  appeared  to  be,  as  it  were,  pof* 
fefled  of  a  frenzy  for  fighting  the  FnTich  -,  and,  marching  out 
of  AfiloHj  th^y  attack^  them,  though  it  was  ahnoft  dark,  at 
Marignam*    Night  al^ne,  and  the  valour  of  the  Fremch  ca« 
yalry,  prevented  their  army  from  being  totally  routed.     The 
battle  was  renewed  by  day«break ;   but  Franeh^  during  the 
night,  had  made  fo  good  a  difpofitbn  of  his  artiHery,  that 
the  &wfs  were  terribly  galled  in  their  approach  ;  and  Alviana^ 
the  brave  Venetian  genera).  Coming  up  with  his  army,  at^ 
tacked  them  in  the  rear ;  fo  that,  after  perfomoii^  prodigies 
of  valour,  the  5^^  were  obliged  to  return,  but  in  good  or? 
^er,  to  Mihn.    This  battle,  the  bloodieft  that  had  been 
fought  for  many  years  in  Italf^  was  perhaps  the  moft  glorioos 
the  French  ever  obtained,  as  the  Swifs  nation,  till  tlut  day, 
liad  been  deemed  invincible.    TrivukJ,  the  Italimt  general 
in  the  French  pay,  who  faid  he  had  been  in  eighteen  battle, 
obferved,  that  all  of  them  were  like  children-s  play,  com- 
pared to  that  of  Jl/mrignan^.     Though  the  Swiji  hk  about 
ten  tboufand  men  dead  on  the  field,  and  thtfrencb  \o&  about 
iix  thouf^nd,  yet  the  latter  did  not  venture  to  purfue  their 
enemies  to  Mthn ;  from  whence  the  Swi/s  returned  to  their 
own  CQUi^try.     Thus,  all  the  Milane/i,  by  decrees,  again  feH 
under  the  power  of  the  Fren^, 
pifirefi  of      ^j'liE  popc  and  the  FUrtntine^  wereconfcious  to  them&Ivea 
\hep6pe :    how  ill  tb^y  had  deferved,  by  their  tempon'zing,  of  all  parties, 
but  of  tlie  French  efpecially.    The  viceroy  of  Naples^  who  had 
fufficientlydifcoverc^  the  dpMble  dealing  of  his  holinefs  and 
his  nephew,  after  borrowing  fix  thoufand  ducats  of  the  latter, 
prepared  to  return  with  his  army  to  bis  government;  fo  fhac 
Leo  had  now  very  little  dependence  on  any  thing  but  the 
French  king'$  reverence  for  bis  charader,  and  hi?  own  arts 
of  negociation.    Seeing  that  Francis  was  making  difpoiition^ 
ifor  recovering  Parnta  and  Piacenza^  a$  belonging  to  the  duchy 
pS  AShmy  arici  for  attacking  the  ftate  of /%r^9r^,  which  he 
thought  himfelf  as  much  interefted  to  defend  as  if  it  had  be- 
longed to  the  church,  he  employed  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  hfe 
puncio,  the  bifcopofTriVtfnV^,  to  ncgociatc  with  thcFreneb 
feing. 
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It  n^uQ  b«  acknowledged,  i^^u  on  this  occafion,  Leoht-hisaddrefs 
^.  baved  with  wonderful  adJrefs.      Though   naturaHy  cautious r^//>a;« 
,  and  timid,  he  affcded  the  courage  and  refolution  of  his  pre-  him. 

deccffor  ^urm  \  s^nd  impofed  fo  far  upon  Francis^  who  dreaded 
I  the  p^^al  thunder,  that  he  qncered  into  an  aHiance  with  Leo. 
!  They  tautgally  ftipulated  to  defend  the  ftates  of  Italy ;  and 
I  Prancis  agreed  to  become  the  defender  and  prote£Jor  of  the 
j  pope  and  his  dominions,  the  houfc  of  Medici^  and  the  flate  of 
I  Flor^ce,  and  fo  give  peniions  and  preferments  in  France  to 

cardinal  Giuliait  and  Lorenzo.  The  pope,  however,  was 
obliged  to  recal  his  troops  from  AVr^n/7;  and,  upon  the  valuable 
compenration  of  Cervio  fupplying  Milan  with  fait,  to  yield  to 
the  French  king  Parma  and  Piacenza,  As  to  the  Florentines^ 
Francis  infixed  upon  a  point  of  honour;  and  it  was  )eft  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy  to  decide,  whether,  by  their  behaviour, 
they  had  not  violated  their  engagements  with  his  prede- 
ceflbr.  ^ 

All  this  while,  the  viceroy  of  JSr^j>/4rj  found  pretexts  for 
continuing  with  his  army  in  Lomhardyj  which  put  the  pope 
and  Lorenzo  under  dreadful  apprehenfions ;  fo  that  the  htter 
made  his  court  iii  the  moft  abje£l  manner  to  Francis,  by  the 
pope's  dire6iion.     Francis,  however,  was  a  prince  of  too  much 
penetration  to  be  impofed  uoon  by  his  holinefs,  who  made 
grtat  difficulties  pf  ratifying  tnc  late  peace,  though  ftrongly 
importuned  to  it  by  the  bimop  of  Tricarico.     Leo  could  nor, 
without  fenfiblc  mortification,  part  with  Parma  and  Piacenza ; 
and  he  was  not  without  hopes,  that  the  Swifs  would  again  de- 
clare againft  the  French.    Francis  faw  into  the  reafons  of  his 
management,    and  made  difppfitions   for  entering  Tufcany, 
which  frightened  Leo  fo  much,  that  he  ratified  die  treaty, 
with  fome  modifications  \  one  of  which  was,  that  the  Flo^ 
rtntims  (hould  be  abfolved  from  all  imputation  of  having  con-    . 
travcncd  their  engagements  with  Lewis.    Francis  was,  at  this 
Ttme,  fully  bent  upon  the  coT\(\Mdk  of  Naples^  and  propofed  a 
perfonal  interview,  which  afterwards  took  place,  with  the  pope, 
tor  |ranting  his  army  a  paffage  through  the  ecclefiaftical  do-   . 
mihtons.     Leo  durft  not  direflly  refufe  him  any  thing;  but 
with  great  difficulty  perfuaded  him  to  delay  his  expedition 
during  the  life  of  Ferdinand  the  catholic  kin^,  who  was  now 
very  aged  and  infirm. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  1515,  the  pope   and  Francis,  His  infers 
who  was  attended  by  a  fmalj  retinue,  met  together  at  Bologna,  '^env  ivith 
The  duke  of  Ferrara  had  gieat  reafons  to  be  diflatisfied  with  Francis  at 
the  pope  and  the  ^^^/V/  family,  who  coveted  his  pofieflTions,  ^o^og"^* 
and  pretended  that  all  bis  eftates  belonged  to  tlie  church. 
The  duke,  fenfible  of  their  intentions,  had  entered  into  fecrct 
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Conne^Sions  with  the  king  of  France^  who,  in  the  fnteiviev 
he  had  with  the  pope,  prefTed  him  to  return  Modena  ^ltA^Reg' 
gio  to  the  duke.    His  holinefs,  againft  his  vfxWy  was  obliged 
to  comply  with  this  requeft,  on  condition  of  his  being'reim- 
burfed  the  forty  thoufand  ducats  that  bad  been  paid  to  Masd^ 
fjfilian  for  Modena.     Francif,  at  the  fame  time,  preflTed  him  to 
an  accon^modation  with  the  duke  bfUrbino^  whofe  eftate  bis 
bolinefi  had  likewife  marked  out  for  his  own  family,  and  who 
had  refqfed  to  ferve  under  Lorenzo.     It  required  all  the  art  of 
.   his  holinefs,  though  one  of  the  moft  artful  men  alive,  to 
^         avoid  complying  with  this  requeft  i  but,  at  lad,  by  his  woqder- 
ful  addrefs,  the  affair  was  compromifed,  apd  he  perfuadedthe 
king  (hamefuily  to  abandon  the  intcreft  of  the  duke^  who  had 
fully  informed  him  of  the  pope's  double  dealing.     Thepoji- 
tiff^  granting,  to  the  king  certain  ecclefiaftical  revenues  ^i 
^ peace,     privileges  in  France  to  a  vaft  amount,  the  king,  at  $he  fame 
time,  at  Leg^^  requeft^  withdrew  his  protefiion  from  all  the 
flates  o^Tufcany^  where  the  Medicihmfiy  was  now  in  a  man- 
ner abfolute,  though  the  Lucquefe  offered   him   twenty-fivp 
thoufand  ducats  for  his  friendfliip.     All  thofe  and  varioos 
other  matters  being  fettled,  Francis  left  Bologna^  highly  pleafed 
with  the  tho.ughts  that,  by  hi^  power  and '  policy,  he  bad 
broCight  his  holinefs  to  comply  with  all  t)is  deinan^s. 
fnjtncerity       LEO,  however,   was  determined,   if  poilibl.e,   to  elude 
oftkepope.  th.em.     From  BQlogna  he  repaired  to  Florence^  where  he  had 
the  ableft  heacjs  in  Europe  to  confult  with.     Here  he  found 
pretexts  for  eluding  the  reftitution  of  Modena  and  Reg^ioi 
while  Francis,  after  disbanding  the  greateft  part  of  his  army, 
and  leaving  the  duke  of  Bourbon  his  lieutenant  in  the  Milanefe^ 
returned  \o  France  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  15 16.    His 
departure  was  highly  agreeable  to  the  pope;  and  the  ftatesof 
Tufcqny  being  now  without  any  prote£lor,  his  holinefs  forme;) 
a  dclign,  by  the  help  of  the  Florentines^,  to  render  the  bifcop 
of  Peirucci^  whp  was  bis  creature,  maftcr  of  Sienna,  which 
he  effeftfd,  in  hopes  of  afterwards  fuljefting  it  to  the  Mt*, 
4ici  family.     In  the  m.can  while,  Ferdinand  the  catholic  king 
Peatb  of   died,  in  the  feycnty-fifcb  year  of  hjs  age,  at  Madrid,    He 
Fcrdi-  .     was  a  prince  of  vaft  penetration,  perfeverance,  and  addrefs, 
nand  <i/-    and  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  the  founder  of  the  Sfanijb 
ters  the  of'  monarchy,  which  he  reared  vi^ith  fo  much  pains  and  difficulty, 
itTv  ^^^^'  notwithftanding  his  unjntjsrrupted  prpfperiiy,  the  difco- 

^'         very  of  America  in  his  reign^  and  his  fitting  forty  years  on  lb? 
throne  of  Spain,  he  i^ft  nq  rnoney  behind  hirrj. 

The  death  of  Ferdinand  freed  the  French  king  from  hS 
pbligation  not  to  mt^ck  Naples  during  hjs  life-time  j  buf, 
iyl^Jje  lie  vy^s  tneditaiipg "thjit  conqueft,   his  own  dutchyof 
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Milan  was  attacked  by  Maximilian^  who  obliged  the  French 
troops  there,  under  Lautrecj  to  retire  under  the*  cannon  of 
Milan.   Francis  had,  by  this  time,  come  to  an  accommodation 
with  the  Swifs^  and  had  taken  ten  choufand  of  them  into  hi$ 
pay ;  but,  the  like  number  being  in  the  fervice  of  Maximi" 
lian^  they  were  all  of  them  unwilling  to  come  to  adion ;  and 
the  cantons  deliberated  upon  recalling  all  their  fubjeds  from 
both  fcrvices,  to  prevent  their  being  under  the  neccffity  of 
butchering  one  another.     Maximiiian*s  ufual  indigence  and 
irrefolution  delivered  Milan  from  her  danger,  and  he  inglo- 
rioufly  returned  to  Germany.       The  French    king  ftrphgly 
fufpe^ied  that  Maximilian^s  attempt  upon  the  Mtlaneje  had 
been  favoured  by  the  pope»  and  called  upon  him  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  late  engagements,  by  fending  to  his  afiiftance 
five  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  paying  three  thoufand  Swifs 
for  the  defence  of  the  Mihnefe^  according  to  compaft.    The 
truth  is,  the  pope  equally  hated  Francis  and  Maximilian^  and, 
by  daring  to  difoblige  neither,  he  was  fufpefted  by  both.    At 
firft,  he  declined  giving  ^ny  pofitive  anfwer,  as  to  the  pay  of 
the  Swifs ;  arid  offered  to  fend  Florentines  into  Lombardyy  in-  , 
Head  of  his  own  troops.    Upon  the  return  of  Maximilian  to 
Germany,  he  ordered  Lorenzo,  who  commanded  the  Floren- 
tines^ to  prefent  Francis  with  a  fum  of  money,  and  to  renew 
his  profeffions  of  attachment  to  the  French  intereflr.     AH  this 
was  done  to  zmxik  Francis^  while  his  holinefswas  attempting 
to  niakje  himfelf  matter  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino  by  force  of 
arms.   .  The  name  of  that  celebrated  duke  was  Francefco  Ma^ 
ria  delta  Rover e.     He  was  nephew  to  the  late  pope  Jt4liuSf 
but  perfonally  obnoxious  to  Leo.     He  had,  in  a  fit  of  paflion, 
murdered  the  cardinal  of  y^w,  whom  he  accufed  of  the  lofs 
of  Bologna  to  the  holy  fee  ;  and  hfe  was  impeached  with  having 
always  favoured  the  French,    But  Giulian  de  Medici y  the  pope's 
brother,  who  had  been  kindly  protected  and  entertained  at 
the  court  of  Urbino,  had  hitherto  prevented  the  pope  from 
ftripping  the  duke  of  his  dominions.     The  death  of  Giulian 
happening  about  this  time  zt  Florence,  Leo,  by  the  inftigation 
^f  Lorenzo  and  his  mother  Alfonfma,  drew  up  a  charge  of  mur- 
kier, rebellion,  and  other  crimes,  againft  the  duke ;  and  Zo- 
Ytnzo,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  compofed  of  Florentines  and 
the  fubjefls  of  the  holy  fee,  took  poffeffion  of  Urbino,  and  Urbino 
afterwards  of  P^/Zrr<j ;  and^  in  four  days  time,  of  the  vf\io\e  attacked  by 
duchy  of  Urbino,  3l  few  caftlcs  excepted,  which  were  1  ike  wife /^^/«/^- 
foon  after  taken,  the  duke  retiring  to  Mantua.     Lorenzo y  after 
'his,,returnedioi%r^;;^f  •  and  the  pope,  by  a  bull,  to  which 
he  obliged  the  cardinals  to  ftt  thtir tiands,  conferred  upon  him 
fte  duchy  ofVt^ino.  '  The  Frenclj  king  thought  this  to  be 
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an  inruU  upw  hmfelf  f  but,  partly  by  ^  aec^ty  of  hi$  «f« 
fi^ir^  apd  partly^  out  of  reverence  to  the  pontificate,  he  put  up 
^itb  th:ic  ^od  m^ny  othc;r  affironts  offered  bin)  by  tbe  puope, 
Mfhpfe  ijifregard  (ipr  him  g^ew  ?s  tbe  power  and  intec^ft  of  his 
'hpUncf*  \vi^b  th?  European  ftat^^  incrcafcd. 
Bepming  Thb  (juke  of  Urbiva  remained  all  this  time  in  Maniu^^ 
and  pro-  ^d,  ibiicited  the  Spaniards,  to  s^ilift  him  in  recovering  bis  duchy. 
gre/s  of  I^  this  he  was  befriended  by  Frederic  Goozaga  lord  of  Baq^- 
ibe  ivar  ofv^^  a  man  of  high  quality  and  reputation  in  miliary  ^ajrs, 
UrbiDo.  but  a  declared  enemy  to  the  houfe  oiMtdjtfiiy  qn  Recount  of  a 
perfonal  aiFront  he  had  ftiffered  from  L^r^nse^  As  lialj  was 
ihep  full  of  (bldiers  and  officers  of  fortune,  without  employ- 
inent,  the  duke  was  foon  at  the  head  of  $ve  thaufand  Spa- 
^^fi)  footy  the  ^hief  of  whom  was  one  Afaldonqto^  a  Spaniard^ 
an  officer  of  reputation.  He  li^cewife  raifed  eight  hundred 
light  horfe,  commanded  by  officers  of  experiences  but  be 
was  withQ^t  iponey,  artillery,  or  ai^munitioo.  He  depend- 
f  d,  however,  greatly  oi>  the  aiFe6iions  of  his  fubje^s,  and 
fet  out  on  his  q^arch  for  Ur^fto,  The  pope  was  alarmed  at 
tbe  profpe<^  of  enrounteriqg  a  defperate  army  that  had  nothing 
fp  lofes  and,  haying  treated  the  frirfch  king  ip  a  mod  infsimous 
manner  by  deceiving  him  in  all  the  agreements  b^  had 
niade  with  him,  he  conciucjej  thai  Fraicis  fupportcd  the 
duke.  In  this  he, was  confirmed,  by  the  duke's  ar^ny  bjeing 
raifed  in  the  fieighbourhood  of  that  oi  France,^  w^x  Lautrec, 
and  he  h^d  reafon  likewife  to  believe,  that  the  du|^e  was  fa- 
voured by  the  f^in^tians^  jealous  of  the  greatnefs  of  a  pope, 
who  was,  in  cffe^,  ^he  fovereign  of  Florence.  He,  however, 
filled  fhe  Rom^gna  with  troo[^,  under  his  nephew  L^ 
nnzof  part  of  them  FUrentineSy  and  part  belonging  to  the 
church,  commanded  by  RenT^  da  Cert  and  FifeU^y  who  ba4 
orders  to  difpute  the  paiTage  of  the  P^  with  the  du\ce.  They 
were,  however,  prevented  by  the  rJipidity  of  the  enemy's 
m^rch,  who  entered  the  Fqvfniine^  and  appeared  before 
Faenzay  in  hopes  of  raiQng  fome  difturbances  there  in  favour 
of  young  Ma^nfrediy  the  rcprefentativc  of  its  late  lords,  who 
was  in  his  army.  In  this,  the  duke  was  difappointed,  and  he 
found  the  pope  and  I^renza  fo  firong  in  the  Romagna^  that 
he  couid  make  no  imprenion  there.  He  therefore  on  a  fud- 
den  marched  towards  his  own  capital  of  Urfiinoy  in  which 
were  two  thouiand  FlorcTtiiMg  foot,  under  Giacamo  RofeiiOf 
who  being  difiatisfied  with  the  fervice*  and  finding  the  peopl^ 
all  inclined  to  tbe  duke,  furrendered  the  place  by  capitulation. 
The  example  of  Urbin9  was  followed  by  all  the  refl  of  the 
<*uchy,  excepting  the  ftrong  fortification  of  5^  Lea.  The 
duke  then  attempted  t9  rake  fapoy   but  naifqarried ;  while 
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JLortmea  wad  the  Fhnmtine  army  ^ff^mbi^  U  Rinunif  »nd  , 
from  thence  moved  to  Pefaro^  near  '^hkh  LoremQ  ent 
camfiedy  in  a  fituattoa  that  faced  thje  duk^s  ^tmy*  The 
pop^,  however,  ordered  Lffr^vzt  Qot  |q  lx4;»ard  a  pitched  Vat-* 
tic  if  it  could  be  avoided,  for  fear  of  endiirigpftng  the  Flortn.-* 
ihu  ftate^  and  becastfe  il  wa9  prolubW  thjit  the  tAeq^y,  fof 
want  of  money  and  protviOoaa*  would  be  obliged  to  retire. 
His  hoUne6,  at  the  fatne  time,  filled  all  Bur^p^  with  hii 
briefs,  complaining  of  the  di»ke  of  UvUm\  rebellion,  as  be 
called  Tt,  and  de^siaiiding  aSiftance  againfl;  hinp^  M(ixmi^ 
Hafiy  and  his  grandfon  the  king  of  Spah^  afterwards  the  fa- 
tnottj  emperor  Charles  V.  in  order  tQ  improve  the  mifunder* 
ftanding  beti^eeo  the  poiittfiF  and  the  Frtmh  king,  fent  hin!i  a 
body  of  auxiliaries;  and  even  FfAncu^  that  he  might  no| 
throw  hitnfelf  intirely  into  their  arm5»  ojrdered  Lauirec  to 
march  from  Milan  to  his  aid ;  hut  obliged  his  hoiinefs  to  enter 
with  him  into  a  new  treaty^  and  to  do  jufiice  to  the  4uke  of 
Ftrrara. 

The  ecclefiaftical  and  Fkreniim  army  was  now  very  (ox^  Mi/ma- 
midable,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  near  twenty  thoufand  ;  nagemeni 
and  lsoren%Oy  who  was  pcrfonally  brave,  hut  had  little  expe-  ofthepopis 
ricoce  in  war,  continued  to  face  the  duke's  arn^iy,  and  fent^^^''^'* 
fcvcn  hundred  light  horfc  to  fcour  the  country  pf  f^Icari^t^i 
from  whence  the  duke's  troops  drew  their  fubfiftence.    While 
this  was  doing,  one  of  the  duke's  oQicoFS,  called  Suarez^  de- 
manded from  Lorenzo  a  pafs  for  hicnfejf,  and  another  officer,, 
whofe  nanae  was  to  be  inferted  in  it.     The  pafj  was  accord- 
ingly gj-anted,  and  the  infertcd  name  was  that  of  Oratio  da 
Fermo^  the  dukeoft/r&Ws  fecretary.    The  two  meffengerp 
being  admitted  into  Lorenzo  %  prefence,  where  Suare%  pro- 
duced a  formal  challenge  from  the  duke  to  Larenzo^  offering  L'^renzo 
to  put  an  end  to  the  caUmities  of  the  war,  which  fell  fo  heavy  challenged 
upon  innocent  fubjcas,  either  by  fighting  him  hand  to  hand,  ^-Jl'^^jf"*' 
or  with  an  equal  number  on  each  fide.      Lorenzo  feemed  to  v^^^^"^^* 
make  no  difficulty  to  accept  of  the  challenge,  provided  the 
duke  would  give  up  all  that  he  had  taken.    In  the  mean  while 
he  ordered  both  the  officers  to  be  put  under  arred^     His  ge« 
nerals  exclaimed  againft  this  breach  of  faith,  and  obliged  hirn 
to  releafe  Suarezi  but  he  put  Oratio^  on  pretence  of  his  being 
a  native  of  the  ccdefiaftical  ftate,  to  the  rack,  where  he  dil- 
covfred  the  particulars  of  the  correfpondence  <;9rried  pn  be- 
tween the  duke  and  the  Frmch  king. 

Tbis  challenge  was  inefFeftv^l,  bpt  it  carried  with  it  an 
air  of  romantic  bravery,  and  did  vaft  fervice  to  the  duke  wjjh 
f^unzos  officers  of  every  nation.  The  truth  is,  though 
ftpfe  officers  were  the  bcft  in  Itafy^  yet  his  army  was  poorly 
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commanded  \  and  tho'  weak,  was  vaftif  fuperior  in  numbers  lo 
the  other,  though  compofed  of  the  beft  troops  in  Europe.   The 
reafons  were,  becaufe  {the  pope  was  hated  by  all  his  auxi- 
liaries for  his  diflimulation,  and  breaches  of  faith ;  and  his  of- 
ficers ferved  him  for  pay,  and  not  out  of  affeflion.    Every  day 
produced  fome  new  demands,  from  the  French  efpccially,  which 
the  pope  and  Lorenzo  were  forced  to  comply  with ;  and  the  dif- 
fcrent  nations  under  them  hated  each  other  fo  much,  that 
their  orders  were  either  difobeyed,  or  imperfedly  executed. 
The  duke  of  i7r^/ff«  ftill  maintained  his  poft,  and  drew  his 
fiibfiftence  from  the  Vuaria^y  one  of  the  moft  fertile  fpots  in 
Italy.    This  obliged  Lorenzo  to  march  towards  Sarielungo^ 
which  is^  five  miles  diftant  from  Fojfombrone.     The  dirpofi- 
tions  for  this  march  were  (o  judicious,  but  fo  ill. executed, 
that  young  Giovanni  de  Mtdra  complained  to  Lorenzo  of  trea«- 
chery  amongft  the  officers.     Lorenzo  durft  punifli  none,  and 
reiigned  himfelf  entirely  to  the  counfels  oi  Renzo  and  Viteilo* 
The  Florentine  troops  had  been  driven  from  Sorbolungo ;    and 
a  refolution  was  taken  to  retire,  under  pretence  of  taking 
pofleffion  of  Monte  Baroccio.    This  motion  had  all  the  airxrf 
a  fiighr,  and  the  duke's  troops  harral^  thofe  of  the  pope  in 
their  retreat.     Lorenzo  made  no  ufe  of  his  fuperiertty ;    and 
,  inftead  of  forcing,  as  he  might  have  done,  his  enemies  to  4 
battle,  he  kept  upon  the  defenfive,'  and  fuflFered  them  to  feize 
on  all  the  Orong  paftes*,  and  particularly  on  Monte  Barouioy 
while  the  Florentine  and  papal  army  began  to  be  ftraitened  for 
provifions,  having  none  but  what  they  drew  from  Pejaro. 
infiknce  of     Thb   mutinies    and  mifmanagement   amongft  Lorenzo^ 
//^rFrench.  troops  at  laft  quite  exhaufted  the  patience  of  his  holinefs,  and 
he  defired  Lorenzo  to  do  his  utmoft  to  prevail  with  the  FrenA 
to  quit  his  fervice.     The  letters  of  his  holinefs  for  this  pur- 
pofe  were  intercepted  by  the  duke  of  Urbino,  who  inrmiediately 
ient  them  to  the  French  quarters ;  and  a  dangerous  mutiny  muft 
have  enfued,  had  not  Lorenzo,  and  Carbon  the  French  genera], 
pretended  that   they  had  been  counterfeited  by  the  enemy. 
Lorenzo  then  n^arched  towards  FoJfombrone\   but  his  troops 
exclaimed  {o  much  'againft  Renzo  and  Vitella^  that  he  at  laft 
opened  his  eyes,  and  reproached  them  for  having  prevailed 
on  him  to  protrad  the  war  for  their  own  profit.     He  was 
now  advancing  to  the  Vicariaio,  where  he  took  the  caftle  ef 
Mondolfo  San  Gojlanzo,  and  laid  fiege  to  Mondolfo^  the  firongeft  forti- 
hejicgedy     fication  in  that  diftri<S.     But  Lorenzo\  artillery  was  fo  inju- 
andLo-     dicioufly  difpofed  by  Renzo,  that  they  v/ere  fcon  difmounted, 
renzo         and  a  great  number  of  tha  workmen  and  cannoneers  killed. 
•wcundedy    Lorenzo  went  in  perfon  to  remedy  this  lofs,  but  was  dange- 
roudy  wouaded.     The  pl^e,  however,  was  fo  much  fliaken 
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.by  fpringing  %  inine,  that  the  garrtfon,  iUfcourag^d  at  receive 
ing  no  relief  from  the  duke  of  Urbino^  made  terin»  for  them* 
fefves,  and  inarched  out  of  thcf  town»  which  furrendeied  to 
the  pope's  army.    , 

While  Lorenzo  lay  ill  of  his  wouml,.  (he  pope  fent  the 
cardinal  Santa  Maria  to  take  charge  of  the  army.  Upon  his 
arrival^  tUe  fmall  degree  of  difctpline  which  ftill  remained, 
vanifhol.  .  The  German  and  the  Italian  infantry  qjuarrelled 
with  each  other,  and  many  vitre  killed  on  both  itdes,  while 
the  French  feisied  that  oppoitudity  of  plundering  the  tents  and 
baggage  of  both.  '  This  tumult  was  with  great  difficulty  fup- 
^prefled  ;  but  it  obliged  the  pope's  generals  to  fend  the  troops 
9of  different  naubns  iota: di&rent  quarters,  and  Pefar5>  was 
aiEgned  to  the  Florentines ;  while  the  Frmch  £oot  encampedi 
half  a  mile's  di{(ance  from  the  .^me:  city^  A  H>tal  but  (baiAefuf 
inadivity.for  twenty  ixj%  jfttcceeded,  which »  together  with 
a fecret  intelligence. carried  oa  by  the  dukSe  with  the  pope's 
.army,  encouraged  him  to  quit  his  ftrong  encatnpqieot  at 
Atmte^'Baraccio^  ^nd  to. beat  up.hj^quaaers.  Upon  his  arri- 
val, he  was  joined  /by  aU  the  ^panijh  foot  except  eight ,  hun- 
dred, wha  retired  to  P^farjt ;  '  and  attacking  .jhe  GermmSfy  he 
killed  and  wounded  above  fix  hundred  of  themy  and  forced 
the  remainder  to  retire  to  the*  fame,  oity:  As  to  the  French^ 
they  got  under  arma,^  but.  temained  quiet  ipe&ators  of  the 
whole; 

The  duke  then  encamped  betwef^n  Vrbino  zni  Pefaro,^^ 
While  he  lay  there,  he  entered  into  cortefpondence  with  one  Fre"^ 
Arnkray  ^Gafcon  officer,  who  hated  Lemtrec^  znd  formed  a  ^?^|P** 
party  amongft  the  French  and  German  foot  for  deferting  ^0/7///f# 
hiita,    upon  the  pope's    minidry  refufing  to  comply  with^^^^^^. 
their  exorbitant  demands.    Being  at  little  pains  to  difguife  u^j^la^ 
their  intention.  Carbon  and  other  general  officers  did  all  they 
could  to  prevail  with  them  to  return  to  their  duty  5    but  in 
vain  ;  for  no  fooner  did  the  duke's  army  appear,  than  Jmbra 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  mutineers,  and,   in  order  of 
•battle,  with  fix  field-pieces  in  his  front,  joined  the  duke,  no 
more  than  thirteen  hundred  foot  and  feven  officers  remaining 
with  Carbon.     Next  day,  the  Italian  foot   mutinied   in  like     , 
manner;   and,  left  they  toa  jQiould  defert,  it  was  found  ne- 
ccffary  to  gratify  their  demands,  which  were  as  extravagant 
from  the  officers  as  the  foldiers. 

It  is  obferved  by  an  excellent  biftorian*,  that  there  was 
fomething  very v  furprifing  in  the  ftate  of  the  two  armies  o|i 
t^k  octaiion.    The  pope's  foldiers  bad  no  other  object  but 
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in^ney,  with  whkb  che^  were  Ibpplicd  to  pcoKifion  i  kai 
yet  they  defertted  to  tht  diikd  of  l/h^im,  wM  had  none  (o 
givfe  them.    Uitdet  iht  pkipe*i  geticrsds  tfaey  had  been  .mmi<- 
nou*i  arid  difobedient ;    but  under  the  duke  they  iivtd.  m  the 
great^ft  hfrmdny,  and  firbmitted  to  the  ftri&^ft  drfcipKne. 
All  this>  according  to  the  fame  kiftorkn>  proceeded  dlie% 
ftotti  the  iirdouf  an^  obftinaiqr  of  the  trod|s.    The  papsl 
legate  bfid  hit  geiier4ls  ^crt  ^verwhehned  with  conAematkn 
«t  k  many  r^fieiited  dilgratfsluid  lofiesi;  and^  lifer  many  in- 
fffe&u^  tohdiUatiom,  they  figged  a  ptper^  which  they  felt 
'96  the  iwpe^,  advifiAg  kim  «)  refton:  ^t  Bcntivtgiio  i'tmi\yio 
•Bsie^.    Hrs  ^linels  tiot  only  f c^Oed  this  CttUoibl,  bit 
<)ktfrr)y  tAeWniiied  ^is  <own  misfortune  in:  having  tcnftecl  to 
Yht)(b  "^^ihofta^  gi«en  hi 
The  duke        T¥^t4fikt^Xirbin%s  PLuY^  (Arm  tfam,  woshdt  witboti: 
difinfed.'^.'ti^  difitcultiies.    Hill  troopt  liAl  ^xsteiiedLfid  pty  for  tbcee 
mwtls^ ;   and  hiidudiy,  a^  w«ll  as  che  f^itmiat^  vmz  How 
'^3^hflvtt^d  of  )>rovtfiotis  ^ndevttry  thing  «lle%    tie,  ithefefioRj 
Wich  the  app/obation  «f  his  &miy,  which  diofe  plvsider  ritkr 
^hs;n  pay,  all  of  a  fodden,  l^mnted  his  march  to  tihe  rkh  and 
'  fercik  coin^nry  of  T4ifi^tnf.     But  he  liovi^'difcorvrcd  a  plbtfor 
J  plot       diAfoyihg  lirtmv  dr  giinng  Maft  'Vp'to  theifope.    iiv;i»hid 
azainft  him]<^^'^^^^  ^ft^d  k  SfMfflIf  prUcMt  whtn  ills  'cooiitrynea  were 
difcQ-utred  tb  deKv^r  the.diike  up.  r  This  iHtideisCi,  feemingly  flight  ds 
^W  pu'     it  was,  being  reported  to  the  duke,  gave  him  a  deep  farpidon 
nijhid.       v(  MaldoHatc^  aAddt  iiloii  appeared^  by  mterce^ed  letters^ 
th^  he,  Su^rexy  and  two  other  S^^  officers,  hadtoteitd 
itYC^  a  ^oti(|$iracy  «ga^nft  httn;  und  that,  the  better  to  ma* 
hti^t  it,  ^//i^irs  had  fufivved  Mmfelf  t^  be  taken  prifaiierby 
f^fffensio.    Tht  duke  difgvifed  iias  knowledge  of  the  a&ir, 
till  he  wias  poflefled  of  proo&thac  made  it  nfiqweftioiiBiUe} 
4>ut  he  had  no  fotAier  enneted  the  plains  of  Gobhio^  m  liis 
>niirch  to  Tujc<rfj^  than  he  dtew  up  his  aR^my,  smd  after  ha- 
ranguing it  to  a  fn«>ft  pathetic  manner*,  snd  'producing  Ac 
widened  of  ^he  confpfratievs  guilt,  rtiey  wire  all  foorimme' 
tiiately  put  to  death,  with  the  approbatfon  of  fiiH'thie  tit)opi* 
Heinvaddi     Thk  <Juk«  »hen  purfued  his  march  towards  P^«^,  which 
Tuicany ;  waf  defended  by  Bitgliom  aod  Cafntlh  Orfiniy  who  conQmBiM^ed 
ft  pzfty  c^  Fl(^en$im  ififfn  at  trm^  cuid  two  hundred  snd  fiftf 
')i|?;ht  h6i!fe.    Upon  the  whote^  thenefidti:,  the  'gtrrtibn  was 
thought  fufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  place.     L$rm6»i' 
Mtdal  was  how  recovered  of  his  wound  5   snd  after  ordering 
^Vi^^  to  garrifoA  CS/m diCvJkih^  iie diimfelf  went  xoEffrmty 
njb  fpytthat  capital,  and  the  «ther  towns  of  that  ftate,  in  a 
proper  condition  for  receiving  the  enemy.    When  the  duke 
appeared  before  Ptru^in^  being  d^tute  cff  battering  cannon* 

he 
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he  found  KithftTf  unable  to  make  an v 'attempt  updn  ft;  but 
all  of  a  Tudden,  BagUoni  pretending  tnat  the  Perugians  could 
not  bear  to  fee  their  country  deJt^royed,  eht^red  into  a  coni- 
proHnife  with  the  duke  ;  and  upon  the  latter  prdmififig  to  quft 
the  Perugiakj  paid  hrm  ten  ihouTahd  dutat^,  'tod  ehgiged 
not  to  carry  arms  againft  him  during  that  war. 

In  %hc  mean  while  the  popc*s  legate,  that  he  might'oblige  ^^^^5^^,^, 
the  duke  to  evacuate  ^zj/c^wy,  feH  into  the  duchy  of  t/r^/Wji^^y^^ 
'where,   in  three  day^  time,  he  took  and  plundered  .?V^OT-\j^i„^^ 
ir9he\  aiVd  laid  ficge  to  Pergola.     Herie  ht  was  joiilCd  by  a 
JFrelh  body  of  Spaniards^  and  he  took  the  (>laccby  ftorm.    The 
duke  oTUrimOf  by  this  time,  itaiwthed  to  Bdr^o  Siin  Sepokro -, 
btit  uhde^flanding  what  danger  lirs  own  ftafc  i^^s  in,  he 
marched  againft  ^he  legate,  and  in  a  few  hours  drovb  hiin 
biit  of  his  diichy, 

A  PLOT  was,  at  this  time,  difcbvercd  at  itome,  foWA'ed  by  p/^/ 
Jlfoiifi  cairdmal  of  Sienna^    foil  ^f  Pandotfo  Peirucci^  ajgainft  againft  (he 
the  pope's  life.   tJIs  holineft  lay  under  the  gVeateft  bbligations/ff/f. 
to  the  P^/r«a/  family  j   but  he  bad  repaid  it,  by  driving  them 
but  of  Sienna.    The  cardinal  being  ybutig  and  hot,  at  firft 
had  refolved  to  have  .killed  the  pope  with  his  btt^n  hand;  bbt 
he  afterwards  contradt'ed  with  Fercetti^  a  Florentine  furgeon, 
to  pbifon  him.    Befpi'c  Vercelli  could  be  ihttoducfed  about 
thebope's  perfoh,  J'lJ/^ff/S's  impatience  jJublicly  hurried  him 
into  luch  Inve£lives  agiiinft  the  po{te,  that  he  Was  obliged  to 
withdraw  from  Reme%   but  he  left  behind  hlifi  his  fecretary, 
with  whom  he  held  a  correfpondence,  which,  being  fecretly 
intercepted  by  the  pope,  gave  him  the  fivft  fufpiddn  of  the 
plot, .  Upon  this  he  fent,  by  the  Spanijb  aihbaffadbr,  a  pats, 
and  his  word  of  honour,  for  Ajjfonfi' shi^iy^  if  he  would  re- 
turn to  Rome,  where  the  pope  (aid  he  would  give  him  fatiT- 
fa£tion  with  regard   to  his  aifFairs.    Alfonfo  was   incautious  o    .^^ 
enough  to  truft  to  his  holinefs;  But  he  ho  fooner  appeared  ^i^ffi,^ 
lii  the  pope*s  prefence,  than  he  arid  his  friend,  cardinal  "Ban- ^Q^fpij.^, 
dtmllo,  were  put  under  arreft,  and  fent  prifohers  to  the  caftle  ^^^j^ 
of  St.  Angeh.    Fercelliy  atlthe  fame  tFrne,  ^as  Tent  pWfoner 
from  Florence  \    arid  after  conYeifeng  afl   he  kriew,  he  was, 
wtth  another  accomplic)!,  ex^uted.     Yhe  more  the  matter 
was  enquired  into,    the  greater  appearances  there  Were  of 
others  hcing  concerned.     The  cardinal  of  San  Giorgio^  the 
chief  of  the  college,   was  fent  prifoner  to  the  fime  caftle, 
for  riot  revealing  the  inve£tives  which  he  had  heard  Alfonfo 
throw  out  againft  the  pope;    arid  Leo  called  a  cbrifiAory, 
in  which  the  cardinals  of  Corneto  and  Folterra,  on  their  knees, 
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confclled  their  being  guilty  of  the  fame  crime.     Soon  after 
jfl/onfi  was  ftrangled  in  prifon ;    but  Bandinello  was  delivered 
from  it  on  paying  a  large  fum  of  money,   though  it  was 
ftrongly  fufpeded  that  a  flow  polfon  had  been  admin iftered 
to  him  by  the  pope's  orders.  The  other  cardinals  were  treated, 
with  milder  ccnfurcs. 
Ancona         The  fuccefs  of  the  duke  of  t/rW;?^  in  his  own  duchy,  had 
imfaded  byhtow^X,  fuch  numbers  to  join  him,  that  his  army  was  now 
/^  ^o^^  ^formidable.     Indead  of  refuming  his  Tufcan  expedition,  he 
Urbino,     entered  the  marquifate  o^  Ancona^  where  he  \d\i3L  Fabriano^  and 
feveral  other  towns,  under  contribution,  and  took  and  plun- 
dered others,  particularly  y^\     He  then  proceeded  a gainift 
Ancona  itfelf,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  pay  him  eight 
thoufand  ducats.  After  that,  he  befieged  Ofimo^  and  Corinaldo\ 
but  mifcarried  before  both,  for  want,  not  only  of  cannon,  but 
ammunition.    His  bad  fuccefs  in  not  being  able  to  take  any 
one  place  that  refufed  to  pay  htm  contribution- money,  greatly 
diminiflied  the  reputation  of  his'arms,'  and  his  lois  of  time 
was  irretrievable.      The  ecclefiaflical  army,  at   this  tune, 
was  commanded  by  the  count  of  Potenza  •*,  who  took  feveral 
places  in  Urbino  \    but  was  obliged  to  adl  on  the  defenfwe, 
till  the  arrival  of  fix  thoufand  Swifs^  which  his  holinefs  had 
taken  into  his  pay.     The  count  lay  at  ^efaro^  which  the 
duke  endeavoured,  but^  in  vain,  to  take,  and  made  an  un- 
fuccefsful  attempt  to  furprife  the  Swifs  auxiliaries,  who  were  . 
iiow  advanced  as  far  as  RiminL 
ttuho  re-         The  duke  had  now  no  other  courfe  left  but  to  refume  his 
turns  to      Tufcan  expedition  ;    and  he  accordingly  entered  that  country^ 
Tofcany.  where,  after  refting  fome  days,  he  befieged  Anghiara^  a  town 
belonging  to  the  Florenttnesy  where,  as  ufual,  he  was  repulfed 
for  want  of  artillery.     At  laft,  he  received  four  pieces  of  can- 
non ;   but,  by  this  time,  all  the  Tufcan  cities  and  forts  were 
filled  with  foldiers,  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici  came  from  Florence 
to  Borga^  near  which  city  the  duke  and  his  army  were  en- 
camped.    The  country  was  unable  to  furnifh  the  duke's 
troops  with  any  more  provifions  i   nor  had  they  any  profpeA 
of  plunder;    nor  could  be  advance  them  any  pay;   fo  that 
his  fituation  began  to  be  very  dangerous  and  uncomfortable, 
through  the  murmurs  of  his  foldiets.     Happily  for  him  that 
^  of  the  pope  was  not  much  better.     He  had  adminiftered  fre(b 

caufe  of  difobligation  to  the  French  king,  and  he  had  treated 
the  Spanijh  ambafiador  very  ill  in  the  affair  of  the  cardinal  of 
Sienna.    The  duke  of  Urbino  was  a  favourite  with  both  thofe 
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jSniiftes*;  .and^  by  therr  orders,  Moncada  the  vicQToy  o(  Sicifyf 

and  JjEfcut  the  French  general,    bad  feveral  times  propofed 

terms  of  accommodation  between  him  and  the  pope.     The^ 

conditions  required   by  the  duke  appeared   fo  unreafonable, 

that  the  viceroy,  by  his  mafter*s  orders,  came  to  the  duke's 

camp,  and  p^fiiaded  his  Spanijh  foot  to  infift  with  the  duke 

upon  a  peace,  which  ihcy  weie  eafily  brought  to  do ;    (o  that 

an  accommodation  was   at  laft  concluded  on   the  following  ^^ // 

terms  :    that  the  pope  (hould  pay  the  Spanijh  infantry  hny- forced  to 

five  thoufand  dijcats,  due,  as  they  faid,  for  four  months  ar-  makepeac9^ 

rears  ;  and  to  the  Gafcons^  and  the  Germans  united  with  them, 

fixty  thoufand  ducats  :    that  they  fhould  evacuate  the  flate 

of  the  church,  of  the  FUrenfineSy  and  o^Urbinc^  within  eight 

days  :    that  the  duke  {hould,  within  the  faid^term,  abandon 

all  that  he   poffefled,  and  be  permitted  to  pafs  in   fafety  to 

Maniua   with  ail  hisf  artillery  and  efteds.    The  pope,  'on  his 

part,  promifed   to   abfolve  the  duke,  from  his  cenlures,  wirh 

all  who  had  been  engaged  agalnft  him  in  the  war  of  Urlino^ 

natives  and  others. 

As  this  treaty  had  been  riegociated  and  concluded  only  by  and deftri^ 
commiffionersj  the  duke  refuled  to  ratify  ir,  When  pfefented  ed  hyhu 
to  him,  unlefs  a  claufe  was  inferted,  importing,  that  thciS^^-  trcops, 
Hiards  had  engaged  to  deliver  to  the  pope  the  duchy  of  Urbino. 
The  Spaniards  thought  that  fuch  a  claufe  Would  be  deroga- 
tory to  their  honour,  and  refufed  to  admit  th€  infertion,  which 
produced  high  Words  between  them  and  the  duke.  The  duke 
perceiving  that  he  was  fold,  to  prevent  his  falling  into  thtf 
pope's  hands,  withdrew  to  the  Piviero  de  Se/iirta  with  all  the 
troops  who  Were  willirtg  to  follow  him  ;  while  the  Spaniardsi 
J'eceiving  their  money,  rtiarched  back  to  Naples^  as  the  other 
foot  did  to  their  feveral  countries  j  fo  that  the  Italian  foot^ 
Who  had  been  omitted  in  the  late  bargain,  alone  remained 
with  the  duke,  who,  feeing  himfelf  now  abandoned,  was 
obliged  to  ratify  the  treaty  that  had  been  made  in  his  name^ 
Sind  marched  to  Mantua^  attended  by  no  more  than  one  hun- 
dred horfe  and  fix  hundred  foot.  His  retreat  put  an  end  to  the 
War  oft/r^/wtf,- which  coft  the  pope,  during  the  eight  months 
it  laftcd,  eight  hundred  thoufand  ducats,  the  greateft  part  of 
Which  he  had  levied  from  the  Florentines^  over  whom  bis 
power  was,  in  a  manner,  c'.efpotic. 

Th£,  finiOiing  the  war  of  l/r^;ri?  reftored  peace  to  Italy,  hto  Jlf^ 
It  is  certain,  that  no  bad  man  ever  had  fo  many  amiable  quz-fcrib^* 
,  lities  to  recommend  him  as  Lea  had.     No  fooner  had  he  the 
fmalleft  refpite  from  toil  and  danger,  than  he  returned  to  the 
encouragement  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and  he  patro- 
nized them  while  involved  in  both.     Florence  now  vied  with 
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Itome  in  -all  that  Was  great,  magnificent,  and  elegant.  This 
feems  to  have  diverted  the  Florentines  from  all  thoughts  of 
re-aflerting  their  liberties,  and  becaufe  they  might  be  com- 
manded by  the  dregs  of  the  people.  Machiavel  their  fecre- 
tary,  however,  advifed  Leo  ftill  to  keep  up  the  forms  of 
the  ccnftitution,  fo  as  that  the  people  might  be  the  Icfs  fen- 
flble  that  they  had  loft  their  freedom,  and  the  government 
in  general  was  mild  and  equitable.  But  piany  amongft  the 
Florentines  were  too  quick-fighted  to  be  deceived  with  ap- 
pearances, and  all  of  them  bewailed  the  vaft  expences  into 
which  they  were  brought  by  their  dependence  upon  his  ho- 
linefs. 
Acrv/ade.  DuRiKG  this  ftate  of  tranquillity  in  Italy^  Xh^Turks^  under 
their  emperor  5^//w,  were  m.nVfng  a  progrcfs  in  the  eaft  that 
alarmed  all  thechriftian  powers.  Nothing  could  have  hap- 
pened more  fortunate  than  this  did  for  the  views  of  Leo* 
The  revenues  of  Florence^  and  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  went 
but  a  flioit  way  towards  fupplying  his  vaft  expehces.  By 
virtue  of  his  pontifical  authority,  he  made  all  Europe^zoTiin- 
bate  towards  them  ;  but  the  moft  fuccefsful  means  he  em- 
ployed were  his  p- caching  up  crufades  againft  the  Turks* 
The  difpofitions  of  many  European  powers,  at  this  time, 
were  uncommonly  unanimous,  and  favourable  for  hisdc-* 
ligns,  and  vaft  fums  cf  money  had  been  collected  in  France^ 
the  difpofal  of  which  was  in  the  breaft  of  his  holincfs. 
Francis  knew  this,  and  omitted  nothing  that  could  flatter  cither 
Marriage  ^^^  pope's  pride  or  his  ambition.  A  match  was  propofed 
£/^  Loren.  between  Magdalena  of  the  houfe  o^  BculUon^  2Lni\  confc- 
EOk  tjuentJy  of  the  blood-rcyal  of  France^  and  Lorenzo  de  Medi- 

ci ;  and  the  propofal  was  highly  encouraged  by  the  French 
king,  the  apprehenfions  from  the  Turks  being  now  blown 
ov'ir  by  the  revolutions  that  had  happened  in  their  govern- 
mcnr.     The  lady'*  fortune  was  ten  thoufand  crowns  a  year^ 
the  greatefl  part  of  which  was  fettled  upon  her  by  Francis-, 
and  all  preliminaries  being  adjufted,  Lorenzo  repaired  to  the 
court  of  France^  vvhcre  Francis  received  him  with  open  arms, 
and  gave  him  his  kinfwnman  in  marriage. 
Vriindjhip      LORENZO  overflowed  in  his  expreflions  of  gratitndi 
haiAjeen     for  this  fignal  honour,  and  devoted  himfelf  for  ever  to  the 
h^o  and    king's  fervice.  .  But  fomething  more  than  v/ords  pafled  be- 
Francifco.  tween  them  on  this  occafion.  Lorenzo  prefented  Francis  with  a 
bull  from  his  holinefs,  impowering  him  to  apply  to  his  own  ufe 
,  the  money  that  had  been  raifed  for  the  crufades  J  outofwbich 

Lorenzo  bimfelf  received  a  prefent  of  fifty  thoufand  crowns* 
The  king,  farther  to  teftify  his  acknowledgment  to  the  pope, 
put  into  Lorm%o\  hand«  the  brief  of  promife  his  holinefs  had 
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Ittade  for  the  rcftkution  of  Modena  and  Reggio  to  the  duke  of 
ferrara^  within  feven  months,  which  were  now  expired.  This 
interview  was  followed  by  negotiations  for  peace  all  over   ^ 
Europe^  for  which  ihc^pontiflF  was  extretnely  follicitous,  nor 
did  any  thing  extraordinary  happen  in  Florence  during  the 
years  151 7  and   1518,  further  than  what  we  have  related,         1517. 
The    tranquillity  of  Europe^    in  the  beginning  of  the    1518. 
ear  1519,  was  broke  by  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximt-     15^9- 
\an^  a  prince  of  a  mixed  charafter.    He  was  inconfiant,  ex-  j[>^^^^  p/» 
travaganty  and  though   proud",  cpnrten^.ptible  for  his  ^^"^^^^  theemps- 
tual  indigence,  that  often  run  him  into  injuftice  and  incon-r^r  Maxi- 
fiftencies.     Notwithftanding  all  this,  he  had  great  talents  for  milian. 
government,   was   brave  in  his  own  perlon,  and  naturally 
humane.     He  had,  befi.re  his  death,  laboured  inceflantly  to 
procure  for  his  grandfon  CharUsy  king  of  Spain^  the  fuccef- 
fion  to  the  German  empire  5  and  vaft  fums  had,  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  been  remitted  out  of  Spain  by  Charles  to  his* grandfa- 
ther.    Upon  the  death  of  Maximilian^  the  conteft  became 
more  declared  and  ferious,  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  de- 
cide it,  but  the  pope  declaring  himfelf  for  one  of  the  candi- 
(iates.     Leow2LS  averfe  to  both,  and  dreaded  the  neighbour-  ConduS  of 
hood  pf  both   \n  Italy y  where  they  were  able,  by  their  vz^  the  pope  in 
power,  to  make  good  all  the  imperial  claims  upon  Romcy  and  the  conteft 
the  eftatcs  of  the  church.     He    was,  however,  obliged  to  fir  the 
temporize  j  but   he  could   not  long  maintain  his  neutrality,  empire* 
By  an    exceffive   refinement   in    politics^    he   declared   for 
frandsy  vvhom  he  knew  to  be  the  weakeft  candidate ;  in 
hopes  of  finding  an  opportunity^  before  the  eleiiii^ion  came 
on,  to  make  him  fenfible  of  its  being  impoffible  he  fliould 
fucceed,  and  of  perfuading  him  to  throw  his  intereft  into  the 
fcale  of  a  third  candidate,   who  misjht  be  lefs  formidable  iri 
Italy.     In  fhort,    Leo  fent  Francis  Orfmo  as   his  legate  into 
Germany^  to  do  Francis  all  the  fervice  he  could  ;  but  with  fe* 
cret  orders  to  found  the  difpofitions,  and  examine  the  inte- 
refts  of  the  eledors.     Leo  followed  out  this  fcheme  of  <:on-^ 
du(ft  with  infinite  addrefs ;  but  being  afraid  of  an  attack 
from  CharleSy  who  was  equipping  a  fleet  at  Naples^   Francis 
ordered  his  gallies,  with  four  thoufand  land-lroops  on  board, 
to  be  in  readinefs  to  defend  the  fea-coafts  belonging  to  the 
church,  and  to  the  Florentines, 

While  the  eledion  of  an  emperor  was  depending,  Lo*  Death  of 
renzo  de  Mi^dici  died.  He  le't  by  his  wife,  who  died  a  few  Lorenzo, 
days  before  in  child-birth,  an  only  daughter,  Caiheriney  who 
Was  afterwards  fo  infamous  for  her  cruelty  and  diflimulationj 
married  io  Henry  II.  of  France^  and  mother  to  three  fucceed-* 
inj  kings  of  that  country.  Upon  the  dciath  of  Lcrerzoy 
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-fome  of  Leo^s  counfellors  were  generous  enough  to  Higgcft 
to  ills  holineff,  that  he  would  give  a  noble  proof  of  pi- 
triotifm,  now  that  all  the  male  Jawful  defcendarits  of  the 
great  Co/mo  were  dead,  but  himfelf,  if  he  would  reftorc  the 
Florentines  to  their  liberties.  His  holinefs  rejected  this  ad- 
vice, fwayed  partly  by  partiality  to  his  own  family,  though 
an  illegitimate  line,  and  partly  by  his  hatred  to  a  republic, 
ConJuS  from  which  he  had  been  banilhed.  He  therefore  cooimitted 
^/^^/0/^.  the  government  of  Florence  xo  the  cardinal  De  Medici  i  but 
reftored  the  duchy  of  UrhinOj  and  the  cities  of  Pejaro  and  Se- 
nigaglia^  which  had  been  granted  to  Lorenzo^  to  the  holy  fee, 
though  L^r^wz^'s  daughter  was  in  the  invediture.  He  like- 
wife  demoli(hed  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Urbino^  becaufe  of 
the  attachment  the  inhabitants  proftfled  for  their  duke  Fran- 
tifco^  and  rendered  Gobbto  the  capital  of  the  duchy.  As  he 
owed  immenfe  fumsto  the  Florentines^  in  order  to  prefervc  a 
fliewof  equity,  he  affigncd  them  for  payment  the  fortrefs  of 
San  LeOf  and  the  diftriS  of  Montefeltro^  with  the  Plvuro  de 
Seftina^  which  had  before  belonged  to  the  Cejentine.  The 
Florentines^  who  hated  the  apoftolic chamber,  were  far  from  be- 
•  ing  pleafed  with  this  manner  of  repaying  their  mciTey,  which 

threw  upon  them  the  trouble  and  expence  of  garrifoning  and 
maintaining  places  that  were  entirely  in  the  intercfl  of  duke 
Francifco. 
Charles         'T^^^   competition  between  Charles  and  Francis  for  the 
cbo/enem-  €>np"C  ftill  continued  ;  but  the  two  rivals  proceeded  in  very 
feror  of    different  manners,  j/ancis^  fenfible  that  the  natural  intereft 
Germany,  o^  Charles  in  Germany  was  fuperior  to  his,  endeavoured   to 
fupply  that  difadvantage,    by  fending  immenfe  fums  from 
.  France  to  bribe  the  eleftors  and  their  friends,  fo  that  he  car- 
ried on  an  open  traffic  of  corruption,  which  gave  Vaft  dif- 
guft  to  all  the  princes  who  had  any  fenfiments  of  honour, 
virtue,    or  regard  to  the   independency   of  their  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans^  in  general,  declared  a^a?nft 
placing  any  foreigner  ch  the  imperial  throne  ;  and  even  the 
Swifs  fupplicated  the  pope  to  favour  the  eledtion  of  Charles, 
The  conteft  turned  out  entirely  in  favour  of  the  latt^,  who, 
under  pretence  of  maintaining  the  liberties  of  the  Germanic 
body,  inflead  of  fquandering  bis.money  amongft  the  elec- 
tors, employed  it  in  raifing  an  army,  which  advanced  to  the 
•     •         neighbourhood   of  Francfort^    tha   place   of    the  ele<aion. 
Notwithftanding  all  this,  Leo  certainly  would  have  carried 
his  point,  and  both  candidates  muft  have  been  dlfappointed, 
had  not  the  reformation  every  day  gained  ground  in  Germany y 
under  Luther^  who  was  patronized  and  protedted  by  Frederic 
the  Jt^ifey  elcftor  of  Saxony.     It  was  to  this  prince  that  the 
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tlefloral  college,  forefeein^  the  calamities  to  which  Germa* 
ny  muft  be  expofed,  offered  the  imperial  crown,  whtch  he 
had  many  reafons  for  refufing;  dnd  he  gave  his  vdTe  for 
CharleSy  who  was  accordingly  declared  emperor.  .*This  pre-*  ^  . 

ferencc  fhewn.to  Charles,,  exafperated  Francis^  vf\\o  now  pre-  -** 

tended  that  he  had  received  many  grievances  from  the  em-         --'' 
pire,    and  the  houfe  of  Aujiria.^  and  demanded  redrefs  of 
them.      The  pope  thoui^ht  this  an  excellent  opportunity  for     \     *    % 
atternptipg  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of /Ifrr^r^,  which  had  T.^ 

been  long  a  favourite  obje<5^  with  him.  He  comitiitrpd  the  "  ,  / 
execution  of  the  dcfign  to  the  warlike  bifhop  of  Ventimigliay 
whom,  without  appearing  to  have  any  concern  in  the  affair, 
he  pij.t  at  the  head  of  two  thoufand  troops;  and  had  he  been 
able  to  have  pafled  the  P^,  he  probably  \vould  have  fur*- 
priced  the  city.  Though  the  pope,  with  the  mod  folemn 
afleverattons,  difclaimed  all  knowledge  of  this  attempt,  yet 
he  was  not  believed  by  the  duke  of  Fcrrara^  or  any  of  the 
Italian  princes. 

In  the  fame  year  1520,  hisholinefs,  by  his  prothonotary,    j-20 
tampered  with  one  Rodolfo^  a  captain  in  the  duke's  guards,  fi^gp^^g 
to  give  admittance  ro  his  troops,  which,  were  to  be  com- ^„^^^. 
maqded  by  Gu'tdo  Rangone^  into  one  of  the  gates  of  Ferrara^  'uours  to 
that  lav  at  the  end  of  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  Po,     Ran*  become , 
gone  privately  difcovered  this  defign,  with  all  its  circumftan-  mafier  of 
ces,  to  the  duke,  who  Toon  defeated  it,  and  puniflied  jR^-Ferrara. 
dolfo  for  his  treachery,  but  durft  pufli  the  difcovery  no  far-  His  fail-, 
ther.  »V- 

Though  there  was  fcarcely  a  crime  or  vire,  either  per- 
fonal  or  political,  that  Leo  had  not  been  guilty  of,  and  tho* 
all  Europe  was  fenfible  of  the  fame ;  yet  it  is  amazing  how 
powerfully  his  pontifical  dignity,  joined  to  a  certain  com* 
placency  of  manners,  operated  towards  his  preferving  the 
refpeft  and  cfteem  of  the  chriftian  princes.     But  Leoy  not-, 
withftaqding  all  his  policy,   was  the  dupe  of  fiis  own  good 
nature,  arid  by  his  boundjefs  expences  he  had   run  himfelf 
into  the  mod  (hameful  necefljiies,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
fupply  by  the  rnoft  infamous  means.     He  fent  all  over  Eu- 
rope^  armies  of  dominicms,  and  other  monks  and  friars,  at- 
tended by  colleftors,  who  kept  open  (hop  for  the  fale  of  in- 
<}ulgences.    But  tho'  prodigious  fums  were  levied  by  this 
fcandajous  traffic,  the  leaft  (hare  of  the  profit  came  to  the 
-   P*^pc»  the  reft  beintj  confumed  amongft  the  colleftors,  or  la- 
vifhed  upDn  his  fiihr  Afadalena  and  her  favourites.     Every- 
one knows  in  what  manner  thpfe  pra<5tices  brought  on  the 
reformation^  and  how,  in  a  few  years,  almo/:onc-half  of^'w- 
rope  was  Ijft  to  thff  fee  qf  fiomey  while  th^  Qther  halfwas 
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ftaggercd  in  its  obedience.  It  is  certain  the  pope  gave  himi 
feU  very  little  trouble  about  affairs  of  religion,  farther  than 
as  they  fcrved  to  replenifli  his  coffers.  All  his  cares  tended 
to  prelerve  the  ballance  of  power  in  Italy,  that  he  might 
maintain  himfelf  in  the  poflefllon  of  Flgrence^  and  the  other 
Tufcan  dates,  and  the  patrimony  of  the  holy  fee,  with  the 
van:  and  anjuft  acquifitions  that  had  been  made  to  it  by  him- 
felf and  his  predeceflbr  'Jullm,  Italy  had  now  enjoyed  peace 
for  three  years,  and  the  balance  of  power  there,  between 
great  pro-  ^jjg  emperor  and  the  French  king,  was  in  the  hand  of  the 
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pope ;  fo  that  being  courted  by  all  parties,  his  dominions, 
Florence  efpecially,  enjoyed  happinefs  and  wealth  in  the 
,  hi;^heft  degree,  while  he  indulged  himfelf  in  ^^tx^j  gratifica-  * 
tion,  both  of  fenfual  and  intelledual  pleafure ;  to  both  which 
he  was  exquifitely  formed  by  nature.  He  became  at  laft  fa- 
tiatqd  with  thofe  enjoyments,  and  once  more  turned  his 
attention  towards  war.  He  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of 
having  Joft  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  the  church,  and  of  his 
having  been  fo  often  difappointed  in  his  attempts  upon  Fer^ 
rara.  He  was  likewife  afraid,  that  the  emperor  and  the 
French  king  might  accommodate  matters  between  them- 
felves,  fo  as  to  deprefs  Iiis  power  and  that  of  the  church  in 
Italy :  he  therefore  refolved  to  make  a  league  with  one  of 
thofe  princes,  and  render  him  fubfervient  in  driving  the  other 
out  of  Italy  ;  in  which  cafe  Ik  thought  it  would  be  eafy  to 
drive  th^  conqueror  out  likewife.  Before  he  determined 
which  party  to  chufe,  he  difpatched  into  Swifferland^  Antonia 
Pucciy  bilhop  <jf  PiJlQtay  to  hire  fix  thoufand  Swifs^  which 
the  cantons  readily  confented  to  ;  and  a  free  paffage  having 
been  granted  them  through  the  ftatc  oi  Milan y  they  arrived 
in-thc  Romagna^  and  the  marquifate  oi  Ancona^  where  they 
were  quartered. 

The  public  were  amazed  at  the  hiring  and  march  of  thofe 
troops  in  a  time  of  profound  tranquillity ;  and  the  pope  at 
firft  pretended  be  had  called  them  in  to  guard  his  own  per- 
(on.  The  truth  was,  that  he  had  fet  on  foot  a  fecret  treaty 
with  the  FrenQl>  kfng  ;  by  which  the  kingdom  of  f^aples  wai 
to  be  attacked  by  their  joint  forces.  Gaeta^  and  all  the 
country  between  the  Gari^Uano  and  the  borders  of  the  eccle-! 
fiaftical  ftate,  when  conquered,  were  to  belong  to  the  church  \ 
as  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  was  to  go  to  the  French  king's  fe- 
cond  fon,but  under  the  tuition  of  an  apoflolical  legate.refiding' 
at  Naples^  till  th^  yoyng  prince  foould  be  of  age.  The 
kmg,  on  the  other  hand,  engaged  toailift  the  pontiff^ againft 
the  fubjedls  and  feudatories  of  the  apoftolical  fee,  in  which 
Ferrara  w^is  thought  to  b^  included,     Separately  from  thU 
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^convention,  it  was  agreed  between  his  holinefs  and  the 
French  Icing,  that  the  latter  fhould  take  the  advantage  of  a 
rebellion  which  had  juft  broke  out  in  Spatn^  lo  feizc  upon 
I  the  kingdom  of  Navarre^  which  he  did.  After  that,  the 
French  invaded  Spain  itfelf;  but  this  invaiion  turned  to  the 
difadvantage  of  Francis^  becaufe  it  reunited  the  Spaniards 
amongft  themfclves.  The  Sivifs^  however,  now  preferred  * 
the  friendfhip  of  Francis  to  that  of  Charles. 

When  the  late  concluded  treaty  between  the  pope  %Vi&j}ifap^ 
Francis  was  examined  in  the  council  of  France^  the  ht^ pointed hy 
heads  there  difapproved  of  ir,  as  being  too  advantageous  to  Francis. 
France^  and,  therefore,  containing  fome  myftery  to  her  pre* 
judice  ;  becaufe  the  pope  never  could  be  fuppofcd  to  fee  the 
duchy  of  Milan^   and    the  kingdom  of  Naples^  under  the 
fame  head.   Thofe,  and  many  other  reafons,  moft  of  which 
turned  upon  the  pope's  known  diffimulation  and  double  deal- 
ing, prevailed  on  Francis  not  to  ratify  the  treaty.     This  ir- 
ritated the  pontiff,  and  the  more,  as  Lautrec  the  French  go- 
vernor  of  the  Milanefe  refufed  to  admit  any  of  his  bulls  or 
monitories  into  that  duchy.     The  pope,  therefore,  for  felf- 
defence,  offered  his  friendftiip  and  alliance  to  Charles^  who 
readily  accepted  of  both,  as  the  friendfhip  of  his  holinefs 
was  then  of  the  utmoft  confequedce  to  his  affairs.  A  league  ' 
was  concluded  between  them  for  their  mutual  defence;  and 
in  it  was  comprehended  the  houfe  of  Medici^  and  the  ftate 
of  Florence  «.     In  the  fame  league  there  was  an  offenfive  ar-  Kis  lea^ 
tide,  by  which  the  Milanefe  was  to  be  attacked,  and  Parma  --with  the 
and  Placenta  reftored  to  the  church;  but,  that  i\it  Milanefe  emperor^ 
fiiould  return  to  Francifco  Sfor%a\  to  whom  it  was  to  be 
guarantied  by  both  contrafling  parties.     Charles  was  like* 
,    wife  to  affift  his  holinefs  in  the  conqucft  of  Ferrara ;   ta 
pay  an  additional  tribute  for  the  kingdom  of  Naples^  and 
to  give  the  cardinal  De  Medici  a  penfion  of  ten  thocfand 
ducats.     Alexander  de  Medici,  a  natural  fon  of  the  deceafed 
Lorenzijy  was  likewife  to  receive  an  eftate  of  ten  thoufand 
ducats  a  year  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,    As  to  the  Milanefe^ 
it  was  to  be  deemed  a  fief  of  the  empire. 

Before  the  main  purpofes   of  this  league  was  to  bcT-^^^fj. 
carried  into  execution,  the  contrafting  parties  determined  lanefe  2i»* 
to  make  an  attempt  on  Milan  and  Genoa^  both  of  them  irow^aded* 
belonging  to  France,  by  the  exiles  of  thofe  two  flaKs.     For 
this  purpofe,  the  h\(ioThnGuicciardini,  who  was  governor  of 
Modena  and  Reggio  for  the  pope,  received  ten  thoufand  crowns 
from  bis  holiness,  which  he  paid  to  Morone^  one  of  the  Mi- 
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lanefe  exiles.     Both  ,thofe  attempts^  ho>¥evcr,  failed  through 
caufcs  that  ^re  foreign  to  this  hiftory ;  as  did  fcvcral  other 
attempts  of  the  fame  nature,  which  had  been  formed  undefr 
hand  by  his  hol*nefs.  .  He  was  now  obliged  to  throw  off 
the  meflc ;    and  he  appointed  Fredtrtc^  marquis  of  MarAua^^ 
'  general  of  the  eccleiiaflical  and  Florentine  ^xm\^^^  who  were 
to  march  direfl-y  into  Lomhardyy  and  to  attack  the  Milanej\. 
The  army  under  the  marquis,  was  to  be  joined  by  ail  the 
,  men  afc  arms  .which  Char  la  had  '\n  Naples ;  by  fix  thoufand 
Italian  foot,  two  thoufand  Spam/h  kot,  and  two  thoufand 
/  others,  under  the  marquis  of"  Pefcara  ;  four  thoufand  Germaii 

foot,  and  two  thoufand  Gr'ij.ns^  were  lilcewife  to  be  taken 
into  the  pay  of  the  confederates.  As  to  the5w//i  that  werp 
in  the  pope's  pay,  four  thoufand  out  of  the  fix  had  returned 
into  their  own  country,  on  account  of  their  harveft,  after 
coding  his  holinersone  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  crowns  to 
no  purpofe.  The  other  two  thoufand  were  continued  in  the 
pay  of  the  confederacy,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  holy  league  ; 
and  his  holincfs  applied  to  the  cantons  for  leave  to  raife  fix 
thoufand  more.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  preparations 
for  the  invafion  of  the  Milanefe  were  very  formidable,  and 
it  was  rcfolved  to  attack  that  duchy  on  the  fide  towards 
Comoy  where  the  French  government  was  very  unpopular. 

Lautrec  was,  at  this  time,  at  the  French  court,  and  was 
with  with  difficulty  prevailed  on,  through  the  force  of  grc^t 
promifes,  to  return  to  Milan,     The  Venetians  ofJered  to  joia 
the  French  with  fix  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  fix  thouland 
foot;   and  the  £t(;//}  cannons,  notwithftanding  all  their  en- 
gag^nents  with  the  pope,  confented  that  the  Fremb  king 
should  take  ten  thoufand  of  their  fubjecls  into  his  pay.    All 
this  while,  Francis  omitted  nothing  that  could  mollify  the 
pope,  and  break  his  confederacy  with  Charles*     Lautrec  be- 
ing thus  enabled  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  Milanefe^ 
the  campaign  opened  greatlv  to  the  difadvantagc  of  the  holy 
league.     It  njuit  be  cowfefied,  there  is  fomething  very  un- 
accountable in  the  nature  of  the  command  which  it  was 
under,   and  pan   be  only  afcribed  to  the  jealoufy  the  pope 
jlh/urd      entertained  (\f  his  gerier^ls,     Quicciqrdini  ^  informs  us,  tha^ 
difirihu^    ^^  marquij  oi  Mantua  was  appointed  captain-general  of  all 
tion  of       the  forc*s  of  'the  church  ;   but  that  ProJ'pero  Colonna^  though 
fQjnmand.  withput  any  title,   had  the  cotpmand  of  the  whole  army« 
1  hus  there  was,  it  feems,  a  real  and  a  nominal  command. 
Guicciardini^  however,  informs  us,  that  he  himfelf  controuled 
J)oth  thofe  generals,  by  virtue  of  h;s  commiffidn  of  com- 
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mifliry-gencral  of  the  whole  army,  which  gave  him  -extra-  - 
ordinary  powers.  From  all  this  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
marquis  had  obtained  his  high  rank,  on  account  of  the  con- 
venient fituation  of  his  dominions,  an(^  the  force  which  he 
brought  to  the  field  ;  but  that  the  pope  trufted  to  the  abi- 
lities of  Colonna  for  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  and  to 
Guicciardlni^  who  was  himfclf  a  Florentine^  for  being  a  check 
upon  both. 

His  holinefs  {hewed  himfelf  no  great  general  by  fuch  a  'Progrefs 
partition  of  command  ;  efpecially,  confidering  the  compli-  ofthtar-  " 
cated  intcreftsof  the  league,  and  the  nature  of  the  Spaniards^  ^y  rf the 
Swifs^  and  Germans^  who  were  parties  in  it.     The  want  of  league. 
a  due  fubordination  among  the  chief  officers  foon  appeared  * 
by  its  efFecSs.     Projpero  Colonna^  having  garrjfoncd  Modena^ 
Bologna^  Rav^nna^  and   Imola^   encamped  upon  the  Lenza^ 
within  five  miles  of  Parma^  when  he  heard  that  four  thoufand 
Swifs  foot  was  arrived  at  Milan.    Parma^  itfelf,  had  a  ftrong 
garrifon,  under  VEfcut^  brother  to  Lautrec ;  and  both  the 
Venetians  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara  were  in  motion,  in  favour 
of  the  French.    At  laft  Colonna,  who  was  a  found,  tho'  a  flow^ 
general,    was   joined  by  the  marquis  of  Mantua^   and   by 
fq\ir  hundred  Spanijh  lances,  under  Jntonio  de  Leva^  who 
J)ecame  afterwards  fo  famous  in  war.     Thi§  enabled  Colonnct 
t9  advance  to  San  Lazaro^   within  a  mile  of  Parma  j  where 
Jie  w^ite<J  for  a  farther  reinforcement  from  Naplesy  of  three 
)iundred  lances,  and  two  thoufand  Spanijh  foot,  under  the 
marquis  of  Peftara^  and  for  the  German  infantry,  who  were 
advanced  as  far  as  Epjhurg.     Colonna's  great  dependence  was 
upon  thofe  -  horfe  to  make  head  againft  the  Swifs  in  the 
French  army.    The  Venetifins^  however,  made  difpofitions  for 
oppofing  their  progrefs  j   and   the  Germans  began  to  (hew 
thenafelves  uneafy  for  thcjr  pay,  \yhich  it  was  dangerous  for 
the  pope,  out  of  whofe  purfe  irwaS  to  come,  to  fend  through 
the  Venetian  territories  to  7rent^  where  the  Germans  infifted^ 
upon  receiving  jt.     fit  Uft  the  fnarquis  of  Mantua^  who, 
upon  the  whole,  behaved  with  great  honour  and  reputation, 
and  the  marquis  of  Pcfcara^    made  fome  movements  in  the    ' 
Mqntuan^  to  favour  the  approach  of  the  Germans  ;  but  the 
Venetians^  whom  Colonna  knew  not  to  be  in  earneft,  retired 
to  Verona^  and  an  entire  junction  of  all  the  troops,  belong- 
ing to  the  ^rmy  of  t^e  holy  league,  was  efFe£^ed. 

A  council  of  w.ir  beincr  held,  thefiege  of  Parma  was  pro-  Thefie^e 
pofed,  but  reje£ted  ;  and  it  was  unanimoufly  agreed  to  march  ^ Parma 
Againft  Piacenza^  which  was  but  weak,  and  weakly  ^zrrU  prapo/ed 
foned,    and    lay  convenient   for  favouring  an  attack  upon  andreje£l^ 
^ikn^    While  'difpofitions  were  making  for  that  purpofe,  ^^i 

which 
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which  i^romifcd  to'produce  decifxve  effefts  in  favour  of  the 
league,  a  few  French  horfe  having  paffed  the  Ptf,  a  report 
was  fprcad  of  the  approach   of    the  whole  French  army  : 
Gicvanni  de  Medici  was  fent   out  to  reconnoitre,  and  foon 
difcovercd  the  .miftake,  and  that  the  French  army  had  repafied 
the  river.     The  falfe  alarfti,  however,  had  occafioned  the 
defigh  againft  Piacenxa  to  be  laid  afide ;  nor,  through   the 
difagrcement  of  the  generals  of  different  nations,  was  it  ever 
rcfumed.    .Their  animofities.  even  proceeded  fo.  far,    a$  to 
create  a  kind  of  total  inaction  in  the  army  ;  till  the  Florentine 
commiflary%  as  he  acquaints  us  himfclf,  in  behalf  of  his 
maflcr  the   pope,  fpirited  theih  up  fo  effeSually,  that,  by 
^  ^,      a  kind  of  a  fudden  impulfe,   they  refolvcd  at  once  upon  the 
Jumtdy       ficgs  of  Par/na 'y  a  propofal  which  they  had  before   unam- 
moufly  rejeSeJ.  But  the  execution  received  fome  delay,  be- 
caufe  the  heavy  artillery  was  not  yet  come  up,  Cobnna  not 
having  thought  it  ncceflary  againft  Piacenza.     Thts  delay 
was  of  vaft  fervice  to  Lautrec^   as  it  gave  time  for  his  auxili* 
aries  to  join  him.     The  ficge  of  Parma  was  at  laft  formed, 
but  aukwardly  carried  on ;  and,  as  it  appeared  afterwards, 
the  attack  was  made  from  the  wrong  port.     Lautrecj  by  this 
time,  having  received  the  greateft  part  of  his  reinforcements, 
advanced  to  raife  the  iiege  of  Parma y   which  was  at  laft  in 
great  danger ;  that  part  of  the  town  called  C&dtponte  being 
taken  by  the  befiegers.     Lautrec  not  being  joined,  as  he  ex- 
peded,  by  fix  thoufand   more   Swifs^  v/ho  were  on  their 
march,  found   himfelf  too  weak  to  fight  the  army  of  the 
league  ;  but  he  encouraged  his  brother  to  hold  out,  as   he 
would  remain  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  be  perpetually  beat- 
ing up  the  quarters  of  the  enemy.     UEfcuty  however,  muft 
have  been  obliged,  either  to  have  furrendered  the  place  up  by 
capitulation,  or  to  have  marched  out  with  the  ganifon,  aiid 
join  his  brother,  had  not  the  foldiers  of  the  league  plundered 
*the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Parma  they  had  taken,  tho* 
they  appeared  rejoiced  at  returning  to  the  obedience  of  the 
church  ;  and  this  confirmed  the  Parmejans  in  the  intereft  of 
the  French.     Advice  in  the  mean  time  came,  that  the  duke 
cf  Fcrrara  had  furpriied  Finale  and  ^an  Fclicey  and  was  ^i^^ 
V2inc\ng  zgziDd  Modena ',  which  was,  it  feems,  but  ill  pre- 
pared for  a  defence,   through  the  caution  of  Colanna^  who 
w^s  unwilling  to  weaken  his  army. 

This  intelligence   occafioned   a  meeting  of  the  general 

'  officers  of  the  Icjgue  ;  where,  after  difcourfing,  rather  than 

reafoning  :imong  ihemfelves,  it  was  unaccountably  rcfolved 

k  jbid,  ibid. 
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toraife  the  fiege.of  P<7rmtf,  though  it  was  known  to  be  now  at  andjham^ 
the  laft  extremity.  All  the  general  officers  were  of  this  o^\- fully  ahan^ 
nion  5  but  the  brave  and  wife  Antonio  de  Leva^  though  he  ^omd. 
concurred  with  them  in  opinion  as  to  raiting  the  fiege,  added^ 
that  he  hoped  they  would  do  it  only  to  fight  Lautrec  ;  and  if 
they  beat  him,  Parma  mufl:  fall  of  courfe  into  their  hands. 
This  counfel  was  rejcScd  upon  various  pretexts.  Their 
refohjtiony  however,  was  of  fuch  moment,  and  carried  with 
it  fuch  an  appearance  of  difgrace,  that  before  it  was  put  into 
execution,  Colonna^  and  the  marquis  of  Pefcara^  confulted 
Guicciardiniy  the  commifTary,  concerning  it.  Guicciardini  re- 
proached them  with  the  inconfiftency  and  pufillanimity  of 
theircondud,and  threatened  them  with  the  indignation  qf  the 
pope.  The  two  generals  replied,  that  the  fiege  could  not, 
confiftently  with  the  rules  of  war,  be  continued;  and  that 
difpofitions  were  making  for  inftantly  drawing  off  the  artil- 
lery;  nor  durft  the  commifTary  longer  oppofe  their  joint  au- 
thority. This  (hameful  condu£t,  however,  was  no  fooner 
known  in  the  camp,  than  the  foldiers  openly  exprefled  their 
diilike  of  it ;  and  Gmcciardiniy  with  Morone^  a  Milanefe  exile, 
vent  to  Colonna's  quarters,  where  ihey  found  him  very  can- 
didly difpofed  to  reconfider  the  refolution,  and,  if  he  faw 
reamn,  to  retra£t  it.  For  this  purpofe,  he  fummoned  afrefh 
the  fame  council  of  war ;  but  the  marquis  of  Pefcara^  who 
had  begun  to  draw  off  the  artillery,  refufed  to  affift  at  it,  as 
deeming;  it  difhonourable  to  alter  his  opinion  :  thus  the 
council  broke  up,  and  the  refolution  of  abandoning  the  fiege 
veas  immediately  executed,  after  remaining  twelve  days  be- 
fore the  place. 

So  pufillanimous  a  proceeding  rendered  the  officers,  tOQ^iffff 
whom  it  was  owing,  fo  defpicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Germans^  the  fofe, 
that  while  the  army  was  returning  to  their  camp  at  San 
lazarOi  they  mutinied,  diiplaced  their  officers,  and  chofe 
others  in  their  room,  becaufe  their  exorbitant  demands  for 
pay  were  not  complied  with,  and  withdrew  from  the  army 
of  the  league.  The  news  of  fo  many  difaftrous  and  di. grace- 
ful events  overwhelmed  the  pope  with  grief  and  indignation; 
and  the  more,  bcfcaufe,  when  they  happened,  he  every  mo- 
tnent  expefted  to  hear  that  he  was  mafler  of  Parma.  He 
fufpefled  the  German  and  Spanijh  generals  of  treachery, 
GuUdardinu  who  was  prefent  all  the  time,  feems  inclinable 
to  believe,  that  the  whole  was  owing  to  the  falfe  intelligence 
they  received,  which  magnified  the  French  army  far  beyond 
the  truth;  and  to  the  caution  of  C*d?/(!?««^,  who  imagining  a 
kttle  to  be  inevitable,  thought  that  his  foldiers  could  hot 
be  brought  to  itj  if  loaded  with  the  fpoils  of  Parma.     It  is 

certain    , 
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certain  that  the  French^  who  under  Lauirec  were  \n  very  bad 

order,  and  could   not  bring  the  ^zv//}  to  i(\^  were  amazed 

when  they  heard  that  the  liege  of  Parma  was  abandoned  ; 

but  that  event;  not  only  gave  them  fpirits^  and  courage,  but 

animated  the  Sivijs  to  their  duty  ;  and  they  now  joined  LfaUf 

tree  in  great  numbers.     Tiie  news  of  this  determined   the 

trenerak  of  the  league  to  remove  from  San  Lazaro  towards 

Re^giO  ;  and  this  retreat  would  have  been  converted  into  a 

downwright  flight,  had  not  the /V<?r^»//«^  and  imperial  com- 

miiTaries  remonllrated  upon  the  d'fgrace  attending  it.      Some 

part  of  the  blame  was  laid  upon  Profperci*s  too  great  caution, 

which  reftrained  him  from  employing  a  fufEcient  number  of 

light  horfe  to  fcour  the  country,  and  get  intelligence  of  the 

ene;7>v'-'^  rnotirns. 

fivho  recu'       LAUTRECs  ftrength  was  better  known  at  Rome  than  in 

njers  his     tlie  camp  of  the  holy  league  ;  and  the  pope  refuming  his 

/firm.       courage,  brought  the  emperor  to  confent  to  march,    with 

their  whole  force,  againft  Milan  itfelf ;  without  regarding 

Far  ma,  or  any  othe:  objedi.     With   this  view  the  pope  had 

taken  if^ro  his  pay,  but  not  without  great  oppofition,  a  frefli 

body  of  twelve  thoufand  Swi/s.     But  the  cantons  hired  them 

out  on  the  exprefs  condition,  of  their  being  employed  only 

in  defence  of  the  church's  patrimony,  and  their  not  ferving 

againft  the  French,     The   cardinal    of  Sian^   however,  aiid 

the  other  agents  for  the  holy  league^  accepted  of  them,  even 

on  that  condition  ;  as  knowing;  it  would  not  be  d  fficultto 

prevail  upon  them,  after  defcending  into  (talj/^  to  ferve  againft 

Lombar-   MHan.      After  various  confulcations,  the   generals  of  the 

dy  attack-  league  defpairing  to  take  Parma^  too  weak  to  face  Lautrec'i 

ednvithdllQampy    and  unable,   for  want  of  fpbfiftence,    tq  continue 

the  force     wheic  they  were,  refolved  to  pafs  the  Po,    While  difpo|)tion$ 

of  the         were  making  for  that,  count  Gw/Vi?  J?/?w^<?«^j  by  the  pope's 

'eague,       orders,    fupported  by  a  body  of  Tufcan  foot,    reduced  an  itn- 

port«int  pafs,  called   the  mountain  of  Modena^  l^^lopg'ng  ^fl 

the  duke  of  Ferrara . 

At  this  time,  the  army  of  the  league  was  pcftered  by  a  fct 
of  banditti,  who,  under  the  denomination  of  MUanefe  exjles^ 
plundered  wherever  they  came,  and  even  intercepted  the 
convoys  coming  to  their  own  army.  Colonna^  however,  at 
Lift,  madedifpofitions  for  pafling  the  Po  \  but  failed  in  an  at- 
tempt, that  was  to  have  been  executed  by  Giovanni  de  Mediciy 
for  burning  the  French  boats  on  that  river,  near  Crernana. 
])i:t  it  was  neceffjry  to  take  care  of  the  towns  belonging  to 
the  church,  and  its  allies,  before  the  army  pafled  the  Po, 
Vitciliy  therefore,  was  ordered  to  garrifon  them  with  one 
hundred  ar.d  fifty  men-fit  arms,  as  many  light  hcrfe,  arid  two' 
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houfand  foot,  all  of  them  Fhnntlnai  oc  paid  by  the  mofiey 
lif  that  ftate  ;   and  two  thoufand  Si/^^ifs^  whom  it  jivas   noy 
:hought  fafe  to  employ  againft  the  French^  were  detached 
ipan  the  Tame  fervice^  under  the  bifliop  of  PiJioM.     Thus 
Modena^  Rt'g^io^  and  other  towns  in  the  eccleiiaiHcalJurif-. 
liftion,  were  fecured  againft  the  infults  of  the-dulse  o( Fer^       ,    .  ,{^ 
;araf   who  boa  fled  of  having  been  the  deliverer  of  P^rz/z^,       •  ., 
ind  whom  the  pope,  as  far  as  ecclcfiaftical  cenfures  could  do 
r,  had  now  deprived  of  his  duchy  of  Ferrara.  /' 

It  was  tKe  firft  of  O^^^Z'ifr,   15  21,  before  the  army  of  the    1921/ 
iea^ue,  which  was  prodigioufly' encumbered  with  baggage, '^^''^ 
ind  ufelefs  attendants,  pafled  the  Po,     This  paflage  was  cf-P^Jf^^  '^^ 
fief^ed  in  fo  flovenly  and  dilatory  a  manner,  that  had  Lautrec  °^* 
attacked  one  party,  while  the  other  was  pafling.,  he  might, 
have  d.-feated  the  whole.     They  encamped  at  laft  at  d'jfai 
Mav^iori^  where  a  new  fcene  of  diffimulafion  was  opened. 

The  French  king,  who  knew  the  pope  was  the  foul  of 
the  league  againft  him,  had,  from  the  commencement  of 
hoftilities  in  Lombardy^  tempted  him  with  the  moft  fpecious 
6ffers  to  diflTulve  the  confederacy.  Leo^  at  firft,  refifted  him 
with  great  firmnefs  ;  but  perceiving  that  the  whole  weight  of 
tlie  war  rpfted  upon  himfelf;  thzi  Charles  was"  unable,  or 
Unwilling,  to  advance  money ;  that  no  dependence  was  to 
be  had  upon  the  German  and  Spanijh  officers  ;  and  that  the 
fervice.  of  the  Swife  was  clogged  with  conditions^  he  began 
atJaftio  harbour  thoughts  of  an  acconimodation.  Upoii. 
the  raifing  the  Gege  of  Parrna^  he  wrote  a  letter,  with  his 
Own  hand,  to'  cardinal  de  Medici^  his  fubftitute  at  Florence^ 
to  repair  immediately  to  the  camp  of  the  Ieague»  with  the 
Authority  of  apoftolical  legate,  to  prevent  the  bad    confe^ 

Jiiences  of  the  difpute  between  Cp/onna  sind  the  marquis  of 
^efcara.     The  cardinal  did  not  arrive  at  the  army  till  it  was  Cardtnat 
encamped  at   CaJ'al  Maggiore\  nor.  Had  the  pope  yet  deter- deM^dicf 
rtiined  to  yield  to  the  importunities  of  the  French  king,  hwt  arrives  in 
to  wait  for  events.     The  cardinal  was  th^  fecond  perfon  in  the  (amp. 
the  ecclefiaftical  flate  ;  and  though   he    refided  at  Florence^ 
nothing  was  done  at  Rome  without   his  advice  and  approba- 
tion, fo  that  even  his  prefence  was  thought  fufficient  to  over- 
awe all  differences.     The  army  of  the  league  movtd  in  four 
<livifions  jhrough  the  Cremonefe  towards  the  Oglio.     In  this 
•Tiarch  a  quarrel  happened  between  the  Spanijh  and  Floren- 
tine foot,  in  which  {omt  were  killed   on  both  fides  ;  but  it 
was  foon  term'nated  by  the  interpofirion   of  the  general  of- 
ficers :  and  Giovanni  de  Medici  routed  a  party  of  Veneticn  and 
French  horfe,  who  had  palTed  the'jP^,  near  Cremona,     While 
the  army  of  the  league  was  encamped  oii  the  banks  of  the 

'    OgUo, 
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OgTio^  a  rcfolurion  was  taken  to  march  to  BordeUano.     Th< 
badnefs  of  the  roads  obliged  them  to  halt  half-way,  at 
place  called  Rebecca^  where  they  received  undoubted   intel 
ligence,  that  LautreCy  at  the  head  of  the  French  and  Vent 
iian  armies,  was  within  five  miles,  with  a  defign  to  figfa 
Danger  of  i\itm   if  they   fliould  proceed:     This  intelligence  was  th 
tbeormy    more  alarming,  as  the  pope  and  the  cardinal  had  receive 
^f  '^'        aflurances  from  the  Venetians^  that  thpy  would  be  ina&ivc 
league.      There  was  no  comparifon  in  the  force  of  the  two  armies] 
that  of  Lautrec  conftiling  of  a  ftrong  body  of  excellent  cavali 
ry,  feven  thoufand  French  and  Italian  foot,  and  ten  thoufan 
Sw'tfs.     The  army  of  the  league,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
from  various  caufes,  fo  much  reduced,  that  it  did  not  con 
tain  above  feven  thoufand  Germans  and  Spaniards^  and  aboi 
fix  thoufand  Florentines  and  other   Italians^  many  of  whoi 
were  new  levies.     After  confultation,  it  was  refolvcd  to  ia-i| 
trench  themfelves  at  Rebecca^  and  wait  for  a  great  reinforce^ 
ment  of  Swifs^  under  the  cardinal  of  5/0»,  who  was  upon  Kw 
march,  and  promifed  to  join  the  troops  of  the  league  in  thr^ 
orfourdaysat  fartheft.     This  fituation,  however,  was  vei 
difagreeable.     Their  camp  was  expofed  to  the  artillery 
Porto  Vicoy   a  Venetian  town  on  the  oppofite  banks  of  thi 
river,,  and  the  difficulties  of  getting  proviiions  every  day  in 
creafed.     But  the  cardinal  had  ftilla  notion,  that  the  Vene- 
tians were  not  in  earneft,  and  gave  himfelf  little  trouble  witi 
rfegard  to  them.     The  other  inconveniency  was  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  remedied  ;  becaufe  the  diforders  of  the  foldtcrs,  the 
Milanefe  exiles  particularly,  had  been  fo  great,  that  the  pea- 
fants  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  bring  provifipns  into  the 
camp.     Guicciardini*s  opinion  was,  that  the  army  (hould  re- 
move to  the  borders  of  the  Mantuan^  where  they  were  furc 
of  providons.     But  this  looked  fo  like  a  retreat,  and  a  repe- 
tion  of  their  difgrace  at  Parma^  that  the  advice  was  rejeded. 
The  army  continued  at  Rebecca y  but  under  fuch  diftrefs  for 
%  want  of  bread,  thouo;h  there  was  plenty  of  flefli  and  wine, 

that  many  of  the  Floreniinesy  and  other  Italian  foot,  de- 
fcrted. 
<which  After,  the  army  had  lain  for  three  days  in  this  uncom- 

^capes.  fortable  fituation,  Lautrec^  who  had  taken  poft  at  Bordellano^ 
fent  part  of  his  artillery  acrofs  the  Oglio  to  Porto  Pico,  from 
whence  it  played  upon  the  camp  of  the  league.  This,  hap- 
pening contrary  to  the  expedlation  of  the  cardinal  and  the 
fren^ral  officers,  threw  the  army  into  fuch  diforder,  ihatbe- 
ore  break  of  day  they  broke  up,  without  found  of  drum  or 
trumpet }  and,  as  Guicciardini  had  advifed  them,  they  march- 
ed to  Gabbionetaj  /town  within  five  miles  of  the  borders  of 
3  the 
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Ihfe  Mantuan^  where  they  took  uj)  a  very  flrong  damp.  It 
Is  generally  acknowledged,  that  Lautrec  was  puifty,  on  this 
occafion,  of  an  unpardonable  omiffion,  in  rejefting  the  ad« 
vice  of  his  Swifs  officers,  v;hich  was,  that  at  the  fame  time 
befenthis  artillery  io  Pcrto.fuOy  he  fhould  have  marched 
jigainft  the  enemy  ;  who  being  then  betv/een  tWo  fit^s,  muft 
either  have  furrendered,  or  have  been  deftroyed.  The  ob- 
itmzcy  oi  Lanirec^  who  was  naturally  felf-fufficient,  in  rc- 
jefling  this  advice,  ruined  his  matter's  affairs.  He  took  up 
the  camp  of  his  enemies  at    Rebecca^  but   prottfeedcd    no  ^ 

farther.  The  generals -of  the  league,  however,  perceiving 
they  could  not  continue  at  Gabhionetay  becaufe  of  its  damp 
unwholefomc  iltuation,  and  being  appreKenfive  of  the  ftrength 
of  the  Frenchy  carried  their  troops  over,  the  OgUo^  and  en- 
tamped  at  OJilanQy  where  it  was  refc^lved  to  remain  till  they 
were  joined  by  the  Sw//},  whofe  march  was  unaccountably 
retarded. 

While  the  two  armies  continued  in  this  inafifvJty,  the  Conduff  tf 
'  bilhops  of  Pj/?<?/^  and  ViUlliy  at  the  head  of  the  iStc;//}  and/^^Swil», 
Florentines  they  commanded,  forced  the  duke  of  Ferraras 
entrenchmients,    which   Were  vefy  flrong,  at  Finale,    and 
touted  his  army.     This  obliged  the  duke  to  pciire  to  FeYrara^ 
and  remove  the  bridge  of  boats  he  had  laid  over  the  river,  to 
prevent  his  being  purfued.     Thz  Swifs ^  in  the  pope's  pay, 
by  this  time,  had  entered  the  territory  of  jB^r^^<?;  but  not- 
Withttanding  the  moft  earneft  iriftances  of  the  'cardinal  of 
Ston  to  the  Contrary,  they  difcovered  an  invincible  rekflance 
to  fight  againft  the  Frtnch  king.     They  offered,  however, 
to  march  againft  Parma  and  Piacenza  ;  becaufe,  as  they  faid, 
they  of  right  belonged  to  the  church.     Their  fcruples,  how- 
ever, were  at  laft  furmounted,  and  proceeding  on  their  m^rch, 
they  defeated  feveral  parties  of  the  French  and  VenetianSy   and 
thcamped  near  the  army  of  the  league.     But  their  fcruples 
again  returned,  and  four  thoufand  of  the  troops  raifed  in  the 
tartton  of  Z«r/V^,  refufed  to  join  the  army  of  the  le^igue. 
All  the  arts  and  promifes  of  the  cardinals  de  Medici  and  Siony 
and  the  archbifliopof  Ctf^M<7,  could  not  conquer  their  obfti- 
iiacy,  and  they  feparated  from  their  countrymen.     Notwith- 
,   ftanding  this,  the  two  cardinals  refolved  to  proceed  with  the 
fix  thoufand  remaining,  and    they  put  thenifelves   in   the 
centre  of"  the  army  5  which,  fays  Gtiicciardinij  was  compofed 
^f  blafphemous  robbers  and  murderers,    preceded  by  filvcr 
trofles,  and  other  pompous  badges  of  ecclefiaftical  authority  ; 
"  So  great,  fays  the  fame  author,  who  was  on  the  fpot,  in 
**«ur  timca  is  the  abufe  of  the  reverence  due  to  religion  !** 
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TkB  two  cardinals  made  ncccffity  their  excufe  for  thei/' 
marching  through  the  Venetian  territories  for  three  days; 
which  was  the  fame  excufe   that  fcnate  had  urged  for  their 
general  Gritti  having  fufFercd  the  French  to  fend  their  artil- 
lery to  Porto  Vico.    Being  arrived  at  Orel  Fecchiy  orders  arri- 
ved from  the  Swifs  cantons,  commanding  alt  their  fubjeds 
to  feparate  from  both  armies.     The  politic  cardinals  found 
^bo  feU'  "*^*'*^  *^  ^^^P  ^^^^  thofe  orders  from  their  Swifs ;  but  ihofe 
rate  from  ^"  ^^  French  pay  receiving  theirs,  they  inftantly  feparated 
ibiYitti^^^^^  La^^trec^  who  had  not  been  it) a  condition  to  pay  them 
for  fome  months  ;  bccaufe  his  remittances  had  been  intercept- 
ed by  the  French  king's  mother,  and  her  creatures,  and  con- 
verted to  their  own  ufe. 

The  army  of  the  league  having  left  Orel  Vecchiy  arrived 

at  Rivoha  ;  while  Lautrec^   after  the. departure  of  the  Swifs^ 

was  obliged  to  zQ.  on  the  defenfivc)  and  made  difpofitions 

for  difputin?  the  paflage  of  the  Adda  at  Cajfano^   which  lies 

oppofite  to  Kivolta,     Thus  the  foftune  of  war  all  of  a  fudderi 

changed  ;  and  the  towns  of  the  Ghiradadda  being  aban- 

^doned  by  the  French^  {implied  the  army  of  the  league  with 

The  arm^  plenty  of  provifions.     The  differences  between  Colonna  and 

of  the       the   marquis  of  Pefcara  ftill  continued ;  and  the  former, 

league        without  communicating  his  defigns  to  the  latter,  ient  over 

%.     faffes  the   fome  compaijies  of  Florentine  foot,  in  two  barks,  to  furprifc 

A^^**       the  town  o(  Vauri,  which  lies  on  the  Mdoy  (even  miles  from 

Caffan9,     This  place  contained  a  rude  fortification,  which  it 

was  ea(y  to  render  defenfible  ;  and  Peppoliy  an  officer  in  the 

French  pay,  lay  there  with  a  few  foot.     Profpiro^  defign  fuc- 

cee'ded,  and  the  firft  embarkation  landed,     reppoli  perceiving 

the  place  furprifed,  dif^atched  a  mefTenger  to  Lautrec  for  a 

reinforcement  of  cavalry  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  made  all 

the  refiftance  he  could  againfl  the  Italians  who  had  landed. 

According  to  Paulus  forvius^  when  the  meifengcr  arrived  at 

Caffanot   Lautrec  was  afleep ;  and  his  fervants  not  daring  to 

difturb  him,  he  did  not  receive  the  meflagetill  it  was  tpo  late, 

and  then  he  ordered  his  brother  VEfcut^  to  fet  out  with  a 

detachment  of  horfe  to  fupport  Peppoli.     By  this  time  the 

cardinal  de  Medici  and  Colonna^  who  had  artfully  quartered 

bis  foot  in  the  village  oppofue  to  Vauri,  and  who,  according 

to  order,   moved  with  great  expedition  towards  the  river, 

had  left  Rivoltay  and  were  arrived  at  the  place  of  embarka- 

i  tion,   where  they  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  forward 

'     the  paflage  ;  while  Giovanni  de  Medici^  on  a  Turkifh  horfe, 

to  the  amazement  and  terror  of  all  who  faw  him,  plunging 

into  the  river^  fvvam  to  the  oppofite  fl^ore. 
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By  this  C\tA^  L'EfcUt  was  arrivisd  at  Vaurl^  with  fouF 
liUndred  mctt  at  arms,  and  a  body  of  foot,  and  vigorbufly 
attacked  the  plkce  where  the  Itnlians^.  who  had  pafled  the 
river,  had  entrenched  thcmfelve^  ;  but  his  artillery  not 
coming  up  in  time,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Cajfdno ;  and 
Lautrec^  defpairing  now  to  defend  the  river,  retired  front 
thence  with  his  whole  irniy  towards  Mitan,  This  paflage 
of  the  Adda^  in  the  ficc  of  fo  celebrated  a  general  as  Lautrec; 
retrieved  the  reputation  of  Coionna^  and  in  thofe  days  was 
IbOked  upon  as  a  maftef-piece  in  the  art  bf  war^  He^  per- 
haps, (hewed  a  greater  proof  of  his  military  genius,  when,  in- 
ftcad  bf  marching  direftly  to  Afildn^  he  encamped  at  Marig^ 
nanoy  which  lies  about  half-way  between  Milan  arid  Paviai- 
fxdm  which  Uft  place  Lautnc  had  drawn  the  garrifon,  to 
ftrengthen  his  own  army.  Frorfi  Marignand^  where  he 
Waited  three  days  in  ejcped^tion  of  his  artillery,  his  Swifs 
advanced  to  ChiaravaUe  j  While  Ltmtrec  made  the  neccflary 
difpofitions  for  defending  the  caftie,  city,  and  fuburbs  of 
Milan,  By  this  fituation,  Colonna^  and  the  generals  of  thci 
league   had  it  in  their  powfcr,   if  repulfed  at  Milan^  where  • 

all  the  inhabitant^  Were  difpofed  to  receive  them^  to  fall  back 
to  Pavia^  whfere  part  of  their  light  troops  had  already  takea 
port.     Every  thirtg  fucCecded  to  their  wifli.    The  Spani/b 
foot  led  the  van  of  their  army,  arid  met  with  no  oppofition 
Uomthe  Venetians  and  the  S'u)if5  iri  their  pavi  who  were  pofted 
in  the  fuburbs  of  MikH^  which  the  Spanijb  foot  immediately 
took  poflTc/Eon  of.     Thd  mai-^uis  df  Pefiara  then  led  his  inland  H^ 
hmx J  to  the  RoiHaH  ^ate  6^  Milam,  Whicb>  without  rcfift*V«w  N<i-r 
ance,  was  opened  to  him  ;  and  the  cardinal  de  Medici^  Co^  Ian  and 
lonna^  and  th6  marquis  of  Mantua^  entered  it,  wondering  zt other 
the  eafmefs  of  fo  important  a  conqueft.  ..  places* 

Trtos  fhd  city  of  Milan  was  loft  by  the  Frenth^  through  ^ 

the  inestcufable  negligence  of  Lautrecy  who  was  deficient  ia 
intelligence,  and  trufted  that  the  baidnefs  of  the  roads,  in  that 
advanced  feafon,  would  have  prevented  the  approaiches  of 
the  enemy.  Lantrec^  however^  Was  ftill  more  inexcufable^ 
In  not  afiembling  his  troops  on  the  plain  before  th^  caftle  of 
Mildny  which  ftill  held  out  with  a  numerous  well  provided 
garrifon  ;  and  in  not  falling  upon  the  troops  of  the  league, 
who  were  in  great  diford6r,  after  taking  poffeffion  of  the  city  J 
but  the  darknefs  of  the  nights  in  which  all  this  happened* 
was  pleaded  as  his  excufe.     He  drew  oiFhis  troops  towards  ] 

Comoy  where  he  left  a  garrifon  ;  and  from  thence  he  march- 
ed into  the  territory  of  Bergamo. 

LODIy  Pavta^  and  Piacenzay  followed  the  example  of 
the  city  of  Milan^  by  admitting  the  troops  of  the  league  \  and 
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Cumona  would  have  done  the  fame,  had  not  Lautrec  thrown 
htoifelf  into  it,  and  defeated  the  inhabitants,   who  had  de* 
dared  for  the  league.    His  fuccefs,  which  was  ynexpeded  by 
bimfelf,  was  owing  to  the  biihop  of  FiJloid%  difobeying  the 
Orders  of  cardinal  de  Medici y  in  not  fending  a  body  of  Swi/s 
to   fupport  the   infurre£tion  of  the   Cremoneje  againft  the 
French.     Lautrec  had  defpaired  of  being. able  to  recover  Cre-- 
tnonoy  and  had  fent  orders  to  Federigo  da  Bozzoli^  who  com- 
manded in  Parma^  to  abandon  that  city,  which  he  did  )  but 
upon  Lautrec'i  (uccek  at  Cremcna^  a  counter  order  was  fent 
him,  which  came  too  late  ;  for  Vitelli  was  then  in  pofleflion 
of  Parma.     The  ficge  of  Como  was  next  undertaken  by  the 
qiarquis  of  Pefiara.     He  took  the  place  upon  capitulation, 
which  was  bafely  violated  ;  and,  on  that  account,  the  French 
commandant  challenged  him  to  afingle  dueL 
Pope  Leo       In  the  mean  while,  pope  Leo^  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
dies  in  the  conftant  feries  of  good  news,  which  overcame  his  fpirits, 
midft  ikf    ^gg^  in  the  midft  ^  fucccfs  and  pleafure,  feizcd  with  a  flow 
'^"  '5*'"      fever,  on  the  ift  of  December^  at  M^glianoy  one  of  his  vo- 
**/^*        hiptuous  retirements  near  Romi-^  to  whiqh  city  he  was  re- 
moved.    His  phyficians,  at  firft,  flighted  his  diforder  \  bu 
ifi  a  very  few  days  it  carried  him  to  his  grave.     His  cup- 
bearer, jBarnabo  Medefpinay  was  fufpedled  of  having  poifoned 
lum,  and  was  therefore  thrown  into  prifon  ;  from  which  he 
was  delivered  by  the  cardinal  de  Medici  upon  his  arrival  at 
Rame^  and  no  farther  enquiry  was  made  into  the  matter. 
We  fliall  fay  nothing  farther  in  this  p)a(:e  of  Leo's  chara<^er, 
which  has  been  already  defcribed,  but  that  be  deceived  ail 
'  who  knew  him.    While  a  cardinal,  the  public  had  a  high 
opinion  of  his  virtue,  ai)d  a  fmall  one  of  his.  abilities  ;  when 
a  pope,  it  was  perceived  that  he  had  great  abilities,  and  no 
^  virtue.  '  The  time  he  held  the  pontificate,  is  termed  the 

golden  days  of  literature  and  the  arts.  When  hedied»  he 
was  within  a  few  days  of  forty-eight  years  of  age. 
^  LEO's  death  created  a  total  alteration  in  the  aiFairs  of 
Italy.  It  weakened  the  flower  of  Charles  in  Lomkardy^  and 
ftrengthened  the  connexions  between  the  Venetians  and 
France^  Which  the  former  were  ready  to  have  abandoned, 
The  affairs  of  Charles  on  this  fide  the  Alps  were  embarrafled, 
fo  that  he  could  not  improve  the  advantages  which  the  army 
of  the  league  had  gained  in  Italy^  where  the  French  were  ftill 
in  poflefEon  of  Cremona^  Genoa^  Alejfandriay  the  caftle  of 
Ad&lan^  with  the  fortrefles  o\  Nvoara^  Trezzo^  Pixzigiitwif 
Domujjhlay  and  Arona^  and  all  the  Lago  Maggiore*  The  fort 
kX  Pontremonli  was  likewife  recovered  by  the  G/»^{/^  of  his 
fadiion  \  but  the  great  ftrepgth  of  the  French  now  iay  in  the 
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^iTunlon  of  their  enemies.     The  cardinals  of  Sim  and  AA^ 
did  abandoned   all  other  confiderations  tp  aUelid  the  papal     ^ 
election;  which  the  former  expeded  to  fall  upon  himfeli^ 
Charles  difmifled  all  the  Swi/s  in  his  pay,  excepting  fiftee(i 
hundrM  ;  and  he  likewife  diibanded  his  German  foot.    The 
FloretUine  troops  marched  back  to  their  own  country,  while 
tha&  of  the  church  were  partly  quartered  in  Moienay  and 
partly  in  the  Milanefe  \  of  which  Lifutrn  complained  to  the 
college  of  cardinals :  but  they  were  fo  divided  amongft  them-* 
fclves,  that  they  referred  him  for  redrefs  to  the  future  pope. 
In  the  mean  while  the  duke  of  Ftrrara  drew  his  troops  into  the 
field,  and,  with  little  or  00  lofs,  recovered  Bondino^  Finalt^  the     ^ 
mountain  of  Modma,,  the  Carfagnqna^  Luga^  BagnataveUo^  and 
the  other  towns  in  the  Romagruy  and  threatened  to  lay  fiegeto 
Cento,    Parma  wa5  at  th4S  time  in  a  dangerous  iituatton.     Its  Goicdtr* 
breaches  had  not  been  repaired  fince  the  late  fiege ;  the  in-dini  de* 
habitants  were  unarmed  and  difpirited,  and  its  garrifdn  mu^fi^^ 
tinous.     Encouraged  by  thcfe  appearances,  Lautrec^  by  the^**®** 
advice  pf  Federigo  da  Bozzoh^  formed  a  defign  to  furpr ife  it 
with  fix  hundrediances,  and  two  thoufand  five  hundred  foot, 
drawn  from  Cremmq^  which  was  then  •  his  head-quarters. 
Cardinal  de  Medici  had  forefeen  that  fuch  an  attempt  would 
be  made  ;  and  convniiiioned  the  hiftorian  Guiceiardini  to  de- 
fend Parma.    Guicdardini  had,  for  fome  time,  been  governor 
of  Madena  and  Reggio.     An  attempt  had  been  made  to  pre-  ^ 

vail  with  the  Swi/s  of  the  canton  of  Zurich,  who  remained 
fiill  zt,  Piacenza,  to  detach  one  thoufand  men  for  tha  defence 
of  Parma ;  but  they  refufed  it,  for  fear  of  weakening  them-^ 
felves.  Guicdardini^  therefore,  was  obliged  to  fend  for  arms 
from  Reggio^  which  he  put  into  the  hands  of  the  citizens  ; 
whom,  with  great  difficulty,  he  perfuaded  to  abapdon  that 
part  of  the  town  called  Codiponte^  as  beiiig  untenable;  and 
BozzoJo  immediately  took  pofieffion  of  it,  with  three  thou- 
fapd  foot,  and  fome  light  horfe,  being  followed  by  about  the 
fame  number  of  French  and  Venetian  foot.  It  happened  that 
the  waters  of  the  P0,  at  this  time,  had  overflowed  the  coun- 
try, fo  as  to  render  the  roads  impafTable  for  Lautred^  heavy 
artillery  to  come  up.  This  was  a  great  difappointment  to 
Bozzolo,  who  conduiSed  the  enterprife ;  which  chiefly  de- 
pended on  expedition  for  its  fuccefs.  His  emiflaries  within 
the  city  made  the  people  believe,  that  the  heavy  artillery  was 
at  hand;  and  it  required  all  Guicdardini' s  art  and  addrefs  to 
keep  them  from  furrendering.  To  increafe  his  difficulties, 
the  ganifon  mutinied  for  want  of  pay  ;  but  the  afFedlion  of 
the  city  towards  the  church  was  fo  great,  that  the  inhabitants 
raifcd  t{)e  money,  and  the  mutiny  was  appeafed.  Guicdardini j 
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if  we  are  to  believe  his  own  report,  aded,  on  this  o(!cafion| 
the  part  both  of  a  confummate  politician  and  an  ablegene-^ 
ral.  To  remove  all  fufpicion  of  his  having  felfiih  views^ 
he  reprefented  to  the  citizens^  that  he  could  have  no  intereft 
in  expofing  himfelf  to  danger,  but  their  fafety  and  the  good 
of  the  church;  and  that  he  was  not  certain,  whether  the 
fucceeding  pope  might  not  be  an  enemy  both  to  him  and  his 
countrymen  the  Florentines,  Notwithftanding  all  his  arts^ 
and  the  hopes  he  gave  them  of  immediate  relief,  the  citizens 
relapfing  into  their  fears,  came  to  a  refolutton  of  capitulating, 
and  were  on  the  point  of  fendtng  out  meflengers  to  treat  of 
it,  when  they  faw  the  enemy  approach  the  walls  to  enter  the 
city  by  dorm.  Gurcdardini^  with  great  prefence  of  mind,  told 
the  citizens  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  fight,  for  it 
was  now  too  late  to  capitulate ;  for  while  they  were  treating^ 
the  French  would  ftorm  and  plunder  their  city,  and  carry 
anifn^ves  them  all  into  captivity.  This  fpeech  had  the  defired  cffcfi* 
ttfifm  the  All  thoughts  of  a  capitulation  was  laid  afide.  The  garri- 
Fiench.  fQ|^  yj^^  (^  y^^  walls,  and  the  citizens  obferving  with  what 
eafe  the  aflailants  were  repulfed,  befttrred  themfelves,  fo  that 
the  French  were  obliged  to  give  over  their  enterprife  with 
confiderable  lofs,  and  not  without  fome  difgrace,  as  Guicd" 
ardini^  who  had  conduced  the  defence^  was  not  a  man  of 
the  fword,  but  of  the  law. 

The  duke  of  Vrhino  taking  advantage  of  the  vacancy  of 
the  pontificate,  accompanied  by  Malatejia  arid  Oratio  Bag^ 
lioniy  had  drawn  together  a  confiderable  body  of  diibanded 
foldiers,  who  required  no  other  pay  than  plunder,  entered 
his  dukedom;  all  which  he  recovered  without  fighting  a 
firoke,  excepting  thofe  places  which,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  bad  been  given  up  by  the  late  pope  to  the  Fb^ 
rentinesy  and  was  by  them  gaFrifoned.  Their  aftftions 
■however  towards  the  Medici^zmWy  were  much  cooled  by  the 
death  of  Leo.  Many  amongft  them  could  not  bear  that  the 
cardinal,  tho'  illegitimate,  fhould  prefume  to  exercife  the 
fame  authority  over  them  as  the  late  pope  had  done  ;  and  his 
government  over  them  had  given  them  no.  idea  of  his  virtiiCi 
But  it  was  dangerous  to  oppofe  his  authority,  and  the  rather 
becaufe  he  affeded  to  be  the  fole  defender  of  the  church's 
patrimony  during  the  vacancy  of  the  holy  fee.  Perugiaheitig 
threatened  by  the  duke  of  Urbino^hc  Wretched  all  his  credit  with 
the  FiorentineSf,  and  at  laft  prevailed  upon  them  to  undertake 
its  defence.  The  truth  is,  the  facred  college  was  fo  divided 
amongd  themfelves,  and  the  profufion  of  the  late  pope  had 
fo  exhaufted  the  revenues  of  the  holy  fee,  that  cardinal  de 
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Midici  W39  the  only  pcrfon  of  great  authority  in  Italyy  who 
feemed,  at  this  time,  to  have  its  intereft  at  heart. 

The  duke  of  Urbim  and  his  confederates  having  encamped  Perugia 
at  a  (hort  diftance  from  Perugia^  made  cxcurfions  all  ovtt^f^fth*^-^ 
that  neighbourhood.  The  garrifon  confided  of  two  thou- ^^'^^^o* 
fand  foot,  and  one  hundred  light  horfe,  under  Guido  Vaina^  ^i^ti. 
in  the  pay  of  the  Fhreniinesy  five  hundred  foot  in  the  pay  of 
Gentiley  who  was  lord  of  the  place  under  the  pope,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men  of  arms,  and  one  hundred  light 
horfe,  commanded  by  ViuUo,  On  the  fourth  day  of  the 
new  year  1522,  the  duke  of  Urbinoy  whofc  army  was  now  i  ^22. 
encreafed  to  five  thoufand  foot,  with  a  good  body  of  horfe, 
befides  feveral  pieces  of  field  artillery  lent  him  by  the  duke 
of  Ferrara^  got  poficffion  of  San  Pifra^  one  of  the  fuburbs  of 
P^ritgia.  He  then  attempted  to  take  the  place  by  ftorm  ; 
bqt  though  his  afTauks  continued  in  different  quarters  almoft 
a  whole  day,  he  was  repulfed  with  confiderable  lofs.  The 
Florentixies  on  this  flattered  themfelves  that  they  jfhould  c^ily 
be  able  to  defend  the  place  againft  a}!  the  power  of  the  af- 
failants;  when  Vitelloy  from  private  motives  of  his  own>  gave 
them  notice  that  he  was  determined  to  leave  it  with  all  his 
troops,  and  did  fo,  notwithftandingalltheremondrances  of 
the  Florentine  general  to  detain  him.  As  Vttelloy  properly 
fpeaking,  was  general  of  the  ecclefiaftical  troops,  the  Floren- 
tine general  had  no  pretext  to  oppofe  th^  return  of  the  two 
brothers  Baglioni^  whofe  father  had  been  put  to  death  by 
thp  late  pope.  Gentile  and  the  Florentines  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Vitello^  and  while  they  withdrew  through  one  gate, 
the  Baglioni  went  out  at  the  other. 

The  cardinals  in  the  conclave  were  alt  this  time  difputing  Adriaa 
about  the  choice  of  a  new  pope.     At  firft  the  cardinal  decboftn 
Medici  bad  great  reafon  to  hope  the  election  would  go  in  his  W^^ 
favour,  though  he  was  not  then  fifty  years ^of  age;  but  the 
revolt  of  Perugia^  and  the  progrefs  of  the  duke  of  Urbinoj 
damped  his  hopes,  and  his  great  friend  cardinal  P^rra^r/,  who 
was  afraid  that  Sienna  would  follow  the  fate  of  Perugia^  per-? 
'   fuaded  him  by  all  means  to  accelerate  the  eledion.     This 
confideration,  joined  to  that  of  the  danger  of  Florencem  fuch  ' 
an  event,  determined  th^  cardinal  de  Medici ;  and  he  agreed 
to  the  cledlion  of  4driany  cairdinal  of  Joriofa^  who  was  a 
Fleming  by  birth,  and  ws^  then  lieutens^nt  governor  of  Spain 
under  Charles,  whofe  tutor  h^  had  been.     The  new  pope  re-» 
ceived  the  news  of  hisele^on  in  Spain^  and  taking  the  name 
oi  Adrian  the  fixth,  he  repaired  direftly  to  Italy, 

The  apprchenfions  of  danger  to  the  Siennefi  was  not  WlWoKinthe 
foua^cd;  for  the  duke  of  [/rA/«tf  having  lilcewifc  reduced  Ti-.  Sienncfc* 
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£j  marched  ixteSAy  againft  Simna.    The  Siennefe  had  no  dc< 
pendence  but  upon  the  Florentines  for  their  defence,  and  the  ' 
cardinal  de  Medici  ordered  the  regency  he  had  left  in  FU^ 
^  rence  to  fend  Vaina^  with  one  hurtd red  light  horfc  and  feme 

money,  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Siennefe,  By  the  help  of  this 
money  they  were  enabled  to  take  into  their  pay  one  thoufand 
Swifs  that  were  under  the  blfhop  of  Piftaia^  and  four  hundred 

•  German  foot.  Giovanni  de  Medici  was  likewife  caUed  out  of 
Lombardy  with  the  troops  he  commanded.  A  great  party  a- 
mongfl  the  Siennefe  oppofed  the  admiffioh  of  the  Florentines 
into  that  city ;  and  cardinal  Petrucci  being  abfent,  a  deputa- 
tion was  fent  out  to  treat  with  the  duke  of  Urbino  concern- 
ing a  furrender.  While  this  treaty  was  independence,  the 
Florentine  troops  entered  Sienna^  and  the  Swifs  auxiliaries 
approached  it ;  fo  that  the  duke  being  in  no  condition  toun- 

*  dertake  a  regular  fiege,  gave  over  the  enterprife,  and  re- 
turned to  his  own  duchy.  Upon  his  retreat,  the  college  of 
Cardinals  folicited  the  Florentines^  and  the  ^ti;//}  \vho  had 
been  hired  by  Florentine  money,  to  attempt  the  recovery  of 
Perugia^  which  they  agreed  to,  and  the  cardinal  of  Cortona^ 
who  was  legate  of  Perugia^  marched  with  them  in  pcrfoo. 
But  the  maxims  of  the  papal  court  were  now  changed ;  and 
the  cardinals  who  had  the  management  at  Rome  exclaimed 
againft  the  cardinal  de  Medici  and  the  Florentinesy  for  difturln 
jng  the  peace  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate ;  becaufe  fome  dif- 
orders  had  been  committed  by  the  Florentine  troops  during 
their  marches  and  countermarches.  When  the  Florentines 
arrived  before  Sienna^  they  found  it  ftrongly  garrifoned  by 
the  BagUoni ;  and  therefore,  under  pretence  of  complying 
with  the  will  of  the  cardinals,  tliey  turned  towards  Monit- 
feltro.  Here  they  had  no  farther  objeft  for  their  arms.  The 
regency  of  cardinals  at  Rame  had  agreed  that  the  duke  of  ffr- 
hino  fhould  keep  pofleflion  of  his  duchy  till  the  new  pope  ar- 
rived in  Italy y  provided  he  did  not  molcft  the  Florentines^ 
which  he  was  in  no  condition  to  do ;  fo  that  there  was  a 
tacit  cefTation  of  arms  on  both  fides. 

Sforza  During  thofe  tranfaflions  ill  Tufcany^  Francefco  Sforzay 

re^ei<ved<u  who,  in  right  of  blood,  was  the  true  duke  ofMilan^  wasrc- 

duie  of      ceived  into  that  capital  where  Colonna  commanded ;  and 

Milan,       Lautrec  formed  the  fiege  of  Paviay  which  Colonna  obliged 

him  to  abandon.    The  Swijs  in  Lasarei%  army  demanded 

their  arrears ;  but  he  had  no  money  to  pay  them ;  upon 

Which  they  prepared  tcTTet  out  for  their  own  country  :  but  to 

ftew  that  they  were  willing  td  do  their  duty,  they  defircd  to 

be  led  to  the  enemy  next  day,  that  they  might  fet  out  on 

th^ir  return  the  day  after.   Lautrec  took  them  at  their  word, 
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and  led  them  againft  the  army  of  the  league  under  Colorma^ 
which  was  pofted  at  Bicocca^  within  ftrong  ditches  and  en- 
trenchments. The  Swifs  made  a  moft  furious  attack ;  but 
were  repulfed  with  the  lofs  of  three  thoufand  men,  and  Co-> 
bnna  declined  moiefting  them  in  their  retreat.  Next  day 
Lautrec  broke  up  his  camp,  and  marched  to  Cremona^  while 
the  Swifs  in-hrs  army  returned  to  their  own  country.  Upon 
his  retreat,  the  army  of  the  league  facked  Lodu  and  befieged 
Cremona^  the  city  of  which  was  given  up  by  UEfcut  the  go- 
vernor (his  brother  Lautrec  being  returned  to  France)  who 
agreed  that  the  French  (hould  evacuate  all  the  Milanefe^  ex- 
cepting the  caftles  of  Aiilany  Cremona^  and  Novara,  After 
thofe  great  acquifitions,  the  army  of  the  league  marched,  and 
took  and  plundered  Genaa  by  the  affiftancc  of  the  Florentine 
artillery  ;  fo  that  the  French  were  now  in  a  m^ner  expelled 
out  of  Italy. 

CardinaIi  de  Medici  was  all  this  while  extremely  uneafy,  y^^  cardie 
fufpe^iing  that  the  new  pope,  who  wa&  not  yet  arrived  \n„alde 
liafyy  would  ftrip  him  of  his  greatnefe  in  Florence*     He  bad  Medici 
privately  excited  the  Bentivoglio  hmWy  to  make  a  freOijtf' retires  to 
tempt  upon  Bologna^    which  did  not  fucceed  ;  and   endea-  Florence* 
voured  to  create  fuch  diftradions  in  the  ecclefiafiical  flate, 
as  might  make  it  neceffary  for  the  new  pope  to  employ  and 
truft  him.     The  French  king  was  fenfible  how  much  he  had 
been  hurt  by  the  Florentines  being  under  the  direction  of  the 
pope  during  the  late  war,  and  he  formed  a  fcheme  for  fetting 
«p  the  cardinal  of  Volterra^  and  the  Soderi?ii  family,  in  bppo- 
fit'ton  to  that  of  Medici^  and  committed  the  execution  of  it 
to  Ren%Oj  whom  we  have  already  mentioned.     This  defign 
comiftg  to  the  eats  of  the  cardinal  de  Medici^  who  undef- 
fianding  that  Renzo  was  raifing  men  with  the  money  he  had 
received  from  the  cardinal  of  Vollerraj  came  to  an  accom- 
modation with  the  duke  of  Urbino^  and  brought  the  Floren^ 
tines  to  agree  that  he  (hould  command  their  forces  from  5^^- 
temher  following  for  one  year  certain,  and  for  another  even- 
tually.    The  Florentines^  at  the  fame  time,  took  into  their 
pav  Oratio  Ba^lioni^  and  would  have  engaged  his  brother 
Malatefta  likewife,  both  of  them  being  then  in  the  fervice  of 
the  Venetians ;    but  the  latter  declined  the  engagement,  be- 
caufe  he  had  already  taken  money  from  Renzo,     Being  un- 
willing however  to  exafperate  the  Fhrentines^  he  feigned  an 
indifpofition,  to  excufe  kimfelf  from  ferving  againft  them  in 
pcrTon,  and  promifed  to  the  cardinal  de  Medici  that  he  would 
enter  into  Florentine  pay  as  foon  as  he  could  do  it  with  ho- 
nour.   But  Renzo  by  this  time  was  at  the  head  of  Eve  hun- 
dred horfe  and  feven  thoufand  foot,  and  made  a  fudden  ir- 
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^^;;/^/^^r.ttptioninto  the  Siennefey  in  hopes  qF  marching  to  the  gatct  of 
8ienneis     Plorenci.     On  this  emergency  the  Florentines  appointed  Gui^ 
fontinues^  do  Rangom  to  the  coihoiand  of  their  army,  which  they  or- 
dered to  march  directly  to  the  Siennefe  againft  Renzg.      Ran-* 
gDne\  infttud^ions  were  to  harrafs  and  amufe  the  enemy  as 
much  aspoffible,  and  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  fituation  of  the 
country  and  Renzo^s  want  of  artillery  ;  and  above  all  things 
to  cover  the  fortified  towns  belonging  to  the  republic.     Ren^' 
2o's  firft  attempt  was  upon  Cbiujly  where  he  mifcarried  for 
ivant  of  artillery ;  as  he  did  in  an  attack  upon  the  caftle  of 
^orrita^  which  was  provided  by  Rangone  with  a  good  garri- 
fon.     He  then  direSed  his  march  to  &ienn<^  where  Pitigliam 
was  the  Florentine  governor  ;  but  Rangone^  who  had  excel- 
lent intelligence,  leaving  his  main  army   to  follow  him, 
threw  himfelf  into  the  town  with  twp  hundred  light  horfe  j 
fo  that  Renzo  durft  hot  venture  to  afTault  it.     He  h^d  loft  a 
great  deal  of  his  reputation  with  the  ipoft  fan^uine  of  his 
own  party ;  and  being  now  in  want  of  both  money  and  pro- 
vifions,  he  drew  oiFfrom  Sienna  to  AquapemUnfty  a  tovpn  iji 
the  pope's  dominions,  where  he  thought  himfelf  fecure  froqi 
the  purfuit  of  the  Floreniinfs,     His  fupplies  of  money  frpm 
the  cardinal  of  Voherra^  and  that  party,  now  failing  him, 
h^  plundered  the  fea-coaft  of  the  Siennefi  territory,  and  af- 
faulted  Orbitelk  ;  but  having  left  the  few  artillery  he  had  be- 
])ind  him,  in  his  retreat  from  Sienna^  he  w^s  repulie^.    Th^ 
Florentine  army  was  now  advanced  to  the  bridge  of  Gontina, 
-which  divides  the  Siennefe  from  the  ecclefiaftical   territory, 
and  fent  a  meflage  to  the  cojlege  of  cardinals,   informing 
them,  that  unlefs  Renzo  was  obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
they  would  enter  the  dominions  of  the  church.     The  col- 
lege upon  this  intcrpofed,  to  the  great  fatisfadion  of  both 
parties,  who  gave  fecurity  that  neither  fhould  moleft  th? 
other,  and  agreed  to  refer  all  differences  between  them  tQ 
the  pope  upon  his  arrival  in  Itafy. 
Malateila      The  cardinal  de  Jl^^'a  continued  all  this'time  to  labour 
jeizes  Ri- for  the  tranquillity  of  the  ecclefiafiical  dominions ;  butP/7»- 
jnini,        j^jpf  Malate/tay  the  reprefentative  of  the  ancient  lords  of  ^'- 
mtniy  feized  that  city.  The  cardinal  was  deputed  by  the  coU 
lege  to  go  to  Bologna  as  legate,  and  if  he  could  not  recover 
Rimini  in  the  way  of  negotiation,  he  was  prpmtfed  that  the 
marquis  of  Mantuay  as"  general  of  the  pope's  dominions, 
jhould  fupportthem  with  an  army.     This  commiffion  how- 
ever was  impofed  upon  the  cardinal  by  his  enemies,  for  nq 
part  of  thofe  promifes  was  fulfilled  ;  and  the  affairs  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  ftate,  notwitbftanding  all  his  zealj  ren\ained  in 
^s  great  difordcr  as  e,vcr. 
...  A  new 
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A  new  convention  was  then  propofed  to  be  entered  into  By  Proere/s 
the  parties  in  the  holy  league  for  maintaining  the  tranquillity  ofibe  ini* 
oiltaly^  which  wa$  again  threatened  by  the  French  )i\vig^  P'rialifis 
|)0W  at  peace,  and  powerful  within  hia  own  dominions.  The  '^  ^^^y? 
imperial    army    in    the  Mitanefe  had  no    moniey,  and  its 
generals   were  unable  to  procure  any  fubfiflence  for  it  in 
3iat  cxhauftcd  country ;  and  therefore,  without  any  cere? 
inony,  they  quartered  them  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  ^  but 
money  being  fiill   wanting,  don  Carlos  ^  Lanajoy  the  vice? 
joy  of  Naples y  fettled  the  quotas  of  a  contribution  that  was 
to  be  advanced  by  the  dates  of  Tufcany  for  their  maintenance  ; 
of  which  the  Florentines  were  to  pay  fifteen  thoufand  Nducats, 
the  Genoefe  eight  thoufand,  Sienna  five  thoufand,  and  Lucca 
four  thpufand.     Thpugh  thofe  es^adtions  were  little  better 
|han  robbef  ies ;  yet  fuch  was  their  dread  of  the  imperial 
power,  now  greatly  encreafed   by  the  acceffipn  of  the  new 
pope. who  arrived  in  Rome  the  twenty-ninth  of  Auguft^  that 
none  durft  refufe  to  pay  it.     The  imperial  intereft  was  now  - 
everywhere  prevalent  in //^/k.     Henry  Will,  king  of  £«^-     s  » 
land  was  in  his  intereft ;  and  not  only  lent  him  money,  but 
threatened  to  declare  war  agaiqft  Francis  if  he  did  not  4gree 
fo  a  truce  with  Charles  for  three  years,  in  which  the  domi- 
nions of  the  church,  Sforza  duke  of  Milan^  and  the  Ploren^ 
tinesy  fhould  be  comprehended.     Francis  looking  upon  this 
propofal  as  a  renunciation  of  his  right  to  the  dgchy  oi Milan ^ 
rejeded  It^  ^nd  made  prepara^iofis  fof  ^  frefli  ^efcent  into 
italy.    ,   ■ 

The  fyftem  adopted  by  the  new  pope  was  to  unite  all  the  Syfim  nf 
ftates  of  Italy  y  efpecialW  the  Florentines^  in  one  common  the  pope, 
c^ufe  againft  the  Ffench\  and  the  emperor  had  the  fame 
views.  The  Florentines  complainec|  that  Charles  had  not, 
according  to  his  promife  to  pope  Leo^  given  in  writing  foon 
after«  his  election,  confirn^ed  to  them  their  privileges  and 
pofleflions.  3ut  Gicvqnni  Manuely  s^mbaflfador  from  Charles 
at  Rome,^  to  make  th^m  eafy  on  that  head,  promifed  that  hi$ 
mafter  (hould  pun£tually  fi^lfiil  his  engagements;  which  he 
accordingly  did  the  month  JfoUowing. 

In  the  beginningof  the  year  1523,  Afalatefia^  through  the      1523* 
interpofition  of  the  duk^  of  Urbi^no^   reftored   Rimini  to  the  Rimini 
holy  fee;  and  his  holinefs,  in  condderation  of  his  former  fer-  ^ecoi/ered 
vices  to  pop?  J^itiSj  not  only  abfolyed  hini  from  all  eccle-  4^'^*^ 
fiaftical  cenfures,  but  confirmed  him  in  his  ppfleiSon  of  the^*^'* 
duchy  of  Urbinoj   but  with  a  faving  claufe  to  the  claim 
which  the  Florentines  had  upon  Montefeltro ;  for  which  they 
faid  they  had  lent  pope  Leo  three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
flucats,  befides  fixty  thpufand  they.  l\ad  e;y>ended  fince  his 
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death,  in  defence  of  the  church's  patrimony.  To  Icirc  nd 
power  in  Itafy  difaiFeded,  his  holinefs  in  like  manner  rein- 
veiled  the- duke  of  Ferrara^  not  only  in  all  the  eflates  be 
held  before  his  variance  with  Leo^^  but  in  the  caftles  of  San 
Felice  zxA  Finale^  and  even  gave  him  hopes  of  reftoring  to 
him  Medena  and  Reggio.  The  duke,  on  his  part,  promifed 
an  entire  fubmiffion  to  the  holy  fee,  and  to  affift  in  its  pre- 
fervation  with  a  certain  number  of  troops.  About  this  time 
the  caftle  of  Milan  furrendered  ^o  the  imperialifts ;  and 
Charles^  who  valued  himfelf  greatly  upon  his  good  faith,  gave 
the  inveftiture  of  it  to  Sf6r%a.  It  was  no  furprize  to  the 
world,  that  pope  Adrian^  notwithftanding  his  profef&ons  of 
peace  and  difintereftednefs,  affifted  a  pupil  who  had  placed 
him  on  the  pontifical  throne.  He  laboured  with  indefate- 
gable  pains  to  detach  the  Venetians  from  the  interefts  of 
France^  and  to  bring  them  to  aft  offenfively  in  favour  of 
Charles.  For  this  purpofe  Carraccioh,  the  apoftolical  pro- 
thonotary,  was  fent  with  full  powers  from  Charles  to  nego- 
tiate at  Venice,  In  this  he  found  great  difficulty,  as  Francis 
gave  the  Venetians  the  ftrongeft  aflurances  that  he  was  making 
preparations  again  to  march  with  a  powerful  army  into 
Italy ^  while  the  imperial  party  pretended  that  be  had  no  fuch 
intention. 

The  fate  of  Italy >^  at  this  time,  depended,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  on  the  part  that  the  Florentines  were  to  zGl  The  poli- 
tic cardinal  de  Medici* s  capital  enemy,  Sederini  cardinal  of 
Volterray  was  the  gfeateft  favourite  the  pope  had,  and  de 
Medici  knew  himfelf  obnoxious  to  all  parties,  on  account  of 
the  double  dealing  meafures  of  Leo's  pontificate.  He  there* 
fore  feemed  to  abandon,  now  that  the  papal  chair  was  filled, 
all  thoughts  of  public  bufinefs,  and  retired  to  Florence^  where 
his  power  and  influence  were  unlimited.  His  gentle  man- 
ners, his  forgiving  difpofition,  his  liberality,  and  above  all, 
the  many  good  offices  which  hisfituation  had  enabled  him  to 
do  for  the  Florentines^  had  won  their  afFeftions ;  and  in  the 
dearth  of  money,  with  which  both  the  French  and  imperialifts 
in  Itafy  were  affliflcd,  the  friendfhip  of  Florence  was  of  the 
utmoft  confequcncc ;  becaufe  they  were  then  incomparably 
the  richcft  people  in  Italy  in  ready  money,  tiiough  perhaps 
not  the  moft  powerful.  The  propofed  treaty  between  Charles 
and  the  Venetians  produced  great  debates  in  the  Venetian  fe- 
nate  ;  but  as  it  was  now  knovcrn  that  the  cardinal  de  Medici 
and  the  Florentines  were  devoted  to  the  pope,  the  imperial 
party  prevailed ;  and  the  Venetians  obliged  themfelves,  by 
treaty,  to  fend  fix  hundred  men  at  arms,  fix  hundred  light 
borfe,  sin^fix  thotkfand  foot,  to  the  defence  of  Milan  if  at*' 

tacked) 
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tacked,  and  as  many  to  that  of  Naples  y  Charks  on  his  part 
engaging  to  guaranty,  with  a  like  force,  all  the  Venetian 
poSeflions  in  Italy,  Upon  thecondufionof  this  treaty,  the 
Venetians  made  the  duke  of  Urbino  their  general. 

As  the  reputation  of  cardinal  de  Medici  and  the  Florentines  to  which 
had  contributed  greatly  to  this  new  treaty,  the  cardinal  ven-  herepairi^ 
tured  to  repair  to  Ramey  where  he  was  received  with  the 
greateft  marks  of  refpeft.  He  foon  got  the  better  o^  the  car* 
dinal  o^Volterra^  who  was  a  hot  man,  and  an  enthufiafl  forth^ 
French  interefts ;  for  ^e  difcovered  to  the  pope  a  correfpon* 
d^nce  held  between  Volterra  and  the  French  court ;  in  which 
the  former  prefled  Ft  ancis  to  inyade  Sicily^  as  the  fureft  means 
offucceeding  in  the  Milanefe,  The  pope,  amazed  at  this 
difcovery,  at  the  earneft  requeft  of  the  duke  of  SeJJa  and  the 
cardinal  de  Medici^  fcnt  Volterra  prifoner  to  the  caftle  of  St. 
Angela^  and  ordered  him  to  be  profecuted  for  high  treafon, 
z%  Sicily  was  a  fief  of  the  church.  This  difcovery  ri  vetted  the 
Cardinal  ele  Medici  in  the  pope's  affections  ;  and  he  now  re- 
folved  openly  to  declare  himfelf  againft  Francis.  On  the 
third  of  AuguJ}^  a  league  was  figned  between  the  pope,  the 
emperor,  the  king  of  England^  the  archduke  of  Aujlria^  the 
duke  of  Milany  the  cardinal  de  Medici  and  the  Ftorentim 
ftate  in  conjun<Sion,  and  the  Genoefe,  By  this  league,  it  was 
ftipulated,  that  an  army  ihould  be  raifed  for  the  defence  of 
any  of  the  confederates  who  fhould  be  attacked  in  Italy  ; 
that  this  army  (hould  be  compofed  of  two  hundred  men  at 
arms  furniihed  by  the  pope,  eight  hundred  by  Charles^  two 
hundred  by  the  Florentines^  and  two  hundred,  with  as  many 
light  horfe,  by  the  dukeof  Milan.  The  pope,  Charles  y  and 
the  duke,  were  to  provide  artillery  and  ammunition  at  their 
own  expences.  The  pope,  the  Florentines^  and  the  duk^v 
were  each  to  pay  twenty  thoufand  ducats  a  month  towards 
the  war,  the  emperor  thirty  thoufand,  and  the  ftates  of  Ge^  , 

noay  Sienna^  and  Lucca^  ten  thoufand  amongft  them,  the 
two  latter  being  admitted  into  the  league.  The  marquis  of 
Mantua  was  not  dire£Uy  made  a  party  in  this  treaty,  becaufe 
he  received  pay  from  the  pope  and  the  Florentines  as  their 
general. 

Defeats,   difgraces,   difappointments,  and   the   lately  T*-^* 
Concluded  treaties,-  feemed  only  to  render  the  French  king  French 
the  more  bent   upon  invading  Italy^    and  to  quicken  his  ^^^Z  P^^^ 
preparations.     Though  a  brave,  open,  good  natured  prince, -^^'^^  ^* 
ne  had,  at  the  inftigation  of  his  mother,  been  guilty  of  the  J"'^^'^* 
i^oft  flagrant  injuftice  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon^  his  near  re-   '  ^^ 
lation,  and  the  greateft,  as  well  as  the  moft  deferving  of  his 
fijbjedbi  for  he  bad  encouraged  a  law-proceft  to  yeft  her 

with 
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with  h{s  efiate ;  and  he,  in  other  refpeds^  had  treated  the' 
duke  with  great  negledl  and  contempt.  The  fpirie  of  the 
duke,  who  was  then  great  conftable  of  France^  and  the  moft 
popular  man  in  that  kingdom,  could  nof  bear  all  this  ;  and 
he  fecretly  linked  himfelf  with  the  emperor,  and  the  king  of 
Englandy  upon  terms  foreign  to  this  hiftory.  Francis  did 
not  difcover  this  confpiracy,  which  went  even  fo  far  as  to  ftrip 
him  of  his  crown,  and  to  make  the  duke  king  oiPrevence^  till 
he  had  begun  his  march  for  Italy  \  and  then  it  was  too  late,  for 
•  the  duke  efcaped  in  difguife  to  Francbe  CSmptef  The  difcove- 
ry  altered  the  refolution  of  Francis  of  going  to  Italy  in  per- 
fon,  and  he  committed  the  care  of  the  expedition  to  the  ad- 
miral Bonivettej  a  man  unequal  to  fuch  a  charge.  BonivetU 
carried  with  him  eighteen  hundred  lances,  fix  thoufand 
Swifs^  two  thoufand  GafcsnSy  two  thoufand  Valejfe^  fix  thou- 
sand Germansy  twelve  thoufand  French^  and  three  thoufand 
Italians.  He  furprized  Novera  and  Vigevanoy  and  took  the 
Milanefe  unprovided,  the  allies  not  imagining,  that,  after  the 
two  treaties  chat  had  been  concluded,  and  the  difcovery-of 
the  duke  of  Bourbon*s  rebellion,  Francis  would  have  pro>- 
ceeded  in  his  expedition ;  add  to  this,  that  Colmnay  their  com^- 
mander  in  chief  in  the  Milanefey  laboured  under  an  indifpofir 
tion.  He  had  flattered  himfelf  with  being  able  to  prevent 
the  French  from  paffing  the  TeJJinOy  but  they  paflTed  it  at  Vi^ 
gevanoy  and  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  towards  Milan^  after 
fending  Antonio  de  Leva^  with  one  hundred  men  at  arms,  and 
three  thoufand  foot  to  defend  Pavia*  The  fortifications  of 
Milan  were  fo  out  of  repair,  that  they  could  not  be  defended, 
had  the  French  immediately  marched  to  that  capital ;  but  af* 
ter  trifling  away  fome  days,  which  gave  the  allies  time  to  rer 
pair  the  works,  they  marched  to  San  Chriftoforoy  within  a 
mile  of  Milany  and  then  to  ChiaravalUy  pcopofing  to  lay  a 
regular  fiege  to  Milan,  which  was  garrifoned  by  eight  hun- 
dred men  at  arms,  eight  hundred  light  horfe,  four  thoufand 
Spanijh  foot,  fix  thoufand  five  hundred  Germansy  and  three 
thoufand  Italians. 

During  this  ftatc  of  the  war,  the  confederates  received 

^  (hock  by  the  death  of  pope  Adriany  its  author  and  fupport. 

While  the    holy  fee    was  vacant,    very    little   difciplinc 

was  obferved  amongft  the  confederates;  and  at  this  time 

•  *  Guicciardini  (if  we  are  to  believe  his  own  hiftory)  did  great 

Death  of  fervice  to  the  confecjerates.     The  duke  of  Ferraray  who  had 

popo^         been  deceived  by  Adriany  attempted  to  recover  Modena  and 

Adrian.     Reggioy  oiF  which  Gnicci^rdini  continued  governor.  For  thjs 

purpofe,  he  joined  Renzoy  who  had  with  him  two  thoufand 

fQot,  iiud  (wp  hundrvcl  ^o\{t\  ;^nd  ^dv^ncedag^inft^^i^^/i^ 

which 
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wKich  was  but  poorly  provided  for  a  defence.  All  Guiaiar^ 
dini^s  eloquence  could  fcarccly  perfuade  the  citizens  of  Mode- 
nay  though  they  hated  the  family  of  Efte^  of  which  the  duke 
of  Ferrara  was  the  head,  that  they  ought  to  defend  them- 
felves  at  their  own  expences;  but  at  laft  he  fucceedcd  (o 
wclK  that  they  raifed  fotne  money,  which  paid  the  Spanijh 
garrifoil  J  and  the  duke  defpairing  of  fucceeding  againft 
Modena^  marched  againft  Re^gio\  which^  with  its  caftle,  was 
furrendered  to  him  ;  as  was  Rubiera^  though  a  place  of  great 
ftrength,  and  well  provided  for  a  defence. 

About  one  thoufand  of  the  Florentine  troops^  under  thtn^ 
'  marquis  of  Mantua^  was  at  this  time  quartered  at  Lodi\  butFrench 
Bonivette  fending  the  famous  chevalier  fi^^r//,  Tkn^BozzoiodsfeateJiH 
againft  him,'  with  eight  thoufand  foot,  and  eight  hundred  Lombar- 
men  at  arms,  the  marquis,  fearing  he  might  be  obliged  to^^X* 
furrisiider  prifoner  of  war,  retired  to  Pw/^  ^V^ ;  upon  which 
the  French  entered  Lodt.     The  other  operations  of  the  war 
at  this  timeconfifted  of  Ikirmtflies,  furprifals,  marches,  and 
counter- marches^  of  no  confequence  to  hiftory.     The  vice- 
roy of  Naples  had  been,  by  the  interefl  of  the  cardinal  Dt 
Mediciy  named  to  the  chief  command  of  the  confederate 
troops  in  Lombardy.     Colonna^  not  brooking  this  preference, 
refolved  to  exert  himfelf,  and  if  pofiible  to  make  the  period 
of  his  life  and  his  command  the  fame,  in  which  he  fucc^ed-* 
ed.     He  earneftly  endeavoured  to  procure  the  intereft  of  a 
F/Br«2//»^  regiment  of  men  at  arms  under /^/W/r,  which  had 
done  great  fer vices  againft  i\it  Fnnch  at  Genoa  ^^  but  the  doge 
declared  he  coidd  not  part  with  them,  without  endangering 
the  imperial  intereft  there.     The  French  were  all  this  while 
.   lofing  vaft  numbers  of  men  before  Milan ;  and,  through  the 
over  caution  of  their  general,  they  were  become  even  defpi- 
cable  to  their  enemies.     The  vacancy  o^  the  popedom  ftiil 
continuing,  Golimnay  who,  like  the  other  ^47;7itfff  barons,  hated 
the  power  di  the  popes,  tempted  the  duke  o^  Ferrara  to  join 
him,  by  offering  to  order  the  Spanijh  foot  to  quit  Modena^ 
and  to  put  it  into  the  duke*s  hands;  Colonna  confented,  but 
Guiuiardini  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  negotiation, 
perfuaded  the  garrik>n  not  to  obey  Colonna'%  orders,  by  Which 
the  place  was  faved  to  the  holy  fee. 

The  French  zxmy  all  this  time  made  no  progrefs  againft^,^^^^. 
Milan ;  and  though  ftrongly  encamped,  the*  feafon  was  (opofe  a  > 
feyere,  that  they  propofed  a  truce.     Pagolo  Vittm^.  the  Flo-truce. 
refitine  commiflary,  wa$  employed  in  the  negotiation^  and 
would  gladly  have  ^reed  to  the  propofal ;  but  the  German 
officers,  who  knew  the  flraits  to  which  the  French  were  re* 
duced,  rejc^ed  itj  upon  which  the  admiral  broke  up  his 

camp. 
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camp,  and  retired  towards  the  Tejjjino,     Both  the  garrlfoa 
aod  the  inhabitaots  of  Milan  called  out  to  Colorma  for  a  pur- 
futt;'  but  he  boafting,  that  he  bad  reduced  the  art  of  war  to 
'  a  regular  intelledlual  fyftcm,  which  admitted  leaving  notbiog 
to '  fortiine,  repreffed  their  ardour,  and  would  not  fuifier,  a 
man  to  leatre  the  city;  by  which  it  is, probable  he  loft  the 
opportunity  of  ruining  the  .Fr^«rA  army.     Notwitbftanding 
this  ontiSion^  .it  is  certain  he  did  wonders  in  his  command, 
.  by  obliging  fo  great  an  army  to  retire  with  fo  much  ignomi- 
ny, and  by  the  provident  difpofitions  he  made  all  over  the 
Milanefe^  where  he  Secured  every  place  and  pafs  of  imipor- 
tance,  and,  without  rifking  any  thing,  \eh  his  enemies  to 
perifliv  which  they  did  in  vaft  numbers,  by  the  difeafes  con- 
tracted through  the  unwholefomenefs  of  their  eocampments, 
and  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon. 
Cardinal       The  eleiStion  of  a  new  pope  had  now  taken  up  fifty  dayf. 
Mcrdici      Cardinal  De  Midici  had  fecured  to  himfelf  a  confiderable 
chojen        majority  of  the  thirty  nine  cardinal?,  who  were  fhut  u'p  in 
P^P^"  the  conclave ;  but  the  oppofition  he  met  with  from  all  the 

French^  and  even  fome  of  the  imperial  party,  prevented  his 
being  able  to  bring  over  two-thirds  of  the  number,  which 
alone  can  make  the  ele£lion  valid.  It  was  evident  to  the 
cardinals  that  none  could  be  chofen  if  he  oppofed  him  ;  fo 
that  it  was  in  his  power  to  protfad):  the  ele&ion  as  long  as  he 
pleafed ;  and  it  was  plarn»  at  the  fame  time,  he  was  determined 
to  carry  it  in  his  own  perfon.  The  cardinals  in  the  o{^fi- 
tion  could  not  agree  in  the  nomination  of  a  competitor 
againfthim;  arid  at  laft,  partly  by  his  infmuating,  placsfble 
addrefs,  and  partly  by  offering,  if  chofen,  to  divide  all  his 
ccclefiaftical  preferments,  which  were  very  rich  and  nume- 
rous, amongft  the  members  of  the  college,  he  was  unani- 
moufly  chofen  pope. 
\  Ws  cha-  He  took  the  name  of  Clement  VII,  and  no  pope  ever 
taSer,  mounted  the  pontifical  throne  with  greater  advantages  than  he 
did,  not  only  on  account  of  the  vaft  perfonal  reputation  he 
had  acquired,  but  becaufe  he  was  coniidered  as  being,  in  a 
manner,  the  fovereign  of  the  Florentine  ftatc.  The  charaficr 
of  abftemioufneis^  perfeverance,  and  application  to  bufinefs^ 
he  had  acquired,  daunted  all  the  adverfarics  of  the  holy  fee  5 
refettlcd  the  affairs  of  the  Ramagna,  and  obliged  even  the 
duke  of  Ferrara  to  give  over  his  defign  upon  Modena^  and 
to  retire  in  quiet  to  his  capkal.  The  war  in  Loud>ardy^ 
however,  ftill  raged  ;  but  Colonna^  by  his  forefight,^  baffled 
the  Frend)  in  all  their  attempts.  That  great  mart  now  drew 
near  the  end  of  his  life.-  Perceiving  that  his  difeafe,' which  had 
hung  about  him  for  eight  months,  endangared  bis  ^cultie^,  he 

was 
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ir^s  for  fome  woeks  before  his  death  as  deflrous  of  the  arrival 
9f  his  fucceflbr,  the  viceroy,  as  he  had  been  ave^fe  to  it  bq^ 
Fpre.  He  was  on  his  death-bed  when  the  viceroy  arrived  ; 
but  the  latter  was  fo  ftruck  with  admiration  at  ProJpero^%  con* 
dud,  that  he  refufed  to  enter  Milarij  or  to  fuperiede  him  in 
his  command.  At  laft,  hearing  that  Colonnu  was  in  his  aft 
moments,  unwilling  that  fo  great  a  man  fliould  die  before  he 
bad  the  fatisfaj^ion  of  feeing  him,  he  paid  him  a  vifit,  and 
leceived  his  parting  breath.  What  is  remarkable  of  this 
great  man  is,  ibat  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  confequences  of 
gratifying  a  violent  paffion  he  had  for  madam  Chiara,  one  of 
the  fineft  women  of  that  age.. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1524,  the  confederates  held    1524; 
^  general  meeting  at  Milan^  to  concert  the  operations  of  the  General 
ftibfequent    campaigti,    and    the  ^eans  of   defraying   its  meting  of 
«;harges.     They  were  provided  of  every  thing  to  jrender  it  ^^'  confer 
fiiccefsful,  but  money.     Their  troops  had  been  long  without  ^^''*^''* 
pay ;  and  it  was  neceiTary  to  raife  the  funds  for  the  new  le* 
vies  that  were  making  in  Germany.    Notwithftanding  all  th^ 
Fren(b  had  fufFered,  their  king  was. fo  (anguine  upon  the 
Italian  expedition,   that  he  h^d   furniflied  Bonivette  with 
troops,  that  rendered  him  an  over-match  for  the  confede- 
rates.   The,  pope,  dreading  the  confequences  of  a  French 
vifiory,  privately  lent  Charley  thirty  thoufand  ducats,  and 
obli|^  the  Florentines  to  lend  him  thirty  ;houf^nd  more,  in 
full  of  all  demands,  on  account  of  the  confederacy  they  had 
entered  into  uxJdrifms  time. 

NoTwiTHSTAi^PiNG  thiS  mark  of  ^ffeilion  XoCharleSf 
it  is  certain  that  the  moment  Clement  mounted  the  pontifical 
throne,  he  changed  the  whole  fyfiem  of  condu<5):  he  had 
profeffed  before.     He  faw  that  if  Charles^  who  never  had  yet  The  pope 
given  the  i^iv^ftiture  of  Milan  to  S/orza^  was  viftorious  \n  changes  bit 
I'dmkardyj^hA  would  give  law  to  Italy,  and  therefore  his^^w. 
fcheme  was  to  ballance  parties,  fo  as  to  counterpoize  one 
another.     He  therefore  all  of  a  fi^dden  began  to  recommend  ' 

peace  and  moderation  to  both}  and  aiFeded  the  utmoft  im- 
partiality. CW/^j.yvas  difgufted  at  fo  ftrange  an  alteration 
of  behaviour.  He  ordered  his  ininifters  at  R^jm  to  remind 
the  pope  of  all  the  obligations  he  had  conferred  on  him,  and 
particularly  in  the  affair  of  his  eledion  \  but  above  all,  that 
it  was  by  ^^is  counfel,  which  dire<3ed  Leo  in  every  thing,  that 
he  b^  entered  into  war  with  the  French.  Clet^ent  did  not 
deay  the  charge;  but. frankly  owned,  that  a  pope,  thecomr 
«ion  father  of  Cbriflendom^  was  not  to  be  dire^ed  by  the 
conducl  of  a  cardinal;  and  that  ^i^^  Clement  was  a  diffe- 
rent perfon  from  Julio  de  Medici. 

The 
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t^upethrU  TUt.  confederates  all  this  time  aSed  with  a  manifefl  (li- 
iy  of  the  p^riority  in  the  Milanefe^  where  Giovanni  de  Medici  acquired 
confede-  g^cat  reputation  by  his  valodr  and  condod.  The  marquis 
rates  in  of  Pefcara^  who,  with  ail  the  prudence  and  forefight  of  Co- 
Lombar-  l^nna^  was  cnterprixing  and  refoliite,  was  now  the  ading  gc- 
^y*  heral  of  the  confederates.     The  difpofition  of  the  two  ar- 

imies  was  fubh,  that  the  Fr^w^  hoped  the  confederates  would 
dif])erfe  for  want  of  money  ;  and  the  confederates,  that  the 
French  myifk  decamp  for  want  of  provifions.  The  caflleof 
Cremona^  after  enduring  a  ftvere  fiege,  x\o^  fdrr^ndered  to 
the  imperialifts^  who  then  paflfed  the  Tejfma^  in  hopes  of  in- 
tercepting the  French  convoys.  Thi^  obliged  Boniveite  td 
decampj  and  liiove  with  his  army,  many  of  whom  had  dc- 
fertcd  to  Novara^  to  favour  ftis  jundion  ^ith  8  or  iO,cotf 
Stuifsy  who  were  on  their  march  to  affift  hifrt.  While  he 
was  upon  this  march,  h^  eilcouriteted  great  incorrveniencies ; 
and  his  whole  army  muft  have  been  cut  in  pieces,  if  the  con- 
federate generals  could  have  agreed  on  the  msinner  of  attack; 
but  each  differed  from  another,  and  ail  of  them  hated  Pef- 
cara  much,  that  iiO  meafore  he  pfropofed  was  agreed  to. 
The  advantage,  however,  that  pfefented  againft  the  enemy 
in  their  retreat  to  Ravijingo  wa5  fo  manifeft,  that  the  foldier^ 
of  their  own  accord  ran  to  their  arms,  and  piirfiled  them,  fo 
that  they  left  ftven  pieces  of  cannori  in  the  handd  of  the  tm- 
t>erra]iils.  Next  day  the^purfuit  was  renewed,^  and  the  mar- 
quis of  Pefiara  coming  up  with  a  few  troops^  t\i^  French  iofi 
was  confiderable,  efpecially  in  officers ;  among  whom  wa^ 
the  chevafier  Bayard^  who  is  faid  to  have  been  6ne  of -the  bcft 
and  braveft  men  that  France  ever  produced.  Upon  thd 
whole,  the  French  Were  entirely  driven  out  of  the  Milanefr. 
Tfyd  y  t  ^^^  inaift  body  of  the  French' ^tttiy^  hotwithftahding  all 
rortniP  ^^^  lofifes  it  had  fuftained,  was  y^t  Entire;  and  though 
carries  hi-  Charles  endcdvoured,  by  Invafiohi  afid  expeditiorls  into  France^ 
fore  Mar-  *o  divert  the  war  from  the  Milanefcy  yet  he  was  very  unfnc- 
fcilles. .  ccfsful  in  thofe  expedients;  and  loft  before  Marfeilles\  which 
he,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  take,  forfianymen,  andfofntich 
reputation,' thilt  thedifappointment  threlv  hifti  ihto  a  diibrdet 
which  threattehed  thortal  cOnfequetice's.  The  French  and 
their  king  were  propdrtionably  elated  ;  and  Francis  declared 
his  fixed  refolution  to  march  in  perfbn  imo  the  Miknefe. 
The  army  of  Charles  had  been  greatly  reduced  fcy  his  latfc 
attempts  in  France^  and  that  of  Francis  wai  ftronger  thah 
ever.  His  refolution  being  publickly  known,  the  pope  eri-^ 
deavoured  to  diifuade  him  from  it,  and  to  mediate  a  peace. 
With  this  view  he  employed  the  arcbbifhop  of  Cdpua  to  trest 
firft  with  Francis^  and  then  with  Charles,    Fronds  would  not 
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fuffer  the  iafchbiftiop  to  proceed  in  his  negotiation,  and  re* 
commended  him  to  the  care  of  hi^  mother,  who,  till  his  re^ 
turn,  was  to  refide  at  Avignon. 

The  great  queftion  now  between  the  French  and  theim-y^^ 
perialilis  was,  which  army  fhould  arrive  fooneft  in  Lombardy*Yttndi 
Both  arrived,  by  different  routs,  almoft  at  the  fame  time./^i^^^^ 
The  imperialifts  holding  a  council  of  war  at  Pavia^  it  was/^  Mi- 
refolved  that  they  (hould  leave  a  ftrong  garrifon  in  that  city,nere»  and 
under  ytntonU  de  Levay  coniifting  of  three  hundred  men  at /air  Mi- 
arms,  and  five  thoufand  German  foot»  and  that  they  (houldlftn* 
again  make  a  fland  at  Milan.     But  wh^n  Morone^  to  whofe 
care  the  preparations  at  Milan  was  committed,  arrived  at 
that  city,  he  found  that  the  plague  was  raging  in  it,  and  had 
deftroyed  thirty  thoufand  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  was  eafy 
to  fee  the  confequence,  if  an  army  (liould  enter  an  infeded 
city.     Morone  advifed   the  inhabitants   to   fubmit  to  the 
French ;  and  after  providing  for  the  fafety  of  the  citadel,  he 
returned  to  Vavia^  upon  which  a  French  garrifon  entered 
Milan^  where  none  of  the  inhabitants  were  molefted. 

FRANCIS  was  more  elated  than  he  ought  to  have 
been,  by  getting  poflei&on  of  Milan^  and  marched  thence 
to  Pavia.  His  army,  including  the  garrifon  of  Milan^ 
amounted  to  twenty-four  thoufand  foot,  and  two  thoufand 
men  at  arms,  but  was  every  hour  increafing.  The  marquis 
of  Pavia^  who  was  thert  at  Lodi^  was  overjoyed  at  hearing  ^ 
th2^t  Francis  was  gone  toPavia^  and  foretold  the  confequen- 
ces  that  after  happened.  The  imperialifts,  however,  had 
fliU  greater  difKculcies  to  encounter.  Charles  was  fo  flraitened 
-for  money,  that  he  gave  orders  for  mortgaging  the  revenues 
of  his  kingdom  of  Naples.  Neither  the  pope  nor  the  Flo^ 
rentines  could  be  brought  to.  advance  him  any,  and  his  holi* 
nefs  declined  to  renew  the  engagements  that  had  been  En- 
tered into  by  his  predeccfTor ;  thus,  in  faft,  the  whole  bur- 
then of  the  war  rcfted  on  Charles^  for  the  Venetians^  intimi- 
dated by  the  French^  refufed  to  be  farther  concerned  in  it. 

The  fiege  of  Pavia  was  now  formed  by  Francis^  but  in  Prancii 
fo  inefFciflual  a  manner,  that  the  imperial  generals  were  in  nobefie^es 
pain  about  the  confequcnces.    The  pope  renewed  his  endea-  Pavia^ 
vours  for  peace,  and  difpatched  the  bifliop  of  Verona^  in  (hew, 
to  mediate bet[Ween  the  twopartie^,  but,  in  reality,  to  execute 
a  fecret  com milfion  with  CA^r/<j,     He  found  them  equally    . 
contumacious.     The  imperialifts  vvpuld  hear  of  no  negotia* 
tion  while  the  French  king  pofTefTed  a  foot  of  ground  in  Italy  ; 
and  Francis  frankly  owned  to  t^ie  bifhop,  that  his  intentioa 
rwas,  after  he  had  reduced  -the  Milanefcy  to  prof^^cute  his 
•rights  upon  NapkSt  by  jnvading:thaj:  kingdom*     The  bifliop 
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then  proceeded  to  his  mahi  bufinefi,  which  met  tdth  ho  difr 
ficuky.  The  pope  promifibd  to  give  no  affiftance,  direflly, 
nor  indire<^y,  to  the  king's,  enemies,  and  undertook  the 
fatnc  on  the  part  of  the  Florefitines.  The  king.  On  the  otijer 
fiand,  by  an  inftrument  figned  by  bimfelf,  (in  which  the 
fttperiority  of  the  Medici  family,  over  Fbnnce^  is  exprefsly 
acknowledged)  took  both  the  pope  and  t\it  Florentines  into 
his  protedtojf,  and  it  was  agreed  that  this  convention  IfaouM 
Itot  cotne  to  light,  unlefe  his  bolinefs  thought  prt^>er«  C^ 
ment^  by  this  meafufe,  Iniagined,  that  he  would  gain  fo  modi 
upon  Francis  as  to  perfiiade  him  to  lay  afide  ail  thoi^hts  of' 
invading  Naples^  bat  he  Was  deceived.  For  it  was  no  foonet 
included,  than  he  ordered  the  duke  of  AWatyy  tht  firfl: 
prince  of  the  blood  of  Scotland^  to  march  to  N^pbs^  at  the 
head  of  a  confiderabte  army,  which  was  to  be  reinforced  in 
«»^  the  Romagna  with  four  thoufand  men,  rtkiti\y  Remndi 

/^rftfr^»i    c^j^i .  and,  at  the  famtf  time,  he  notified  his  intentim  to  bis 
^^?^^'     holinefe  by  the  count  of  Curpi^  his  ambaflador  iit  Rms^ 
who  likewife  was  cfharged  to  demand  leave  from  his  bolineft 
to  levy  men  in  the  ecclefiaftical,  and  Florentine^  dominions. 
This  dematid  greatly  embarrafled  the  pope,  who  laid  beforle 
Fhmcis  many  reafons  for  laying  afide  his  Neapolitan  expedf- 
.    tion ;  but  all  would  have  been  to  ho  purpofe,  if  feme  rem- 
fbrcements  that  arrived  at  the  imperial  camp,  had  not  ren- 
dered it  expedient  for  Francis  to  recall  the  dvke  of  JBaUff 
ahd  the  troops  under  his  command* 
^hefope        CHARLES^  though  his  affairs  had  a  promifihg  afped  in 
Mtid  Flo-    Ltfmiardj^  was  now  under  great  diftculties.    His  relburces 
rentines     for  money  had  failed  him,  not  only  inltabf^  but  from  the, 
courted  By  king  of  England^  who  began  even  to  demand  the  motiey  that 
Charles,    was  due  to  him.    The  fource  of  all  the  emperor's  difficcdties 
lying  in  the  pope.attd  at  Florence,  Charles  offered  Clement  al- 
moft  any  terms  he  cbuld  detaahd  ;  but  his  holinefs  infiftcd 
upon  peace  in  Italy,  or  a  neutrality  to  himffeff,  which 
Charles  declared  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant  him.    Tic 
Spaniards  and  Gerfndns  ih  Lthnhardy,  by  the  good  ftianage- 
ihent  of  the  marquts  of  Pefiara,  though  not  paid,  ferved 
Charles  with  Wonderful  fidelity,  and  Francis  made  Imt  IktJe 
progrefs  in  the  fiege  of  Favia,     A  new  body  of  Stuifs  and 
Gr^ons  joining  Francis,  the  duke  of  Albemy  was  again  diU 
patched  upon  the  Neapolitan  expedition,  and  the  pope  thought 
that  a  proper  time  for  renewing  his  endeavours  for  peace* 
He  fent  Fittori,  the  cottimsmder  of  his  galiies,  to  the  vice- 
roy of  Naples,  to  fliew  him  thkt  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
ftop  the  duke  ofjfibany^s  march;  and  that  Napbs  being  i» 
th6  utmoft  danger,  he  -eduid  not  d6  better  ^an  to  confeAt 
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to  a  cei&tton  of  arcx^.  He  adckd,  tb»t  a  cLefinitiv^e  pe9ce 
might  be  coocluded,  by  putting  Mikm^  in  the  mean  wbik, 
into  neutral  bands  ;  and  by  the  emperor^  for  a  fbm  of  nnQney^ 
giving  the  inveftixuce  of  that  duchy  to  a  fccond  fon  of  Frana^ 
wkich  would  preveiU  it  froni  ever  being  uriited  to  that  crowa, 
CUment  likewifepromiied,  that  the  dukie&of  Milan  and  Bour* 
ion  (bouJd  be  honourably  provided  for ;  and  that  he  himfetf, 
the  Fbreniiiiesy  and  the  Ven^tians^  ibould  guarantee  the  per- 
formance of  the  articles  to  the  emperor*    ^ 

.    Th£  viceroy^  and  the  other  imperial  generaU»  feting  un-  tiirmnefi 
der  what  difad vantages  they  made  war  in  Lombardf^  and  that  ofthemdif^ 
all  their  hopes  of  beii^g  fupplicd  by  the  Flwmtings  withf*''^ 
hiQiiey  were  now  damped,  we«e  willing  to  agree  to  thb  pro-  P«fcara# 
pofal,  and  to  draw  off  their  army  to  tEe  defence  of  Naples -y 
had  hot  the  marquis  of  Pefcara  oppopad  th«  propofal  with  io 
much  firmiiefs  and  fiheogthr  of  reaibning,  ^  determined  the 
viceroy  to  rcjeA  all  the  pope's  ovettures^  and  to  letnain  in 
Lmbariy^    This  resolution  ferved  the  pope  as  a  pretext  to 
exchtfe  his  granting  the  duke  oi  Altawf  a  pafl^ge  through  bi^ 
dckninions ;  aod  he  addrefled  a  brief  on  that  bead  to  C3>arlis^ 
who  received  it  from  Giavaoni  Corfi^  the  Florentiue  ambailk- 
dor  at  his  court.     Charing  on  reading  it»  loft  bis  ufual  mo- 
deration, and  bitti:r!y  upbraided  the  pope  for  Ms  treadierjr 
and  infratitudeu    The  FUfituini  put  Charks  in  atind^  that 
hi3hQlinei>5  (ihce  his  exaltation,  had  hoen  ^hetonftant  friend 
of  pacific  meafures,  and  that  all  his  ^ounfels  Ka^boea  difro- 
larded,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  Charles  himfelf« 

Th£  want  of  nvohey  amongfi  the  imperialifts  in  Lom^  Ccmpkinfi 
kdrify  continued  to  diftrefs  their  affairs.     The  dufce  of  fer-  ^  t^g  /;^^ 
rara  put  himfelf  under  the  protection  of  rrands  5  and  the  ferialifts 
viceroy  compla'med  that  the  pk>pe  infringed  his  neutrality  by  againjltbi 
furniihing  the  frsnch  with  waggons  and  carriages*  Giovamifope^ 
de  Me&i  at  the  fame  time  quarrelled  with  the  viceroy^  and 
entered  the  French  fcrvice,  while  the  duke  oiAtbavft  fx^tioifta 
towards  Naples ystxt  io  flow  as  to  rajfe  a  belief,  that  the  tfuc 
iotention  of  Francis  was  to  frighted  the  imperialifts  into  a 
Ceffation  of  arms. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  year  1525,  before  the  duke     i^t^i 
^^  Albany^  who  had  been  joined  in  his  march  by  Renxo  wi^  Progre/sd/ 
^ree  tl^ufand  men,  arrived  at  iMcea ;  and  the  Luquefe  being  the  duke  of 
parties  in  the  league  againft  Francis^  be  forced  them  to  pay  Albany. 
Aim  twelve  thou£ind  ducats.    He  then  proceeded  through 
^e  dominions  of  Florence^  where  he  was  treated  With  the 
FJghcft  xzi^z&y  and  proceeded  to  Sjenna.     The  pope  now 
^cgan  to  be  afraid  that  Francis  was  in  earneft  as  to  bis  at- 
tempt upon  Naples,    He  had  in  vain  tried  ever^  art  to  retard 
ihe  duke  of  Jlbanys  march  i  but,  upon  his  arrival  at  Sienna^ 
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his  holinefs  entreated  him  to  ftop,  that  he  might,  by  Ms 
authority,  fettle  fomc  differences  between  the  Petrucci  family 
and  the  council  ofNice^  in  that  city,  the  duke  having  been 
converfant  in  aiFairs  of  government.     The  pope,  in  paying 
this  compliment  to  the  duke,  had  a  farther  view  than  that 
of  ftopping  bis  march  ;.  for,  in  fa6^,  the  Siennefe^  intimidated 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Frinch  army,  made  his  holinefs 
a  prefent  of  their  liberties,  by  transferring  the  power  of  their 
magiftracy  into  the  hands  of  his  friends. 
The  impe^      The  duke  of  Bourbon  arrived  with  a  new  reinforcement 
rial  army  to  the  imperial  army  in  Lombardjf^  of  five  hundred  horfe  and 
in  Lorn-   fix  thoufand  foot,  juft  at  the  time  when  the  garrifon  began 
hardy  re*  to  be'  diftrefied  for  want  of  money  and  ammunition.     The 
inforced.    viceroy,  however,  and  the  imperial  officers,  conveyed  fomc 
money  by  firatagem  to  the  befieged,  which  contained  them 
within  the  bounds  of  their  duty ;  and  the  admirable  addrefs 
of  the  marquis  oi  Pefcaroy  prevailed  with  the  tfoops,  under 
the  viceroy's  and  his  command,  to  wait  a  month  for  their 
pay.    This  forbearance,  and  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Bowr- 
hortj  >determined  the  imperial  generals,  at  all  events,  either 
to  raife  the  fiege>  or  to  force  Francis  to  a  battle.     They 
were  the  more  encouraged  to  this,  as  they  knew  that  the 
French  king  was  greatly  impofed  upon  in  his  mufters,  and 
that  he  paid  for  one  third  more  efFeftive  men  than  he  really 
had  in  his  army.     Upon  the  firft  motions  of  the  allies, 
Francis  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  the  mod  experi- 
enced of  his  officers  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  he  Ihould 
raife  the  fiege  of  Pavia,  and  remove  to  a  ground  (many  fuch 
being  in  the  neighbourhood)  where  he  could  not  be  attacked 
with  any  probability  of  fuccefs.     This  advice  wais  the  moft 
.    prudent,  becaufe  it  was  certain,  that  the  imperial  army  could 
not  have  fubfifted  many  days  in  a  body  for  want  of  money 
and  necefiaries,  and  that  all  the  marquis  of  Pefcara*^  de- 
Batfle  of  pendance  was  upon  an  immediate  and  a  dec! five  engsge- 
Pavia,  in  ment.     But,  though  this  counfel  was  backed  by  the  pope's 
niibicb     ,  ambaffador,  who  well  knew  the  ftraits  of  the  imperial  army, 
it  was  rcjefted  by  Francis^  who  thought  that  his  raifing  the 
fiege  would  refle<Sl  upon  his  honour,  and  called  to  remem- 
bramce  fome  idle  words  that  were  frequently  in  his  mouth, 
that  he  would  lofe  his  life  rather  thantaife  the  fiege  cf  Pavia, 
He,  however,  changed  the  difpofition  of  his  army,  fo  as  to 
render  the  approaches  of  the  enemy  more  dangerous  5  fcwf, 
in  the  mean  while,  he  AifFered  the  enemy  to  take  pofleffion 
of  the  moft  important  pofls  in  the  neighbourhood.    All  the 
motions  of  the  imperial  army  were  6ondu6led  by  the  faga- 
•ity  and  intrepidity  of  the  marquis  of  Pefcara^  who  led  the 
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ifnperialifts,  by  regular  degrees,  from  one  poft  of  dang:er  to 
another,  till  they  came  withip  cannon-(hot  of  the  French 
army,  which  lay  within  intrenchments.  Some  days  pafled 
in  ikirmKhing  and  cannonading  each  other,  and  in  each 
Waiting  for  a  favourable  moment  to  begip  the  attack*  At  laft, 
on  the  25th  of  February^  necef&Cy  obliged  the  marquis  of^ 
Pefcara  to  move  towards  Miralello^  where  a  ftrong  poft  of 
the  French  was.  This  induced  the  king  to  march  otit  of 
his  intrenchments,  as  thinking  that  the  enemy  defigned  to 
relieve  the  town  by  forcing  that  poft.  Francis  had  fome 
days  before  fuftained  an  irreparable  lofs  by  a  wound  which 
Giovanni  de  Medici,  the  moft  promifing  young  general  of 
that  age,  received  in  the  heel,  and  which  obliged  him  to  be 
carried  to  Piacenza.  This  accident  wonderfully  difpirited 
the  French  troops,  who  had  but  a  mean  opinion  of  their 
own  generals  and  officers ;  fo  that  when  the  imperialifts 
advahced  within  the  park  of  Mirahello^  all  was  coiifufion 
and  dlforder  in  the  Freruh  army ;  efpecially  amongft  the 
cavalry,  which  moving  irregularly  to  the  right  and  left,  ex* 
pofed  the  divifion  commanded  by  the  king  to  the  beft  batta- 
lions of  the  imperialifts,  led  on  by  the  marquis  of  Pefcara 
himfelf.  Francis  made  a  noble  reftftance,  and  behaved  fo 
bravely  in  his  own  perfon,  that  the  marquis  was  repulfed, 
and  obliged  to  call  the  viceroy  and  iht.Germaj^  foot  to  his 
affiftance ;  the  battle  was  now  renewed  j  the  behaviour  of 
the  Swifs  in  the  French  pay  that  day,  in  no  degree  anfwered 
their  reputation ;  they  were  routed  and  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
German  foot  j  and  Francis^  who  difdained  to  flyi  was,  with  a 
handful  of  his  nobility  and  officers,  furrounded  by  the  vic- 
torious army.  He  continued  fighting  with  the  moft  un-  ^^^ 
daunted  refolution,  endeavouring  to  rally  his  troops,  and  french 
to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy ;  but,  at  laft,  being  ^/^^  ,j 
wounded  in  the  face  and  hand,  and  brought  to  the  ground  taken  fri^ 
by  his  horfe  being  killed,  he  was  made  ^  prifoner,  by  tbey^^^r. 
only  French  officer  who  had  followed  the  duke  of  Bourbon 
to  Italy.  He  did  not  know  the  king,  who  feeing  the  viceroy 
near  him,  difcovered  himfelf;  and  the  viceroy  moft  refpe6):- 
fully  kiifing  his  hand,  received  him  prifoner  in  the  name  pf 
the  emperor.  By  this  time  the  rout  of  the  French  army 
was  completed.  The  marquis  De  Guajlo  had  defeated  th« 
French  horfe  that  had  been  poded  at  Mirabelk ;  and  Leva^ 
who  had  fo  gallantly  defended  Pavta^  made  a  moft  furious 
fally  with  his  garrifon,  which  completed  the  ruin  of  th« 
French  army.    About  eight  thoufand  of  the  French  were 
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)  liHcd,  and  moft  of  the  reft  were  taken  and  plundered,  not 
to  mention  the  vaft  lofs  which  the  French  fuftained  in  their 
?iobtlrty ;  the  flower  of  whom  were,  that  day,  <5ither  killed 
or  taken  prifoners.  The  lofs  of  the  imperialifts  was  about 
eight  hundred  men.  As  foon  as  the  news  of  this  defeat 
reached  ASIan^  Ttkmiziy  the  French  governor  there,  and  hia 
gatrrfon  abandoned  that  city  ;  and  thus  the  Mllanefe  waa 
once  more  cleared  of  French  troops. 
ffjaai'  It  18  to  this  day  unaccountable,  that  Charles  did  not  make 
'^'{r  ^/  greater  advamtages  than  h^  did  of  his  viAory  at  Pavl^^  a^ 
pharles.  he  certainly  now  had  it  rn  his  power  to  hayc  marched  into 
the  heart  of  France^  ^d  to  have  made  good  all  the  imperial, 
claims  i^^Italy^  which  would  have  ailriounted  to  little  lefs 
than  a  foverej^nty  over  the  whole.  But  Charles  was  then 
intent  on  fettling  the  government  of  Spatn^  and  was  not 
much  ilibjcft  to  refentments  of  any  kind,  though  he  cer- 
tainly had  no  teafon  to  be  fatisfied  With  the  conduct  of  the 
pope,  the  Florentines^  or  the  Venetians^  Who  had  all  of  tbem^ 
for  no  very  juftiiiablc  re^fons,  forfeited  thflf  engagement^ 
with  him. ' 
^^ng^  of  TttB  danger  of  Florence  gave  the  pope  more  concern  than 
iorencc.  that  of  the  ccclefiaftical  ftate,  becaufe  he  confidercd  the 
Fhrentmes  as  the  fuWefts  of  his  family.  While  he  remained 
conne£led  ^ith  prolperous  allies,  the  Florentines  apppeared 
perfeftly  refigncd  to  his  will.  But  havinij,  for  ibme  time 
jratt,  been  confidered  In  Italy^  and  all  ovfer  Europey  as  a  par- 
tizan  of  Ftanee^  the  fepret  enemies  of  hi^  fafnily  in  Florence^ 
who  Wefe  numerous  and  powerful,  began  to  put  their  coun- 
trymen in  mind  of  thofe  days  of  liberty  they  enjoyed  du- 
ring the  eighteen  years  expulfjon  of  the  i/t^id  family*  It 
appeared  by  letters  and  papers  found  \n  the  Frensi}  king's 
^cabinet,  taken  at  the  battle  of  Fcma^  that  die  pope  had 
teen  the  main  inflrument  of  bringing  the  Venetians  off  fron^ 
the  imjjerial  intereft ;  and  that,  in  ftiort,  he  was  the  fecrct 
ibring  of  all  the  hardships  th^y  had  laiq  under  Vcfore  the 
battle  ofPavia,  Weighed  down  by  reflexions  on  thofe  dii*- 
coveries,  and  on  his  own  conduft,  he  fet  about  drawing  up 
a  kind  of  an  apology  for  himfelf,  the  matter  of  which  was 
to  be  digefted  ih  the  form  of  briefs,^  and  tent  to  the  imperial 
and  dther  courts.  In  thofe  briefs  he  pleaded  ncceflity  foe 
^  all  that  tie  had  feemingly  done  againft  the  imperial  intereft^ 
and  mentioned  the  vaft  obligations  that  the  emperor  and 
the  houfe  of  Au'ftria  lay  under  to  hirafMf,  and,  by  "his  means» 
fo  his  two  immediate  predeceflbrs.  He  complamed  of  the' 
fefervednefs  of  the  imperial  generals^  and  put  the  emperor 
jn  mipd,  that  a  body  of  ecclefiaflical  and  foreign  foldicrs 
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were  in  his  fervice  in  the  battle  of  Pavia  5  and  he  magni- 
iied  the  fervice  he  had  done  to  the  etmpcror,  by  artfully 
^muiing  the  duke  pf  Albany y  fo  long  about  th^  Siennefe  af- 
fair, that  he  thereby  faved  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  Venetian  fenate,  on  this  occafion,  preierved  a  won-  Vropofal 
derful  fcrenity.  Inftead  of  defponding,  like  the  pop^,  they  o/'/<&f  Vc- 
reprefented  to  him,  that,  if  b^  was  difpofed  to  a6|  with  fpirit  netians. 
and  courage,  and  to  join  with  them,  they  might  yet  favci 
Itafyfrom  the  impirrial  yoke.  Nothing  was  more  praAi- 
cable,  than  for  bis  holi^efs  to  perfuade  the  Swiji  cantons  to 
lend  him  a  body  of  ten  thoufand  men,  for  which  the  Fene- 
Hafts  were  willing  to  bear  their  proportion  of  the  eypence ; 
afld  the  Florentines  were  rich  enough  to  raife  another  body 
of  lialim  foot ;  and  ^bere  was  little  doubt  to  be  made  of 
their  beins  joined  by  the  army  under  the  duke  of  Albanj^ 
which  had  not  yet  marched  beyond  the  limits  of  the  cccle- 
fiftftical  ftate ;  and,  chat  the  duke  of  Ferrara^  who  had  a  great 
deal  of  money,  with  a  ftrpng  fortified  and  well  prpvided  ca- 
pital, would  Hkewife  join  them.  The  fubftance  of  this  pro- 
pofal  had,  before  the  battle  of  Pavia^  been  laid  before  his 
holinefs  by  the  Venetians^  sis  a  proper  meafure,  which  foever 
fide  got  the  viftory.  But  it  was  then  negled^d  ;  he  adopted 
it,  however,  in  the  prefent  defperate  ftatc  of  his  aflFairs  ;  and 
was  on  the  point  of  figning  a  conventioii  on  that  headj^ 
when  the  archbifliop  of  Capua  arrived  at  his  court. 

This  prelate  had  been  long  employed  in  Clement's  affair, 
?nd  he  no  fooner  heard  of  the  hittde  of  PavIa,  than  he  paid 
a  vifK  to  the  viceroy  of  Navies.     The  gaining  the  battle  of 
Pavia  was  fo  far  from  removing  the  di^culties  the  imperial 
generals  were  under  before  it  was  fought,  that  it  incre^fed  q-^g^^pg 
them.    The  foldters  became  licentious  through  the  booty  ^^„y^^  ^ 
they  had  acquired,  and  were  as  clamorous  as  ever  for  their /^^  ruice-. 
pay,  which  their  officers  could  not  gdvancp  them.     Lanoya^roj^ 
the  viceroy  of  f^aplesy  therefor?,  in  hopes  of  drawing  moneys 
from  the  pope,  appeared  well  difpofed  to  enter  upon  an  ac- 
commodation with  him,  and  gave  the  archbifhop  of  Capua 
a  commiffion  for  that  purpofe.  To  enforce  the  negotiation, 
howevjer,  he  drew  down  troops  to  the  frontiers  pf  the  eccle^ 
fiafticri  ftate,  into  which  he  threatened  to  penetrate,  to  find 
out  the  diik^e  of  Albany^  and  his  mafter^s  other  enemies  there. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  archbifliop  of  Capua^  the  pope 
had  fent  a  minifter  to  diibofe  tjhe  king  of  England  to  pin  m 
depreffing  the  power  of  Charles.     But  Clerfientj  who  was  na- 
turally indolent,  and  averfe  to.  violent  meafures,  no  fooner       * 
heard  the  report  of  the  archbi&op  of  Cepua^  than  he  chofe 
if^  way  of  negotiation.    He  recalled  his  minifter,  who  was 
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on  bis  road  to  England-^  he  prevailed  with  the  duke  of 
Albany  to  difmifs  his  Italian  foldiers,  and  he  brought  about 
a  cefTation  of  arms  between  the /V^nc^  and  imperial  parties 
that  were  in  and  about  Rome. 

When  the  negotiation  opened,  the  viceroy  infifted  upon 
the  Venetians^  and  all  the  other  parties  in  the  holy  league 
formed  under  Adrian^  paying  up  all  their  arrears  and  defi* 
ciencies  in  money,  which  the  Venetians  refufed  to  do.  As 
it  was  plain  that  the  viceroy  had  fet  this  negotiation  on  foot* 
only  to  get  feme  ready  money,  *\i^  Florentines^  rather  than 
that  it  fhould  prove  abortive,  fupplied  the  marquis  oi  Pef- 
eara  with  twenty-five  thoufand  ducats;  but  took  care  to  ob« 
tain  under  Gatinarcf%^  the  imperial  plenipotentiary's,  hand, 
an  acknowledgment  that  this  fum  was  to  be  reckoned  as  part 
of  a  greater  to  be  fettled  by  the  new  convention.  In  the 
mean  While,  the  duke  of  Albany^  with  Ren%o  de  Ceri^  em- 
barked the  remainder  of  his  troops  for  France,  with  the 
cppfcnt  of  the  viceroy. 
A  comjen-  The  obftinacy  of  the  Venetians^  in  refufing  to  pay  the 
tim  con-  money  demanded  by  the  viceroy,  was  of  fervice  to  the  pope, 
tlnded.  becaufe  it  convinced  the  imperial  generals,  that  there  was 
no  underhand  dealing  between  them ;  fo  that,  at  lad*,  on 
the  firft  of  Aprils  a,  convention  was  concluded  between  the 
pope  and  the  Florentines  on  one  fide,  and  Gatinara  as  pleni*- 
potentlary  for  Charles^  or  rather  for  the  viceroy  of  Naples^ 
on  the  other,  the  Feneiians  being  excluded.  By  this  con- 
vention, the  contracting  parties  guarantied,  with  a  certain 
number  of  troops,  the  pofleflion  of  the  duchy  of  Milan 
The  firms,  to  France fco  Sfor%a,  The  emperor  took  under  his  protec- 
tion the  ecclefiailical  dominions,  and  the  ftate  of  Florence^ 
fpecifying  the  houfe  of  Medici^  and  its  power,  in  that  city. 
Charles  was  to  be  paid,  in  ready  money,  a  hundred  thoufand 
ducats,  by  way  of  arrears,  to  recall  his  troops  from  the  eccle- 
fiailical ftate,  and  to  fuSer  no  others  to  be  quartered  there 
without  confent  of  his  holinefs.  Twenty  days  were  left 
for  the  Venetians  to  accede  to  the  treaty ;  and  the  hundred 
thoufand  ducats  were  to  be  repaid,  if  Charles  did  not  ratify 
the  treaty,  in  five  months.  By  one  of  the  feparate  articles 
it  was  provided,  that  the  dyke  of  Ferrara- fhouM  reftore  to 
the  church  i^^^^/^  zn^  Rubieroy  and 'all  the  places  he  had 
*taken  from  it  during  the  late  vacancy  of  the  holy  fee;  in 
confideration  of  which,  the  pope  was  to  pay  another  hundred 
thoufand  ducats  to  CharUe.  The  laft  article  was  clogged 
'  with  a  condition,  that  examinatinn  (bould  be  made,  whether 
thofe  places  were  fiefs  of  the  empire,  in  which  c^fe  thie  pope, 
was  tQ  hold  thi^m  as  fuch.     P^uhis  Jovius^  in  his  life  of  the 
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msLTqiiis  of  Pefiara,  *  very  juftly  blames  thi&laft  article  as  in* 
famous  on  tne  part  of  the  viceroy,  who  had  received 
money  from  the  duke  of  Ferrara^  on  condition  that  thofe 
places  fhould  not  be  reftored  to  the  pope. 

Had  it  been  poiEble  for  the  Swifi  to  have  arrived,  and  PromfiJ^ 
the  other  levies  to  have  been  made  time  enough  to  have  op-  the  impt^ 
pufed  the  progrefs  of  the  imperialifts  in  Italy ^  this  lvt2Xy  rialifis. 
might  have  been  confidered  as  difgraceful ;  but,  as  matters 
were  fituated,  the  wifcr  part  of  mankind  thought  it  prudent; 
becaufe,  though  the  imperial  generals  were  greatly  diftrefled 
for  want  of  money,  they  might  flill  have  prevailed  upon 
their  troops  to  take  the  field,  by  promifing  them  the  plunder 
of  rich  ecclefiaftical,  or  Florentine^  towns  and  churches.  Both. 
parties  feemed  tp  be  equally  fatisfied,  and  the  pope  obtained 
leave  to  fend  his  compliment  of  condolence  by  the  bifhop 
of  Plftoia^  to  Francis.  The  viceroy  next  proceeded  upon 
his  main,  and,  indeed,  his  fole  buflnefs,  which  was  to  raife 
moriey.  He  gave^  the  Lucquefe  his  mafler's  protei^ion  for 
ten  thoufand  ducats  ;  and  he  exadted  fifteen  thoufand  from 
the  Siennefe^  whofe  fituation  was  fomewhat  particular. 
Though  the  i\x)ii€  oi  Albany  s  authority  had  obliged  them  to 
re-e(lablifli  the  council  of  nipe,  who  were  the  pope's  crea- 
tures ;  yet,  no  fooner  was  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  Pavia 
known,  than  both  the  imperial  and  papal  parties,  in  Sienna^ 
applied  to  the  viceroy  for  favour  ;  and  he,  by  giving  general 
anfwers  to  both,  brought  both  to  confent  to  furniib  him 
with  their  money.  While  it  was  telling  out,  Severini^  a  Ge* 
meft  citizen,  who  had  been  an  agent  with  the  viceroy,  mur- 
dered another  citizen,  one  Bichi^  whom  he  intended  next 
year  to  have  placed  at  the  head  of  that  government,  and 
thereby  that  noble  city,  fo  important  by  its  fituation  between 
Rome  and  FhrerKCy  was  recovered  to  the  imperial  intereft : 
it  was  thought  that  the  viceroy,  however  iie  might  oiflemble, 
abetted  this  revolution.  Other  ftates  followed  the  example 
of  Sienna,  and  all  Italy  feemed  now  to  ply  under  the  will  of  /^^^^  g/fi^  " 
the  conqueror.  The  marquis  oi  Montferrat  made  a  prefent  Sienna, 
to  Charles  of  fifteen  thoufand  ducats ;  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara 
advanced  the  viceroy  fifty  thoufand,  in  part  of  payment  of  a. 
greater  fum.  The  ftates  of  Milan^  the  Genoefe  and  Lucquefe^ 
fiood  engaged  for  certain  fums,  and  Charles  fent  his  generals 
in  Italy  frefh  remittances.  Hifibrians  are,  to  this  day,  at  a 
lofs  to  account  for  the  farther  inactivity  of  Charles  at  this 
^Mnflure.  It  was  expected  that  the  viceroy,  inftead  of  treat-, 
ing  with  the  pope,  would  have  marched  to  the  gates  of 
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Romit  and.  have  completed  thofe  conquefls,  whieh  the  moft 
.   moft  powerful  of  his  mafter's  anceilors  had  in  vain  afpire4 
Modera*     a^^cr  ;  but,  tnflead  of  that,  Charles  would  admit  of  no  coft- 
tion  of       gratulations,  or  rejoicings,  for  his  vi£lory  \  and  fpent    hit 
I^harks,     time  in  procei&ons  and  prayers,  that  it  might  turn  out  to 
the  good  of  Chrifttndom.     Thofe  hiftorians,  perhaps,  come 
neareft  to  truth,  who  fay,  that  thb  moderation  of  Charh% 
was  unfeigired ;  there  feems,  at  leaft,  no  other  probable  caufe 
\o  be  affigned  for  it.  f  His  moderation  went  fo  far,  that  when 
the  Venetian  ambaOador  excufed  the  condu(S  of  his  mafters 
iloring  the  late  war,  Charles  received  it  in  good  part ;  though 
he  told  the  minifter  at  the  fame  time,  he  was  perfcfily  well 
fatisfied,  that  every  word  of  it  was  a  falftood.     He  then 
aflTembled  his  council  to'confuk  upon  the  difpofal  of  his 
royal  prifoner.     Some  were  for  fetting  him  generoufly  free, 
others  for  impofing  hard  terms  upon  hiqa.     Charles^  who 
knew  np  extreme  cither  of  gcnerofity  or  icverity^  fent  Buren^ 
one  of  his  favourites,  t»  Pizzigitidne^  where  Francis  was,  to 
nropofe  the  terms  on  which  he  might  regain  his  liberty, 
which  Fronds  thought  to  be  fo  hard,  that  he  rejeSed  them  | 
but  offered  to  renounce   all  his  claims  upon  Milan  and 
Napks. 
^J  exor-       A  HE  moderation  of  Charles  was  more  than  over-balance4 
^ifancy  of  by  the  haughtinefs  and  extravagant  behaviour  of  4)is  officers 
^/>  troops,  and  foldiers,  in  Italyy  after  the  battle  of  Pavia.    The  pope, 
in  order  to  check  them,  ordered  the  convention  he  had  made 
with  the  viceroy,  to  be  immediately  publifhed,  with  the 
moft  folemn  formalities,  before  the  ratification  of  Charki 
anived.     This,  however,  did  hte  very  little  fervice;  for 
when  the  Florentines^  by  his  dcfire,  were  ready,  according  to. 
treaty,  to  have  paid  the  arrears  of  their  fubfidy,  the  viccrojp 
refufed  to  deduft  the  25,000  ducats,  which  they  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  marquis  of  Pefcartf,  while  the  n^gotiatioa 
was  in  dependence ;  almoft  every  other  article  of  the  trea^ 
was  likewife  violated.     The  ftatc  of  the  church  was  ftill 
full  of  imperial  foldiers.     The  papal  and  Florentine  parties 
in  Sienna  were  mal-treated  and  plundered  by  the  viceroy's 
ortlers  or  connivance ;  but  that  which  gav?  the  pope  the 
greatefl  uneafinefs  of  all  was,  the  difficulty  attending  the 
rcfloring  to  him  Reggio  and  Rubiera^  which  it  was  plai^i  the 
viceroy  encouraged  the  duke  of  Ferrara  to  retain.     The 
viceroy's,  prevarication  in  this  affair  was  fhamefql ;  anj.a^ 
.  the  Florentines  were  ready  to  have  paid  their  money,  the 
public  began  to  fufpeft  that  Charles  deiigned  to  ijumble  the* 
pope,  and  to  opprefs  the  liberties  of  Italy.     Atlafl,  after 
.    iPfiny  fQl;citatioii$;^  the  imperial  ratification  of  the  late  con- 
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Iftntion  arrived ;  but  without  that  of  the  three  fispan^t^ 
articles.  Charley  cxcufed  himfclf  from  impofing  any  terms 
upon  the  duke  of  Milan^  who,  though  a  feodatory  of  the 
empire,  was  matter  of  his  own  dominions  >nd  revenues.  As 
to  the  affair  of  Reggio  and  Auftierd^  he  defined  to  be  excufed 
from  doing  any  thing  In  prejudice  of  the  right  of  ^he  em- 
pire ;  and  the  duke  oi  Ptrrara  acknowkdging  to  liold  theoi 
as  fiefis  of  the  empire,  therefore  he  could  not  poflibly  do 
^fo  flagrant  an  Jrljufticc,  as  to  transfer  them  to  the"  holy  fee. 
This  declaratiori,  however,  was  accompanied  witji  ceftain 
fhrewd  hints,  that  a  great  deal  might  be  done  by  the  feafon- 
^ble- application  of  money. 

The  Florentines  were  the  greateft  fufFerers  on  tlils  occa-  Hardjhij^ 
fion.  The  viceroy,  in  order  to  touch  the  money,  bad  agreed  ^fthe  FJo. 
to  every  thing  that  the  pope  had  required;  and  the  pope rentincs. 
V^as  fo  very  anxious  to  have  the  treaty  fulfilled,  and  to  re- 
move every  ftumbling-block,  that  he  had  even  prevailed  with 
the  Florentines  to  advance  the  >yhole  fum  of  a  hundred  thpu^ 
fand  ducats  before  the  ratification  arrived.  His  holinefs  was 
ftruck  with  fhame,  dread,  and  concern,  at  the  (candalous 
coHufion,  ^s  he  called  it,  betwe&n  the  emperor  and  his  vice- 
roy. He  refufed  tp  accept  the  ratification,  and  infifted  upon 
Charles  immediately  repaying  to  the  Fkrentines  the  hundred 
thoufand  ducats,  which  all  the  ties  of  good  faith  obliged 
him  to  do.  Charksy  or  ratTicr  his  minifters,  laughed  at  all 
His  complaints  J  th^y  pretei»ded,  that  the  treaty  was  ratified  j 
that  the  reftitution  ftipulated  to  be  made  by  the  FJorentinea 
was  in  4  feparate  article  infprted  by  inferior  agents,  whoi 
could  conclude  nothing  tQ  the  emperor's  prejudice.  There 
arereafons  to  believe,  that  had  Charley,  now  liftened  to  his 
Ipinifters,  the  whole  fyftem  of  Italy  would  have  bee»  over- 
thrown. Their  advice  was  to  render  the  duke  of  Ferrarti 
an  efreftual  check  upon  the  pope,  by  putting  him  in  pof- 
fcffion  of  Modem  \  to  reinflate  the  Bentivogho  family  in  J5^^ 
H^a^  and  to  revive  the  dormant  claims  of  the  empire  upoii  * 
Plorencey  and  the  other  Tufcan  ftates,  which  he  ought  to  take 
into  his  own  poffeflion'.  Clement  was  no  ftranger  to  thofe 
fuggeftions,  and  lofiqg  all  hopes  of  pcotcdtian  from  France 
he  refolved  to  diflemble. 

Ev£RY  one  who  h^s  read  the  EngUJh  hiftqry  knows,  th^i^'amtyof 
the  great  ambition  and  vanity  of  Henry  VlIL  who  was  now  Henry 
ori  mtEngliJh  throne,  led  him  to  be  the  umpire  or  arbitra- ^^^f  •  €^ 
tor  eff  all  differences  ^mon^Q:  European  ftates;    and   even ^"^8™^^ 
/^«^,  remote  as  it  was,  muft  feel  his  influence;  and  the  power 
of  his  minifter  Pfol/ey.    It  was  to  t|jem  that  thd  Morentines^ 
and  the  Venetians  owed  their  independency?   and  their  not 
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becoming  immediate  fubjefts  to  the  empire.     Wvlfey  was 
ruffled  by  Charles  having  now  twice  difappointed  htm  of  the 
popedom,  and  for  his  difcontinuing,  fince  the  battle  of  Paviaf 
certain  marks  of  perfonal  attention,  which  he  had  always 
paid  him  before.     He  therefore  began  to  imprefs  his  m after 
with  apprehenfions  of  C/?^r/ifj's  growing  power,  and   of  the 
danger  England  might  be  in  by  his  invading  France  ;    and 
Henry  received  his  infinuations  fo  favourably,  that  he  incima* 
ted  his  difpofition  to  ferve  Francis^  to  his  mother  the  lady 
regent  of  France^  during  her  fon's  captivity*     The  pope  at 
'     this  time  feemed  to  be  as  zealous  as  ever  for  reftcring  the 
tranquillity  cA  Italy y  and  for  obliging  Charles.    He  continued 
to  mediate  between  him  and  the  Venetians^  from   whom  the 
viceroy  demanded,  not  only  the  guaranty  of  the  Milanefey 
but  the  full  fum  of  which  they  were  in  arrears  by  their  treaty 
with  the  emperor  in  Adrians  time.     The  Venetians  oiFered 
eighty  thoufand  ducats  5  but   the  viceroy  infifting  upon  a 
hundred  thoufand,  the  debates  continued  ;  the  viceroy  not 
chufing  to  break  off  the  negotiation,  becaufe  he  was  in  great 
want  of  money.     Mean  while  moft  of  the  Germans  in  the 
imperial  pay  in  Italy  had  been  difmifled  ;  and  the  Venetians^ 
beine  apprifed  of  the  co'dnefs  between  Charles  and  the  king 
of  England^  plucked  up  fpirit  enough  to  refufc  to  cofmply 
with  the  viceroy.     The  pope,  and  the  Florentines^  and,  in- 
deed, all  the  Tufcan  ftatcs,  began,  from  the  fame  reafons,  to 
Francis      ftand  on  the  like  terms  ^  and  the  viceroy  plainly  faw  that  he 
remo<ved to  QQ^\^  not  anfwer  his  detaining. /rj«m  longer  \ti  Lombardy^ 
2>pain.       £qj.  £gjjj.  ^f  ^  refcue,  and  by  his  own  confent  he  carried  him 
by  fea  to  Spain,     The  negotiations  between  the  two  mo- 
narchs  zxt  foreign  to  this  hiftory.    Charles  feemed  to  be  more 
than  ever  fond  of  reftoring  a  good  uaderftanding  amongft 
the  chriilian  powers.    At  farft  he  intended  to  have  repaired 
to  Italy  in  perfon,  but  bufinefs  detained  him  in  Spain-,  from 
whence  he  folicited  the  pope  to  fend  cardinal  Salviaiiy  with 
full  powers  to  treat  of  an  univerfal  peace,  and  with  a  iiifpen- 
fation  to  aiarry  his  coufin-german,  the  infanta  of  Pffr/ar^^/, 
who  was  to  have  brought  him  an  immenfe  fum  in  ready  mo- 
ney.    He  like  wife  gave  orders  that  all  poilible  means  (hould 
be  made  ufe  of  for  compromifing  matters  between  him,   the 
Florentines,  and  Venetians;  and  at  laft  hefent  to  Sforza  the 
inveftiture  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  in  confideration  of  a  large 
fum  of  money  ;  though  in  fa<ft,  the  inveftiture  was  clogged 
with  fuch  conditions  that  Sforza,  even  after  receiving  it, 
was  little  better  than  a  vaflal  to  Charles, 

The  Imperial,  Spanijh,  and  Neapolitan,  generals,  under 
Charle^^  had  by  this  time  quarrelled^amongft  themfclves.  The 
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marquis  otTefcara  was  fo  much  provoked  by  Charles  taking  Difcontent 
Httle  or  no  notice  of  his  fervices,  that  he  appeared  ready  for  andccnjfi" 
any  defperate  undertaking.  Moroney  chancellor  and  firft  mi-  racy  of  the 
nifter  to  S/orza^  a  man  of  great  capacity  and  dexterity  in  marquis  of 
bufinefs,  made  bis  mafter  fenfible,  that  he  was  little  better  Pefcara. 
than  a  (lave  ;  and,  in  fome  private  meetings,  it  was  agreed 
to  cut  all  the  Germans  in  Italy  to  pieces,  and  to  make  the 
marquis  of  Pefcara  king  of  Naples.  As  this  could  not  b« 
done  without  bringing  the  pope  and  the  Venetians  into  the 
defign,  it  was  communicated  to  both.  It  was  too  full  of 
dangerous  importance  for  the  pope  to  adopt  it ;  and  yet  it 
was,  what  of  all  things,  he  wifhed  might  fuccecd.  He  took 
a  middle  way  between  concealing  and  difcovering^it,  for  he 
put  the  emperor  upon  his  guard  againft  difcontenting  his 
generals  ;  and  hinted,  that  he  ought  to  have  a  Watchful  • 
eye  upon  their  conduft.  The  Venetians  embraced  the  pro- 
pofal  with  great  eagernefs,  in  hopes  of  being  fupportcd  by 
the  French  and  their  regency.  As  to  the  marquis  of  Pef" 
cara^  it  is,  as  yet,  a  doubt  how  far  he  had  been  accef- 
fary  to  the  defign.  The  moft  probable  opinion  iS,  that  at 
firft  he  had  yielded  to  Mor one* s  fuggeftions;  but  that  af- 
terwards, feeing  vaft  difficulties  attending  the  execution,  and 
that  the  French  court  were  fo  folicitoiis  about  recovering 
their  king^s  liberty,  that  they  wer^  not  difpofed  to  exafpe- 
rate  the  emperor,  and  deeply  embarked  in  negotiating  with 
him,  he  rcfolved  to  difcovcr  the  whole  to  Charles^  who  had 
already  received  hints  of  it  from  Antonio  de  Leva^  and 
Marino^  abbot  of  Nogera.  A  few  days  after  the  marquis  of- 
Pefcara  fent  a  trufty  agent,  informing  Charles  of  the  whole 
confpiracy,  and  obtained  permiilion  from  him  to  continue 
his  praSices  till  tl\e  whole  extent  of  it  was  difcovered.  The 
marquis  upon  this,  laying  afide  all  referve,  propofed  in  per- 
fon  the  execution  of  the  defign  to  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
prevailed  upon  Morone  to  write  to  the  pope,  who  deputed 
a  trufty  agent,  by  a  brief  of  credentials,  to  confer  with  the 
confpirators  upon  the  fubjeft. 

The  matter  of  deliberation  was,  that  the  pope,  the  French,  fiis  inteti' 
<he  Florentines,  and  other  ftates  oi  Italy,  fhould  enter  into  a  tionsj  and 
confederacy,  of  which  the  marquis  of  Pefcara  fliould  be  cap-  tnfincerity. 
tain-general  ;  that  all  the  Spanijh  foldiers  in  the  duchy  of 
Milan,,  who  would  not  join  the  marquis,  Ihould  be  put  to 
the  fword  5  and  that  the  confederates  fliould  ,then  proceed 
to  the  conqueft  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples^  the  inveftiture  of 
which  was  to  be  granted  by  the  pope  to  the  marquis,  who 
had  no  other  difHculty  remaining,  but  whether  he  might 
not  flain  his  honour  and-  his  confcience,  by  taking  arms 

againft 
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4gainft  ChwrUs^  who  was  the  pofleilbr  of  Nafla^  under  i 
commiiSon  from  the  pope,  who  was  its  lord  paramount ;  and 
defired  that  the  pomt  might  be  examined  by  civilians.   Thofe 
UflfeafonaWe  qualms,  aftej  proceeding  fo  far^  gave  Maram 
fome  fufpicion  of  Pe/cara*s  fmcerity  j    but  even  that  did  not 
prevent  the  conlpiracy  from  going  oti.     The  ducbefs  of 
^lenzon^  fifter  to  the  French  king,  had  mifcanied  in  a  nego- 
tutioD,  which  (he  undertook  \i\  peffon,  for  her  brother'^  de- 
liverance ;  and  the  regent  promifed  the  cof^^irators  a  large 
ium  of  money,  and  500  lances,  to  be  fent  io  Lotnbardy^   to 
favour  their  defign.  Morone^  upon  this  promife,  demonftrated^ 
that  it  was  poi&ble  for  them  to  execute  their  projeft,  even 
though  th^  marquis  oi  Pefcara  (hould  betray  them  ;   a/id  kd 
propofed,  if  he  ihould  give  them  any  }uft  caufe  of  fufpicion, 
to  detain  him»  and  bi«  principal  officers,  prifonets  in  the! 
taRIe  of  Milan^  and  to  proceed  in  the  execution  of  their  de- 
fign.   The  pope  Would   not  haVe  agreed  to  to  dangerous  3 
plaa  of  operations,  had  he  not  been  alarmed  by  the  certaia 
iHtelligence  be  received «  that  Charles  was  preparing  to  rqmf 
in  perbn  to  /a?^»  and  to  put  himfelf  at  the  bead  of  a  great 
army.    This  news  ftruck  his  holinefs  with  teirof;  becaufe 
the  rever^encefor  the  holy  fee,  which  Charles  profefled,  could 
be  no  bar  to  hts  proiecuting  the  claims  of  the  empire  upon 
Flortnce^  and  the  other  Tuscan  dates.     He  therefore  difpatch- 
'     ed  the  fecretary  of  the  French  embafly  at  Kome  to  conclude  the! 
negotiation   wiUi  the  lady  regent  of  France  \  but  he  was 
murdered  on  bis  jourr^y  in  the  Brefciano^  to  the  great  dif* 
quiet  of  the  popci  who  was  afraid  he  bad  ^beeli  Jnt^rceple^ 
by  the  imperialifts. 
Appointed     The  marquis  of  Pefcara^  in  the  mean  while,  received  a 
to  com-     commiifion  from  Charles^  appointing  him  his  captain-general 
mandfor  in  Italy^   which  he  accepted  of.     Charles  likewife  ordered 
theempiror  Ckirracioh,  ene  of  his  minifters,  to  accommodate  matters  with 
in  Italy,    the  Venetians  i  and  afFe£led  to  give  orders  for  his  troops  to 
evacuate  both  the  Mikneje  and  the  ecclefiaffical  ftate  ;  and 
the  marquis  of  Pefcara^  to  continue  his  fcene  of  difSmulation, 
a£iually  withdrew  (bme  troops  from  the  lattef .     This  fni^II 
favour  was  granted  to  the  pope  to  foften  him  in  the  affair  of 
the  difpenfation  for  his  marriage  ;  by  which  he  was  in  hopes 
immediately  to  raife  nine  hund^-ed  thoufs^nd  ducats  ready 
money;  and  the  pope  was,  at  iaft,  obliged,  unwillingly,  to 
fend  tne  difpenfation  to  the  cardinal  SalviaU ;   but  with  an 
orvder  to  htm,  to  produce  or  keep  it  back  as  he  Ihould  fee 
convenient  for  the  afFairs  of  his  holinefs. 
^eirayshis     It  was  now  time  for  Charles  to  execute  his  great  deHgn 
confede'     upon  Milan.    The  marquis  of  Pefcara  calling  together  his   , 
rates.  army. 
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trmy,  he  fent  for  Mumnt\  who,  forgetting  all  his  iifuil 
tnsxiins,  repaired  to  Pavinj  where  the  marquis  had  his  head- 
quarters.     He   received  M&roru  with  great  civilities,  ajad 
carried  him  itito  a  chamber,  where  Jnt^nt^  de  Leva  was  con^ 
ceakd  behind  the  hangings.     The  converCation  turned  .u{ion 
the  grand  deiign  of  putting  al)  the  Spaniards  in  Lombard^  to 
the  (word,  and  particularly  Antonio  de  Leva^ ;  who,  upon  the 
marquis  retiring,  appeared,  and  taking  Mer&ne  into  cuftody^ 
Tent  him  priibner  to  the<raft]e  of  Peroioj  where  he  made  an 
ample  cof>feffion  of  all  the  confptracy  againft  Charles,    The 
marquis  then  demanded  of  Sforzoy  to  be  put  in  poffeffion  of 
frezzoy  Leccffj  and  Pizzightmet   which  are  the  keys  of  the 
Arehy  erf  Mtim.    This  demand  was  complied  with,  and  th>ef 
marquis  was  even  admitted  into  AftJan ;  where  he  required 
the  duke  t^  fign  ah  order  for  delivering  up  the  cafUe  of  Cre^ 
mrniZt  and  for  putting  into  his  hands  ibme  of  his  miniflers^ 
who  had  been  acc^d  of  a  confptracy  againft  the  emperor^  . 
Who  was  lord  paramount  of  A/ilan.    Sforna  refufed  to  com^ 
1^7  with  thofe,  and  feveral  other,  demands,  and  iniifted  upoii 
his  innocency.     Upon  this  the  marquis  obKged  the  people 
«>f3ffib;t,,  greatly  againft  their  wii] 9  to  take  an  oath  of  iid&- 
4ky  to  Charles  ;  at  the  fame  be  filled  up  all  the  vacant  places 
of  truft  and  profit  in  the  duchy  in  his  mafter's  name,  re- 
moving ail  the  officers  wlio  had  been  appointed  by  the  duke, 
«nd  began  to  block  op  the  caftles  of  Milan  and  Cremona. 
Thofe  proceedings  overwhelmed  the  pope  with  forrow ;  as 
lall  his  laboured  fcheme»  for  uniting  Ita^  againft  the  emperor. 
Was  now  daihed  to  pieces,  and  he  was  left  defencelefs  and 
expofed  to  the  refentme'nt  of  Charles ;  and,  at  the  fume  time, 
it  put  a  ftop  to  the  progrefs  of  the  negotiation  between  the 
emperor,  and  the  Venetians*    In  tbis  crifis,  the  marquis  of   IS^J^ 
fefearay  worn  out  by  fatigae,  died  in  the  end  oi  Niyuemher  His  death* 
t525.     He  had  been  early  in  war  5  and,  tho'  only  thirty-fiac 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  accounted  pne 
^f  themoft  experienced,  as  well  as  able  generals  in  Eur^e. 
W\%  memory  has  been,  feverely  handled  by  hiftorians,  for 
the  double  pan  he  a£ted,  towards  theend  of  his  life,  between 
the  balian  princes  and  the  emperor.     His  death  was  an  irre-* 
^rable  lofs  to  the  latter,  who  bad  no  general  equal  to  him, 
^ther  in  abilities  or  authority,  to  fill  his  place.    The  Italian 
*ates,  on  their  fiide,  were  as  much  embarrafled.    They  faw 
^\  impoffible  to  carry  their  fchemes,  of  a  coalition,  into  prac- 
tice, without  the  aififtance  of  the  French ;  which  they  knew 
^Ould  fail  them,  or  perhs^  be  turned  againft  them,  upon 
theleaft  hopes  C*^//x  fliotiid  give  them  of  their  king's  deli- 
^'^ance, .  The  Jckag  of  Engknd  was  mw  the  declared  friend 
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.  Henry       of  Francis^  and  had  entered  heartily  into  the  Italian  alliance. 
VIII.  h-  He  offered  to  give  fecurity  to  the  Florentines,  that  the  French 
frUnds^       fliould  not  make  a  feparate  peace,  and  for  the  payment  of  the 
Francis ;    grft  quarter  fubfidy  on  their  part.     But  all  his  alTurances 
could  not  roufe  the  fpirit  of  the  pope,  Who  a6led  on  this  oc* 
cafion  With  great  defpondency.     He  began   to  undeceive 
the  public,  as  to  the  good  opinion  it  had  entertained  of  him 
r  when  he  firft  mounted  the  pontifical  throne ;  for  it  now  ap- 
peared, that  the'  he  had  been  an  excellent  and  a  fucce&ful 
firft  miniiter,  yet  he  was  but  a  poor  fpirited,  irrefolute,  pope. 
The  ambafladors  of  the  confederates  at  Rome  had  brought 
him  toconfent  to  agree  to  the  alliance  againfl  C^jt/^j  ;  but 
on  the  very  day  he  was  to  fign  the  articles,  Herrera^  an  im- 
perial minifter,  arrived  with  new  propofuions  for  the  pro- 
teftion  of  Milan,  and  the  redudion  of  Reggio  and  Ruhiera, 
which  made  him  alter  his  purpofe.     While  this  matter  was 
loho  is    -  negotiating,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  enfiperor 
freed  from  ^no  Francis,  by  which  the  latter  obtained  his  liberty  ;  and 
fri/on.       the  d  uke  of  Seja  and  Herrera  offered,  on  the  part  of  Charles, 
to  withdraw  the   imperial  army  frpm  Lombardy,  provided 
the  pope,  and  his  allies,  would  advance  them  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  ducats,   and  agree  that  the  duke  of  Bour- 
ion  ihould  recover  the  inveftiture  ofi1//7(7/z,  if^rz^ihould 
be  found  guilty  of  having  confpiricd  againil  Charles*    Clemtnt 
and  his  allies  very  properly  thought,  that  the  duke  of  Bour^ 
ion  poiTeiling  ^/i^»,^  was  the  fame  thing  as  if  it  was  in  the 
,  hands  of  C&^r/^x  himfelf ;  and  having  fome  intimation,  that 

Francis  was  determined  not  to  fulfil  the  terms  on  which  he 
,  bad  been  fet  at  liberty,  reje<Sled  the  propofals,  and  fent  Vit- 
tori,  the  Florentine  commander  of  his  galleys,  to  difpofe 
Francis  to  enter  into  the  propofed  league  ^  but  Viitori  died  at 
Florence  on  his  road.  The  expectations  of  the  public  from 
the  deliverance  of  the  French  king  were  very  fanguine;  and 
it  is,  at  prefent,  a. doubtful  point  among  cafuifls,  whether  he 
was  bound  in  honour  and  confcience  to  fulfil  the  terms  which 
he  had  granted,  while  he  was  under  durance,  ai^d  were  con- 
fequently  extorted,  and  fo  detrimental  to  his  people  and  fuc- 
celfors,  whofe  rights  and  pofleflions  he  could  not  difpofe  of. 
The  latter  was  the  chief  argument  he  made  ufe  of  when 
he  arrived  at  Bayonne:  he  acquainted  the  viceroy,  who  preffed 
him  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  that  he  could  not  do  it 
without  the  confent  of  the  ftates  of  France.  When  the  pope 
and  the  Venetians,  who  thought  they  muft  be  ruined  if  he 
performed  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  fent  agents  to  found  him 
on  that  head,  they  found  him  furnifhed  with  a  variety  of 
arguments^  foreign  to  this  part  of  our  work>  to  prove  that 

he 
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k%  Was  under  no  obligation  to  do  it,  and  h^  {hewed  filmfelf 
Vefy  defirous  of  entering  into  a  confedeiacy  mith  the  ftaltdrt 
ftates  agaiiift  CharlesJ 

«  TttE  caftldofAff/tf^,  which  held  dqt  againft  theimpt-^if^cafiU 
riaHfts  (of  Frahcii  S/arza^  was  how  reduced  to  great  ftrditij*^  Milan 
9^nd  the  whole  duchy  was  laid  by  deLeva^  who  commahded  ^^^^4 
Che  Spamyif  troops,  under  the  moft  dppreffive  Contributions, 
which  at  laft  drove  the  (People  to  defpair ;   and  they  endea- 
itoured  to  expel  the  impcrialifts  oiit  of  Milan ;    but  their  ef- 
forts were  in  vain,  and  ferved  only  to  ericreafe  their  miferies. 
The  pope's  fears,  at  this  timcj  drdvc  him  to  aft  With  raflinefi 
and  precipitation.    Inftead  of  waiting  the  refult  of  affairs  be- 
tween Francis  and  Charlis^  he  hurried  the  Vinetiani  and  the 
dther  Italian  powers  into  an  immediate  war,  before  the  Simfi^ 
on  whom  his  great  dependence  lay,  were  in  readinefs  toitiarch, 
and  before  the  king  of  £»^i^ff^/ had  formally  acceded  to  the 
confederacy.     Orders  were  fent  to  conclude,  in  all  events^ 
tke^featy  with  Frhncis ;  and  even  before  that  could  be  done, 
both  he  and  the  Venetians  put  troops  in  motion  for  relieving 
ihe  caftie  of  Milan ;   but  whh  orders  not  to  z8t  till  ad  vied 
came  of  the  treaty  being  fighed  by  Francis,    The  duke  of 
XirbinOi  nQw  general  of  the  Venetians^  advanced  towards  the 
Adda  with  thdr  men  at  artos,  and  fix  thoufand  foot ;  and 
Guido  Rangofie^  the  pope's  general,  had  orders  td  bo  in  readi- 
nefs to  march  to  Piacenxa  with  fix  thoufand  footi  moft  of 
them  Florentines,    The  duke  of  Urhino  gave  it  as  his  opi- . 
nion,  that  the  confederacy  would   require  twelve  thoufand 
Swifsy  to  enable  it  to  a6l:  with  effeft  againft  Charles^  and  thd 
levies  were  trufted  to  Gianjacopo  de  Medici^  a  Milanefe^  and 
the  bifliop  of  Veruli.     They  each  engaged  to  raife  fix  thou-  prepord* 
fand  men,  who  were  to  enter  upon  pay  as  foon  as  they  ar-  tionsfir 
rived  in  the  duchy  of  Milan.    Tbofe  proceedings,  however,  its  relieft 
were  interrupted  by  the  irrefolution  of  Francis^  who  had  de- 
livered his  two  fons  to  Charles  as  pledges  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  treaty  of  Madrid^  and,  on  their  accdunt,  wad 
very  backward  in  proceeding  to  hoftilities.    He  offered  Charles 
a  fum  of  money  in  lieu  of  Burgundy  \  bui;  he  affured  the  pope 
and  the  Venetians^  that  he  Would  make  no  peace  vvith  Charles^ 
unlcfs  the  duchy  of  iWif/^«  was  evacuated^  and  the  peace  of 
Italy  kciixti.  Charles  rejc&cd  the  alternative  of  money;  and^ 
rather  than  agree  to  the.  propofals  of  Francis^  he  thought  of 
re-eftablifliing  Sforza  in  the  duchy  oi  Milan.    Ift  the  mean  ThePlc^ 
while,  the  pope  znd  the  Florentines  took  into  their  pay  the  renynei 
imous  Gertoife  admiral  Andrew  Dbria^  and  eight  of  his  gal- ^«^' I>ona 
liesj  under  pretence  of  freeing  thofe  feas  of  the  A&or^  and  in-  *^^t^' 
fidels ;  but,  in  reality,  to  oblige  the  impcrialifts  to  raife  the 
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"  fiege  of  Milany  and  tp  Ijripg  about  a  n^qli^i^n  in  GtfHc^^ 
D^r/Vs  yearly  pay  wai  thirty-rfive  tfaioufani  duca^/  CA(irJf$^ 
alarmed  with  the  novelty  of  the  pope  and  ihc^Fbrsniines  b^-^ 
coming  maritime  povifersi  hardened  tb^duk^.of  JS^i^r^^/s  into 
Jtafyy  and  ordered  all  the  jnayal  force  be  h^^  Uiffj^  to  join  tbf| 
reft  of  his  ihips  of  war  at  Barsehna  to  opppfe  I^oria.  With^^. 
loflng  fight  of  the  duke  of  4^/i^^  be  order^  Pqh  Hug^i^ 
Moncada  to  repair  to  Milqn^  aiid  to  olFef  to  m;3(]ce  i^  fl;}!  iQ^t* 
ters  in  difference  between  tbern^  and  even  ^9  ii>ak^  proppf^lt 
A.  D«  to  the  pope.  Jkf6ncada^%io}3xntj  ferved  only  to  accelerate  tb^ 
1 536.  negpciation  of  a  confederacy  againft  Cb^rks,  which  at  length^ 
jf  treaty,  on  the  feyenteenth  of  ^iiiK,.  J526,  was  concluded  betweea 
and  its  the  pleiiipotenti^rjes  of  the  Freti^A  kii}g  on  one  part,  aM 
term.  thofe  of  t^e  pq)f  a|id  the  Venetians  o^  the  otho'-  The  cbiel 
articles  of  this  negotiation  related  to  the  pref<irvation  of  the 
MiJfinefe  to  S/orza^  and  to  the  procuring  the  liberty  of  tb0 
French  king's  children.  It  >y^.  ftipula^edi  that  at  pr^fenr^ 
for  the  reliqf  o(Francefco  Sforz^^  befieged  in  the  caftle  ofJkfk. 
bn^  and  for  the  recovery  of  that  ftate»  the  campaign  fiiouM 
be  opened  w|th  e^ht  huridred  m^n  at  arms^  fevc;^  bwirocl 
light  horiei  and  eight  thoufand  foot  for  tbip  .pontiff^  wid^ 
exgbt  hundred  nien  at  arms,  one  tboufand  light  bpr^  apd 
four  thouiai)^  foot»  on  the  part  of  ^the  Vetxalajit ;  and  witb 
fpur  hundred  men  a|  arms,  three  hundred  Kg^  bojrA;,  and 
four  tboufand  foot,  to  be  provided  by  the  duke  of  MiUttj  2a 
ibon  as  it  lay  in  his  power ;  and^  in  the  mean  time*  the  pon^ 
tiff  and  Fengtiamwtrc  to  furnifhout  the  four  thou&nd  foot 
for  him  :  that  the  king  fliould  immediately  fend  into  Italy  five 
hundred  lances^  and,  during  the  war,  (hould  pay  every  m«mh 
to  the  pontiff  and  Venetiantf  forty  tboufand  crowns,  withi 
which  Swifs  infsmtry  ibould  be  raifed  :  that  the  king  fhould 
immediately  take  the  field  againft  Charles^  on  the  other  £de 
of  the  mo^ntatns,  on  what  qi^rter  (hoold  appear  moft  conve- 
nient»  with  an  army  of  at  leaft  two  thoiHand  lances,  and  lea 
tl^piifand  foot,  with  a  fufficient  train  of  artillery  :  that  he 
(hould  fit  out  twelve  light  gallies,  and  t\kt.Venitian^  thirteen, 
at  their  own  charge  ^  tb^t  the  pontiff  (hould  join  with  th6fe 
the  gallies  which  l^  h^d  hired  frona  Andrew  Deriaj  th.at  the 
:  charges  of  the  (hips  neceSary  for  the  faid  fleet  (hould  be  in 
common  :   and  that  the  fteet  (hould  fail  againft  Gettoa^ 

It  was  likewife  agreed  ao^ongft  the  contrading  parties,; 
that  after  the  inxperi^Kfts  ^^ere  expelled  from  LomhrJf^  the 
^  confederatfi'  forces  (hould  attsi^k.  the  k^ingdom  of  Napks^  and 
that  the  pope  might  give  the  inveftitu/e  of  it*  with  the  con- 
fct\%  of  the  allies,  ta  any  pei'fon  he  pleafed  ;  but  that  it  (hould 
b^reft^rqd  toi^iWiri,  if  wilhin  four  oaomhs  after  .the  time 
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king's  chiMien^  andaeceile  to  the  prefeiit'treaty;  that /r^m 
ihould not  only.dcieot]  and  affift  the  dltike  of  Afii^^,  buten^ 
de»rour  to  tSkSi  a  new  ebnfedcracv  between  him  and  the 
Swifsy    Sfhrza  paying  him   a  fobfidy  of  not  left,  than  fifty 
thcmratnd    erowhs  a  y^r;    and  that  Sfirza  (houid  likewife 
fatai-iiy  ibii»e  noble  'Fteikh  lady  of  that  king's  chufihg ;    thsit 
.4^  fliould  be  le&htti.tOkFrancisy  aiid  that  in  Gehoa^  wheii 
miit:i^9  he  ibeuld  Mate  the  fame  Aiperiori^  as  heretofore  | 
that  the  cdnfiedkrates  fliould  omit  no  nieaM,  eichei*  by  repre* 
fiintatipn  or  force,  to  ^ilng  aboiit  the  liberty  df  the  young 
Frmtk  princes  $  that  after  the  llaUan^  waris  aris  finiflied^  the 
confedeiales  ihould  be  obliged  to  affift  the  king  beyOnd  the 
mottataina  z^ln" Chqrle'sy  with  one  thottfand  meh  at  arms, 
fiftecnr  hundred  ligbc  horfo,   and  elbr^n  thottfand  foot,   ct 
with  moaeyanfl!eadi>f  troops^  at  thd  king's  choice;   that  nd 
mebxhce  of  the  confederacy  ihould  havi  the  liberty;  without 
tbd  coiifent  of  the' others^  to  make  an  agreement  with  Charles^ 
who  fliould  be  permitted  td  make  a  progrefs  to  Rotm  (in  cafe 
be  entered  into  the  oonfederacv)  for  the  imperial  crown,  with 
a  number  of  troops  not  formidable,  but  fuch  as  fliould  be  di* 
refied  by  th6  poptiiF  and  the  Ffmiiafu.;  that  in  Cdfe  of  the 
death  of  any  member  of  the  alliance^  the  league  fliould  re^ 
main  firin>    and  that  tbe  king  of  i^Mjrib^  dould  be  protec- 
tor and  eoiifervator  of  the  fame,  with  liberty  to  enter  into  it ; 
and  if  he  entered,   a.  flate  fliould  be  afligned  him  in  th^ 
kingdom  olN^plesy  of  the  yearly  revenue  of  fifty-^three  thott- 
fand  ducats,  and  one  of  ten  thoufimd,  either  in  the  fame 
kingdom j  or  in  another  pare  of  Italy^  tb  mollify  the  cardinal 
k£rark. 

We  have  Been  the  more  eiplicif  in  giving  the  contents  jj^^^r/^rw* 
of  this  new  holy  league,  as  it  is  callitd  by  fome  hiftorians,  of  the  Via* 
becaufe,  though  the  FlorentltUs  were  not  mentioned  in  it  as  rendnes; 
principals,  yet  all  Eur^e  v^ry  juflly  looked  upon  tKem  a^  bet- 
ing the  chief  contra^lng  parties.     The  ecclefiaftical  do-r 
minions,  and  the  pope's  coffers,   were  dr^in^d  of  ti¥tti  aftd 
money,  and  could  funiifli  little  cir  nothing  towards  carrying 
^  the  war ;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  depend  on  the  FlonH^ 
iifus  alone  for  both.    It  is  remarkable,  that  th^  FUf-intikei 
wei^  exempted  from  being  na^ed  at  principals^    left  their 
Commerce  ii^ith  tbe  towns  and   other   places  belonging  td 
Charles  fliould  be  interrupted  :    it  being  6nly  faid^  that  they 
flioold  enjoy  all  the  exemptions,  privileges,  and  benefits  oif         * 
the  confederacy  j  as  much  as  If  they  were  exprefly  compr^* 
bended  in  it>  the  pope  engaging  they  flioold  in  no  tnannct 
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oppofe  the  league  "■•  Notwithftandin^  tbofe  ptaolible  pretextli 
vre  cannot  help,  thinking  that  the  <m>tffion  was  ovHng,  in  a^ 
great  mcadire,  to  the  jealoufy  of  Clements,  wha  thought  that 
the  naming  the  Florentines  as  principals,  gave  them  too  much 
the  air  of  independence  upon  his  family. 

It  was  neceflary  there  ibould  be  a  captain^general  %i^* 
pointed  for  the  army  of  this  league ;    but  the  time  prefied  to 
muchy  that  the  parties-  had  not  4ei£are  to  dehberate  on  an 
affair  of  fo  great  moment.     Francis  delayed  the  ratification 
of  all  the  articles,  being  fttU  reludant  to  break  ofF  all  con- 
ferences with  the  viceroy  ;   but  put  his  anny  in  motion,  and 
remitted  his  6rft  payment.     The  pope  appointed  Rangme  to 
command  his  ecclefiaftical  forces,  which  were  paid  by  FU^ 
rentine  mpney,  and  lay. now  zt  Piacenza^  where  he  ordered 
the  Florentine  men  at  arms  under  Fitellsy  who  commanded 
them  in  chief  to  attend  him ;    and  he  appointed  the  brave 
Giovanni  de  Medici  to'be  Captain-general  of  the  Italian  infan- 
try ;  as  he  did  the  hiftorian  Guicciardinj  then  prefident  of  the 
Romagna,  to  be  lieutenant-general  in  the  army,  and  in  all 
the  ftate  of  the  church,  with  (as  he  tells  us  himfelf )  almoft 
unlimited  powers.     The  Venetian  army  lay  under  the  duke  of 
Urbino^  as  captain-general,  and  fPiero  de  Pefaro^  as  provedi-^ 
tor,  in  the  Brefcian ;   and  both  armies  bad  orders  to  begin 
hoftilities  immediately  in  the  Milanefe. 
Negoeia-        MONCADJ  was  then  in  the  caftle  of  Mtlan^  and  en- 
tioH  be-      dcavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  bring  the  duke  over  to  his  ma- 
t<weeuthe^  ftcr's  intcreft.    From  Milan  he  proceeded ,  to  iJaw^,  where, 
'"^^^P  with  the  duke  of  Seja  and  the  imperial  generals,  he  prcfented 
^  ^  himfelf  before  the  pope,  and  haughtily  offered  him  either 

^^^'  pedce  or  war.    dementis  anfwer  was,  that  he  could  determine  • 

upon  neither,  without  confulting  bis  ally  the  \i\ng  of  France. 
This  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  cenain  information  which* 
Moncada  had  of  the  lately  concluded  holy  league ;  and  next 
day  he  offered,  in  the  name  of  his  mafter,  to  reinftate  S/orza 
in  the  duchy  of  Milan j  provided  that  caftle  was  depoiited  in  the 
hands  of  Caracciolo^  till  certain  immaterial  forms  of  trials 
which  were  requifite  for  Charles'%  honour,  could  be  gone 
through ;  but  the  pope  perfifting  in  his  anfwer,  Moncada 
and  the  imperialifts  left  jR^xn^  in  difguft.  The  duke' of  l/r- 
bim  now  adled  as  captain-general  of  the  holy  league  ;  and 
though  letters  from  de  Leva  and  tht  marquis  of  Guafto  had 
been  intercepted,  preifing  Moncada  to  come  to  an  accom- 
^         modation  with  the  pope,  on  account  of  the  ruinous  ftate  of 
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thiir  maftcr*8  affairs  jn  Lombardy^  yet  the  duke  had'  fo  bad 
an  opinion  of  the  Italian  infantry,  and  fo  high  an  one  of  the 
Spanijh  and  Germah^  that  he  refufcd  to  pafs  the  Adda^  unlefs 
lie  was  reinforced' by  five  thoufand  Swifs,  He  would  not  even 
|}a{^  the  OgUo^  unlefs  he  was  joined  by  the  ecclefiaftical  and 
^Florentine  army,  which  lay  near  Piacenzav  and  then  he  propofed 
to^^entrench  bimfeif  upon  the  banlcs  of  the  Adda  till  the  Swifs 
Ihould  arrive. '  This  dependence  proved  very  precarious.  The 
commiflaries  for  railing  them  had  neither  money  nor  credit 
for  bringing  into  the  field  the  numbers  they  had  engaged  for; 
and  great  parf  of  the  levy-money  was  embezzled  by  the  con- 
traftors.  Thofc  mifmanagements  retarded  the  relief  of  the 
caftie  of  ^'i^;; ; '  and  the  ckizens,  having  again  broken  out 
into  open  hoftiltties  agaiinfl  the  imperialids,  were  again  quelled 
iind  reduced  by  the  deaths  and  expulfion  of  the  ringleaders. 
tTomake  fome  iamends  for  this  difappointmenr,  for  fuch  i^Lodi/ar- 
"was  to  the  army  of  the  league,  the  duke  of  Vrbino  and  ^io^- pyifg^^ 
wmni  de  Medici  furprifed  Lodi  and  its  garrifon,  one  of  tht 
•ftrongeft  and  moft  important  fortifications  in  all  Lombardy. 
- »  The  taking  of  Lodi  might  have  been  deflrufliye  to  ^^^jftaai-uit 
inlpenaiifts  in  Loinbardy^  had  it  not  been  for  the  over  ^^'^'  of  the  duke 
tibniof  the  duke  oiJJrbino^  who  continued  fingle  in  his  opi-^xJrbino. 
liion,  though  a  paiTage  over  the  Adda  was  now  fecured,  againft 
inarching  to  il^Han,  without  a  large  body  of  Swifs.  At  laft 
he  yielded  fo  far  as  to  confent  to  move  from  Lodi;  but  with 
very  flow  marches,  and  halting  every  fecond  day  in  expedta- 
lion  of  the  Swifs^'  The  whole  army  of  the  league  being  now 
joined,  amounted  to  twenty  thoafand  foot,  with  a  propor- 
tfonable  number  of  cavalry ;  but  the  Venetian  troops  were 
much  better  mounted,  and  fupplied  with  arms,  artillery,  am- 
munition, and  prbviliohs.  The  force  they  had  to  encounter 
was  only  three  thoufand  Germany  and  between  five  and  fix 
thoufand 'S*^^;//)^  foot,  lying  in  Mildny  but  deftitute  of  every 
thing.  There  being  yet  no  appearance  of  the  Swifsy  the 
confederates,  flow  as  their  marches  were^  drew  near  to  Mtlan ; 
and  a  council  of  war  was  held  upon  their  method  of  approach- 
ing to  relieve  the  caftle.  The  duke  of  Urbino  had  not  beeii 
formally  conftituted  captain- general,  and  only  a6led  as  fuch  » 
with  the  'tacit  confent  of  the  other  confederate  officers,  on 
account  of  his  great  authority  and  reputation.     Guicciardin^  '  . 

therefore,  and  the /Vlyr^w/w  generals,  and  ^ven  the  Venetian 
proveditor  himfelf,  were  very  free  in  cenfurrng  his  backward-  • 

nefs,  and  blaming  him  for  the  fine*  opportunity  he  was  lofing 
of  relieving  the  caflle.  At  laftj  ahout  fifteen  hundred  of  the 
Swifs  arriving,  he  wa$  prevailed  on,  though  againft  his.  inr 
cUnation,  to  advance  within  three  miles  of  Milan  5    and  in  a 
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ctouncil  of  war,  it  was  deterinine4»  7^  fc  by  hh  fplc  autbch- 
rity^  to  take  pofTeflion  of  the  fuburb^.  . 
Thiiukeof    Th^  night  before  thi5  mcafurc  was  tp  bave  been  put    ii| 
^vrbbn    execution,  the  duke  o(  Bourbm^  who  b^  arrived  at  Qem^ 
frrxitf/  in  ^\^  f^^  gglH^Sy  and  bills  of  exchange  fpr  one  hundred  tbau«- 
l^y-        (and  ducats,  tbcew  bimfelf  at  the  bea4  pf  eight  hundred  chor 
(en  Spanijh  foot  intp  Milan  ^.    His  ^riv^I  gav<:  great  fpirit  tQ 
the  imperialifts  jn  th^t  city,  and  as  much  difqpiet  to  the  popc^ 
By  the  original  plan  of  the  war,  Dori^  had  undqrtaki  n  for 
the  reduction  of  Genoi^^  if  joined  by  the  French  gallies  a( 
Marfeille^y  when  hoftililies  commenced  iq  J^gi^bardy.     Franr 
ps,  who  was  flili  folicitoHS  about  his  children,  bad  omitted  tqi 
give  orders  fpr  this  jun£^ion,  which  would  have  r^^dered  D^r 
ria  fuperjpr  at  fea ;  fo  that  h^  could  not  pnly  have  prevepte4 
the  Span'ijb  gallie;  from  entering  Genoa^  but  hav^  (hut  up  i(«i 
port,  which  in  a  yery  (bort  time  muft  havi?  obliged  tha(  tAXf 
to  fubmit.    T|)e  ^rriva}  of  the  duke  oiJ^aur^p^  in  Mil(m%  bfi^ 
|d|;  unknown  to  the  confederates,  th^  i^xSj/x^itfrhinQ  advanced 
with  gfeat  confidence  againft  the  fuburb^^  wbcre  he  ^xpeSbe^ 
po  oppofuton ;  but  h^  found  thcip  weH  guarded,  and  ot>fti- 
nately  defended.     This  difappointmeot  made  )\kcl  rel^pffe 
intp  all  his  apprehenfions  from  the  v^lpur  and  dUciplin^  pf  the 
enemy;  and  though  he  had  made  fucb  diipqlltipifis  ^bil^;,  .notf 
W.ithftanding  all  the  rffifi^^nce  he  met  wi(h,  be  muft  hnv^ 
carried  the  pla(;e;  yet  all  pf  a  fudden,  in  the  oigbtof  tb^  fir- 
venth  of  July ^  he  ordered  the  artillery  and  aoiqfiunitiai)  to  b^ 
drawn  ofl^  apd  ail  the  Veaetian  troops  to  prepare  foe  a  march  $ 
and  he  fent  notice  to  the  Flarentif^i^  ?nf|  t^e  other  geiverak^ 
that  he  expelled  they  would  follow  his  example.     It  wa$  ia 
vain  for  them  to  repair  to  his  head-quarter',  tp  enquiry  imq 
the  reafon  of  fo  fuddep  and  difagr^eable.  ^  refolution*  Tb^  rea* 
fons  he  afSgned  were,  the  cowardice  of  the  Italian  infaqtiyi 
and  the  difpofitions  which  the  enemy  had  made  of  their  artiU 
lery.     He  concluded,  with  peremptorily  infixing  upon  a  re- 
treat to  Sou  Martino^  where  there  was  a  firong  camp,  and 
that  the  arrpy  was  apt  propjerly  encamped  pa  the  ^pot  v^here 
4hey  were. 

T^os^  reafons  were  f^x  frpm  being  reli(b<^d  bythepthef 
g<*nerals.     Guicciar^n  repre(^nted  to  bihi  tb^  danger,  as  well 
as  difjgrace,  of  fo  fudden  a  decampment,  which  wt>uid  dif* 
Ain  to  the  courage  the  pope,  the  Fkremims^  and  the  Venfitums  fo  much, 
duke  of      that  it  would  ruin  all  the  purpo&s  of  \l^  leagvc? ;  and  prp^ 

Urbino  0«  pofed  to  encamp  in  another  manner.    Tbedukepf  XJrtim 
retiring  ^ 

from  Mi-        b  SiGONiua  dc  rebus  geftis  Andreae  Dpria,  pag  aaj.     Guic. 
bookxvil.  ,.-.•.  ^  ^  ■-     -  ; 

would 
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i^uld  heal*  no  tttfofiitig  upon  this  bead^  and  his  troops  began 
their  march  irr  a  ttioft  irregular  tumultuous  manner.  Accord- 
t ing  to  Paulus  Jbvluiy  andother  authors,  Giovanni  de  Medici 
gallantly  refufed  to  decamp  by  night ;  and  at  break  q(  day  he 
gave  a  furious  aflault  upon  the  Koman  gate  of  Mtianf  and 
made  ht$  retr^feat  in  good  order.  The  duke  of  Uriino^  inflead 
of  halciiTg,  as  he  had  ordered  his  army,  at  San  Martina^  if- 
fued  orders,  white  they  were  on  their  march,  for  tlicir  pro- 
ceeding feme  rhiles  farther  to  ^btarigniinot  ^mder  pretence  that 
they  would  be  there  more  fafe  from  their  being  attacked  by 
the  Imperialifts  (A).  When  Guicctardin  and  the  Florentine 
generals  applied  to  him,  to  know  the  Tcafon  of  this  fre£h  ^if- 
grace,  he  refund  t6  give  them  ^ny  anfwer  i  but,  pointing  to 
bi^  general's  baton,  his  told  them,  while  he  held  that,  he  *  ,^ 
refolved  to  fufier  no  encroaclfiment  upon  his  authority. 

As  the  duke  oWrhifio  had  be6n  al^jirays  noted  both  for  co'u- 
tage  dnd  conduS^,  his  behaviour  at  this  time  amazed  the  pubr 
lie ;  and  the  nlther,  becauie,  while  he  lay  encaibped  at  Ma* 
rignanoy  he  declared,  that  he  found  the  attempt  to  relieve  the 
tafUe  of  AJilim  fo  diflicult,  that  he  would  not  refume  it>  onlefs 
be  was  at  the  head  of  twelves  thoufai\d  Smifsj  and  of  an  army 
dduble  to  <hat  of  the  enemy. 

The  imperialrfis  in  Milan  could  fcarce  believe  their  eyes,  His  m* 

whenf  they  faw'thediforderly  retreat  of  the  confederates,  iz'^fw. 

Hot  did  they  fend  a  fi'ngle  troop  but  to  moleft  thent;  and  this 

drew  frelh  reproaches  upon  the  duke  of  UrBiao  from  the  other 

generals.    It  was  thpughr,  with  fonie  appiearance  of  reafon^ 

that  the  duke  was  fecreriy  difgufted  at  the  Floreminet^  who 

continued  to  keep  poffeflion  of  San  Leo  and  Monte  Feltroy  and 

with  the  houfe  of  Medici^  becaufe  the  daughter  of  Lorenzo  (U 

Me£(i  bore  the  title  of  ducHefs  oiUrbino\  and  likewife,  that 

he  refented  the  hardOiips  that  had  been  put  upon  him  by 

pope  Leoy  and  by  Clement  himfelf,  while  he  was  a  cardinal* 

Some  imagined,  that  tie  had  fecret  in(lru£lions  from  thefenate 

6f  Veyttce  ht  what  he  did  \  but  that  is  improbable,  because  it 

was  againflf  tha  Venetian  intereft  as  weP  as  glory.    Guieciar'^ 

din  is  of  opinion,  that  he  really  diftrufied  the  Italian  fbot^ 

tfnd  was  afraid  of  being  defeated  by  the  imperialifts.    What- 

e^^er  may  be  in  thb/e  conje£iures,  it  is  certain  that  this  retreat 

was  fktal  to  thi^  league.    The  pope  had  depended  on  the  re« 

duAion  of  itHlaH^  and  had  no  refources  either  of  courage,. 

conftanicy,  or  money.    A  body  of  Spanijb  foot»  garrifoned  di 

(A*)  GuicHardiny  in  (peak-  Ca/art  and  have  faid,  Vm^ 
ing  of  this  flight,  Aid,  that  the  <vidif  fugiy  I  came,  l  faw,  I 
&kc  might  reverfe  the  boaftof   fled. 
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Carpi y  laid  wade  all  the  e^cclefiaftica!  domintonSy   and   cut 
oft^the  communication  between  Flor^nc^  and  the  army,  wfaic^ 
was  thereby  diftreflfed  for  want  of  money.     As  to  the  Florin-!' 
tines^   they  ftill  continued  to  fupply  him ;  but  the  neceflities 
of  his  bolinefs  were  now  encreafed. 
f  be  pope        The  family  of  Colonnay  and  the  imperial  party  aboiit  Rome, 
fiiftreffed    bad  fomented  infurredipns  in  th^t  city*  and  were  adually 
ft  B'Ofx^e ;  in  arms  in  its  neighbourhood.    This  laid  the  pope  under  pro* 
digious  inconveniences,  as  the  war  was  now  carried  on   a( 
the  gates  of  hi$  own  capital,    He  bc^an  to  contrive  how  to 
alter  the  government  of  Sienna  y  and  was,  by  a  pretended 
traitor,  deluded  into  an  attempt  upon  that  city,  which,    in 
cafe  of  a  war  f:ontinuing,  he  thought  would  be  of  the  ut- 
mod  confequence  both  to  Rome  and  Florence^  if  it  wa?  reduced 
to  his  power.    The  plot  being  difcovered,  the  Sienmfe  treat-r 
fd  the  plotters,  fo}diers,  and  party,  with  fo  much  intjiignity, 
.    that  \it  employed  a  body  of  Florentines^  in  conjundion  with 
his  own  troops,  to  reduce  them  l>y  forcer    Thp  foldiers  em- 
ploved  upon  this  occafion,  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  horfe 
ana  eight  thoufand  foot,  but  all  of  them  new  raifed   rai« 
troops,  a|id  they  approached  the  walls  oi  Sienna  with  nine 
pieces  of  cannon.     This  army  ha.d  in  it  a  grea^  number  c^ 
exiles,  whofe  intereft  within  the  city  w^s  very  confiderable  ; 
and  they  had  given  the  Florer\tines  the  (Irongeft  aiTMrances, 
that  the  army  would  no  fooner  appear  before  the  city,  than 
an  infurre^ion  of  the  people  wp^ld  h^pp^n. .  At  the  fame 
time  Doriaj  with  the  pope's  fleet,  was  employed  in  battering 
the  ports  of  the  Siennefe.^  by  fcaj  but  the  hatred  which   thcL 
Sienhefe^  of  all  ranks,  entertained  of  the  pope  and  the  Fhrenr 
^  tines,  defeated  all  the  hopes  of  the  latter.     No  infurre^on 

took  place,  and  the  Florentines  were  obliged  to  }ay  4  regulaf 
fiege  tp  the  city. 
f^rees  to  Hjfs  ho1ine(s  being  thus,  as  ufual,  difappointed  in  his  fan-? 
p  iwwj/?/V^  guine  cxpeftations,  began  to  give  e2LT  to  Moncada^  who  had 
now  returned  to  Rome,  und^r  pr^itence  of  mediating  between . 
him  and  the  Colonna  party  and  the  Siennefe,  This  happened 
at  the  time  when  both  he  and  (he  Florentines  were  thinking 
of  wfthdrawing  their  army  from  Sienna,  But  an  accommo- 
dation being  riow  propofed,  they  defended  it,  as  thinking  that 
the  continuance  of  the  army  before  Sienna  would  give  weight 
to  the  negociation.  At  laft,  being  difappointed  in  that  ex- 
pectation likewife,  orders  were  adtually  fent,  both  from. 
Rome  and  Florence,  for  raifirtg  the  fiege.  The  day  before 
thofe  orders  were  to  have  been  ex^uted,  four  hundred  foot  of 
'  ^  tjfie  befieged  fallied  out  of  the  city  and  attacked  the  artillery, 
Hyhich  was  guarded  by  a  regiment  under  Jacopo  Corfo^   which. 
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immediately- gave  way;  and  the  whole  surmy  following  the 
(example,  a  total  flight  enfued,  and  the  befiegers  Jeft  in  the 
bands  of  thdr  enemies  ten  pieces  of  cannon  belonging  to  the 
Florentines^  and  feven  belonging  to  the  Perugians  or  the 
|>ope ;  all  which  were  carried,  with  great  triumph,  into 
Sienna.        .  .     ,  ... 

The  progrefs  of  the  war  in  Lomhardy  continued  ftill  to  DiJIrefs  of 
be  unfuccefsful,  on  the  part  of  the  league*     Five  thoufand.of '^^  Mila- 
the  Swifs  troops  were  arrived ;  but  the  duke  of  Urbino  refufed  ^^^"^^ 
ioreiume  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  without  a  farther 
/einforcemeot,  which,  on  account  of  the  infolence  and  avarice 
of  the  people,  could  not  be  obtained.     The  imperialifts  a» 
vailed  themfelves  of  the  duke's  inadlivity  to  fortify  J//V<?ii^ 
gnd  to  plunder  the  citizens,  wliofe  oppreflions  grew  every    < 
.day  more  intolerable.    They  had  noiecourfe  but  in  the  duke  ' 
of  Bourbon,  on  whom  Charles  was  faid  to  have.beftowed  their 
city  and  duchy.     They  therefore  addrefled  him  in  a  body,  for 
relief  to  their  miferics.    He  promifed  them  relief,  upon  their 
paying  a  ilim  of  money ;  but  after  that  was  paid,  their  dif*- 
trefs.was  fuch  that  many  of  them  put  an  end  to  their  lives. 
The  army  of  the  league  lay  fiill  at  Marignano ;  and  it  was,  at 
]aft,  refoived  to  make  an  attempt  for  the  relief  pf  the  x:afile ; 
but  after  a  fruitlefs  motion  for  that  purpofe  had  been  made, 
it  furreodered  by  capitulation  on  the  24th of  July,.    After  the  ^ 
furrender,  the  duke  of  Urbino  infixed  upon  a  general  of  the 
whole  league  being  formally  chofen,  but  that  elefiion  was     • 
poftponed  i  and  the  French  king  growing  remifs  in  profecuting 
jihe  war,  the  pope  loft  all  fpirit.    It  is  obferved,  however,  by 
hiftorians,  that  during  this .  ftate  of  inactivity,  Giovanni  de 
Medici  trained  the  Florentine  infantry  in  fuch  a  manner,  that, 
from  being  contemptible,  they  became  the  beft  troops  in  the 
army^   The  pope,  by  this  time,  grew  jealous  of  the  king  of 
England^  who  bad  not  fulfilled  his  engagements   with   the 
league  \  and  he  folicited  tlie  French  king  to  join  with  him 
and  the  Venetians,  in  the  invafion  of  Naples  by  fea  and  land; 
but  Francis  continued  ftill  to  treat  with  Charles^  who  applied 
himfelf  more  than  ever  to  the  affairs  of  the  war;  and  his 
generals  in  Lgmbardy,  took  Cremona,  which  the  generals  of 
the  confederates  again  befieged,  and  it  was  again;yielded  to 
Sforza.    In  the  mean  while  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  who 
remained  inactive,  and  whofe  territories  were  in  common  to 
both  parties,  wa^  again  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  Florentines^ 
hb  former  time  of  fervice  being  expired.    He  was  in  no  great 
reputation  amongft  the  confederate  generals,  and,  not  being   ' 
employed,  he  wifely  kept  bis  dominions  neutral,  by  pleading  ^ 
\fit!harUs  that  he  was  in  the  pay  of  the  Florentines,  arid  to  the 
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league  ihit  be  uras  the  feVkdiitory  of  the  emperor.     It  wis» 
however,  neeefiary  for  the  Fhrentines  to  -keep  him  in  p^, 
becaufe  of  the  convenieht  fituatioh  of  hh  ftates. 
The  Flo-        The  Fhretitirtes^  abcHit  this  time,  'began  very  fenfibly  te 
rendnes    fee)  the  expences  oif  the  ^ar,  efpecially  in  Lombardy^  whi(& 
uneajy.      was  carried  on  alnnoil  intirely  at  their  charge;  and  (heWed  fe 
much  HslaSBnce  to  advance  more  money,  that  his  holinefs 
was  obliged  *- to  comprorhife  rhafteh  with  hh  cfnemies  of  the 
family  of  Cohnnay  who,  breaking  their  agfetfftieint,  furprifed 
the  gates  of  il^m^, '  plundered  not  only  his  palace,  but  the 
church  of  5f*  P//^0  and  obliged  him  firft  to  take  rcfage  ia 
die  caftle  of  5/.  Angela^  and  afterwards  to  make  a  truce  With 
the  impferiilifts  for  four  months.     Tyiz  Florentines  were  in^ 
eluded  in  this  truce,  which  utras  very  di (advantageous  to  his 
holinefs.    By  it  he  was  obliged- to  Withdraw  an  his  troops 
froi\  Lumbar ky\  to  •order  AndrAJi)  Dotia  to  dWift  from  all 
hoftile  enterpraes  by  fea ;  to  pardon'  the  Colohfm  feitiHy,  ttA 
to  give  hoftag^es  for  the  performance.    Tbts  truce  broke  all  ' 
the  fcheme  of  operations  in  Lombardj/j  at"  the  v^ry  tmte  when^ 
hf  t*e  jiinSion  of  thc»  Ffench  trdops  under  the  marquis  of 
^Saliizzoy  they  begati'to  weat  ^  more  favourable  afpeft.    The 
The  pope  pope,  howeVfer,  found  means  fo  far  to  etade  the  trace,  that 
takes  re-    be  owleted  four  thoufend  of  the  FHn^entine  troops  to  retkiartt 
fuge  in  /^^  with  t4iofe  in  the  Ii^gue  liijder  GUvotM  de  Mediti,  on  pr^ 
£afileo/Si,  fence  of  their  hai-rnj;  bteri  tilken  for  a  certajti  time  into  the 
Angelo.    frenckfTip  '  Charles  hcgari  r\ow  to  fhtW  himfelf  a  grfeaft  alrtJ 
an  able  pi^iilce ;  and  infhad  of  being  amuferf  By  the  fitfr  of- 
fers of  the  jpope  and  his  confederrftes^  bracked  by  the  Kfiglijk 
ambaffador,  he  Equipped  an " armament  of  foi^ty*  far!  ia  thtf 
port  of  Car^gerra,  and  after  putting  onboard  it  fix  thonfand 
troops,  he  fcnt  it  to  ftafy.    The  War  ffill  went  ott  in  LMhardy^ 
becaufe  th«  pope*«  allies  were  not  affdSed  by  the  trdcfe  be  had 
made  at  Rohie;  hut  nothing  d^cifive  happened  on  eith^  part, 
Thi  duke  of  Ufhi^o  ftill  continued  to  difFer  m  opinionr  rrom 
all  the  other  generals  of  the  league,  and  was^  therefore  uofor- 
tuflate  in'  alfhis  defigns  arfd  op)iratton^.     The  poptf,   afteif 
rendering  htmfeif  contemptible  to  all  the  coiirts  ot  £aropt, 
by  the  pufrilanimity  and  incorififtenc]^  of  hi&  condu'ft,  ftavltlg 
recailled  part   of  his  troops  from  Loinhardfy  eiifpfloyed  ttem 
cmder  Viteih  agarinft  the  Cohnnttty  tvho  he  ftW  had  fortedf 
them  into  the  truce;     This  fcheme  likewife  provirie  ineffec- 
tual, he  entered  into  a  negocia'tion  With  the  diik^of -F^rr^r^, 
which  was  broken  off  by  the  arrival  of  the  Spanijh  troops  in 
lialy^  and  Ity  (^arks  fending  to  the  duke  the  inveffiture  of 
Modena  and  Reggio,    By  this  time,  a  frefli  army  of  about 
fourteen  thoufand  Germans^  under  Fronfierg^    bad  entered 
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t^miarJj^i  and  were  oppofed  by  the  army  under  the  duke  Df  , 
Urbinfii   but  in  a  (kirtnilh  at  BorgofnrU^  in  t\\/t  Mantuan^ 
Giovanni  d^  MtSci  loft  hi$  Ufe^  to  the  irrepaiahle  daniags  of 
the  confederates,  though  he  was,  at  the  time,  of  ^  his  deaths 
no  more  IJhan  twenty*nioe  y^art  of  age.    ^f^^atioi|s>  x^r   . 
rertheleist  ftill  went  on  \   and  while  the  iciipeii^iaraiyt  and      ^'^ 
th^tof  tbe  league,  were  fighting  in  the  fidd,  their  minifterg^^^^.?^. 
were  treating  in  the  cabiacits  hoth  wi|h  equal  effe<aj  for  the  iZ^l^^ 
var  was  ca;rried  an  wit|i  pufillaniaiity,  and  the  iiegociatioii$  Lombiar^ 
managed  -witb  infincerity.  *  The  pope  grew  .ev^y  day  tnore  ^y. 

3tfaiptihle,  and  was  defer t^>y  the  hnmh  kiog  in  an  ext 
ition  be  had  formed  z^ff^%  Naples^  which  at  Arft  badveiy 
promifing  appearaiie)e}s  of  fiiccefs* ,  The. duke  of  £Mir^^' was 
now  advapcipg  againft  Rmc  iifi^If,  by  the  way  of  Tufiatifi 
and  bis  boliae(9  was  indnit^Iy  amciou^  about  ft^-^e  of  Flo^ 
ferice^  being  fpllpwed  but.  at  the  d^ftance.^f:  about  A'mj 
iniles by  tbe  dqke.^f Z/ir^f$^,  <Whf^c  oautipa  w^isaSfjaiucbap^ 
plauded  by  iiht. Venetians^  as  it  was  bfamed  by  the  pope^  > 

On  tbe  third  of  ?«p««w7>rjtg^i7,v  the  duke  of  I7r/y»4  paving  Defi^  tf 
lulvanced  a^  far  asJP^^Mi/bi^gal^t;  under coIoiur<^ 'ill nefi^i  ^^tbtdukeof 
pake  pripp^tioiu  fqr.  coturoing  to  Lombardy,^  :Jtie  was  ftill  Urbiaa.- 
attended  by  Gwcdardin,,  iwb^).  friom  .the  •beoiiAiliog'  of  the 
]^r,  had  oUii;rved  that  tbe  (hike- had  done  all  ia.his  powei 
to  CCO&  tbe  i(i!lep:eil  of  the  pope  and  tbe  Fkrgntines ;  and  from 
ibn^  wocdsj  t)iat  bad  dropped  fk^'tai  him,  he  perceived  he* was  / 
|)0t.  tp  be  f^tj^d^  ualeb  the  latter  r^ftored  to  him  SaA  1^9 
^  idontefiUro^^  Gukffmiih  ikoew  tl^K  the  puUic  voice  at 
fbrence  was  fpr.  the  ]^(li^tif>n»  and  ventured,  ia  the  name 
jof  the  r<;public>.  tp  ^promifo  it^  and  even  pretended',  that  he 
received  lettprs^  frpm  his  holineis  to  that  efi«^;.  foe  wbtch, 
(however,  he  was^  aAerwar^a  blamed  by  the  pope.    . 

Tub  duke:0f  Part^^  thpugh  he  did  not  ferve  perforialiy  ne  dtde 
in  Uie  imperial  grmy^  dire^ed.  all  its  motions;  and^  by  hta^Bour- 
^dvice,  tbe  duke  o{  B^urban^  without  amufing  himfelf  witbbon  ad-^ 
taking  or  garriibniog  fmaller  places^,  pointed  his  inarch  xo^'vames 
wards  Flqrwt  and  Rme.    His  army  was  in  a  moft  wretched  ^g^^fl 
pn^itioa,  and  his  ow^s  oWiged  ta  pay  themietves  by  the  Tufcany 
^ontfibutic^  which  tbcy  levied  upon  the  pUo^  through  which  ^^^^^* 
tbeypa(&4.;  The  f^^ni}^  foiot  at.firft  mutinied,  and  were^ 
with  liame.di^kulty,  reduced  «q  oidec  by  the  duke;;  but  the 
Germans^  wbQ  ba^.  nOt»  ^vet  &ice  their  being  ratfed^  received 
^bove  three  ducats  a   man,,  ferved    cbearfuUy  under  the: 
command  of  Fronjhrgy   whom    they  entirely  loved^    and 
who  promiied  them  the  plunder  of  Rpme^  and  the  rich'  haiim 
Fovioces.    It  was  with  fome  difficulty  that  the  mar>qu&  of 
Muzu  fe^iined  B^lfigm  from  being  furpfized:by  ithe  imperial* 
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ids.  The  duke  of  Bourbon  was  naW  arrived  at  Buonporfh 
and  in  a  perfonal  interview  he  had  with  the  duke  of  I^itrrarlli 
at  FinaUy  he  was  confirmed  in  his  purpofe  of  marching  di* 
rcftly  to  Fhrefice^  and?  from  thence  to  Rome^  though  anpro* 
vided  with  money^  artillery,  pbneers,  proviiions,  ftores,  ami 
every  thing  that  could  J>roiTiife'him  fucccfs  in  fo  defperate  ail 
undertaking;  Being  arrived  in  the  Boiognefe,  he,  pretending 
, .  that  he  was  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  kingdom  of  Napbt^ 

.      ...    ,  demanded  a  fupply  of  provifions;     This  demand  not  being 
.•,.'  ipeedily  cotfiplied  with,  becaufe  the  imperialifts  had  no  mo- 
ney, they  were  obliged  to  ettbrge  their  quarters;  and  had 
there  been  the  feaft  condu£l  or  union  amongft  the  g^enerab 
of  the  league,  they  might  have  been  bafily  fiirprized  and    citf 
in  pieces;  for  the  SpaniJh'f6ot  again  mutinied  for  their  p^y 
.  -and  had  almoft  killed  the  dlike  of  Bourbon^  in  endeavouring 
to  appeafe  them,    which  iie  c6uld  not  do  without  giving; 
them  a  fum  of  money,  which  hb  borrowed  from  theduire 
of  Ferrara, 
"Difinfs  of    Pope  Clement  bad  now- nothing,  to  truft  to  but  the  wanes 
the.  pope    of  the  imperialifts,  for  prefe^ving  hiiiifelf  on  the  pontifical 
inmafeu   throne.     Ail  the  pompous^rbmifes  that  had  been  liiade  hini 
by  the  French  V\Vi%^  ^txt  nbw^yartffticd  intoaiir;  and  though 
the  king  of  England  ftill  donriwoed  his  prpfeffions  of  friend- 
(hip  to  the  league,  yet  he  was  at  too  great  a  dfftimcie  to  afFbid 
his  bolinefs  any  immediate  relibfi    The  Venetiahi  were  flow 
in  their  motions,  and  backward  in  their  payments;   fo  that 
the  troops  under  the  marquis  of  S/7/^2Z9,  quartered  in  the  Bo- 
lognefe^  could  not  be  brought   to. move;    but,  above  alt,  he 
dreaded  the  fpirit  of  the  Fhrenlines^  who  wer*  now  exafpc- 
rated  beyond  meafure,  on  accbiint  of  the  immenfe  fums  that 
had  been  extorted  from  them,  viriA'out- their  Waving  the  leaft 
profped  of  being  reimburied.     All  Ihcfffe  conBderations  deter? 
mined  the  pontiff  to  enter  into  i  negooiAtioh  with  the  irnpe* 
rial  agents  at  Rome^  for  a  fu^enfion  of  arms  during  eight 
months;  which  was  at  laft  concluded,  upon  hishdlinefs  pay* 
ing  to  the  imperial  army  fixty  thouf^tid  ducats,  and  reinftat- 
ing  the  Colonnas  in  their  lands  and  privileges.    It -was  like- 
'    wife  agreed,  that  all  the  places  which  had  been  taken  by 
either  party  in  the  ecclefiaftic^l  ftatej    or  the  kingdom   of 
Naplesy  (boiild  be  reitored.    A  certain*  time  was  to  be  allot- 
ted for  the  king  of  fiance  and  the  Venetiansio  accede  to  this 
armiftice;  and  xht  German^^  in  any  event,  were  to  evacuate 
the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  and  that  of  Florence^  upon  the  pope 
paying  them  the  farther  fum  of  forty  thoufand  ddcats. 
Imprudence     This  agreement  ipade  the  pope  perfe£Hy  fecurcj  and  the 
ofthtpope.tvia^Xy  becaufe  his  lieutenant,  Guicciardin^  had- intercepted  . 
'  fomc 
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(&mt  letters  firom^the  duke  of  Bourbon^  by  whicU  \i  appeairecl 
that  he  was  in  the  utmoft'defpair  and  diftrefs.     He  there-^ 
fore  imprudently    difmii&d   all   his    army,,  excepting    one 
hundred  light  horfe  and  two  thoufand  foot,  and  fent  Fiera-* 
mojcoi  one  of  the  imperial  agents,  who  had  concluded  the 
armtftice  into  the  £^&^;^,  to  procure  the  acceffion  of  the 
duke  of  Bcurhn  to  the  fame.    That  duke,  partly  through 
policy,  and  partly  difpirited  by  the  temper  0^  his  army  intent 
on  plunder,  delayed  the  ratification,  and  was  buiied  in  prey*- 
GuriiTg  from  the  duke  of  /Vrr^r^  a  fupply  of  all  kinds  of 
nece&ries  for  his  army.    The  pope  ordered  Guicciardin  to 
apply  to  the  duke,  but  he  received  only  fair  vtfords;  and  ^ 
laft  Bourbon^  pretending  to  be  over-ruled  by  the  tumultuous : 
difpofifion  of  his  army,  gave  orders  for  its  marcing  forwards. 
According  to  the  beft  information,  that  duke  was  adually 
no  longer  mafter  of  his  army,  which  would,  have  killed  a 
mtfienger  from  the  viceroy  of  Naples^  fent  to  deiire  him  to 
accept  of  the  truce,  had  he  not  fled.     The  pope  thought 
that  money  alone  was  wanting  to  ftop  his  progrefs,  and  he 
threw  the  charge  of  providing  it  upon  the  Florentines.    Even 
the  viceroy  offered  Bourbon  twenty  thoufand  ducats  to  ap- 
peaie  his  troops.     But  all  was  ineffedual ;   Guicciardin  now 
faw  that  nothing  but  the  adivity  of  the  confederates,  who 
were  in  xht  Bolognefe^  co\x\A  fave  the  holy  fee  from  ruin^ 
and  therefore  he  folicited  the  marquis  of  Saluz^cc,  and  the 
Fenetiansy  to  march  diredly  to  his  affiftance ;  but  the  pope 
by  this  time  had  loft  his  credit  with  all  parties.      They 
plainly  faw  that  he  would  purchafe  peace  upon  any  terms; 
and  thougli  the  viceroy  of  Naples  had  come  to  Florence^  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  duke  of  Bourbon^    to  perfuade 
him  to  forbear,  yet  all  was  ineffedual.    The  Venetians  dal- 
lied with  him;  but  far  frorh  refuting  to  affift  him,  they  fent 
orders  to  the  duke  of  Urbino,  to  decamp  froni  Cafal  Mag- 
giore^  and  to  advance  towards  Tufcany ;  but  all  he  did  was 
fending  two  thoufand  foot  to  guard  his  own  dominions^ 
•  The  duke  of  f^/^r^^ff  ftill  continued  his  march  towards  Bourbon 
Tufcany^  though  he  had  no  notice  that  the  viceroy  remained  ^^'"^^'^ '^ 
ftill  at  Florence,  and  had  come  to  an  agreement  with  the^^^''^' 
Florentines,  that  upon  the  payment  of  fixty  thoufand-ducatt,  Tufcaay. 
the  duke  of  Bourbon* s  army  (hould  remrn  to  Lombarjy  with- 
in five  days,  and  that  the  viceroy  was  a£iually  fet  out  ta 
have  a  perfonal  interview  with  Bourbon  for  that  purpofe.     It 
was  thought  that  the  viceroy's  intention  was  to  turn  the 
whole  force  of  the  war  againft  the  Venetians  i  for  he  re- 
fufed  to  feparate   the  Spantjh  foot,    as  he  promifed,  jfrortx 
Bourbon\  army,  which  proceeded  with  equal  rapidity  and  ra* 
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pacsoufiie&  againft  friends  ai^d.  foes.    At  hft  Bourbm  oitc^ 
ed  the  valley  of  GaUataf  wkwk  belonged  to  the  Fkrentimgti 
where  he  received  from  Guiuhribn  frefh.  advicei  of  the  aott 
commodatiotithat  the  viceroy  had  coittie  to,  and  Chat  he  warn 
oa  his  journey  to  meet  him.    But  all  was  to  no  purpoir  |i^ 
for  he  advanced  to  Santa  Mariay  in  Ba^o^  though  all  cfaoJ 
while  he  pretended  to  be  extremely  defisoua  of  a  treaty. 
.     The  interefts  ^  Fhreme  and  the  pope  wete  noW^feparated^ 
forthe  duke  of  B^urbcn  had  no  other  option,  than  tvUetlia) 
be  (hould  plunder  Flctence  or  Mom^.   'Guimardin  atanaged  HgU 
artfully,  that  he  procured  the  marqius  of  Saluzxe'^  proi&ifi. 
t%  march  with  .the  troops^  i\\  the  Frmt.  pay,  and  pan  d^ 
i^^Vetiitiamj  to  proteSi  bta  eoutitrymea  the JPiotenth^s^  who^^ 
OB  their  part,  agreed  to  give  thofe  troops  pay  from  the  ttoM 
they  entered  Tufiany^  and  to  come  to  no  licconmiodatiad 
with  the  imperialifls,  even  though  the  pdpe  ibould.     Thtt. 
Fi$nmaiis  fardier  agreed  to  reftoce  Hk  the  duke  of  Urhihii  th^ 
fEtftrffles  of  S01  Lid  and  MaJMhi      That  didce  therefan^ 
about  the  tiventy-fecond  of  J^l^  erttered  Sl^^;      Thd- 
cardinal  of  Cortoha^  at  dMS  tinme^  a£tcd  as  a  kind  of  deputji^ 
for  the  pope  in  F/onrni;  and  both  amues  being  hotlir  in  Tt^ 
cmp^  he  left  that  city,  that  be  o^ght  p^y  his  compiiaaencs  td 
the  duke  of  Urbiwtj  who  was  at  band,  and  intended  to  en<» 
ter  Florence^     The  cardinal  was  no  fooner  gcine,  than  th4 
Flanntines^  the  youthful  paiti.of  them  particularlyi  tumultis- 
oufly  demanded  of  the  magiftrates  arms  out  of  the  arfeoalj 
to  defend  tbetnfelves  againft  all  foreigners;    This  not  being 
readily  complied  with,  the  infurgents  feized  upon  the  feow!n«- 
houfe,  in  the  principal  fquare  of  the  city,  and  obliged  the 
magiftrates  to  ptochim,  Hippoliia  and  Akjfandr^  de  Me£d 
rebels. 

Th£  truth  is,  the  Florentines^  by  this  time,  both  defyifed 
and  hated  the  pope,  and  wanted  to  return  to  their  popular 
govjttrnment#  WfajJe  they  were  deliberating  on  the  riieaoeof 
efFeding  that,  the  duke  of  Urbinoy  and  the  marquis  of  £ir- 
lusix^i  whofe  ihfantry  was  encamped  in  the  plain  near  Fb^ 
rinuy  with  the  cardinal  CartoHa\  HippoUto  da  Medkii  and  ai 
great  number  of  officers,  entered  the  city,,  and  putting  fifteeii 
hundh'ed  foot  under  arms,  they  marthed  in  a  body  to  thd 
great  iquase,  which  they  imrhediately  took  poiieffion  of,  biit^ 
were,  repulfed  in  an  auack  they  made  upon  the  towo-houfiE^ 
Upoii  this,  the  duke  of  Uriino  ordered  fome  t^innian  fbldiertf 
to  enter  Fkremi\  and  difpoAtions  were  made  for  fi^rming  th^ 
town«*bottfe.  Bizz^  prefumine  on  his  authority  with  the 
young^ndbility  there,  had  repaired  to  them,  and  propofed  tormtf 
of  accommodation;  buthe  hardly  efcaped  with  his  life,  and  wai 
gcttng  to  advife  the  duke  of  UrUno  to  proceed  to  extremities^ 

when 
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the-duke  tcfolvcd  tp  try  ifajr  methods,  and  to  promife  a  pardoa  to 
9II  jthe  infuf^ge^t^-.iThis  being,  offered,  the  tumult  was  accord- 
ingly CQOipofodi;  hut  Guicciardin  was,  by  the  cardinal  of 
C^r/6ii/7,  l^jamed  for  his^yice,  hecaufe,  bad  the  place  been 
^9rmed,  ailtl)e  enemiea^  to  the  family  of  the  Medici  muft 
have  b^een,  put.la.ide^^b.^  while!  he  was,  on  the  other  handy, 
acpufed  b.y  the^sf^pplace  for  bavi^  £%voured  that  family. 

Thi»  dangerous  icqmfi^tion  m  Florence ^  gave  the  FemtiansNe^^  »/- 
and  the  otb^^  confederaies,  a  veryioflifferent  opinion  of  the^^^'^^^'^'* 
,  atuchment  Oif  .^he  Fkrintinei  to  the  pope  and  his  family;  and 
they  refufed  tQ  proceed  farther  mTufccpiy^  without  greater  af- 
fluence^ of  tbq  conftaticy  of  the  Fkn^ints  in  the  confede-* 
taqf }  and  that  the  Flarmtina  iboqld  themfelves  become  prin« 
cipais,  and  f>jrni0i  t^n  th^qfand  foott  towards  the  comnK>a 
cav^ie*  TJ^  Fknntims  agreed  to  entei;  as  principals  s  bat 
referred  themfelves  to  the  pope  for  the  quota  of  troops  they 
i^erf  to  contribute^:  His  hQlinefs,  afraid  of  farther  exafperat^ 
ing  tb^  Fkr^tin^Sj  pleaded  to  the  allies  the  inability  they  were 
imder  for  fatjsfying  fo  exorbitant  a  demand,  and  brought  the 
French  and  Ven^tic^  ambafiadors  to  agree  to  a  new  treaty^ 
by  which  they  were  obliged  to  fuinifli  him  with  large 
fucns  of  money.  The  Vemtian  fenate  difapproved  of  ihejr 
ambaffador'scpnduaj  and  the  Frinch  king  was  but  very  lit-* 
tic  dlfpofed  to  fulfil  the  agreement.  The  ftate  of  .F^r^w^, 
however,  was  probably  faved  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
confederate  army  5  for  the  duke  of  Bourbon  confidering  his 
own  weaknefs  and  necefSties,  and  that  the  fuccefs  of  any 
attempt  againfi:  Florence  was  precarious,  marched  by  the  ad* 
vice  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara  and  Morone^  who,  being  now  re- 
Ic^afed  from  prifon^  wa^  become  a  flrong  imperialift,  direSly 
far  Rom<i  which  was  now  defencelefe,  the  pope  having 
difbanded  all  hjs  troops.  On  the  twenty- fixth  of  April  be 
f^t  but  for  the  territory  of  Are%zo^  leaving  all  his  cannon  Bourbop 
and  heavy  baggage  behind  him;  and  before  the  pope  knew^^r^^^/j  /« 
he  was  upon  his  march,  h^  prefented  himfelf  and  his  army  Rome, 
before*  the  gates  of  Rame*  The  Florentines  had  advice  of 
BourbofC%  march  from  Viiello^  but  it  was  too  late  \  for  im, 
knowing  that  Bourbon  had  left  his  artillery  and  heavy  bag-* 
gage  behiod  him,  they  fent  five  thoufand  troops  to  Rome^ 
in  hopes  that  they  would  come  time  enough  to  fuccour  the 
pope,  and  ordered  their  whole  army^  and  that  of  the  ecc!e'> 
iiaftic^l  h\^  to  IoUqw.  Renzo  de  Ceri  was  entrufted  by  the 
pop^  foTf  ifao  def^QQ^  of  Rome\  and  he  was  fo  confident  of 
makiiig  an  effedii^  rcrfitftance,  that  he  afiured  his  holinefs  that 
he  ba4  nothtiog.  ta  fesui,  and  even  hindered  the  merchants  from 
qarryin^'  tl^eifi  e&^  to  places,  of  fcc«ri:y.  :  A  thick  fog  fa- 
%  vQured 
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voM^ti  him  when  hewas  met  by  Guicciardtn*  Heendcatr6uredl9 
perfuade  him  from  making  his  approaches,  bat  he  dz^etzitAf, 
refolved,  being  unprovided  of  everything,  either  to  die  dr  tafa^ 
the  city.   Perceiving  that  the  German  foot  proceeded  but  fUnA^. 
nub'  h  h    ^^  ^^^  fervice,  he  filatched  a  ladder,  and  in  perfon  applied  it  id. 
racks  hut   thcwalli;  butwaskillcdbyafliotfrpmaharqufebtizi  Htsdeatli/ 
is  killed.    ^^  ^^^^  reftraitting  the  ardour  of  the  aflailants,  increafed  it  jj 
arid,  with  the  bfs  of  about  one  thoufand  men,  they  entered  \ 
arid  facked  thtf  city,  while  the  pope  was  obliged  to  wiHidratT 
to  the  caftle  of  St,  Angih,     The  diferders  committed  h^  the 
foldiers  were  dreadful,  and  the  booty  they  made  incredible. 
They  added  infults  to  cruelty,  and  fcofh  to  rapacioufnefi. 
Upon  the  news  of  BourborC^  deaths  his  hdlinefs,   imagining 
that  his  troops,  no  longer  animated  by  his  implacable  ipirir,- 
might  liften  to  an  accommodation ^  demanded  a  ^rley;  bat, 
in  the  mean  while,  negleded.all  means  for  defence.     Thd 
Spanijh  and  German  foot,  fenfible  of  this,  and  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear,  proceeded  to  enter  and  to  plunder  the  richer 
<]Uarters  of  the  city.     The  spanijh  and  German  cardinals,  and 
the  nobility  in  their  intereft,  thought  tbemfeives  fafe,  and  re- 
ntibved  rieithei'  their  perfoins  ftor  cffefb.     But  they  were  de- 
ceived ;  for  they  underwent  the  fame  fate  as  their  antagonifts. 
The  Spaniards^  as  the  Germans,  made  amends  by  plunder  for 
their  want  of  pay ;  but  many  of  the  lattet  being  Lutherans^ 
they  had  no  manner  of  regard  to  the  fanftity  either  of  churches 
6t  churchmen;    The  former  were  plundered  of  all  their  fur- 
niturcj  and  the  latter  were  puniihed  in  their  perfons.     Car- 
Diforders   dtnals  and  bifliops  wefe  i^nominioofly  expofed  upon  affes^ 
ofbiiar-   with  their  legs  and  hands  bound;   and  a  great  number  of 
^y  wealthy  citizens,  who  were  fufpedlcd  of  having  ferreted  their 

cflieas  and  money,  were  tortured,  many  of  them  even  io 
deathj  to  oblige  them  to  make  difcoveries*     The  paying  an 
exorbitant  tanfom  was  the  only  fafe-guard  that  the  greaieft 
Roman  had  ;  and  the  booty,  in  plunder  and  ranfoms,  is  faid* 
to  have  amounted   to  about   two  millions  and  a  half  of 
ducats. 
7^^  Flo-        T^HOUGH  iht  Italians^  iii' geileral,  hated  both  the  perfon^ 
rcntines     ^"^  power  of  the  pope,  yet  they  could  not  bear  the  thoughts 
endea'vour  ^^^^  barbarians  (hould  domineer  in  Rcrtie;  and  the  Florentints 
to  relieve    thought  themfclves  obliged  to  refcue  their  countryman,  and 
tbepope,    the  head  of  the  church,  from  his  danger.     Rangone  advanced 
with  the  light  horfe  and  eight  hundred  harquebufkrs  to  Ponte 
di  Salara,  in  hopes  to  have  the  glory  of  delivering  the  potitiff ; 
but  underftanding  there  that  the  Bourboniies  were  mafters  of    > 
Romey  he  fell  back  to  OtricoUy  to  join  the  reft  of  his  army. 
He  was  greatly  blamed  for  this  retreat,  it  being  thought  tbat^    j 
if  he  had  entered  Rme^  he  might  have  put  Uie  Batrbsnitesy   \ 
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wio  were  all  of  them  df^rfed  and  intent  on  plunder,  to  the 
fWoid*     But  the  root  of  the  pope's  misfortunes  lay  in  the  duke 
hf  Uriin&y  wbp  (HII  continued  to  command  tRe  renetims^  and 
who  fought  all  d{>portunities  to  prbtrad  timc^    The  Swifs  in 
the  Venetian  jfervice  were  fo  ill  paid;  that  it  was  the  third  of 
'May  before  they  left  Florence  \   and,  by  the  dilatory  meafures 
of  the  duk^^  it  was  the  eleventh  before  they  advanced  to 
'Crevietto.     Here  Botzolo  laid  a  ftheme  for  relieving  the  pope 
and  the  cardinals  out  of  the  caftle  of  St  Afigeh  \  but  it  proved 
abortive  \yf  .Bok%oW%  falling  from  his  horfe.     Medh  while 
the  dun  of  JJrbinb  aimiied  hiihfelf  in  bringing  aboiit  a  new 
revolution  In  favour  of  his  ifiricnds  in  Perupa\  but  at  laft,  oh 
the  nineteienth  of  tfie  faihe  month,  by  flow  degrees,  he  came 
to  Nepiy  from  whehce  the  pope  was  inforhied,  by  Guicdardinj 
tsf  his  apt>roach.     (lis  holinefs  was  notv  far  advanced  iifi  ah 
accomipodatlon  with  the  Bourbbmie  arrtiy ;  but  on  the  profped ' .     . 
c€  his  being  relieved^  he  broke  it  ofF,    Rangone  offered  to  'B^^^' 
iiodertike  the  deliveranec  of 'the  J)Ope,  if  fupported  hy  thft'^f'^Pf' 
6^e  of  UriinOf  who  confehted  to  the  fame;  but  invented  fo^/^^^^J^^f 
tnany  j;>retexts  iind  trifling  excufes  for  delaying  the  exeCutibh, 
th«  the  dcfigp  came  to  nothing.     He  even  threatened  to  pii- 
pifh  fome  of  his  oJBEcers  who  maintained  that  it  was  pr^ica- 
We  to  relicVb  thi  cattle-     In  ttort,  he  at  laft  dedared  he   ^     '  -/^ 
could  hot  attempt  it  without  fifteen  tboufand  addttioaal  Stuifs'      .  ^-  ^  ^' 
to  his  artny;  ten  thoiifand  Italtan  mufqueteers,  thtec  thoufand     ,' '  -''^'^  *' 
pioneers;  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon.     He  defired  Giiicciardin 
to  inform  his  holinefij  that  hfe  could  not  ptotccd  till  fuch  i' 
IForce  was  aflfcmbrcd.     .  /     '.  :    -  \\^\u 

It  was  plain  from  this  |)ropofition,  that  the  duice  .meint Re freat^of 
'  to  do  nothing,  becaiife  it  was  not  only  impoiEblc  to  bring  ?^^^^^'- 
iuch  ah  army  to  the  field,  but  a  frefli  army  was  then  on  its^erates* 
march  frdthNiiptes  to  reinforce  the  Bottrbonitesih  Rbtne''  Af^' 
tcr  varioiis  tonfukations  the  confederate  army  retired  xolj^H'^' 
Uruofi^  fliartxefullv  abandoning  the  {)ope  in  his  danger. '  The 
great  prince  of  C^tfw^ir,   the  founder  of  ^^  Dutch  f^p^ublic; 
Sad  fucceeded  to  the  duke  of  B&urbbnh  command;    and  it,' 
perhaps,  was  from  the  contempt  he  contrafied  fot  the  pope. 
and  his  religion,  oti  this  occafion,  that  He  conceived  ideas  of 
the  neceffity  for  a  reformation,     'fhe  viceroy  of  Naples  had 
been  employed  by  the  popfe,  vt^eh  all  other  refources  failed^ 
for  an  accommodation ;   and  he  readily  undertook  Jt,  both 
'  becaufc  he  was  difpofed  to  fervc  his  holinefs,  and  becaufe  he 
Was  in  hopes  to  have  fupplanted  the  prince  oi  Orange  in  hisi. 
command  ;  but  when  he  came  to  Roine^  far  from  having  arijr  ' 
authority  with  the  Bourbonttes^  he  found  his  life  in  danger,  by 
his  offering  to  take  upon  him  to  treat ,  and  therefore  the  pope 
Mod.  Hist.  Vol.  XXXVI.  LI  i9u 
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7he  pope     was  obliged,  on  the  fixth  of  Junef  to  come  to  a  mof^  di^* 
redeems       graceful  accommodation  with  his  enemies.     The  terms*  were, 
himfdf      that  he  fbould  pay  them  four  hundred  thoufand  ducats,  of 
from  cap'    which  one  htindred  thoufand  were  to  be  paid  immediately, 
tivity.        and  the  reil  at  dated  times,  but  the  whole  within  two  months  5 
and  he  was  to  remain  a  clofe  prifoner  till  the  firft  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  were  paid,  together  with  the  thirteen 
cardinals  who  were  with  him ;.,  after  which'  th€)f  were  to  be 
removed  to  Gaeta^  or  Naplesy  there  to  wait  for  the  determi- 
nation of  Charles :    he  likewife  agreed  to*  give  hoftages  for 
the   payment  of  the  money,  the  caftles  oi  St,  Angela^  OJiia^ 
Civita  Fcccbia^ '  and  Civita  Qajlellana^  together  with  the  cities- 
oj"  Piaunza^  Par  may  and-  Medena^  and  to  fubpit  to  manjr^ 
other  mortifications. 

.  But  his  holinefs,  10  tlvs -^gfeement,  ilipulated  for  more 
thao  h?,  could  perfcrmv  'Andrew  Doriaki^Vfig  in  poiiejffioo 
©f  Civ'ita Vecchioy  rcfufed  to  give  it  up  without  being  p,aid  hi*' 
arrears;  and  the  cities  ^  Parma  and  Piacenza  refufed  to 
.  f \j!bmil,. to.  x\it  Spaniards,  The  6\jk!t  oi Ferrary  {^itjcA  Mh- 
dena^  without  refinance  ^  and  the  Pen^tiansy  though  they 
feemed  to,  blame  h\m,  made  themfelves  xsi^!ii%n(A  RayenTUit\ 
zs  Sigifmondo  Malat(/^a  did  q{  Rimini f  •.  ^ 

Jtivcluticu  '  THil.Fl^entineSy  on  this  occafion,  experienced  anewrg*^ 
^  Flo-      volution^    The  cardinal  of  Cortona  continued  to  govera  that 
rcBce  in    ftate  10  the  pontiff's  nao^e^   but  he  no  fooner  heard  of  his 
famowr  of  being  made  a  prifoner,  than,  defpairing  of  raifmg  money  from- 
the  popular  |^e  citizens,  and  loth  to  advance  any  himfelf,  he  fummoned 
£*wr»-      a  general  meeting;  and  he  refigned  into  the  hands  of  the 
m^*       -citizens  his  power  at»i  authority,  which  they  giadly  accepted 
fiy  and  thereby  refumed  thcif  popular  form*  of  governments* 
POX  be  bargained  for  was,    that  the  pope's  nephews  might 
have  liberty,  to  remain  ac  Florence  in  a  private  C2pa.city;    and 
that  |i  general  amnefty  ibould  be  publUhed^    all  which  be- 
ing obtained,  he  retired  to  Lucca,     ^e  was  fcarcely  arrived' 
there^    when  he  repented  of  his   pufillanimous  precipitate^ 
conduil,  and  fent  naeflengers  to  prevail  on  the  governors  of 
the  cit^d^ls  xAPifa  and  Leghorn',  who  were  friends  to  the 
-^^^a  family,  to  keep  poffeiEon  of  thofe  forts.    The  i%^ 
ixititinesy  having  forefeen  \ybat  would  happen^  had  been  before 
hand  vyirh  him,   and  partly  by  .per fuafion,^  Partly  by  money, 
liad  got  the  places  into   their  own  .  hands.     The  Floreniint 
people,  thus  having  almoft^miraculoufly  recovered  their  li-^ 
berty  and  conftitution,  chofq  Nicolo  Capponi  gonfalonier  o£ 
jnftice  for  one  year,  with  a  liberty  of  being  confirmed  for 
three.     He  was  a  pf rfon  highly  refpefiable  by  his  blood,  but 
^ore  by  his  wiidom  and  virtue.    He  yvas  zesdous  for  the  free-- 
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Bdm  6f  his  country ;  but  endeavoured  to  perfiJa3e  his  fellbv^- 
cltizehs  to  avoid  that  democratical  fpirit  which  h^d  fo  6fi;ea 
endangered  or  overturned  their  conftitution. 

The  Florentines  were  too  mUch  cxafpcrated  i/^hcn  thcjr  re-  Thel/le* 
Befted  on  the  vaft  fuths  they  had  expended  in  the  quarrels  of  did  hauJ 
the  Medici  family,  to  hearken  to  the  toice  of  reafon.  Thj^there. 
tncmfes  of  that  houfe  calculated,  that  it  had  coft  them  five 
hundred  thoufand  ducats  to  defend  the  duchy  of  I/rW/r^  for 
the  holy  fee  ;  that  pope  Leo^^  wirs  with  the  French  kirtgiiad 
roft  them  as  much  ;  that  they  had  paSd  three  hundred  thoU- 
fand  ducats  to  the  viceroy  of  iVi?//?!  and  the  imperial  generals, 
ibout  the  time  of  Clemenft  creation ;  and  that  they  had  fcx- 
pcnded  fix  hundred  thoufand  in  the  war  againft  Ci&arZfx  ;^  fy 
that,  upoii  the  Whole,  they  calculated  that  the  pope's  quarrels, 
which  were  entirely  foreign  to  their  own,  had  coft  them 
about  two  millions  of  ducats  in  a  few  years,  (a.fum  that  no 
crowned  head  in  Europe  could  have  advanced  in  fo  fliorc 
a  time)  without  receiving  from  it  the  fmilleft,  benefit  either 
Df  power  or  revenue.  TThfe  rfecdlleflion  of  all  this  rendered 
the  Florentines  quite  outrageous  againft  the  partizans  of  the 
Medici^  v^hom  they  bitterly  perfecuted  on  every  ocfcafion.  They 
went  fo  far  as  to  demolifh*  all  the  arms  and  marks  of  diftinc- 
ihn  beldhging  to  that  houfc  throughout  their  city,  and  evert 
pfoceeded'to  appropriate  their  private  eftates  for  reimburfing 
thertfetvgs,       •  '       '       , . 

The  BburboA  ii-my  (fbr  it  t)ro'pferly'^cah  go  under*  hd  other  Miferies  6/ 
hame)  fttli  remained  in  iZ^W ;  and  the  fweets  of  plunder  had  feomer^;/-* 
Wtingu^fhed  all  difeiplihe-  amongft  therii.     T^ey  no\V  liftened  tinueJ* 
to  nothing  but  the  didates  of  rapacioufnefs.    They  difregarded 
thej'^ince  of  Orangey  while  the  viceroy,  df  Naples,  and  the 
tnar^ui's  of  Guajio,  wete'  dbligfed  td  By  ftbmRome  to  efcape 
their  furyi     Thi^  irttenipefate  behaviour  faved  the  pdpe  from 
utter  fuih.     Twenty-two  thoufand  regular  troops  were  af- 
fethbled  in  Ro^^  and  its  neighboiirhbo*! ;  ^nd  they  might 
have  po(ieffed  thcmfelv^i  of  all  tKe  eecleffiafticai  ftate  j    but 
their  vieWi  were  'confined    to   plunder  entirely,    and  theii' 
riakHls  iftahner  of  lifej  tdgethei-  With  the  heats  of  the  feafori^  , 

intrdduced  aniongft  them  peftilential  difeafes^  which  cbmmu- 
nicbt^themfelves  eveh  to  FlorMce,  and  flvept  off  prodigioud 
nuftjbersi'  The' ina6Hvity' df  rtic  Bourbon  army,  and  the 
dcith-oY  itsge^ierali  prevailed  with  the  Fi-encH  king  to  renew* 
hirAegotiationS  for  a  general  league  againft  Charles  iti  liafy^ 
jntO^^Lch  the  fting  of  England  readily  entered  ;  but  failing 
in' the  performance  of  his  engagements^  fhey  wefe  tohverted 
ln*o  a  fubfidy  in  money,  and  Francis  linked  himfclf  with  thei 
y^etians  and  the  duke  of  Milan.    It  was  agreed^  to  take  into 
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^thie  pay  of  their  confederacy  ten  thoufand  Swifs  ^d  ipn  tha^ 
^iand  Italian  foot^  beildes  ten  thoufand  French^  that  were  to  be 
commanded  by  PiAro  Navarra^  6ve  hundred  lances,    ani 
eigfat^n  pieces  of  artillery,  the  whole  to  be  commanded  by 
Lautrec^  at  the  ddire  of  the  king  of  England. 
Anewcen-     The  partizans  of  the  Me^ci  family  continued  ftill  po^er- 
ftderao^^   ful  in  Florence -^   and  though  the  emperor  oiFered  to  take  the 
•  new  modelled,  fiate  under  his  prptedioo^  at  their  own  requeft 

made  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara^  they  entered  into  the  new  coo- 
federacy^  and  obliged  tbemfetves  to  keep  in  pay  five  thou* 
fand  foot,  which  highly  exafperated  Charles.     The  pe^ileo^c 
at  lad  communicating  itfelf  to  the  army  of  the  league,  it  rer 
tired. firft  to  Orvietq^  and  afterwards   to  Cqftclh  della Pievifi 
ahd  being  apprehenfive  -they  might  be  attacked  by  the  wpc* 
rialifts^  it  was  with  difficulty  they  were  prevented  from,  tail^ta^ 
iheher  in  the  ftate  of  i^^r^v^A    The  pope  now.di^p^fed  of. 
relief ;    and  all  the  favour  he  could  obtain,  v^as  leave  to  i^ 
niain  in  the  caftle  d^  St.Angelo^  and  to.  apply  Xq  Cb^rUs-jkx 
favoui^bytbe  cardinal  qi Fapiefi^  who  declined, th^leg^tioa^ 
Lauirec  at  iaft,  in  the  beginning  of  Jm&,  proceeded  to  Itatf^ 
ti>e  king  oi  England  haying  advanced  va&  fums  for  fMpp9r.t  of . 
the  league.    The  afmaijoents  on  the,  part  of  the  coDfe^ersiie^ 
were  expe£led  to  be  more  powerful  than  xiiy  that  b4^  be^ 
yet  made  j    and  Lautrec  had  the  tttle  of  captain-g^n^ral  of 
the  league.     His  motions  encour^ed  the  Venetians,  aini  the 
JUilanefe. to  bc&it  therofelves  in  Lomiardyy   but  they  were  le- 
pulfed  by  jtnionio  deLeva^  who  likewife.  defeased  the  Swi/s 
governor  of  Mus^  as  be  was  advancing  to  join  the  French 
army.       , 
Difftmuh^     The  relief  of  the  pope  from  his  eonflnemem  rn  th^  caftk^ 
tioncf  tJbeof  St.  Angela^  becan^e  npw  \  ferio^s  nnatter  with  aU   the 
tmferwt*     powers  of  Europe.    The  emperor  hearing  of  bi^  captivity,  ri- 
diculpufly  put  hjmielf  into  mpurniqgy  yet  continued.  :hin(i  in 
prifon  :    upon  which  the   .king^^.  of  England  s(n4  Frame 
fent  formal  ambaffies  to  demand  froQH  Cbarlet  the  deliver* 
ance  of  bis  hplineis.    This  produced  only  vague  prpoMfes ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  too  much  exafperatir^g  th^.  other 
pdwers   of  Eur  ape j    particularly  En^nd^   he  would    have 
or^lered  him  to  be  carried  to  Spcan>^   but  Chirks  w^  inti- 
fnjdated  by  the  confederacy  thajt,  had  been- fpfrped;    9t^ 
in  compliment  to  Henry^  be  ordered  his  holinefs  to  be  reftoxed. 
to  his  liberty,  and  put  in  poileffion  of  the  towns. and  (rfaces  that 
had  been  taken  from  him.    This  was  far  frogji  giving  petce 
to  Chrijlendonu    The  kings  of  France  ai>d  England^  thou^ 
thpiv  views  in  making  war  were  very  different,  prefcribed  » 
Charles  the  prelicainaries  far  a  treaty  i  the  chief  articles  ef . 
.2  which 
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Imicli  were,  his  accepting  of  two  nyllions  of  dttcnts  !n  lieu 
of  all  his  demands ;  his  fending  home  the  French  king's  chil- 
dren, and  fufFering  the  afiaics  of  Italy  to  remain  as  .they  were, 
Charles  rejected  thofe  terms,  and  made  preparations  for  an 
Italian  war  with  more  vigour  than  ever.  The  imperial  army 
in  Rome  continued  ftill  indolent  and  ina£iive,  and  was  daily 
Wafting  away  by  the  plague,  which  drove  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  Sienna^  where  he  was  obliged  to  emplcw  hi^  autho<^ 
|ity  and  fbtne  force  to  prcfcr^is  the  imperial  intereft. 

Hitherto  Charles  had  proceeded  no  farther  in  the  libc-  Pifirders 
i'atioii  of  th6  pope,  than  by  pretending  to.iflue  orders  out.  g^'^< 
Put  his  troops  refufed  to  obey  j  and  the  pope,  unable  to  raife  any  f  o^rboa* 
more  money  than  the  firft  payment  of  onejiundred  and  fifty  ^^^' 
fhoufalt^d  dut^ts,  or  tp  give  any  frcfti  fecurity  for  the  payment 
of  the  re(^,  tbey  threatened  to  bang  up  all  the  hofiages.    ^t 
laft,  howevei*,  they  moved  Uom  Kome^  as  it  were  for  the 
i:hange  of  air ;   and,  after  plundering  Terni  and  Narni^  they 
prepared  to  nia]ce  an  irrpption  into  the  Fkrenfine  dominions. 
This  was  the  more  praSicable  on  accoqqt  of  the  weaknefs  of 
the  coiifederate  army,  the  greateft  part  Qf  which  was  alTem^ 
tied  in  the  Milanefe.    The  plorentines  were  fenfiblp  of  their 
.  idanger^  and  had  railed  for  their  defence  eigbfy  men  at  arms, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  light  horfe^,  and  four  tboufand  foot,  all 
of  them  in  excellent  order,  and  pundually  paid,  which  was 
far  from  being  the  cafe  wit\|  the  troops  of  their  allies.    The 
duke  of  Urbino^s  dilitory  motions  were  now  openly  blamed  by 
aU  the  parties  in  the  confederacy ;   and  the  Venetians  them- 
felves,  fufpeding  him  of  treachery,  had  put  his  wife  and  foQ 
under  arrefl  at  fenice.    Jt  was  thought^  however,  at  this  time* 
that  the  imperial  arn^y  in  Itafy  was  reduced  to  ten  tboufand  "^ 

foot,  which  encouraged  the  confederates  to  nuJce  foroe  ma* 
tions  in  the  Romagna^  where  they  took  the  abbey  of  San  Pte-r 
troy  and  fome  other  inconltderable  places^    Afterwards  the 
duke  of  Urbino  took  up  his  quarters  at  Narni^  as  the  French 
I    did  at  Bevagna ;  while  the  Florentine  infantry,  commanded  by 
Oratio  Baglioniy  having  no  quaners  alSgned  them,  took  and 
plundered  the  town  of  Montefalcoy  and  afterwards  the  BreJJian. 
Alike  inefFe3ual  were  the  operations  of  th&  confederates  in  Afi^t  nf 
^omiardy,  till  the  arrival  of  Lat^trec  in  Piedmont^  in  the  be-  Lombas- 
ginning  of  Augufi.     His  fjrft  undertaking  was  againfl  iB^o,  dy. 
which  he  obliged  to  furrender,  though  it  was  garrifoned  by 
one  thoufand  imperialifls.     About  the  fame  time  Andrew  Do^ 
ria^  who  was  now  in  the  pay  of  Francis j  ohYigti  Genoa  again 
to  fubmit  to  the  French.    Thofe  fucccffes  gave  great  fpirit  to 
tbe  affairs  of  the  league  under  Lautrec^  whofe  army  was  now 
f^cml?kd  J   and  he  laid  fiege  to  the  important  city  oiAlefan^ 
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driay  which  he  took ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  put  It  into  tbi 

hands  of  the  duke  of  Milan.   The  city  of  Milan  was,  at  thia 

time,  poflefled  by  Antonio  di  Leva^  who  difpatcbed  one  of  bl 

officers,  Belgiojofoj  to  defend  Pavia,  which  Lautrec  inftanti] 

^       invefled,  and  took  about  the  middle  of  S^tember.     It  is  faidi 

the  remembrance  of  the  defeat  and  difgrace  which  the  Frenc 

had  fuifered  before  that  city,  mfide  theq;i  treat  the  inhabitant 

with  yad  inhumanity. 

Danger  of     The  Florentines^  at  this  time,  confidered  then^felyes  9s  bc- 

^lorence.  ing  in  the  moft  imminent  danger.     The  great  force  of  thee 

*  league  lay  in  Lomhardyy  and  their  dominions  were  expoTed  ta 

the  imperial  army  in  the  Romagna  and  the  eccleiiaftical  ftate. 

Lautrec  had  been  foured  by  being  forced  to  refign  Alejfandria 

to  the  confederates,  and  was  thei'efore  glad  of  an  opportunity 

to  humble  them.     After  the  taking  of  Pavia^  the  Florentines 

follicited  him  tp  march  forward  to  the  Romagna^  while  the 

duke  of  Milan  and  the  Venetians  infifled  upon  his  befleging 

Milan.    Lautrec  complied  with  the  Venetians^  pretending  that 

bis  orders  were  Arfl  to  deliver  the  pope  from  his  prifon,  and 

then  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  Naples.     It  was  thought  that 

Lautrec  had  private  orders  from  Francis  not  to  put  Sfbrza  in 

poflefiioii  of  all  the  Milanefe^  but  to  keep  it  as  a  bait  fdt  the 

emperor,  during  the  negociation,  which  was  ilill  ia  depenr 

dence. 

phftinaey        1" he  lofs  of  Pavia  and  Alejfandria^  far  frp.m  mollifying 

^tke  cm-  Charles^  rendered  him  more  obltmate  than  ever,  and  he  rofc 

/f  ^r*         in  his  demands ;  one  of  which  was,  that  the  Florentines  {hould 

pay  him  thirty  thoufand  ducats  for  the  nonobfervance  of  their 

engagements.     At  laft,  Lautrec^  having  concerted  meafures 

y  yf'xih' Dor  ia  and  the  Venetians  ^  for  attacking  jY^^/w  by  fca, 

pafled  the  Po ;  but  received  private  orders  from  Francis  to  aft 

with  great  col'dnefs,  fo  that  he  threw  all  the  impediment?  be 

could  into  the  affairs  of  the  confederacy.     He  brought  the 

'   duke  of  Ferraray  however,  to  agree  to  bccprpe  a  party  in  the 

league,  which  he  did  upon  conditions  very  advantageous  to 

himfelf  and  his  family^  and  his  example  was  followed  by  the 

marquis  of  Mantua.      The   flownefs  of  Lautrec  s  marches 

again  endangered  Florence  ;  for  thq'  the  duke  of  Urlino  and 

the  marquis  of  Saluzzo  were  now- in  Tufcanyj  their  armies  were 

fo  ill  paid,  that,  if  the  Imperialifts  had  advanced,  they  muA 

'    •     have  retired  under  the  walls  of  Florence^  the  duke  of  Urhino's 

troops  not  exceeding  three  thoufand  men.     Lautrec  remained 

all  this  time  near  Parma  and  Piacenza ;  but  the  apprehenfions 

of  his  advancing  to  free  the, pope,  now  rendered  Charles  in 

isarneft  about  his  deliverance  :  tho'  his  terms  continued  to  be 

h  unfavourable  to  the  pontiff,  that  the  negociation  wa§  fpun 

:  ^     ■     '         out 
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towt  to  a  great  length  to  no  purpofe.  His  holinefs  prefled 
laoutrec  to  haffen  his  march,  protefting  that  he  fhould  be 
obliged j  if  he  did  not,  to  accept  of  the  emperor's  terms,  bard  » 

^s  they  wer^.     But  Charles^  who  was  apprehenGve  of  a  revo- . 
]uti.on  in  Napier^  partly  freed  him  from  that  difagreeablc  ne- 
^cffity,  by  oritixhgMoncada  to  finifh.the  negociation,  and  to 
reftbre  the  portiifF  to  his  liberty,  which  was  done  on  the  laft 
^ay  of  OSfiber^    The  terms  were,  that  his  hoiinefs  fhould 
obferve  a  ftrift  neutrality  between  Charles 'zn6  his  enemies  ; 
^nd  that  he  fhould  depofit  in  the  emperor's  hands  OJiia^  Chita 
Vecchia^  Ctvita  Caftelbma^  and  the  citadel  of  ForU\  and  give 
lioflages  for  the  performance  of  the  treaty.     He  was  likewife 
ta  pay,  in  the  whole,  about  thr^e  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
llucats  amongfi  the  Spanljh  and  German  foldiers ;  and  to  grant 
the  emperor  liberty  to  raife  money  out  of  the  ecclefiaftical  re- 
"venues  of  Spain  and  Napks.    His  hoiinefs  was  reduced  to  great 
<]ifficulties,  and  obliged  to  purfue  fome  very  fimonhc^I  mea- 
fures  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  contra^.     He  evep  didruft^d 
Mmcada  fo  much,  that  he  ftole  in  difguife  out  of  the  caftle, 
and  pofted  to  Orvieto^  before  he  could  think  himfelf  in  fafety. 
Upon  the  pope's  deliverance,  Lautrec  advanced  to  Bclognoy    A.  D. 
where  he  fpent  twenty  days,  and  fhongly  folicited  the  pope     '528. 
to  enter  into  the  confederacy;  but  he  met  only  with  evafive  V^fJ^^^, 
anfwers.    The  negociations  for  peace,  however,  flill  went  on,  ^«''^^^^«- 
and  Charles  appeared  willing  to  make  up.  matters  with  the 
Florentines  \  but  the  negociation  proving  inefte£tual,  war  wa^ 
denounced  on  the  part  of  the  cortfederaqy  againft  the  empe- 
ror, who  thereupon  ordered  the  French ^  the  V^netian^  and  Flo- 
remtine  ambafladof^  to  be  put  under  arreft. 

All  hopes  of  an  accommodation  being  now  over,  Lautrec  March  of- 
IthBolognat  and  began  his  march  for  Naples  by  the  way  of  ^^"^^^^  'f 
ihtRomagna  and  the  marquifate  of  Jncona,  greatly  againft  ^P^^^' 
thtv/iW  of  tht  Fhrentims  and  the  pope,  who  prefled  him  to 
inarch  by  the  way  of  Sienna^  that  their  territories  might  be 
covered  from  the  Imperialifts,  who  ftlll  remained  in  the  coun- 
>try  near  Ro?ne.     But  Lautrec  by  this  time  had  entered  Naples^ 
and  waited  for  the  coming  up  of  the  Florentine  foot,  which 
,  went  by  the  name  of  the  black  bands,  whom  he  efteenied  ^o 
be  the  bcfl  troops  then  m  Italy i     While  thofe  bands  ^ere  on 
their  march,  they  took  and  pliindered  jtquila;  but  on  the  22d 
fX  March^  having  joined  the  confederate  army,  they  and  a 
body  of  French  were  fent-,  under  Pietro  Navarra^  to  befiege 
Milfi.    The  emulation  between  the  Florentines  ^d  the  French 
was  fo  great,  that  they  proceeded  to  z,  fmall  breach  they  had   > 
made  without  any  order,  and  fo  irreguhrly,  that  they  were 
taken  on  their  flanks,  and  repulfcd  withfomc  lofs.     I^ext 
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inorning  tbtsy  renewed  the  afiault,  and  took  the  town  by  llpqM 
putting  all  the  pea(ants  and  townfmen  to  the  fword ;  whSe 
^he  prince  of  Melfi  himCelf  retired  to  the  citadel,  which,  in  % 
ihort  time,  he  was  obliged  to  furreoder.     All  the  gariifoi% 
except  the  prince  and  a  few  of  his  officers^  were  killed ,  and 
Bis  fuc'    the  whole  lofs  of  the  befieged  ao^ouiitied  to  three  thoufand 
<^/,  and  mta.    This  fuccels  was  fdlow^  by  othe^  of  ftill  greater 
^rav/r^i^/* importance;  and^  had  not  the  confederate  fleet  under  Doria 
the  Flo-     been  difperfed  by  a  floron,''  the  conqueft  of  Nafilfs  might  have 
rencines    beez|  completed  that  fummer.     Lautnc^  how^ve^T)  formed  the 
^bere. .       p^g^  ^f  JSfaples^  in  which  the  Florensiju  troops  ciifticiguilhctf 
themfelyes  to  great  advantage  y  thp',  not  bf  jng  fupported  by  n 
proper  cavalry^  they  fufiered  much,  and  greyv  more  cautious^ 
but  hduirec  bad  not  a  naval  force  to  make  his  undertaking^ 
^ood.     DQria  had  fecretly  refolved  to  fall  off"  from  the  league 
and  the  Veruiiam  were  employed  in  other  copquefts.     Tbefe 
difadvantages,  but  above  all  the  diminution  pf  the  FjknmiH 
^    troops  from  three  thoufand  tp  t^o  dioufapfi,  diflieartened  the 
French.    Lautrec  had)  again  and  again,  preiled  the  pope  to 
enter  into  the  league,  which  he  feemed  inclinable  to  do,  and 
to  defift  from  all  his  pretenfions  ppon  Florencij  provided  duj 
Venetians  would  reftore  to  hioi  Ravenna^  ijrhich  they  refufe4 
to  do ;  but  his  holinefs  recovered  Rimini^  and,  uiider  pre- 
tence of  adding  as  4  mediator,  he  ftill  declined  acceding  to  dip 
confederacy. 

gfdieyof       Th£  true  caufe  of  his  backvvardnefs  was  foon  knowii  t\ 
yefofe^    be  the  earneft  defire  he  bad  to  recover  the  dominion,  of  /Ib^ 
rence  to  hjmfelf  and  hi^  family.    £ver  iince  his  deliverano; 
out  of  the  caftle  of  £/.  Angeloy  he  had  been  fecr^y  carrying 
on  intrigues  in  that  city,  and  had  fent  a  Ftorentint  prelatp  to 
•  manage  his  concerns  there,  protefting,  that  he  had  laid  afide 
,  all  defigns  upon  their  freedom ;  and  that  all  he  be^ed  was, 

that  he  and  his  family  {hou)d  pot  be  e^pofed  to  tnfults ;  but 
,  remain  in  quiet  pofleffion  of  their  external  ornaments  and 

marks  of  honour.  The  Florentines  were  fo  diftruftful  of  bis 
intentions,  that  they  refufed  audience  to  his  acnhs^adors  whidi 
obliged  his  holinefs  to  have  recourfe  to  the  mediation  of  the 
French  king.  This  expedient  proved  equally  nnfucceisful; 
for  the  Florentines  Hill  appeared  aVexfe  to  treat  with  him.  At 
laft,  he  applied  to  Lautrec  to  refto|re  Fabio  Pefrucci  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Sienna,  and  to  removf  from  thence  the  friends  of 
Florence ;  but  the  friendfliip  of  the  Fhrentine^  was  at  tbis  time 
of  (b  much  importance  to  Lautrec^  that  he  refufed  to  concern 
^imfelf  in  the  matter.  Hijs  holinefs  then  endeavoMied  to  pre- 
vail with  Pirroda  da  CajUl  di  Piero^  on  pretext  of  fpme  pri- 
vate grievances,  tp  furprife  5:*^BW  v^ith  eight  hundred,  ineii, 
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M  feme  etlks  be  had  cotteded  at  Chiufi :  but  the  vigtianct 
Df  the  FJormiines  defeated  tbb  deftgn  alfo ;  for  they  made  the 
l^iicouat  4>f  Turume  fenfible,  that  the  pope  had  nothing  in  his 
pje  but  to  gfratify  bis  private  ambition,  and  dtftrefs  the  Flo^ 
ftntinisy  by  obtaihing  pofleffion  of  Sienna^  which,  by  its  fitua- 
tioo,  fvould  have  greatly  forwarded  his  views. 

Th£  fiegc  xA.NapUs  ftill  went  on ;  but  Ddria  now  declared  Siege  of 
that  he  was  entered  into  the  emperor's  fervice ;  and  by  his  de>  Naples, 
ifcftion,   together  with  the  plague  and  the  difeafes  that  izgti  and  deatk 
in  the  Fr^itci^  camp,  their  troops  were  reduced  to  a  handful,  ^^**- 
which  muft  have  been  intirely  cut  in  pieces,  bad  if  not  been  ^^^' 
for  the  valour  of  the.  FUrentine  attxiliaries.    At  laft,  Lautrec^ 
who  was  an  excellent  officer,  dying,  the  marquis  of  Saluzzo^ 
•a  general  far  inferior  to  him  in  abilities,  fucceeded  to  his  com- 
maod.     Unable  longer  to  continue  the  fiege  of  Naples^  he 
diew  off  his  troops  towards  Averfa ;  but  being  briskly  attacked 
an  his  retreat  by  the  Imperialim  under  the  prince  of  Orange^ 
iie  waa  obliged  to  yield  binkftlf  a  prifoner ;  and  to  agree,  that 
&e  French  under  his  command  mould  return  to  their  own  Rutnoftbi 
country  without  their  colours,  arms,  horfes,  or  e(Fe£ls;  and  French  la 
that  di€  FlwrenUm  and  other  ludnm  infantry  ibould  not  ferve  Naples. 
^gainft  the  emperor  for  fnc  months :  and  thus  all  the  mighty 
preparations  and  fuccefiesof  H^tPrgncb^  in  the  kingdom  of 
NepUs^  came  tp  nothing*  ,, 

The  Impcrialifts  all  this  time  maintained  their  ground  in  JJairs  of 
hmiharif^  though  under  great  difadvantages,   through  theLomb^r- 
^eiod  oon4tt£l  oiAnfamd  Je  Lrua ;  but  Doria  got  pofTeflion  of  dy  ^»^ 
^am^  which  be  reftored  to  its  liberty.    The  Florentines^  ne-  Naples* 
yerthelefi,  continued  firm  to  their  engagements  with  Franu 
and  England^  a^  cohiented  eo  pay  one  third  of  the  troops 
that  ferved  under  Renzo  da  Ceri^  who  was  ftill  in  poiTeflion  of 
ibme  places  in  the  kingdom  of  hfapks.    All  parties  were  now 
(ired  of  the  war,  and  entered  upon  a  frefli  treaty  for  peace ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Impcrialifts  under  the  prince  of 
Orange  retook  Aquila  and  Matrices  which  laft  place  had  been 
abandoned  by  CamiSo  Pardo^  who  likewife  carried  oft^  with 
^m  the  money  advanced  by  the  Florentines  for  its  defence;   ' 
The  pope,  all  this  while,  pretended  to  breathe  nothing  but 
peace ;  and  offereii,  if  Kaoenna  and  Cervia  were  reftored  to 
him,  to  make  up  all  matters  in  difpute  with  the  Florentines^     ^'  ^' 
who  ftill  continued  to  iupply  Jienzo  with  men  and  money.      *S^9* 
Tiieir  firmneis  induced  C&^r/r;  to  liften  to  the  propofals  of  his 
bolinefi,  whofe  views  continued  to  be  fi^ed  on  the  recovering 
his  authority  in  Pbrence.    He  plainly  perceived,  that  he  could 
not  bring  the  French  to  be  fubfervient  to  his  defigns  there, 
• .  ancl  be  hoped  every  thing  from  Charles.    Braccio  Baglioni  had 

claims 
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Ftrmntfs  o/^anDs  upoti  Pintgia^  in  whkb  lie  was  hvouxtihy  die  pOM 
iie  Flo-     out  of  hatred  to  the  F/orehtmeri  and  that>  induced   his   rival  , 
rentlDes      Malatejia  to  leave  the  fervice^of  his  holtnefsy  ^nd  to  eoDer  I 
figainftthe  into  that  of  the  French  AtA  the Floreniints,'  The  popB  did  aU  j 
foptf  he  could  to  prevent  this  defeffton  from  his  mufrefts ;  *bat  the  ; 

Florentines  thought  him  fo  ufeful  an  ally,  that  they  g^ive  btia 
two  thoufand  crowns  falaiy,  and  the  command  ^f  oite  thou- 
fand  foot,  befides  providing  for  hb  Tons,  and  giving  him  other 
.    lucrative  places  and  pcDfions.     He,  on  his  parr,  engaged, 
upon  the  Florentines  paying  two  hundred  foot  for  the  defence 
of  Perugia^  which  they  likewife  took  into  their'prote£iion,  to 
have  always  one  thoufand  of  his  own  troops  at  their  iervice, 
even  though  befhould  be  abandoned  by  the  French, 
twhp gains       The  pope  complained  bitterly,  on*  this  occafion,   to  the 
^^^r Mala- /r^«rA  king,  that  the  F/^r^nz/W  had  debauched  from  his  fer- 
Iclta.  vice  a  fubjed  and  a  ftatc  belonging  to  the  holy  fee ;  and  Fran- 

cis endeavoured  to  perfuade  Malatejia  to  continue  in  the  poii- 
tifF'^  pay.    But  all  was  in  vain  ;  iox  Malatejia  obflinately  ad- 
hered to  his  engagements  with  the  Florentines^    who  now 
openly  aflifled  him,  in  defiance  of  his  holinefs.     Capponi  con- 
tinued  to  be  Rill  gonfalonier  of  Florence^  and  endeavoured,  hf 
wifdom  and  moderation,  to  prcferve  the  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try ;  but  without  doing  any  thing  harjQi  or  u^juft  to  the  adber 
rents  of  the  houfe  of  Af<?^/V/.     This  conduftwas  difliked  by 
the  enemies  of  that  houfe,  who  continued  implacable  againft 
\t  \  and,  after  two  years  of  Capponis  office  were  expired,  they 
caballed  againft  his  continuing  in  it  for  a  third.     Capponi  ftiU 
maintained  his  credit  with  the  wifeft  and  worthieft  part  of  the 
citizens,  and  with  their  privity  he  entered  into  a  prhrate  cof- 
rtrfpondence  with  the  pontiff,  to  divert  him  from,  coming  to 
any  violent  refolutions  againft  the  ftate.     The  conefpondence, 
however,  was  difcovercd  to  Capponi's  enemies,  by  his  dropping 
a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  R§me\  and  which  was  fo 
malicioufly  reprefcnted  by  fomc  of  the  members  of  the  higher 
Re'voluiion  council,  that  the  youths  of  Florence  rofe  in  arms,  feized  on 
infheirgO'  x\\Q  town-houfe,  and,  calling  the  magiftrates   and  citizens 
'vernmeut.  together  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  they  firft  put  the  gonfalonier 
under  arrelf,  and  deprived   him   of  his  office:    a  fentence 
which  was  ratified  by  the  upper  council..    After  this,  the  gon- 
falonier was  tried .  before  the  proper  judges  for  correfponding 
with  the  enemies  of  the  ftate ;  but,  being  acquitted  k^  them 
with  great  honour,  he  was  attended  to  his. palace  by  the  no- 
bility and  chief  citizens  of  Florence  in  a  body.     He  was  fuc^ 
ceeded  in  his  office  of  gonfaJonkr  .by  Francefc^sCarducciy  a 
pcrfon  of  very  inferior  qualities  to  him, 

Thu 
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The  duke  of  Urblno  ftill  continued  to  command  the  troops  Jfairs  of 
pf  the  confederates  ia  Lomhardf^  and  had  by  this  time  cleared  Lombar* 
bimfelf  of  all  fufpicion  at  Venia.  He  had,  in  coxyunSion  d]r. 
yr\t\x  the  Fr^«cA  general  5^.  Pauly  and  the  duke  o{  Milany^  rc- 
coveFed  almod  the  whole  duchy,  except  Milan  and  Comdy 
which  were  ftill  maintained  by  Antonio  do  Leua^  who,  about 
this  time,  recovered  Novara\  and,  though  difabled  by  the 
gout,  lamenefs,  rheumatifm,  and  other  difeafes,  he  furprifed, 
defeated,  and  took  prifoner  St.  Paul  at  Landriano.  This  de- 
feat obliged  the  French  to  evacuate  almoft  all  the  MHanefe^ 
and  to  retire  to  Lodi.  But  the  negociations  for  peace  became 
now  more  ferious  than  ever,  and  the  chief  powers  at  war 
feemed  fincerely  difpofed  towards  an  accommodation.  The 
pope  had  behaved  fo  artfully,  that  though  he  was  defpifed  and 
fdiftrufted  by  all  parties,  yet  his  fri^ndflup  became  neceflary  to 
all  of  them ;  but  the  emperor  outbid  all  the  reft.  A  treaty 
was  concluded  between  them  at  Barcelona^  by  which  his  holi*  Apeaco 
nefs  obliged  himfelf  to  grant  the  imperial  troops  a  free  paf- 
fagc  through  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  Charles^  on  the  other 
hand,  engaged  to  rcinftate  Alejfandro  de  Medicu  the  fon  of 
Lorenxo  de  Medici y  the  late  nominal  duke  of  f/rfow,  in  all 
his  faniily  rights,  and  power  over  the  Florentine  ftate,  as  exer- 
(cifed  before  the  expulfion  of  his  family;  his  holinefs  promifing 
to  pay  the  necefifary  expences  attending  that  reftitution.  The 
pope  was  again  to^  be  put  into  the  poiTeffion  oiCervioy  Rtrven- 
na,  Modena^  R^ggiof  and  Rubiera^  without  prejudice,  how- 
ever, to  the  rights  of  the  empire  and  thofe  of  the  holy  fee. 
The  pope  was  to  grant  the  inveftiture  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  to  Charlesy  together  with  a  vaft  number  of  ccclefiafti-  '     ' 

cal  immunities  and  privileges  in  that  kingdom ;  and,  in  cafe 
Francefco  Sforza  was,  upon  trial,  found  to  have  been  guilty  of 
(ligh  treafon  agaihft  his  imperial^ajefty,  the  duchy  of  Milan 
was  to  be  difpofed  of,  by  the  joint  confent  of  both  parties. 
Pther  articles,  not  fo  material  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  were 
likewife  ftipulated  between  them  ;  and,  to  bind  the  whole  ac- 
commodation, Charles  agreed  to  give  his  natural  daughter, 
Margaret  J  in  marriage  to  Alejfandro  de  Medici^  with  an  ^n-to  the  pro* 
puity  of  twenty  thoufand  ducats,  and  an  invefliture  of  all  i\ktjudice  of 
JTecular  greatnefs  of  the  Medici  family.     It  is  remarkable,  that'^^^^^'^^'^* 
though  Charles^  when  this  peace  was  concluded,  did  not  know^^'^^^' 
pf  the  advantageous  turn  his  afFairs  had  taken  in  Lombardy^ 
yet  he  readily  confirmed  the  articles  on  the  29th  o^  June^  and 
folemnly  fwore  to  the  obfervance  of  them  before  the  high  altar 
pf  the  cathedral  church  of  Barcelona, 

This  peace  was  not  the  only  blow  tha  Florentines  received 
at  this  time;  for  while />tf;iaV  was  giving  them  the  flrongeft 

af- 
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aflurances'of  his  adherence  to  his  league  with  them^  he  ae? 
tually  entered  into  a  ne^ociation  sttCambny  for  an  accomtno- 
<Jation  with  CA^r/«.    The  conferences  were  managed  by  the 
French  king's  mother  and  the  lady  Margaret^  fifter  to  the  em- 
peror, affifted  by  ambafladors  from  fingland  am}  the   pope. 
On  the  5th  of  Auguft  the  treaty  was  concluded  and  pubiHhed. 
The  terms  were,  that  ^^  French  king's  children  fliquld   Be 
releafed,  on  payment  of  a  large  fum  to  Charles^  who  wras  Co 
be  put  into  poflcffion  of  all  that  the  French  held  either  m  the 
dachy  of  Mtlan^  or  the  kingdom  of  Naples,     Francis  was 
likewife  to  aflift  Charles  in  obliging  the  Venetians  to    rcftore 
the  towns  they  had  taken  from  him  in  Puglia,  and  tfaey  and 
the  Florentines  had  four  months  allowed  them  for  acceding  to 
the  treaty, 
who  are       It  tnuft  be  confcffed,  that  the  whole  of  this  negociatiofi 
Abandoned  was  difgrapefi^l  to  Francis^  who,  in  other  refpefis,  was  a  ge- 
lythe        nerous  open-hearted  prince.    But,  indeed,  the  nature  of  the 
French      times  did  not  much  favour  the  exercife  of  thofe  virtues  in  fo- 
<fc'»^-         vcreigns.     Francis  feemcd  to  be  aftiamed  of  what  he  had 
done;  and,  after  the  peace  had  been  conchided  in  his  naime^ 
he  came  to  Cambray^  where  the  ambafladors  of  the  confede- 
rates, particularly  thofe  of  Florence^  flill  remained.     He  art- 
fully  declined  giving  them  all  audience  at  once ;  but  taking 
each  feparately,  he  apologized  to  ^11  for  th6  neceffity  he  v^ai 
binder,  011  accoutit  of  his  children,  to  conclude  the  peace.    As 
to  the  Florentines^  he  feemed  greatly  concerned  for  their  inte- 
reft,  becaufe  they  had  depended  on  his  good  faith.     He  pre- 
tended, to  their  ambafladprsj  that  he  never  would  fee  them  op- 
prcffed  5  and  promifed  to  lend  them  forty  thoufand  crowns,  to 
aflift  them  in  defending  their  liberties ;  and  gave  leave  f<sr 
Stefan9  Colonna^  an  officer  qf  reputation  in  bis  fervice,  to  cn-r 
tcr  into  their  pay.    But  our  author  obferves,  that  the  protnife 
of  the  money  vanifhed  into  fmoke. 
Charles         Every  thing  now  tended  towards  the  great  cataftrophe  of 
begins  hof-  the  Florentine  liberty.     Charles  had  fent  before  him  two  thou- 
uUties        fand  Spanijh  foot,  to  wait  for  his  arrival  at  Genoa  \  and  no 
^gmtifi      fooner  had  he  figned  the  convention  with  the  pope,  than  he 
thimy         ordered  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  then  at  Aquila,  on  the 
confines  of  Naples,  reviewing  his  troops,  to  march  into  the 
Florentine  territories.    The  prince  detefted  the  commiffion  ^ 
but  was  obliged  to  obey,  though  he  threw  ^11  the  rubs  he  could 
in  the  way  to  render  it  abortive.     On  the  laft  of  July  he  re- 
paired to  Rome,  td  concert  with  his  hdincfs  the  operations  of 
the  campaign.      Many  difficulties  occurred,  and  the  prince 
was  fometimes  on  the  point  of  breaking  off  the  conferences. 
He  pleaded,    that   he   bad  no  money  \    ^d  the   pontifi^ 
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itlritli  great  difitcujty,  agi^ed  to  advance  thirrjr  tboufadd  diiC^ts^, . 
sund  fprty  tjboulknd  more  ia  a  fhort  time,  upon  the  prince's  . 
undenaking  to  dtiyc  Alaku^a.Baglione  <mt  etf  Perugia^  and.. 
to  rediuce  tbs^t.city  to  th^tmiifepse  of  the  ghurch  ;  and] then 
tp  proceed  againft  Florencsit  wko'e  he  was  to-  re^eftablifh  the , 
authority  of  ih^  Medici  family »    The  prince,  having  now  no 
farther  pcetcHts  for  delay,  aflembled  his  army,  which  confided 
of  t^e^^tbquiaod  G^«tfif,.ani.f6ur  iboufend  Italimy  foot; 
tl^e  chief   oSicera  ^nd^.himt  being  Pierittgi  d^LParnefs^  the 
Count  di  Stiff  SecondOf  colonel  Marti^^  aiftd'  Schhrra  Colenna.  ^^j  j^^j^ 
Ifc  waQ  tjo-be  followed;  by  the  S^«w#:,fwtfM^der  the  mafquis  ^^  Genoa, 
o{Gwi/Ia  in  NapUi ;  and, the  .pope,  lent  hkn  threir  pieces  of  - 
cannon,  91^}  other  ar tilJerjJ, :  out  of  the  caftle  of  5/.  Angdoi     : 
\T^^Fkrmtinef  weFfi.m;fiom  being  daunted,  as  the  pqie. 
bad  iBxpeiSteid^  at  the  miveh.of  the  prince,  and  appeared  to 
bip.unanimoD%  iiefcrfved  t^defend^  their  liberties  and  Jnde^  . 
psn^opy,  when. advice  caine  of £/^i7r&f. having  arrived. at; 
G^m^^.  Qfk  diMB .  1.2th.  of  4^t^  with  a  large  fleets  on.  board  of 
^idi  w^re  nine  thouiand  tbot  and  one  tboufand  horfe,  all 
.  v^t^an  itoops^l  VHhile  atiheiame  tiaae  jP(nir.v,one  of  hisge^ 
neralau  tsi2M:ched:iotp  Lmhaedyr.  walk  eight  .thi^&nd  Germans., 
'T^f^^Fhrmtiwii  were  weM  :«pprl3Bed : c^  the  defigns  os.  foo^ : 
againft  them ;  but  couM^iiot  bring  them(eires!to  believe,,  thar 
^    the  iBunemorill  hatred  between  the  popes  of  £^«  and  the 
ea>peror$  of  G^mnof.were  fo  far  extinguifiied,  as  that  Cbqrlisr 
CQuld  eafily. behold. F/sr^^r^  become  again. fubjefi  to  the  holy 
fef.     The  boafted  .confederacy  was  now  redaaul  to  the  Fk^ 
rentines^  the  Venttiansy  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara^  the  duke  of 
Milan  having  entered  into  a  private  negociation  with  his  ho^ 
Vioefi.     Thu^ Fenttians  fought, only  to  fecure.mhat  they  had 
acquired ;  and  the  duke  of  Ferr'ara  was  fureof  having  good 
terms,,  but  held  out  till  he  could  get  the  beft.     The  Floren^ 
//n#x,  alone,  a£ted  with  good  faith  to  tbemieWes  and  their  aU 
lies.     That  they  might  not  be  wanting  in  poidt:of  prudence, 
asfoon  as.  they,  heard  that  Charles  was  arrived  xnJialyy  they 
deputed: four  of  their  moil  confiderable  citizens  to  attend  hinf . 
a&  their  ambafiadors,  and  fairly  to  reprefentthe  bardfliips  they 
were  under.     The  Finetimis. were  offended  at  this  ftep  of  tho 
FloriHtims^  who  were  likewife  blamed  by  the  duke  of  ivfr^r^?, 
becaufe  it  looked  like  a  feparate  negociation.     That  duke, 
however,  imitated  their  example;   and  ibe^- Venetians  them- 
ielve$,confented  that  the  dxi^Le^oi  Milan  (hould  mak«.the  beft 
terms  he: could  .wi»h  the  emperor. 

TnauoinAY^.  Florentines  proceeded  with  great  wiHptii  and  Courage 
decency,-yet  they  were  not  fulfy  apprized  of  the  connexions  ^^'^^*** 
betwecn-Cjwr/tf  and  the  pope.    The  reader,,  perhaps,  needs  ii^^f  *^^ 

.  not?^^«^' 
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not  be  iiiformedl  that  the  divorce  was  how  in  agitatioii  ^^ 
tween  Henry  VIII.  and  queen  Catherine^  aunt  to  Charles^  who 
had  treated  the  pope  fo  favourably  as  he  did,  that  he  might 
prevail  with  him  to  ttfixk  the  divorce,  and  to  excomitiunicate 
He)nyy  if  he  fhotlld  marry  another  wife,  while  Catherine  waj 
alive.    His  hoKne&'was  fenfible  how  much  this  affiiir  cori- 
cern<^d  the  \io\xk  of  Aujiriat  and  bad  made  the  reinftating  the 
Media  family  to  their  power  in  Florence  the  price  of  his  coih« 
pHance.    The  Florentine  amb^flkdors  acc|uitted  themfelves  to 
admiration,  and  with  great  dignity.     Repairing  to  Genda; 
where  Charles  was,  they  congratulated  him^on  his  arrival,  and 
discharged  their  commiffion ;  but  wtthoot  making  tny  meah 
fubmiffions.    They  were  anfwered  by  Chorines  iirft  minifier^ 
that  it  did  not  confift'  with  the  imperial  dignity  t6  treat  with 
the  ambaflkdord  of  ^  fubje£l  ftate^  who  had  joined  the.  ene- 
mies of  its  -  lawful  fovereign,  and  therefore  had  forfeited  itS 
privileges  |  and  that  CharUs  expefied  they  fhould  obtain  a 
commiiEon  for  a  treaty  with  the  pontifF,  after  which  he  would 
perhaps  deign  to  hear  what  they  had  to  propofe.     The  am* 
baiTadors  reported  this  anfwer  tOr  their:  principals  at  Florekci^ 
who  fent  them  an .  ample  commiffion  to  treat  with  Charles^ ' 
but  not:  with  the  pontffF;  ordering  them  j  at  the  fame  time^ 
to -admit  of  nopropofals  fiiom  htm^^  add  not  td'  viftt  the  car-  • 
dinai  de  Medici^  who  was  one  of  the  ambafladors  attending 
Charies  on  behalf  of  his  holinefs.    >For  thofe  reafons,  when ' 
Charles,^  in  the  \>eg\nmt\^of  September.,  went  to  Piacenxa^  he 
tefufed  to  fuffer  the  Fioreniine  ambaffadors  to  enter  thatcity;   • 
Even  this  fevefc  treatment  did  not  difcourage  the  Fkrenum 
from  making  preparations  for  a  gallant  defence*     They  took 
into  their  pay  thee  warlike  abbot  of  Farfa  and  two  hundred 
hdrfe,  and  fent. him  money  for  raifing  one  thouiand  foot,  • 
which  was,  by  the  pope's  pr'dera,  intercepted  near  Bra^ciano  .* 
the  abbot,  however,  foon  made  reprifals,  by  felzing. tbeper* 
fon  of  ciiditk^l^ Santa  Crocgf  one  of  the  ambafladors*  the 'pope 
fent  to  CharJes;  and.  putting  him  under  arreft,  which  obliged 
his.:holinefs  to  refund  the  money.     They  had  caft  th^ir  eyes 
upon  Don  Ercole  da  EJle^  the  duke  of  Ferrara's  eldeft  fan,  to  ' 
be  captain-general  of  their  troops,  and.  had   fent   him'  lery-' 
money  for  one  thoufand  foot ;  but  thc;iduke  of  Ferrara  pre- 
vailed upon  his  fan  .not  to  accept  the  command  j  and  he  was 
mean  enough  even  tQ  detain  thq  money,  though  he  fent  his 
cavalry  into  the  Florentine  iervice. 

His  holinefs  having,  by  thofe  proceedings,  entered  into  t  ' 
ftate  of  hoftilities  with  the  Florentines^  and   treated  Malatejla 
'     Baglioni  as  a  rebel,  Charles  gave  orders  for  Afitonio  de  Leva  tor 
enter  Lombard^  at  the  head  of  all  the  Spanijh  forces,  ,and  of- 
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fered  to  land  thecn  ^^  Spetia  in  iheGinoefe  dominions,  as  being  Progrefs  cf 
n^2Lr  Florence  i  but  .the  pope,  looking  on  that  territory  as  his  ti^^<war 
own,  was  far.froro  encouraging,  fo  powerful  ah  invafion ;  »nd  againft 
tberefpre  ml  was  Kfolved  to  begin  the  operations  on  the  {xA^them^ 
of  the  Romagmt  under  the  prince  of  Or^s^^.    He  accordingly 
<iire£led  hia  jnarch.  againft  Spelle^  where  the  beft  of  his  officers, 
Giovanni  deHrbim%  was  killed  by  a  (hoc  from  the  place,  while 
he  was  jre^iBinooiiring  it.;   The  garrifon,  which  confided  of 
five  hundred 'foot  and  twenty  horfe,  was  commanded  hy  Lione 
Baglifini^  a  natural  brother  oi Malaujiay  who  made  a  cowardly 
farrender  of. tkeo place,,  upon. a  fingle  battery  being  opened 
ag«inft  it}  the  gfttrifipo  ctpttulating  to  march  out  wrtlvut  any 
airDs.but  their  fv^rds,  an4'  as  many.eife£ls  as  they  could  carry, 
an4  QkMI  to  ferve  •againft  Charks  foe  three  months;        .  . 
.   THii  hi&kctj^otTarie  was  a^  this  time  in  Tu/cany^  as  am-  Df^mmit^ 
UaflrAd<>r;'fccyii;./rj*«4tf>  and. encouraging  the  few.,  remains  of //p„  of 
tl>^.«onfeder«;y*:pfk<ti<;ttllU'ly  tb^FlountineSy  to  hold  out  to  the  Francis. 
Ijifli.bedaufe  his  niaft^jr  was  preparing  to  fend  a  great  force  to 
^eir  aiTiftance.  /  The  intention  of  Francis^  by  thoie  declara- 
tions,  was  to  multiply  the  difficulties  of  Charles^  every  day  • 
producing  freftx  doubts  an4  obftaples.  to  the  execution  of  the 
tr^^ty  between  them«    Though  he  had  no  intention  torfavoor 
the  Fhrjentiffesy  yet  he  thought  he  ifiight  more  readily  recover 
his  children  hy  fpirifing  up  an  oppofition  to  him  in  Tufcany^' 
He  fucceeded  fa  far»   that  the  war  was  ^renewedbetweeiii 
CbarUsfiQn  ^b/;.on^.  ()art>  and  th^  duke,  of  Afilan  and. the  ffeae* 
tians^.pn  the  other,  \n  tomiatafy.    The  pope^.  being  afraid^ 
th^tt  by^tbis  newly  rekindled  war^  he  might  be  difappcinted' 
in  his  views  upon7i^«;?^^  interp6fed  as  a  mediator  with- all- 
parties  ;  and  Chtirlej,  alarmed  by^thq  progtieft  of  ihciTuris  in. 
i!£iwjrtfrj^  stod^^^itf,  beoame  ever:y  day-mpre  plk^^        TJae-    . 
Veruitians^  •on  the  other  hand,  always  frugal  of' their  me>ney^ 
h^d  laid  up  their  fleet,  and  had  fent  orders  to  their  genera), 
the  duke  of  Urblno^  to  ^&,  upon  the  dcfenfive  in  the  Brefdano, 
In  the  mean  while,  the  active  Antwi^  de  Leva^  whom  age 
and  infirmities  had  now  reduced  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  upon 
men's  (houlders,  took  Pavia^  almoft  without  refiftance;  while 
the  marquis  oi Mantua^  who  was  now  in  the  imperial  pay, 
was-  making  preparations^  for  befieging  the  duke  of  Milan  in 
Cremona^  which  was  fuccoured  by  the  Venetiam^  who  dreaded 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  imperialifts. 

After  the  prince  of  Orange  had  taken  Spelle^  being  joined  Progrefs  vf 
by,  the  Spanijh  foot  under  the  marquis  de  Guajio^  he  advanced  ^^^  prince 
againft  jP^r«^/<7,,  where  he  hai  entered  into  a  fecret  negocia- 2/^^^*°fi^* 
tion  with  Malatefta\o  perfuade  him  to  fubmit  to  the  pope* 
As  the  yiews.of,  his  holinefs  againft  Firngia  reached  at  that 
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time  no  fajtber»  than  that  the  inhabitants^  and  tbegairiibttj 

^   which  coniifted  of  three  thoufand  Flonntine  fdox^  might  not 

interrupt  his  defigns  upoifi  Fhriaci^^ht  offered  Mahtiftayt^ 

advantageous  terms^;  and  that  not  only  his  efiate  and  effi^^ 

{hould  be  preferved,  but  that  he  (houid  be  at  liberty  to  with-^ 

draw  with  the  garrifon,  to  the  de&nce  of  the  FkrinbnH ;  and 

that  none  of  his  enemies  ihould  be  adihittjed  into  Pemgiot 

Malatefta  would  have  ^adly  accepted  of  tbofe  terms  %  but, 

Out  of  a  point  of  honour,  be  declared  he  would  not,  uolefs 

with  the  coofent  of  the  FlorMiims.    Tb  bring  the  latter  to 

^ree  to  themi' he  informed  tfaem^  ihat  he  oould  not  defend 

perugiay  without  a  9efii  fupplyof  bne  tboufimd  foot,  and un« 

Ipfs  they  would  coitt  the  liei^hbolirhcod  dt  Perugia  with  the 

reft  of  their  troops;  trhich,  in-  fad^  It  was  not  poffible  for 

ihem  to  dci^  vidthoiit  leaving  Aeir  own  capital  defenceleis. 

Malatifta  theareprefented  to  them,  ifaat,  in  all  probability, 

if  an  accbmmoditipn  #ai  not  effed?ed>  the  prince  ofOrttngt 

would  advance  with  his  main  Army  dheftly  againft  Flormt^ 

and  leave  Ptrugi'a  to  the  mercy  of  the  pope,  wlio  had  troopi 

of  his  Gwii  fitfficient  to  diftreu,  if  not  to  reduce  it. 

bifficnliits      i/^£^r££r^'tfuggtflfons  were  fully  debatdlafi^^ 

^tbout  Ma-  r0i^9  wherti  the  danger  their  garrifon  was  in  of  being  inter* 

lateHa.       tepted^  and  foihediftmft  they  had  6f  his  fidtiiry,  prevailed  oft 

the  inagiilraGy  to  refbive  up^  giantiog  htm  lea^e  to  accept 

of  the  tcrihi  propofed  by- the  ^op^  and  the  prince  of  Orangi^ 

They  accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  Siftihibtfr^  fent  a  mefiT^neer 

with  leave  to  Malateftb  to  clofe  v^hU  the  terms  propofed  to 

him ;  but  by  all  nieans  to  withdraw  his  garrifon  to  Fkrmt. 

Before  thismeffcnger  arrived  at  Perugia^  the  prince  6f  Orange 

had  made-  fo  great  a  progrels,  xhsX  MalauJIn  bad  agreed  to 

the  terms ;  and  the  prince,  that  the  gartl&iif  (f>i|ht^  leceivd 

no  interruption  in  reiaming  to  FhrencH^  had  agreed  to  nwkd 

a  halt  of  two  days  to  favour  their  f^t^eait     It  was  the  1 2th  iff 

l*erugia     Decmhtr  before  the  FlorentlrUi  rtarfched  out  of  Perugia^  which 

tvatuattd.  they  did  wirth  fuch  expedkioh,  that  they  arrived  the  feme  daj^ 

at  G^rima ;  and  the  Ijhfiperialifts  ftill  advancing,  the  whole 

war  was  in  a  manner  c6ntra£hd  to  the  neighbourhood  or 

Florid. 

The  Venetiim$  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara^  well  knowing  that 
the  pope's  principal  objefl  was  to  re-eft^lifli  hi^  family  itf 
Florence^  were  all  this  while  exciting  the  Fkrentines  to  perfe^ 
vere  in  their  own  defcntc,  in  hopes  of  obtaming  better  tcmii 
for  thcniifelves  $  nor^  in  the  end,  v^rc  they  deceived  in  thci< 
fchemes,  though  they  deceived  the  Florentines  in  ill  the  mag- 
Shge  of  nificent  promifes  they  made  themr  The  prince  of  Orangi 
Cortona«   was  at  this  time  bufy  in  the  fiege  of  Cortoncj  which  proceeded 
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but  flftWly,  though  the  place  bad  but  feven  hundred  in  gar- 
f-ifon ;  whereas  it  required  one  ihoufand  to  make  an  effectual 
defence.     Antonh  Pramefcty  Alhixi  then  commanded  for  the 
Flwintina  xTi  Arezzoy  where  the  garrifon  was  wtty  ftrong. 
Being  apprehenfive  of  the  fate  of  Coriana,  and  that,  after 
talcing  it,  the  princes  of  Orange  would  certainly  march  dire£Hy 
againft  Florenny  and  thereby  cut  ofF  all  communication  be- 
tween^  that  city  and  Art%%o^  he  refolved  to  withdraw*'  the  garri- 
fon, and  to  leave  no  more  than  one  hundred  foldiers  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  caftle ;  but  being  arrived  at  Feghint^  he  had  an 
interview  with  Mafatejia;  who  perfuaded  him  to  fend  back 
one  thoufand  of  his  men  to  Arezzo. 

In  the  mean  while,  on  the  17th  of  September ^  the  prince 
of  Orange  continued  the  fiege  of  Cortona^  though  not  very 
farilfcfy  ;  but  the  gjarrifon,  defpairing  of  relief  either  fromi%- 
reiiee  or  Arezzo^  furrendered  the  place,  and  agreed  to  pay  to 
the  prince  twenty  thoufand  ducats  to  exempt  them  from  beirtg 
-plundered.     The  example  ofCortona  was  followed  by  Arezzo^  ivhich  is 
Which  the  garrifon  abandoned  ;  and  the  inhabitants '  furren- /^-^^w ;  as 
dered,  an  condition  of  being  takeii  under  the  imperial  pro-  '^  Arezzo; 
teftion,  and  not  to  return  under  the  government  of  the  Flo^ 
rentifitSy  as-  imagining  that  they  muft  then  return  to  be  fubjeft 
to  the  houfe  oi Medici.  But  Charles  had  now  declared,  that  he 
would  hear  of  no  terms,  nor  admit  the  Florentine  BrnhzSkdors 
to  treat,  unlefs  the  Medici  were  re-eftabli(hed  in  their  power 
over  the  Florentines ;  and  the  prince  of  Orange  declared,  that 
he  rauft  proceed  to  extremities,  if  that  re-eftablifliment  was 
hot  compHed  with. 

It  is  amazing  that  the  Florentines  had  the  courage  and  7X^  FIo- 
tonftancy  to  withftand,  as  they  did,  fo  marty'powerful  enemies,  rentines 
and  the  praftices  of  fd  many  treacherous  allies.     Italy  con-  abandoned 
fldercd  the  redu6!:ion  o{ Florence  as  the  price  of  her  peace;  and  h  *^"^ 
tvery  prince  and  flate  within  it  thought  themfelves  concerned  ^^^^^^ 
either  in  oppofing  or  forwarding  the  favourite  view  of  his  ho- 
Hnefe ;  but  all  for  the  fame  end,  their  own  intefeft.     His  holi- 
.   Uefs  thought  no  gratification  too  great,  that  could  acquire  a 
friend  or  remove  an  enemy :  .even  petty  lords  availed  them- 
felves of  the  diftrefles  of  the  Florentines^  by  receiving  money 
for  their   levies,    and  then  going   over    to   their   enemies.- 
The  army  of  the  prince  of  Orange  now  confifted  of  four  thou- 
1.   fend  pve  hundred  Spanijh  and  German  foot,  all  of  then\  excel- 
lent troops,  and*  about  fix  thoufand  Italians^  three  hundred 
rtien  at  arms,  and  five  hundred  light  horfe ;  but  it  was  mife- 
fably  provided  in  cannon,  fo  that  the  prince  was  obliged  to 
apply  to  the  Siennefe;     The  averfion  which  that  people  had 
for  the  houfe  of  Medici  was  equal  to  that  of  the  Florentines  ; 
Mod,  Hist.  Vol.  XXXVI,  M  m  and 
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and  though  they  were  in  no  condition  to  refufe  the  prince^d 
demands,  yet  they  proceeded  in  their  compliance  with  him 
reluiSantly  and  flowly.    With  this  melancholy  profpe^l  before 
their  ejtjBS,  the  Florentines  ftill  continued. to  treat.     By  gain- 
ing  time,  they  had  leifure  to  fortify  their  city ;  and  they  were 
in  hopes  that  the  imperial  army  muft  moulder  away,  or  bef 
difbanded  for  want  of  money.     But,  above  all,  they  were  ftill 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  mollify  Charles j  and  had  chofen  fouif 
new  ambafladors  to  treat  with  him. 
^uggejiions     BuT  they  foon  found  all  their  expedations  vain,  and  that 
againfi       they  muft  iland  or  fall  by  themfelves.     Nothing  was  fo  much 
thtm,         tallced  of  in  Itahf^  both  amongft  their  friends  and  allies,  as 
their  ingratitude, towards  the  houfe  of  Medici^  who  bad  raifed 
them  to  fo  high  a  pitch  of  grandeur ;  who,  by  their  private 
fortunes,  had  enriched  their  ftate,  adorned  their  city,  and  po- 
lifhed  their  manners  ;  who  bad  ruled  them  with  fuch  gentle- 
nefs  and  juftice^    that  their  fuperiority  was  not  felt,  who 
never  had  been  accufed  but  upon  groupdlefs  fufpicions  and 
unfupported  clamour  \  and  who  never  had  had  an  enemy  but 
thofe  who  were  enemies  to  the  peace  of  their  country^  and 
the  order  of  governments     The  Florentines^  on  the  other 
hand,  having  but  newly  recovered  their  liberty,  were  paf- 
iionately  fond  of  it  \  but  they  perceived  that  they  could  not 
enjoy  it,  and  manifeft  their  averfion  to  the  houfe  of  Medici 
at  the  fame  time.     They,  therefore,  in  a  general  meeting,  or 
parliament,  refolved  to  agree  to  re-admit  the  family  oi Mediciy 
fhij  HegO'  and  to  treat  with  the  pope,  provided  their  liberties  were  not 
eiate  ivith  to  be  afFeded,  or  the  popular  form  of  their  government  al- 
thepope\     tered.     Deputies  were  fent  to  fignify  this  refolution  to  the 
pope,  and  others  were  fent  to  the  prince  of  Orangey  who  had 
expreficd  great  kindnefs  for  their  flate,  provided  ^t  Medici 
family  was  reftored  to  it.     The  pope  behaved  towards  the 
ambafladors  with  his  ufual  politenefs,  diifimulation^  and  cau- 
tion.    He  protefled,  that  he  had  no  defign  upon  the  liberties . 
of  Florence ;  that  he  had  no  difference  with  their  ftate,  farther 
than  as  being  an  ally  to  the  emperor^  who  was  the  dired  lord 
of  it;  and  that  the  be(i  liietbod  they  could  purfue  was  td 
leave  their  interefts  ihtirely  in  his  hands,  and  to  truft  to  his 
honour,  being  determined  to  employ  all  his  credit  mihCharles 
in  their  favour,  and  to  do  them  more  good  offices  than  they 
had  reafon  to  expe£l  at  his  hands.     The  PlorentineSi  to  put 
his  profeflions  to  a  trial,  requefted  that  he  would  procure  an 
immediate  (lop  to  be  put  to  the  march  of  the  imperial  army ; 
which  the  crafty  pontiff  abfolutely  refufed  to  do,  as  well, 
knowing  to  what  the  requeft  tended.     As  to  the  prince  of 
Orange^  he  pretcndedj  that,  being  under  the  emperor's  or- 
ders^ 
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i^T^i  he  coxxli  do  nothing  of  himfelf.  NotWtchflahdiog  ttrisV 
ihe  flownefs  of  his  motions  were  very  favourable  to  the  /%- 
rentinein 

The  latter,  all  this  whiles  continued  their  endeavours  to  but  fortiff 
fortify  their  city  ;  but  found  it  impra6licable  to  doit  tStc- tbetr  city. 
tually ,  before  the  prince  of  Orange^  who,  on  the  24th  of  5/^- 
hmher^  lay  at  Monte  Varchi  in  the  Val  d'Jrno^  eight  milesf 
diftant  from  Florencty  could  come  before  it.  They  received 
likewife  intelligence,  that  Ramazzotto^  a  papafi  general,  had 
advanced  from  the  Bolognefe^  and  had  entered  the  vale  of 
Mugello  with  three  thoufand  men,  in  order  to  proceed  to 
Prato ;  fo  that  their  city  was  in  danger  of  being  ihut  up  by 
its  Enemies  on  all  fides.  The  appreheniion  of  this  drove 
many  of  the  inhabitants  out  of  FUrencB\  and  the  council  of 
ten,  who  had  the  management  of  the  war,  gave  it  as  their 
unanimroiis  opinion,  that  the  Florentines  had  no  chance  for 
f^fety,  but  to  fend  a  free  and  unconditional  offer  of  fubminion 
to  the  will  of  the  fo^ercign  pontiff.  That  council,  however^ 
being  fubordinate  to  the  fupreme  council,  the  affair  was  laid 
before  them^  who/  with  t^e  gonfalonier  at  their  bead,  and 
fupported  by  the  partizansi  of  popular  governm^At,  and  the 
youth  of  the  city,'  condemned  the  refolution^  and  prepared 
for  a  vigorous  defence; 

The.  prince  of  Orange;  without  ihewing  any  refentment  5^w»^ 
at  the  Siennefe  for  not  expediting  the  march  of  their  artillery,  ^  /^^f     . 
pretended  he  could  not  advance  farther  than  Feghini  and  Jn-pf'ifc^  of 
cifa^  which  he  did  on  the  ayth,  before  the  airrival  of  the  ar-  Orange*' 
tillery  from  Sienna  \  but  it  was  bought,  that,  rf  he  had  pro^ 
ceeded  on  the  aSthj  which  was  the  day  the  difagreement  hap- 
pened between  the  fupreme  council  arrd  the  council  of  ten,      ^ 
he  might  have  taken  pof&fEon  of  Florence^  even  vvithout  artil- 
lery.    His  ilownefs  raifed  the  Fkrentines  from  their  defpoh- 
dency ;  and  they  Worked  io  incefTantly  upon  their  fortifica- 
tions, that^  by  the  ^th  of  O^ober^  they  were  judged  to  be  in  a 
ftate  of  defence^    The  citizens  became  now  unaninidus  to 
hold  out  to  the  laft ;  and  their  refolntion  Was  confirhfied  when 
they  received  advice  th2Lt  RafnazzottOyVrhdc  trbops  were  with- 
out money,  and  without  difcipline,  having  plundered-ihe.^&- 
gelloy  was  returned  to  the  Bolognefej  whi6re  be  purchatfed  from 
his  foldiers  iU  their  plunder. 
.  Thr  popt,  from  the  late  applrcatfohs  rafade  to  him  by, the 
Florentines^   and   the  new  deputation   they  h'ad  Ordered   tor 
Charles^  imagined  that  they  were  dklpofed:  to  mafce  an  abfo-' 
lute  furrender  of  Uieir  go^/ernment  into  his  hands,  and  fcnt 
^be  archbifhop  of  Capua  to.  the  imperial  camji,  to  prevent  thef 
^^Atry  being  ravaged.     The  archbilhop  was  obliged  to  pafsf 
i  M  mi        ,  throu  jtf 
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through  Tkrence^  where  be  found  the  citizens  far  otherwise 
diipofed  than  his  holtnc(s  had  imagined,  which  made  bin 
haften  the  interview  which  he  propofed  to  have  with  the  em- 
peror at  Bologna^  concerning  the  afiairs  of  lialy^  but  chiefly 
thofe  of  Florence. 

It  was  the  20ih  of  O^^oher  before  the  prince  of  Orflffg-^, 
who  ftill  pretended  to  wait  for  the  Sunmji  ajtiliery,  reached 
the  plain  oiRipoU^  two  milea  from  Plorence^-wkh  all  bis  troops- 
and  cannon.     As  the  (ituation  o£  that  ci^  is  very  unequal, 
lying  in  the  midil:  of  hills  intecfp^rfed  with  vallies,  and  divided 
by  the  river  yfrnoy  the  fiege  of  it  proved  a  matter  of  more 
difficulty  than  the  prince  had  forefeen.     On  the  z^tb  be  took 
pofieflion  of  the  hills  near  the  ibrti&rationsy  all  alon^  from^ 
the  gate  of  San  Miniato  to  that  of  San  Giorgio^  on  the  on^ 
fide»'  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  iaaie  gate  to  the  road  from 
the  gate  of  San  Nicole.     The  Florentines,  had  in  their  city 
eight  thouiand  troops,  on  whom  they  might  depend ;  and  they 
had  placed  fufficient  garrifons  in  Prato^  Pijldia^  Empcliy  Pifa^ 
and  Liverm  ;  and  intrufted  the  defence  of  the  places  of  his 
importance  to  their  own  inhabitants,  and  the  ftrength  of  their 
fituation.     The  Siennefe  thought  that  this  was  a  proper  time 
for  recovering  Monte  Pulciano  from  the  Florentims ;  but  it  was- 
luckily  faved  by  fome  Florentine  foot  who  were  in  the  place, 
and  who  were  afterwards  fupported  by  three  hundred  horfe 
under  NapoUone  Orjino,  a  Flarentim  officer*     The  country  of 
I'ufcany^  at  this  time,  was  terribly  ravaged  by  troops  of  ban- 
ditti and  irregulars,  the  Siennefe  particularly,  who  pluiKlered 
equally  friendi  and  foes* 
It  was  now  plain  to  his  holinefs,  that  the  fxege  of  Florenci 
prepojffejjed  would  prove  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  difficulty.    He  was  then 
againft      arrived  at  Bologna^  to  which  place  Charles  repaired  foon  after; 
and  at  their  interview,  and  in  their  cTonverfation,  they  treated 
each  other  with  the  greateft  marks  of  friendfiiip,  efteem,  and 
affe£lion.     Charles^  receiving  undoubted  intelligence  that  the 
7«r>ff  had   been  repulfed  before  Fienna^  and  had  retreated 
towzrds  Hungary^  refolved  now  to  proceed  more  earnefily 
than  ever  in  fettling  the  affairs  of  Italy.     He  had  been  pre- 
vailed, upon  by  the  pope  to  admit  the  new  Florentine  deputies 
to  an  audience;  and  the  anfy^er  he  gave  them  was  dictated 
by  his  holinefs,  who  more  than  ^ver  infifted  upon  the  reduc- 
tion of  Florence.     Charles^  who;  had  been  imprcfled  witti  a 
notion  that  tht  Florentines  always  inclined  to  the  French  in- 
tcf eft,  had  no  objcdion  to  that ;  but  complained  of  the  want 
of  money,  and  faid,  that.it  was  neceffary  to  come  to  an  ac- 
commodation with  xh^' Venetians  and  the  duke  oi Milan^  who 
othcrwife  might  aiSft  the  Florentines^     The  pope,  on  the  other 
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hand,  offered  to  pay  to  the  army  of  the  prince  of  Orange^ 
who  had  left  theiiege,  and  was  come  to  Bolqgna  to  aifift  at 
the  conferences,  fixty  thoufand  ducats  every  month,  provided 
his  imperial  majefiy,  after  coming  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Venetians  and  the  duke  tA  Milan^  would  employ  all  his  trooi>s 
in  Lombardy  in  the  (itg^o^  Florence.  The  6iFair  of  the  refti- 
tiition  of'A^ioskna  and  Reggioj  to  the  duke  of  Ferraroy  came 
next  to  be  confidered.  Charles  had  promifed  to  that  duke, 
that  they  (hould  be  reftored  to  him ;  but  the  pope  remained 
inflexible  dgairift  the  reftitution,  becaufe  of  their  importance 
to  Parma  and  Pkcenza. 

.    Whii-e  the  conferences  were  thus  depending  at  S^/cg-wtf^i^v^^^ 
accounts  came  of  the  vaft  progrefs  the  Lutherans  were  making ''^^  re/or-  - 
in  Germany^  where  every  thing  was  in  confufion,  and  which  ^^^^^«- 
the  Turh  again  threatened  to  invade.     This  news  determined 
Charles  to  come  to  fome  agreement  with  the  duke  of  Milan 
:and  the  Venetians,    Before  his  atrival  in  Italy ^  he  had  been  fo 
•exafperated  at  that  duke,  that  it  vtras  thought  he  would  have     ' 
cut  ofF  his  head,  had  it  been  in  his  power  ;  but  reflecting  now 
on  the  vaft  fums  he  had  to  no  purpofe  lavifhed  in  Italy^  his 
only  fiifdy  was  bow  to  bring  aboul  an  accommodation  with 
him,  without  derogating  from  the  imperial  authority.     Had 
he  liftened  ioAnthmy  deLeva^  he  would  have  transferred  the 
Milanefe  to  the  houfe  of  Medici  ;  but  the  pope  was  averfe  to 
that  propofal,  becaufe  of  the  danger  and  difficulty  with  which 
it  nnift  be  attended,  and  became  4  ftrong  advocate  for  Sforza^ 
who  continued  to  be  ftrenuoufly  fupported  by  the  Venetians'^ 
Charlesy  therefore,  refolving  to  cut  Ihort  all  difficulties,  fenc 
Sforza  a  fafe-condu£i,  that  he  .might  come  and  juftify  his 
condu£t   before   him   at   Bologna.     Sforza  accepted  of  the 
fafe-condtidl,  and  arrived  at  Bologna^  where  appearing  be- Sforza 
fore  the  emperor,  he  thanked  him  for  being  admitted  to  h'ls/uSmhs  ft 
prefence  j  but  added,  that  he  required  no  other  fafe-condu£l  Charles, 
than  his  own  innocence  and  his  majefiy 's  juftice,  and  laid  the 
paper  that  contained  it  before  Charles^  who  was  highly  pleafcd 
with  the  duke's  magnanimity.     It  was  now  the  end  of  No- 
vember ;  andvthough  the  pope  was  indefatigable  in  his  endea- 
vours to  bring  about  a  peace  between  Charles  and  the  Venetians^ 
as  well  as  Sforza,  the  negociations  took  up  almofl  a  month. 
At  laft,  on  the  23d  of  Pecemhr^  both  accommodations  virere 
(Concluded. 

By  that  with  Sforxa^^  the  latter  was  to  pay  to  Charles^  A  peace 
jvithin  one  year,  one  hundred- thoufand  ducats,  and  ^ty  r^^yx- concluded, 
fand  ducats  annually  for  ten  years  after;  in  confideration  of 
which,  Charles  zgiccd  to  confirm  to  Sforza  the  inveftiture  of 
i^  M^Janefe-y  but  he  was  to  keep  in  his  hands  Como^  arid  the 
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mflle  of  Mlaftj  till  the  firft  payaicnt  was  made.     By  thf 
treaty  with  the  Venetians^  the  latter  pcomifed  to  reftore  Ra- 
venna and  Cervlay  with  all  their  dependencies,  to  the  pope  ; 
to  reftore  to  the  emperor  all  that  they  poiTeflfed  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  \  and  to  pay  him,  by  way  of  arrears^  fifty  thou^- 
£ihd  ducats,  upon  his  reftoring  to  them  their  places  in  hi^ 
pofleffion ;  and  they  were  afterwards  to  pay  one  hundred  thou- 
sand ducats  more.     Thefe  are  the  only  heads  of  this  accom- 
modation that  fall  within  our  defign. 
Thefiege        Axh  the  wars  of  Italy  were  now  contrafted  to  the  fiege  of 
of  Flo-      Florence^  which  continued  to  make  fo  gallant  a  defence,  that 
t»ncc  cott-  i\ig  prince  of  Orange  v^zs  obliged  to  bring  a  body  of  pioneers, 
fnfufjp       ^njj  fQjj^g  field-pieces,  from  Lucca.     He  then  eredled  a  bat- 
tery againft  the  bafiionof£<7;i  MiniatOy  which  he  endeavoured 
to  ftorm,  but  with  very  little  fuccefs ;  fo  tha|;  all  be  could  do 
was  to  take  poiTedion  of  the  towns  of  Cells  and  San  Germniano^ 
for  fecuring  his  convoys  from  Sienna^  from  whence  he  drew 
bis  provifions.     AH  his  afiaults  continuing   inefFedual,  the 
operations  of  the  fiege  were  flackened,  and  the  prince,  draw- 
ing off  bis  troops,  turned  it  into  a  kind  of  blockade ;  during 
'  which  the  befieged  made  feveral  jTallies  with  confiderable  fuc-^ 

cefs^  In  this  languiflltng'  fiate  of  the  fiege,  Charles^  having 
completed  his  accommodation,  fent  from  Lombardy  four  thou- 
f  and  Germany  and  two  thoufand  'five  hundred  Spanijh  foot, 
eight  hundred  //^//^?nf,  and  above  three  hundred  light  horfe, 
with  twenty- five  pieces  of  artillery,'  to  aflift  at  the  fiege  of 
Florence  \  but  the  valour  of  the  befieged,  and  the  ftrength  of 
the  city,  was  fuch,  that  thebefiegers  durft  not  venture  upon 
an  aflault :  while  the  Florentines^  now  thinking  they  were  no 
match  for  their  enemies  in  the  open  field,  difcontinued  their 
fallics ;  fo  that,  for  fome  time,  a  total  inadlivity  enfued  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  The  prince,  however,  found  means 
to  fend  fifteen  hundred  foot,  four  hundred  horie,  and  four 
pieces  of  f  at! riori^  againft  i^r/i,  which,  according  to  Paul 
yovrus,  made'a  noble  defence; •,  but  not  being  relieved  in  time, 
It  was  taken,' and  about  two  hundred  of  the  garrifon  put  to 
the  fword.'  This  lofs  was  recompenfed  to  the  Florentines  by 
'9  fuccefsful  fally,  which  Stefano  Colonna,  at  the  head  of  fix- 
tcen  thoufand  Florentines^  all  difguifed  like  Spaniards^  made 
upon  a  quarter  of  the  befiegers,  where  he  put  a  vaft  number 
to  the  f*'ord,  and  returned  to  Florence^  without  lofing  a  man. 
It  was  ibout  this  time  that  Pirro  di'PierOy  in  marching  to 
attack  AJontvpoliy  a  town  in  the  Pifan  territory,  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  Florentine  garrifon  of  Empoliy  which  defeated 
bim,  and  made  many  of  his  men  prifoners.  Napoleone  Orftno 
i^fiwifc  checked  Alejandro  Vitelli^  who  committed  great  rav 
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vages  in  the  territory  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Florentine  garrifons  of  Pi/ioia  and  Prato^  intimi- 
dated by  the  reinforcement  that  had  arrived  from  Lombardy  to 
the  befiegers,  abandoned  ihofe  places,  which  immediately 
fubmitted  to  the  pontiff";  as  did  Pietra  Santa, 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1530,  the  befiegers  had  been  to  the  dif- 

.  fo  far  from  making  any  prosrefs  againft  Florence,  that  the  pope  adnjantag^ 
was  perfuaded,  hy  Malatejia  BagUoni^  to  fend  the  bifliop  of  6^ '^^ /»»- 
Faen%a  to  Florence  to  treat  with  them  of  an  accommodation.  ^^'''^^^' 
The  Florentines^  who  were  far  from  being  averfe  to  peace, 

'  fufFered  this  negociation  to  go  on.  But  the  whole  appeared 
afterwards  to  be  an  artifice  of  Malatejiay  whofe  time  in  the 
Flofentine  fervice  was  now  almoft  expired  ;  for  the  Florentines^ 
for  fear  of  his  going  over  to  the  pope,  who  had  offeree!  him 
great  terms,  renewed  their  contract  with  him,  and  appointed 
him  to  be  their  captain-general.  The  bifliop  of  Facnza^s  ne-^ 
gociation,  however,  with  Malatejia^  encouraged  the  Floren^ 
tines  to  make  frefti  applications,  by  their  ambafladors,  to  the 
emperor  and  the  pope;  but  without,  in  the  leaff,  departing 
from  the  demands  they  had  made  for  fecuring  their  liberties, 
and  this  rendered  the  whole  negociation  fruitlefs  ;  for  Charles 
rcfufed  to  admit  them  to  his  prefence,  and  they  returned  to 
fkrence. 

The  marquis  ^/ Gf//7/?<?  commanded  the  imperial  troops^  It  is  rein-' 
that  had  come  fron>  Lombardy^  to  affift  at  the  fiege  of  Florence  \forced, 
and  he  encamped  at  Peretohy  without  venturing  to  advance 
farther,  leaving  the  operations  of  the  fiege  to  the  prince  of 
Orange^  who  thought  his  character  was  now  at  ftake,  and 
refolved  to  proceed  with  the  utmoft  vigour.  In  January^  be 
ersfted  new  works,  ordered  his  troops  to  take  poft  nearer 
the  city,  and  made  difpofitions  for  battering  the  baftion  of 
San  Giorgioy  the  flrongeft  about  Florence^  and  defended  by  Ste- 
fano  Colonna.  But  after  all  the  vaft  preparations  the  prince 
made,  finding  the  attempt  imprafti cable,  he  defifted  from  itj 
and  thus  a  blockade,  rather  than  9  fiege,  was  flill  con- 
tinued. 

The  Florentines  were  now  in  high  fpirits:  by  the  sicccf- Re/oluticn 
fions  of  ftrength  the  garrifon  had  received,  it  amounted  to  o/the  Flo- 
about  ten.  thoufand  men;  but  they  received  the  pay  of  four-  rentine^/^ 
teen  thoufand.     This  confirmed  the  foldlers  in  their  duty,/^^^-'* 
and  they  refufed  no  toils  or  danger  in  diifcharging  if.     Their 
officers,  to  encourage  them  to  perfeverance   in  thofe  fenti- 
ments,  held  an  aflembly  in  the  church  of  San  Nicolo^  where, 
after  mafs  had  been  performed,  they  took  a  folemn  oath,  in 
the  prefence  of  Malatejia^  their  captain-general,  to  defend 
the  pity  to  the  laft  extremity.    They  were  not,  however,  un^- 
M  m  4  nimou§ 
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nimous  in  this  rcfolution  j  for  Napokone  Orjino^  aftur  receiving 
advance-money  from  the  Florentims^  left  their  fervice,  and  zt 
Bracciano  entered  into  that  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor,   to 
whom  he  promifed  that  all  the  fujbalterns'  in  his  pay  fhould 
follow  him. 
9^  pope        The  linexpefled  defence  made  by  the  Floreniims  w?^  fo 
appitej  to   alarming  to  the  pope»  that  iie  at  laft  had  recourfe  to  the 
prancis.     FrenchY\^g.     Francii^  who  had  his  rcafons  at  that  time  for 
managing  his  holinefs,    at  his  earned  folicitation  fent  Cler- 
mont^  one  of  his  miniflers,  to  Florence^  where,  after  making 
the  heft  apology  he  could  for  the  neceiSty  his  mafter  was  un- 
der to  abandon  them  at  the  treaty  oiCambray^  offered  bis  me- 
diation between  them  and  his  holinefs;    but  at  the  fame  time 
gave  them  to  underftand  in  public,  that  Francis  expeded  they 
would,  in  any  event,  fubmit  to  the  pontiff  and  the  emperor, 
and  that  all  they  were  to  expe£l  from  his  negotiation,  was  tQ 
get  thebeft  terms  that  poffibly  could  be  obtained.  Hwt  Francis 
was  infincere  in  the  whole  tranfaflion  ;  for  though  Clermont^ 
flis  policy,  in  his  matter's  name,  required  both  Molatefta  and  Stefano  Ca^ 
'  lonnay  who  received  French  p^y,  to  leave  Florence^  he  fecretly 

advifed  them  to  the  contrary ;  and  though  Francis  had  car- 
ried his  dilBmulation  fo  far  as  to  recal  yigny^  his  reftdent  at 
*  Florence^  from  thtnce,  yet  he  ft  ill  inaintained  an  agent  there, 
and  gave  the  heads  of  the  i^^r^w/rW  private  affurances  that 
he  would  fend  them  efFe<Stual  ai&ftance  as  foon  as  he  could 
recover  his  children  out  of  the  emperor's  hands.  The  pope 
ufed  likewife  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  prevail  with  Francis 
to  difcharge  the  Florentine  ambajTador  from  his  court,  and 
prefented  his  chancellor  and  favourite  with  a  cardinal's  bat 
and  the  legatefhip  of  France^  by  the  hands  of  the  bifhop  of 
Tarbe,  That  prelate  was,  at  the  fame  time,  empowered  by 
his  holinefs  to  propofe  an  interview  between  himfelf,  the 
French]Ling^  and  the  emperor,  at  Turin,  To  this  propofal 
he  was  anfwered,  that  fuch  a  meeting  could,  with  no  pro- 
priety, take  place,  while  the  young  princes  of  France  conti- 
nued in  prifon ;  nor  did  his  majefty  think  it  fafe  for  hia| 
to  run  himfelf  into  the  like  danger. 
fhe  empe-  His  holinefs  having  mifcarried  in  this  fcheme,  be  perfuaded 
tor  crown-  the  emperor  to  repair  with  him  to  Sienna^  that  they  might  be 
etiat^Q^  nearer  at  hand  for  giving  orders  about  the  fiege  o(  Florence \ 
logna,  Y^^^  jjjg  emperor  fliewing  fome  impatience  at  not  having  re- 
ceived the  iiiiperial  crown  in  Italy^  it  was  propofed  that  that 
ceremony  fhould  be  performed  at  Rome.  When  he  and  the 
pope  were  on  the  point  of  fetting  out  for  that  city,  advices 
came  that  the  diforders  in  Germany  were  encreafed,  and  that 
the  prefence  of  Charh  in  ib^e  empire  was  now  abfolutely  ne- , 
^  *    .  ,    •    ■   •  ceflary 
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jp^aryfer  fuppre^ng  them,  by  calling  a  diet  of  the  empire, 
St  general  council  of  the  church,  and  for  ele£Ung  his  brother 
the  archduke  Ferdinand^  king  of  the  Romans,  Upon  this  the 
emperor  and  his  holincfs  repaired  to  Bologna^  where  Charles 
was  crowned.  This  ceremony  being  over,  the  duke  of  F^r- 
rara^s  affairs  camfe  next  under  confideration.  The  emperor 
had  a  much  greater  perfo'nal  regard  for  that  duke  than  he  had  ' 
for  the  pontiff,  and  had  eluded  all  the  pope's  arts  to  bring 
him  to  a  declaration  in  his  favour  concerning  Modena  and  Keg-^ 
gio.  On  the  fevemh  of  March  the  duke  came,  under  a  fafc- 
condu£):  that  had  been  granted  him,  to  Bologna^  and  the  pope 
and  be  entered  together  into  a  compromife  to  refer  all  mat- 
ters in  difference  between  them  to  the  emperor's  arbitration. 
(Charles  afFeded  great  partiality  for  the  pope,  to  whom  he 
promifed  to  adjudge  Modena  and  Reggioy  if  upon  examination 
they  (hould  be  found  to  belong  to  the  holy  fee  ;  and  if  they 
fhould  not,  he  promifed  to  let  the  time  prefixed  for  the  arbi- 
tration elapfe,  without  pronouncing  any  fentence  at  all.  At 
the  fame  time  Charles^  ilill  farther  to  pleafe  his  holinefs, 
obliged  the  duke  of  Ferrara  to  recal  his  ambalTador  from 
Florence^  and  to  furnifli  a  body  of  pioneers  to  alBfl  in  the 
fiege  of  that  city.  It  was  the  twenty- fecond  oi  March  before 
^he  emperor  left  Bologna y  and  the  thirty-firft  of  the  fame 
pionth  before  the  pontffF  fet  out  for  Rome. 

The  profpe<a  of  taking  Florence  was  ftill  at  a  great  diftance ;  Progreji 
and  though  the  prince  of  Orange  had  feveral  times  ordered  of  the 
jthe  baftion  of  San  Giorgio  to  be  flormed,  his  troops  were  xt- fiege  ef 
pulfed  in  all  their  aflaults.     The  prince  did  not  fucceed  bet-  Floreaoe* 
ter  in  his  attempts  to  batter  iht  fame  baflion,  for  his  artillery 
was  too  weak  to  make  any  confiderable  imprel&on  upon  it ; 
and  hi^  army  muil  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  had 
it  not  received  daily  fupplies  of  difbanded  foldiers,  invited 
thither  by  the  plunder  of  the  !R&r^w//«^  territories,  and  unable 
to  find  employment  in  any  other  part  of  Italy. 
'    FRANCESCO  FERUCCIO  w^s  then  the  Florentine 
commandant  in  ih?  important  town  of  Empoli,    He  had,  by 
his  boldnefs,  adivity,  and  fortune,  rifen  to  that  flation  from 
a  low  cotnmand  ;  and  having  been  extremely  fortunate  in  his 
excurfions,  be  had  got  together  a  choice  body  of  troops^ 
The  pope  had  got  polTeffion  of  the  city* of  Volterra^  as  depen- 
dent upon  Florence  j    but  the  caftle  holding  out,  the  imperial 
iarmy  battered  it  with  five  pieces  of  artillery  which  they  had 
brought  from  Genoa.     The  Florentines  had  the  prefervation  of 
t^iis  fortrefs  greatly  at  heart,  and  ordered  one  hundred  and 
fifty  horfe,  and  five  companies  of  foot,  to  advance  io  Empoli ^ 
and  to  put  themfelves  under  the- command  oi  Fcruccioy  who 
'  ■  wa5 
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'  was  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  caftle  of  Volterra.  This  At^ 
tachment  fet  out  by  ni^ht  for  EmpoUy  the  foot  taking  one 
way,  and  the  horfe  another;  and  the  foot  having  defeated  a 
party  of  imperialifts  who  attacked  them,  both  they  and  the 
horfe  arrived  fafe  at  Empoli,  Feruccio  loft  no  time  in  march- 
ing to  the  relief  of  the  caftle  of  Volterra y  which  he  entered 
on  the  twenty-fixth  of  ^r/7  with  two  thoufand  foot  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  horfe.  He  inftantly  attacked  and  carried 
the  intrench ments  that  had  been  raifed  by  the  imperialifts, 
and  the  very  next  morning  the  city,  and  all  the  artillery  em- 
ployed in  the  fiege,  fell  into  his  hands.  This  fortunate  expe- 
dition was  followed  by  other  vigorous  meafures,  which  Fe^ 
Yuccio  undertook.  His  army  daily  encreafing,  he  laid  a  fcheme 
for  furprifing  Colle  and  5an  GemtnianOj  and  thereby  cutting 
off  all  communication  between  Sienna  and  the  imperial  army 
before  Florence,  which  muft  thereby  have  been  vaftiy  diftrelled ; 
and  which  now  defpairing  of  taking  Florence  by  ftorm,  had 
again  turned  the  fiege  into  a  blockade.  But  Maramawy  ait 
imperial  general,  arriving  with  two  thoufand  five  hundred 
foot,  all  of  them  volunteers,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Voh^rra^ 
defeated  Feruccio'^s  fchemes. 
Impudence  His  imprudence  occafioned  a  ftill  greater  blow  to  Florence* 
^Feruc-  When  he  marfched  to  the  relief  of  Volterra^  he  left  too  flight 
do-  a  garrifon  in  Empoli,   This  encouraged  the  marquis  del  Guajfo 

'  to  attack  the  place,  which  he  took  by  ftorm,  and  put  the 
garrifon  to  the  fword.  This  lofs  was  the  more  fenfibly  felt 
by  the  FhrentineSy  who  greatly  depended  upon  the  conve- 
niency  of  its  fituation  for  diftreJQfinj|  the  imperialifts,  and  oblig- 
ing them  to  raife  the  blockade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mar- 
quis del  Guajloy  after  taking  Empoli ,  joined  Maramaus^  who 
remained  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  rather  the  fuburbs,  of  Vol- 
terra \  and  his  army  then  confifting  of  about  fix  thoufand 
men,  he  battered  the  city;  pii}()  having  made  a  breach,  he  at- 
tempted to  ftorm  it,  but  was  beat  off  with  the  lofs  of  four 
hundred  men.  He  ere<£led  a  new  battery,  and  made  a  freft\ 
aflault ;  but  being  ppulfed'  with  a  ftill  greater  lofs,  he  raifed 
the  fiege. 
Diflrefi  of  By  this  time  the  blockade  of  Florence\i2Ay  by  degrees,  rc- 
//^^  Flo-  d'jced  that  city  to  great  want  of  provifions.  On  the  ninth 
fieAtines.  of  May  they  attacked  the  imperialifts,  by  a  fally  from  the 
Roman  gate  ;  but  with  very  little  fuccefs,  having  loft  one\hun* 
drcd  and  thirty  men,  and  the  befiegers  about  two  hundred. 
They  had  now  placed  their  chief  dependence  upon  being  fuc* 
coured  by  the  French  king',  who  had  adlually  remitted  to  them, 
though  in  partial  inCiTeciual  payments,  twenty  thoufand  du- 
cats.    But  they  were  fopn  fatisfied  that  they  had  nothing  to 

expeft 
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cxpc£l  from  Francis.  The  time  of  the  performance  of  all  his 
mighty  promifes  was  now  arrived.  He  had,  in  the  beginning 
o^Juney  recovered  his  children,  by  paying  the  money  ftipu- 
lated  for  their  deliverance.  But  fome  frefli  caufes  of  difcon- 
tent,  on  both  hands,  arifing '  between  the  pope  and  the  em- 
peror, the  former  began  now  to  make  advances  to  Francis^ 
who  was  by  no  means  averfe  to  an  accommodation  ;  fo  that 
inftead  of  fending  the  Florentines  ^ffiftance,  as  he  had  pro- 
mifed,  in  men  and  money,  he  fent  Pierfrancefco  da  PontremoU 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  between  them  arid  the  pontiff.  The 
arrival  of  this  miniftcr  at  Florence  threw  a  dreadful  damp  upon 
the  Florentines^  who  now  faw  they  were  to  be  facrificed  to  the 
extreme  defire  ^\\\Q\i  Francis  had  to  keep  the  pope  on  his 
fide,  by  fuffering  the  liege  to  go  forward.  Notwithftanding  y^^^y. 
this  galling  difappointment,' and  all  themiferies  they  fuffered,  /-^^^ 
the  Florentines  ftill  kept  up  their  fpirits  ;  and  on  the  vtry  day 
that  the  marquis  del  Guajio  took  EmpoliyMalateJla  and  Stefano 
Colonna  made  a  fally  with  three  thoufand  men,  in  two  divi- 
fions,  to  attack  the  imperialifts,  who  were  quartered  in  the 
fortified  monaftery  of  San  Donaio.  Stefano  entered  the 
trenches,  and  did  confiderable  execution  upon  the  enemy; 
but  not  being  fupported  by  Malatejla^  whom  he  therefore  ac- 
cufed  of  cowardice  and  treachery,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat 
10  the  city. 

The  diilrefs  of  the  Florentines  for  provifions  ftill  encreafing,  7*^^^  jgj^ 
und  all  their  hopes  of  foreign  afliftance  being  now  at  an  end,  all  hopes 
they  had  no  refource  but  in  Feruccio.    They  fent  him  orders  of  reliefs 
to  march  from  Volterra  to  P//&,   and  after  affembling  all  the  by  the  i//- 
forces  there  he  could  to  march  to  Florence^  being  determined /^^^  »/* 
upon  his  arrival  to  throw  open  their  gatfcs,  and  to  come  to  a  ^^^"ccio. 
decifive  aflion  with  the  befiegers.     Neceflity  alone  juftified 
this  expedient,  as  Feruccio  muft  fight  his  way  through  his  ene- 
mies, every  fttp  he  advanced.    It  was  fufpe£led,  with  fome 
appearance  of  reafon,  th^t  Malatejla  apprized  the  prince  oP 
Orangey  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  correfpondence,   of  this 
defign  5    and  that  he  had  given  him  aflurances  he  would  not 
attack  the  imperialids  in  his  abfence.     Be  that  as   it  will, 
the  prince,  againft  all  the  rules  of  war,  drew  off  the  beft  part 
of  his  troops  from  the  fiege,  and  advanced  tp  fight  Feruccio^ 
who,  in  his  march  from  Pifa^  proceeded  by  the  way  o^Lucca^ 
in  hopes  of  being  joined  by  fome  of  the  Lucquefe,     The  two 
armies  met  together  near  Cavinana  :    that  of  the  imperialifis 
was  fuperior  in  every  refped  ;    and  a  bloody  engagement  en- 
fiied,  in  which  the  prince  o^  Orange ^  diftinguifhing  himfelf 
rather  as  a  private  fufealtcrn  than  a  general,  was  killed.  The 
imperialifls,  however,  were  victorious  3   and  Feruccio^  who 
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vas  taken  prifoner,  was  put  to  death  in  cold  blood  by  Ma- 
ranutusj  in  refentment,  as  was  fiypofed,  of  his  hanging  a  trum- 
peter, who,  during  the  fiege  of  f^olurra^  had  been  fent  inta 
that  city  with  a  meflaere. 

Though  Guicciardiny  in  bis  relation  of  all  the  paflages 
'during  this  fiege,  is  evidently  partial  to  the  intereds  of  the 
pope,  whom  he  ferved  \  yet  it  appears  upon  the  face  of  the 
very  fads  he  relates,  that  the  Florentine  magiftrates  continued 
to  defend  themfelV'CS  with  aftoniOiing  intrepidity,  ftill  trnfting 
to  the  care  of  Providence,  or  to  fome  accident  that  might 
happen  in  their  favour.  Though  prefled  to  furrender  by  Gon- 
^i^gat  who  fucceeded  the  prince  .of  Orange  in  his  command, 
they  rejected  all  terms  of  accommodation ;  and  fome  amongft 
them  were  enthufiafts  enough  to  believe  that  God  would  work 
.  a  miracle  for  their  deliverance.    A  great  part  of  the  citizens^ 

^  howf  ver,  were  in  their  hearts  difpofed  to  liften  to  an  accom- 

f^^^g^*  modation ;  but  were  over- awed  from  difcoveriiig  their  fenti- 
ments.  The  magiftrates,  with  the  gonfalonier  at  their  head, 
now  came  to  the  defperate  refolution  Qf  attacking  their  ene- 
mies in  their  entrenchments,  %xA  gave  orders  for  that  pur- 
pofe  to  their  general  Malatejia.  tie  at  firft  remonftrated  upon 
the  madnefs  of  the  attempt,  and  the  wickednefs  of  bringing 
inevitable  ruin  on  fo  noble  a  city;  but  at  laft,  finding  all  his 
j-eprefentations  in  vain,  and  influenced  with  the  hopes  of  be-^ 
•ing  reftored  by  the  pope  to  the  government  of  Perugui^  he 
flatly  refufed  to  obey  the  orders  given  him,  and  put  his  troops 
under  arms.  Upon  this  the  magiftrates  formally  divefted  him 
of  his  command  ;  and  fome  of  the  moft  refolute  of  the  citi- 
zens went  to  intimate  to  bim  his  difmiilion,  and  an  order  to 
withdraw  out  of  the  city  with  his  own  troops.  All  this  put 
Malatejla  into  fuch  a  fury,  that  he  drew  his  dagger,  and 
would  have  killed  one  of  the  meflengers,  had  he  not  been 
faved  by  fome  of  his  attendants.  Malatejla^  obftinacy,  how- 
ever, on  this  occafion  faved  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  from 
dcftruftion,  by  encouraging  all  the  Miduean,  and  the  mode- 
rate party,  to  join  him  ;  fo.  that  all  Florence  was  inftantly  in 
ney  are  ^^  uproar.  This  did  not  deter  the  gonfalonier,  and  thofe  of 
^!^tj!H^    ^^^  party,  who  put  tbemfelves  in  arms,  and  threatened  feme 

ft       -rf    times  to  attack  iWi/tfif^^,  and  fome  times- the  imperialifts. 

*^*/  T         ^'^  ^*^^*  however,  the  party  for  an  accommodation  grow- 

<apitultae  '"S  every  hour  more  numerous,  the  gonfalonier  was  obliged 

A.  D.     t^  fubmit,  and  to  fend  out  a  deputation  to  Gonzaga^  with  the 

153 '•     terms  on  which  they  were  willing  to  conclude  a  convention. 

^be  terms.  Thefe  were,  that  the  Fkrentines  fhould,  in  a  few  days,  pay 

to  the  army  eighty  thoufand  ducats,  on  condition  of  its  railing 

the  fiege  j   that  the  pope  ihould  agree  to  fubmit  to  the  arbi.- 

tratioi^ 
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^aUon  0f  Charles  the  form  of  govcFnmcBt  under  whkrh  Ac 
jFUrenttnes  were  to  live,  with  a  falvo,  however,  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberties,  and  that  he  (hould  pronounce  fentence 
on  that  head  within  three  nnon^hs ;  that  all  injuries  done  to 
the  pope,  his  family,  friends,  and  fervants,  (hould  be  for- 
given ;  and  ihzt  Malate/ia  {bould  remain  wiith  a  guard  of  two 
i^houfand  infantry  in  the  city,  tiU  the  declaration  of  Charles^ 
ifaould  arrive. 

,  When  we  confider  the  ftatc  o^FUrenct^  at  the  lime  when^y^^  ^^^ 
this  capitulation  was  made,  it  cannot  be  faid  to-  h«ve  beeny^^^^^ 
very  diiadvantageous  to  the  Floreftiinesj  it  being,  in  fadt,  Xhttbepofei 
fame  that  they  had  fa  frequently  offered  before  5  but  had  been 
rejeded  on  account  of  the  falvo  to  public  liberty.  But  the 
pope  was  glad  of  a  capitulation  at  any  rate,  becaufe  he  knew 
well  how  to  break  it  if  his  party  was  once  admitted  into  Flo- 
r^nce,  T\\t  Florentine  ftate  had  now  exhaufted-  all  its  wealth  ; 
and  great  difficulties  were  found. in  raifing  money,  both  for 
the  imperialifts  and  for  paying  ofF  their  own  troops.  His  ho- 
linefs  took  advantage  of  this  j  and  his  apoftolical  commifTary^ 
BartoUmeo  Valoriy  confederated  with  Malaiejia^  who  was  now 
become  the  creature  of  the  pope,  from  the  extreme  defire 
be  had  to  return  to  Perugia ;  and,  by  their  own  authority, 
they  convoked,  according  to  ancient  cuflom,  an  affembly  of 
the  people  in  parliament,  none  of  the  magiftracy  daring  to 
oppofe  him  ;  and  in  this  parliament  the  popular  conftttutioxr 
of  Floreme  was  aboliflied.  Twelve  citizens,  partizans  of  the 
Medici  family,  were  chofen  to  new  model  thfif  conftitution^ 
which  they  reftored  to  the  form  it  had  before  the  laft  revblu- 
tion,  when  the  Medici  intereft  latas  expelled.  This  being 
done,  their  army  was  paid  ofF;  but  their  officers  defrauded 
the  foldiers  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  nrioney,  which  they 
carried  back  with  them  to  Florence^  \tWH\g  the.  others  dif- 
banded  and  difperfed.  As  to  the  imperial  troops,  aftfer  they 
were  paid  ofF,  they  evacuated  Florence^  and  all  its  territory,  * 
and  marched  to  Sienna^  there  to  new  model  the  government, 
according  to  the  will  of  their  mafter.  Malatejfa  Baglioni 
obtaining  the  pope's  leave  for  his  return  to  Perugia^  imme- 
diately fet  ofF  for  that  city;  and,  without  any  regard  to  the 
capitulation,  left  Florence  to  the  mercy  of  the  pope. 

His  holincfs  had  fo  far  a  regard  for  public  decency,  thzttjoho  aSs 
be  did  not  chufe,  without  fome  flight  (hew  at  leaft  of  reafon,  ^^«^/^j;  ^t^ 
to  break  through  that  article  of  the  capitulation,  which  flipu-^C^^'^'^^^fr- 
lated  a  pardon  for  all  his  and  his  family's  enemies.    His  crea- 
tures in  Florence  who  held  the  government,  pretended  that  no 
pardon  had  been  promifed  to  thofe  who  had  been  guilty  of 
raalverfations  in  the  fiate  ^  and^under  that  infamous  difiindtioa 
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they  cruelly  j^erfecuted  all  the  friends  and  inRrutfients  of  ^i 
late  popular  government.     Great  number^  of  them  were  im-' 
prifoned  or.banifhed ;  and  to  ftrike  the  public  with  the  greater 
terror,    fix  of  the  principal  amoitgft  them  were  beheaded/ 
By  thofe  inhumanities  the  family  of  the  Medici^  being  nowr 
fuperior  to  all  oppofition,  became  abfolute  in  ^Florencey  and 
their  power  encreafed  in  proportion  as  the  Arength  and  riches 
of  that  city  were  dimini(bed.     Even  the  miferies  of  the  peo- 
.    pie  contributed  to  their  greatnefs.    The  territory  of  Florince 
had  for  fome  years  been  either  uncultivated*  or  the  harveft 
had  been  cut  down  by  their  enemies.     All  their  cattle  and 
flocks  had  b^en  devoured  and  deftroyed  like  wife;    fo  that  thef 
people  being  without  the  common  necefTaries  of  life,  were 
obliged  to   purchafe  them  at  exorbitant  rates   from   other 
ftates,  which  finiihed  the  fmall  remains  of  their  fubftance. 
Charles         CHARLES  refided  all  this  time  in  Germany^  where  he 
changes      ^ound  his  affairs  fo  perplexed,  that  he  was  obliged  to  indulge. 
ihnr  go-    the  pope  in  all  his  requefls.     As  foon  as  the  capitulation  of 
vernmeftt    Florence  was  finiflied,  it  was  fent  to  him  by  his  holinefs,  to* 
in  favour  gether  with  the  form  and  fubftance  of  the  declaration  he  was^ 
^ff^e  Mcr  to  make  concerning  the  Florentine  government,  and  which 
dicifa-     was  confirmed  by  C/rar/fj.    Without  taking  the  Icaft  notice 
*'y*  of  the  falvo  for  liberty ',  or  paying  any  regard  to  the  capitu- 

lation, he  a£led  in  his  imperial  character,  and  as  having  a' 
right  to  prefcribe  to  the  Florentines  what  form  of  government 
he  pleafed.  He  ordered,  that  the  city  (hould  be  governed 
by  the  fame  magiftrates,  and  after  the  fame  manner  by  which 
it  ufed  to  be  governed  in  times  when  the  Medici  held  it ;  and 
that  Alejfandroj  who  was  the  pontiff's  nephew,  and  the  head 
of  his  family,  (hould  be  the  head  of  the  government^  and,  in 
default  of  iifue,  (hould  be  fucceeded  one  after  another  by  the 
children,  deicendants,  and  neareft  of  the  fame  family.  By 
the  fame  declaration,  Florence  was  refiored  to  all  her  rights- 
and  privileges  that  had  been  granted,  either  by  the  emperor 
or  his  predeceifors,  with  a  provifo  that  they  fhould  be  con- 
fidcred  as  forfeited,  if  the  citizens  (hould  attempt  any  thing- 
againft  the  Medici  family.  To  oblige  the  pope  {iill  farther, 
the  imperialifts  refiored  all  his  friends  in  Sienna  to  their  eftates 
and  authority  in  the  government ;  and  when  they  marched 
for  Piedmonty  they  left  in  the  city  a  garrifon  of  three  hun- 
dred Spanijh  footy  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Melfi^- 
a  man  very  unfit  for  fuch  a  truff. 

The   pope  having  thus  gained  from  Charles  all  that  he 
could  demand,  began  to  abate  fomewhat  of  that  high  vene* 
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f ation  he  had  exprefied  for  him  before,  and  to  be  ^^k  czrt-  CaUa^  h>^ 
ful  of  pleafing  him.     The  prodigious  abufes  of  the  papal  tnveen  the 
power  in  Germany  endangered  the  allegiance  of  that  empire  ^^n^^^x^ 
.  to  Charles  \    and  even  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  and  ftates  Charles, 
there  loudly  called  for  a  general  council,  as  being  the  only 
remedy  for  the  public  diftraSions.     The  emperor  was  of  the 
fame  opinion,  and  earneftly  applied  to  the  pope  to  convoke 
drie.    This  could  be  no  agreeable  propofal  to  hts  holinefs, 
^ho  Was  coiifcious  of  his  having  been  g;uilty  of  fubordination, 
fimony^  pequry,  treachery,  ufurpation,  and  every  fpecies  of, 
Ivickednefs.     He  fent  Charles  many  reafons  why  It  was  not 
proper  at  that  time  to  convoke  a  general  council ;    but  gave 
hfm  leavd  to  promile,  in  his  name,  to  the<!iet,  that  he  would 
call  one,  pi^ovided  it  might  be  held  in  Italy^  himfelf  prefiding 
at  it ;    and  that  the  Luwerans  and  the  other  fe£taries  fliould, 
in  the  mean  time^  return  to  the  obedience  of  the  church,  and 
bind  themfelves  to  fubmit  to  the  deci|ions  of  the  council. 
Charles  was  fenflble  that  thofe  inadmiflible  conditions  amounted 
to  a  refufal  oh  the  part  of  the  pope  of  what  he  required  ;  and 
his  refentmerit  manifefted  itfelf  in  an  affair  that  nearly  con- 
cerned his  holinefi. 

The  time  was  nbvir  conie  for  Charles  it  pronounce  fentence  '«;h9  it^ 
between  the  pope  and  the  duke  of  Ferrard*    The  dilFerences  ^'^^\  ^ht 
between  them  had  been  canvafled  by  the  ableft  lawyers*  in  ^''"  ^f 
Italy ;  and  Charles^  on  the  ftrength  of  their  opinion,  had  de-  Modcna 
creed  that  Modena  and  Reggio  ^  rightfully  and  lawfully  belonged  H^'^fi 
to  that  duke;  and  that,  upon  his  paying  to  his  holinefs  one  ^^' 
hundred  thoufand  crowns^  he  (hould  be  confirmed  in  the  in- 
i/t^xiMxt  o{  Ferrara^  and  the  tribute  required  of  him  reduced 
to  its  old  rate.     This  fentence  was  extremely  mortifying  to 
ihe  pope,  who  complained  that  Charles  had  broken  his  pro- 
tnife  of  not  pronouncing  againft  him  in  any  event.     Charles ^ 
op  the  other  hand,  laid  all  the  blanie  upon  the  pope's  nun- 
cio, the  bifliop  of  Vafone^  who,  prefuming  on  the  juftice  of 
his  mafter's  caufe^   had  iriceflafitly  and   arrogantly  folicited 
Charles  to  pronounce  fentence,  arid  infolently  pretended  that 
he  declined  it,  only  to  avoid  doing  juftice  to  his  holinefs.  The 
pope  was  far  from  being  fatisfied  with  this  apology,  and  re- 
fufed  either  to  ratify  the  fentence,  or  to  accept  of  the  money, 
which  was  tendered  to  him  by  the  duke.     This  did  not  pre- 
vent ^A^r/^j  from  refigning  Af(?J^»^,  vvhich  he  had  long  held 
as  a  depoflt,  to  the  duke,  whom  his  holinefs  wanted,  by  all 
means,  to  oppress. 
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ALESSANDRQDE  MEDICI  vf2&tio}r9imdkU 
with  all  his  family  power  in  Florence^  which  he  held  under  atf 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  whofe  natural  daughter  he 
was  to  marry.     The  implacable  reftlefs  pontiff  had   fecretly  i 
determined  to  after  the  fyftem  of  his  political  condu£l.      The 
French  king,  from  motives  foreign  to  this  hiftory^  continuecf  i 
to  be  the  inveterate  enemy  o(  Charles ;    but  not  being  in  a  | 
condition  to  enter  into  an  open  war  with  him,  he  had*  re- 
courfe  to  intrigues  in  Germany^  where  he  gave  the  Proteftants, 
and  the  enemies  of  the  houfe  of  Aujlriay  hopes  that  he  would 
declare  himfelf  their  prote6tor,  though  at  the  fattie  time  he 
was  publicly  burning  heretics  in  his  own  capital;    but  his 
great  fcheme  was  to  detach  the  pope  from  the  emperor.     A 
fecret  corrcfpoii'dence  for  that  purpofc  had  been  carried  on 
between  Franca  and  his  holine/s ;    and  the  former  had  even 
propofed  a  marriage  betwqen  his  fecond  fon  and  Clemen£% 
niece  Catherine^  the  daughter  of  Lorenzo  de  Media*     His  ho- 
linefs  was  not  proof  againft  fo  dazzling  an  alliance,  and,  pro- 
vided Francis  was  fincere  in  the  propofal,  he  refolved  to  em- 
brace it  whatever  it  coft  him.    In  the  mean  while  he  re- 
folved to  keep  fair  with  Charles^  to  whom  he  advanced  forty 
thoufand  crowns,  towards  the  expences  of  his  war  with  the 
Turks ;  and  he  fent  another  of  his  nephews^  the  cardinal  de 
Jtffairs  of  Medici^  to  attend  him  in  Germany  as  apoftolicaHegate.    The 
Germaoy.  troubles  of  the  empire  daily  encreafing^  and  the  infidels  again 
threatening  to  invade  it  with  a  powerful  arm^,  Charles  or- 
dered the  marquis  del  Guajio  to  march  to  Germany^  with^  alt 
the  Spanijh  troops,  and  as  many  Florentine  and  other  ItaUart 
horie  and  foot  as  he  could  take  into  his  pay.     All  the  appre- 
henfions  of  invafion  from  the  Turks  foon  vaniflilng,  ChaAeiy 
who  was  exceffively  bent  upon   returning  to  Spain^  having 
compromifed  matters,  in  the  bed  manner  he  could,  with  the 
Proteftants,  ordered  the  Florentines^  and  other  Italians  in  his 
fervice,  to  march  to  Hungary.     This  they  abfolutely  refufed 
to  do  ;  and  a  downright  inutiny  enfued,  though  Charles  had 
in  peribn  endeavoured  to  appeafe  them.     They  all  of  them, 
broke  up  their  camp,  and,  to  a  man,  returned  towards  Italy\ 
deftroying  the  houfes  and  lands  of  the  imperial  fubje<^  all  th^ 
way  they  paffed,  in  revenge,  as  they  faid,  of  the  ravages  the 
imperial ifts  had  committed  in  Italy, 
The  young  cardinal  de  Medici  was  fufpefl:ed  to  have  been      < 
de  Medici  the  fecret  inftigator  of  this  mutiny,  and  for  that  purpofe  had 
arrefied,     employed  Piermaria  Rojfo^  an  Italian  general.    This  fufpicion 
was  confirmed  by  the  cardinal  and  Piermaria  leaving  Charles^ 
who  was  now  on  his  return  to  Spain  by  the  way  of  Italy^  and 
pofting  after  the  mutineers.    Gharks  reflected,  that  the  cardi'*- 
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bal  might  be  offended  at  the  preference  he  had  g\Sf€xi  tb  his 
coufln  AUjfandrb  in  the  government  of  Fkrence^  and  that  it 
Was  poffible  he  wo^ld  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  mutineers^ 
and  attempt  a  revoiutron  in  chat  ftate.  He  therefore  ordered 
both  him  and  Piermarm  to  be  arrefted.  It  foon  appeared^ 
that  the  cardinal  had  a&ed  from  no  motive  but  that  of  youth- 
ful levity ;  and  he  was  immediately  releafed  by  the  emperor^ 
who  made  an  apology  both  to  him  and  the  popd  for  what 
had  happened^  and  foon  after  releafed  Piermaria  likewife* 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Gbaries  in  Itafy^  he  had  intelli^nce  Ifdervieh^ 
that  the  kings  of  FrancB  and  England  had  been  iiindered  only  ^ft*weeH 
by  the  retreat  of  theTi/riiOUt  of  Qermany^  from  attacking  ^^J^* 
the  duchy  of  Jf/iJyii.     He  likewifc  had  an  intimation  of  the*''^'^ 
fecret  negotiation  carrying  on  between  the  pope  and  the^^'^* 
French  king«    He  therefore  invited  the  pope  to  another  per- 
Ibnal  interview  at  Bohgnai   to ,  which   his    holinefs  readily 
agreed,  that  he  might  give  Charies  no  pretext  for  remaining 
any  confiderable  time  in  Itdy.     This  new  interview  took 
place  about  the  end  of  the  year,  and,  like  the  former,   it 
pailed  with  all  the  exterior  d^monftrations  of  ftfiedion  and 
friendihip  on  both  fides  :    but  their  interior  fentiments  were 
very  different.     Charles  again  infifted  upon  the  pope  convok-    . 
ing  a  general  council,  and  upon  a  public  league  being  formed 
amongft  all  the  potentates  and  ftates  of  Italy^  by  which,  each 
was  to  contribute  a  proportionable  quota  for  the  defence  of 
the  Milanefe^  in  cafe  it  (hould  be  again  attacked  by  Francisi 
He  likewife  propofed  a  marriage  between  the  pope's  niece  Ca^    ' 
iherine  and  the  duke  of  Milarti    the  better  to  break  ofF  th« 
connexion^  between  his  holinefs  and  the  Fremh  king. 

The  pope  formed  ftrong  objeaiohs  to  all  thofe  propofals.  ^  congrifi 
He  was  againfl:  the  league,  becaufe  he  had  certain  intelli-  of  the  Ita>. 
gence  that  the  French  king,  if  farther  cxafperatcd^  would  fian^a/r/* 
join  with  the  king  of  England.  He  repeated  the  obje<^ions  ht 
had  urged  before  againfl:  the  council,  and  he  declined  the 
marriage  between  ^rz^  and  his  niece,  for  fear  of  exafperating 
Francis.  After  various  conferences  between  his  holinefs  and 
the  emperor,  they  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  of  the  confede- 
racy to  be  fettled  by  commiffioners  appointed  on  both  fidek 
Thofe  on  the  part  of  Charles  were  Covos^  the  grand  commen- 
datory of  Leon  i  GranvelUy  afterwards  the  celebrated  cardinal 
of  that  name  \  and  Prata  :  on  the  part  of  the  pope  ap- 
peared cardinal  de  Mediciy  Jacopo  Salviaii^  Guicciardin.  The 
infiru^lions  of  the  latter  were  to  proceed  with  great  caution, 
fo  as  to  conceal  the  true  motives  why  the  pope  was  averfe 
to  the  league.  They  accoidingly  offered  to  renew  the  fornwr 
confederacy,  provided  the  Penetians,  wbo  by  it  were  obliged 
Mod*  Hist.  Vol.  XXXVI.        N  n  only 
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only  to  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples^  and  the  ducEy 
of  Milan^  could  be  brought  to  enter  into  it  by  extending 
their  engagements  to  preferve  the  peace  of  Italy  m  general. 
They  reprefented,  at  the  fame  time,  that  any  confederacy 
amongft  the  ftate$  of  Italy  muft  be  very  ineiFedual  for  pre- 
ferving  its  peace»  or  for  defending  them  againft  the  power 
of  France^  if  the  Vemtions  were  not  parties  in  it. 
Meets fwith     CHARLE&  had  no  objedtion  to  the  Venetians htmg  in- 
diffictdtiesy  yited  into  the  confederacy ;   but  infifted  upon  their  guaranty- 
ing the  republic  of  Genoa  as  it  then  ftood.     The  propofal  was 
brought  before  the  fenate  of  Venice^  and  there  fully  debated^ 
but  reje£led ;  the  republic,  at  the  fame  time,  declaring  that 
fhe  was  ready  to  fulfil  her  former  engagements.    Though 
Charles  was  exafperated  at  this  refufal,  be  infifted,  with  the 
pope,  upon  the  conferences  being  continued,  and  upon  the 
pradicabiltty  of  fuch  a  league  being  formed,  though  the  Ve- 
netians did  not  extend  their  engagements^    He  prevailed  ib 
far,  that  invitations  were  fent  to  all  the  ftates  and  princes  of 
Italy  to  afiift  at  the  conferences ;    and  each  having  private 
reafons  for  not  difobliging  Charles^  they  made  no  difficulty 
in  attending,  and  in  aflienting,  in  general  terms,  to  the  pro- 
pofed  league.    The  fettling  the  proportions  of  the  contribu- 
tions created^  however,  many  difficulties.     The  duke  of  Fer^ 
raroy  who  was  now  coniidered  as  a  powerful  prince,  com- 
plained that  the  pope  and  he  were  in  a  flate  of  mutual  dif- 
truft,  and  that  it  was  plain  his  holinefs  would  take  the  firft 
opportunity  of  diftreffing  him,  becaufe  he  had  hftherto  refuftd 
to  abide  by  the  imperial  award  ;  and  upon  the  whole,  it  was 
unreafonable  to  expe£l  he  ihould  contribute  to  defend  the  do- 
minions of  others,  while  he  was  in  danger  of  lofing  his  own. 
In  (hort,  that  while  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  flrong  gar- 
rifons  in  Modena  and  Reggw^  he  was  in  no  condition  to  pay 
towards  maintaining  thofe  of  Milan  and  Genoa. 

The  reprefentations  of  the  duke  had  their  weight  with 
Charles^  who  infifted  upon  the  pope  conforming  to  the  award 
he  had  pronounced.  As  this  was  a  matter  that  fo  nearly 
touched  the  dignity  of  Charles^  the  pope  did  not  abfolutely 
refufe  to  comply  with  what  he  required  ;  but  demanded  that 
the  duke  ihould  acknowledge  he  held  the  places  in  difpute  as 
fiefs  of  the  holy  fee.  As  they  had  always  been  coniidered  as 
iiefs  of  the  empire,  this  demand  could  not  be  complied  with, 
unlefs  the  confent  of  the  Germanitk  body  was  obtained. 
CI?arleSi  however,  continued  to  prefs  the  matter  with  his  ho- 
linefs, and  rec^uired  him  to  confent  that  he  would  not  ad  of- 
fcnfively^againft  any  part  of  the  duke's  dominions  during  the 
continuance  of  the  league^,  but  all  he  could  obtain  was,  that 
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the  pope  cpnfented  to  a  fufpenfioa  of  all  hoftilities  for  eigh-  qjuhUh  end 
teen  months.     This  matter  being  compromifed,  the  terms  of /«  a  confix 
the  confederacy  were  figned  on  the   twenty- fourth    of  Fe-  deracy. 
bruary. 

This  confederacy  obliged  the  emperor,  and  all  the  poten- 
tates and'ftates  .of  Naples^  the  Venetians  excepted,  to  defend 
Italy^  and  to  furnifli  each  a  certain  number  of  troops  for 
that  end.  The  emperor  was  to.  contribute  in  money  every 
month  thirty  thoufand  ducats.  The  pope^  forhimfelf  and  the 
Florentines^  twenity  thoufand;  the  duke  oi Milan  ten  thou- 
fand ;  the  duke  of  Ferrara  twelve  thoufand  \  the  Genoefe  fix 
thoufand  i  the  Biennefe  two  thoufand  ;  and  the  Lucquefe  one 
thoufand.  A  certain  fum  was  to  be  immediately  depofited  in 
cafe  of  a  fudden  attack^  but  it  w^as  not  to  be  broken  into,  un-  ' 
lefsthe  danger  was  threatning.  It  was  agreed  to  pay  a  fmall 
annuity  to  the  generals  who  were  in  the  feryice  of  the  league, 
even  in  time  of  peace,  provided  they  did  not  leave  Italy -^  and  * 

that  thfe  Swlfs  Ihould  receive  certain  gratuities  to  keep  them 
Trom  joining  the  French.  Antony,  de  Leva  was  unanimoufly 
appointed  captain-general  of  all  the  troops  of  the  confederacy, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  he  fhould  refide  at  Milan, 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  pope  would  not  agree  to  the 
Florentines  being  named  as  contraifling  parties  in  this  league, 
6therwife  than  as  they  had  been  in  the  former  \  nor  could 
Charles  6h]tSk  to  the  otniffion. 

This  great  point  being  fettled,  the  affair  of  the  general  Differences 
council-next  came  under  deliberation.   But  here  Charles  found  continue 
his  holinefs  more  intractable  than  he  had  been  with  regard  to  ^^''^^^^ 
the  league,  to  which  his  great  objeolion  of  offending  Francis  ^f^^^ 
had  been  partly  removed,  by  fuppreffing  all  mention  of  the  ^t    , 
Florentines  as  principals.     Charles  infifted  upon  an  immediate 
jndidtion  of  the  council,  which  the  pope  abfolutely  refufed 
to  comply  with,  unlcfs  it  fliould  be  previoufly  accepted  by  the 
kings  of  England  and  France^  without  whofe  confent  it  was 
impoffible  it  could  be  attended  with  any  good  effe6l.     He  of- 
fered, however,  to  fend  nuncios  to  all  the  Chriftian  powers 
to  difpofe  them  to  compliance  ;    but  Charles  could  not  bring 
.  him  to  pt^omife  that  he  would  fummon  the  council,  even  if 
they  (hould  not  concur  ;  fo  that,  though  the  nuncios  fet  out, 
there  was  little  hopes  of  their  fucceeding; 

WHitE  thofe  matters  were  under  debate,  the  arrival  of  Negocia- 
t^o  French  cardinals  at  Bologna  to  treat  of  the  marriage  be-  tion  and 
t ween, the  French  king's  fbn  and  Cdtherine  de  Medici^  Mt^ifeement 
Charles  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  c^oriefpondence  between  him  ^^tiv^en 
and  the  pontiff.  The  truth  is,  the  match  in  every  refpe£l '^^^p^^ 
was  fp  unequal,  that  neither  Charles  nor  the.  pontiff  believed^."  ^^"' 
ihzX  Francis  \n  propofing  i:  v»as  in  earneftj    and  the  former 
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had  ever  mentioned  it  in  tHat  iieht  to  Charles^  who  feethecf  to 
difregard  tt^  Upon  the  arrival,  however,  of  the  cardinals, 
C&jr/^x  reproached  CZf/rr^/i/ with  underhand  dealing;  but  he 
put  his  majefty  in  mind  chat  he  had  mentioned  the  affair  to 
him  before,  and  that  he  ftill  continued  of  opinion  that  Fran^ 
as  meant  only  to  amufe  him ;  but  that  it  would  not  be  de- 
cent for  him  to  be  the  fjrft  to  break  off  a  negociatlon  ^hich 
did  fo  much  honour  to  his  family^  Charles  required  he 
would  put  the  French  king's  finc^erity  to  the  teil^  by  infilling 
upon  the  cardinals  immediately  receiving  full  pbwers  ft6tk 
France  to  fettle  the  contraA  of  marriage.  This  demand  was 
complied  with,  and  the  cardinals  in  a  very  few  days  received 
their  commiffions  with  full  powers. 

CHJRLES  was  now  convinced  that  if  the  pope  had 
not  made  concelBons  to  his  prejudice,  Fr^nj  would  never 
have  agreed  to  lb  extravagant  a  propofal ;  and  he  foon  was 
certainly  informed  that  an  interview  had  been  agreed  upon 
between  them  at  Nizza^  a  town  belonging  to  Savoy,  Had 
TiQlCbarUshttti  fo  intent  as  he  was  upon  his  journey  to  Spain, 
he  would  have  perhaps  found  means  to  have  made  his  holr- 
nefs  repent  of  bis  condu£t.  But  he  was  in  hafte  to  fet  out 
for  Spain^  with  intention,  as  was  thought,  to  have  broken 
off  me  match  between  his  natural  daughter  and  Alejfandro  de 
Medici^  if  that  between  Catherine  and  the  French  king's  Ton 
(hould  take  place.  But  his  holinefs,  having  now  fecured  to 
his  family  the  government  of  FUrencey  regarded  the  didates 
of  ambition,  and  reded  fecure  in  the  pioteSion  of  France 
againft  alt  the  refentment  of  Charles.  Some  who  wifhed  his 
family  welt  foggefted^  that  by  matching  Catherine  to  the  French 
prince,  he  gave  the  tatter  and  his  defcendants  a  plaufibTe 
handle  for  claiming  Florence  and  its  territory,  in  prejudice  of 
the  oAier  branches  of  the  boufe.  But  Clementy  dazzled  by 
the  fplendor  of  the  match,  was  deaf  to  all  remonflrances. 
Not  being,  however,  willing  entirely  to  break  with  Charles^ 
he  entered  into  a  feparate  agreement  with  him,  by  which  he 
promifed  to  pronounce  fentence  againft  Henry  and  his  wife 
^nne  Bullen^  and  to  enter  into  all  reafonable  meafures  againft 
England^  both  parties  engaging  themfelves  not  to  conclude 
any  new  alliances  without  mutual  confent.  Charles  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  agree  to  thofe  terms,  only  becaufe  they 
were  the  beft  he  could  obtain ;  and  upon  the  faith 'of  this 
convention,  he  gave  orders  for  dilbanding  the  army  he  h:ld 
in  Italy. 

CHJRLES  having  embarked  at  Geyioa  fOr  Spain,  (he 
pope  made  a  merit  with  iYit  French  cardinals  of  the  conven- 
tion he  had  concluded.  According  to  Paulus  Jovius,  the 
two  cardinals  had  brought  him  a  lener  fr-cm  the  French  king» 
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recoaimen^ing  it  to  bb  holinefs,  by  all  means,  to  perfuade 
Charles  to  dirtnifs  his  army ;  fo  that  Francis  had  no  reafon  for 
taking  the  convention  amifs.  It  appears  in  fact,  that  Francis 
looked  upon  the  difmiiEon  of  the  imperial  army  as  the  mod: 
effectual  fervice  that  could  have  been  done  him  at  that  time. 
He  preiTed  the  jpope  to  haflen  their  interview  at  Nizza^  and 
proaii(ed  neitlier  to  prefs  him  on  the  head  of  any  frefh 
engagements,  nor,  as  he  had  ineiFedually  done,  upon  the 
creation  of  new  cardinals,  nor  to  draw  htm  into  a  war,  nor 
even  to  folicit  him  to  favour  the  king  of  England  in  the  pro- 
ceedings concerning  his  marriage. 

It  is  probable,  that  if  the  connexions  between  his  holineis  //^/V/  0/ 
and  the  French  king  had  fooner  taken  place,  the  latter  might  England. 
have  prev^led  upon  Henry  to  have  kept  fome  meafures  with 
the  pope.      He  had  even  taken  advantage  of  fome  remaining 
qualms  that  Henry  was  touched  with  on  the  head  of  renoun- 
cing his  former  religion,  to  get  him  to  cpnfent  to  fend  a 
civil  meflage  to  the  pope,  who,  in  that  cafe,  promifed  to 
form  the  procefs  ^new,  and  to  pronounce  the  fentence  be- 
tween him  znd  Catherine  to  be  invalid.  But  the  courier  charged 
vrith  this  commii&on  arrived  two  days  later  than  thd  time  af- 
Itgned  by  the  pope,  who  had,  by  that  time,  thundered  out 
bis  excommunications  againft  Henry,     Not  with  (landing  thi^, 
his  holinefs  being  extremely  loth  to  be  deprived  of  fo  noble 
a  province  as  England  had  always  been  to  the  holy  fee,  en- 
tertained fome  fecret  hopes  that  Francis  would  find  means  to 
reconcile  him  and  Henry  ;    and  tHis  made  him  the  more  in-   ' 
tent  upon  the  interview.     The  place  of  it,  however,  was 
changed  to  MarfeilUs^  at  the  requeft  of  the  duke  of  Savoy^ 
who  was  afraid  of  offending  Charles^  if  the  interview  fhould 
be  held  in  his  dominions.     This  change  of  place  was  agree-  ' 
able  to  both  parties,  as  it  did  honour  to  Francis^  and  gave 
the  pope  an  opportunity  to  boafl  of  the  prodigious  pains  he 
took,  and  labour  he  fubmitted  to,  in  forming  a  league  agajnft 
the  infidels,  and  in  reducing  Henry  back  to  the  pale  of  the 
church;    for  fuch  were  the  pretexts  he  made  ufe  of  for  his 
voyage.     His  true  motive,   however,  was  difcovered  by  his 
putting  his  niece  Catherine  on  board  the  French  gallies,  which 
were  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Jlbany^  who  landed  her  at 
Nizza^  and  returned  with  the  gallies  to  P//2?,  where  the  pope 
embarked,  on  the  fourth  ot  OSfober^  for  Marfeilles^  with  vv- 
fible  demonftrations  of  his  pleafure  in  undertaking  the  voyage, 
which  was   profperous.     Being  landed  at  Marfetlles^  he  en- 
tered that  city  in  a  triumphant  manner,  attended  by  a  nu- 
merous cavalcade  of  cardinals.     The  French  king,  attended 
by  his  fon  the  duke  of  Orleans y  the  future  bridegroom,  and 
his  court,  entered  that  city  in  like  manner  foor\  after,  apd 
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7 he  pope    took  up  his  lodging  in  the  fame  palace  with  the  pope.     The 
get*  to       interview  was  full  of  mutual  expreffions  of  friend(hip  ;    ancj 
Marfeil-     the  king  won  the  heart  of  his  holinefs  by  entreating  him    to 
les,  'wbere  fend  for  his  niece  to  Marfeillesy  where,  as  foon  as  (he  ar- 
bis  niece  is  rived,  the  marriage  was  celebrated  and  confummated.    The 
married  to  feftjvity  of  the  occafion  did  not  admit  of  much  public  bufinefs 
the  duke  of^^-^^^  tranfafled.     It  feems  probable,  however,  that  a  private 
rJeans.     ^Qj^ygntion  was  entered  into  by  the  king  and  his  holinefs,    for 
transferring  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  the  duchy  of  Afdan^  as 
being  the  moft  efFeflual  way  not  only  to  gratify  the  pope's 
private  ambition,  but  to  prevent  any  difputes  amongft    the 
children  of  Francis  after  his  death.     Francis  had  this  acquifi-^ 
tion  fo  much  at  heart,  that  he   performed   his  promife   of 
jiot  teazing  the  pope  with  any  troublefome  requefts,  except- 
ing that  of  his  creating  three  new  cardjnals,  which  his  holi- 
nefs,'. though  with   great  rcluftance,  did*;    and,  according   to 
Guicciardin^  the  duke  of  Alhanf%  brother  was  one  of  tbem. 
As  to  the  affairs  o^  England,  Francis  gave  up  all  concern 
with  them  ;    and  one  day  happening  to  come  into  the  pope's 
bed-chamber,  where  he  found  feme  oi Henry's  agents  behav- 
ing irreverently  towards  the  pontiff,  and  threatening  him  with 
an  appeal  to  a  general  council,  he  told   his  holinefs  that  hQ 
had  no  objeftion  to  his  proceeding  againfl  the  Ehglijh  with 
the  utmoft  rigour  of  ecclefiaftical  cenfures.     After  this,"  the 
greateft  harmony,  in  every  refpeA,  reigned  between  the  king 
and  the  pontiff,  even  to   the  incredible  refolution  they  took 
of  fpiriting  up 'the  Proteftants  of  Germany  againft  Charles^  ii^ 
which  they  both  concurred.     Upon  Clemenfs  return  to  Romc^ 
he  took  a  feyere  revenge  upon  his  enemies,  and  thofe  of  the 
houfe  of  Medici \  and  died  foon  after  he  hacj  made  his  nephew 
Jllexander  mafter  of  Florence. 
Hij7n*y  of    '■>  We  now  take  leave  o^ .Florence  asa  republic  ^    and   the 
they\t6\c\  remaining  part  of  its  hiftory  is  blended  with  that  of  the  other 
family,        ftaies  and  kingdoms  of  Europe  that  have  been  given  in  thq 
CQurfe   of  this  "work,      Alexander  de.  Aledicij  after   marrying 
Alexan-     Margaret,    the  natural   daughter  of  Charles  V.  was  by  hin^ 
6tYy  made  fovereign  niaflcr  of  Florence  in  1531  i,    and  though  he 

pretended  to  govern  by  the  advice  of  a  council  of  citizens, 
yet  he  was  guilty  of  the  moft  tyrannical  proceedings.  The 
Florentines,  liowevcr,  had  not  forgotten  that  they  had  once 
been  free';  and  Lorenzo^  or  Laurenftri  de  Medici,  who  was  de- 
fcended  from  a  younger  brother  of  Cofmo  the  father  of  his 
country^  .laid  a  plot  to  deHroy  him.  He  was  aflifted  in  thi^ 
by  the  abhorrence  in  which  the  Florentine  nobility  in  general 
held  Alexander^  who  had  invj;ded  the  beds  of  the  moft  corifider- 
aSle  amongft  rhem.  Lorenzo  knov»'ing  his  coufin's  wesknefs 
'  in  ihatrefpefl,  pretended  that  he  v/ould  introduce  into  his 
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aparttnent  a  beiautiful  lady;  by  which  means  getting  admrtr 
tsmce  into  AUxander'z  bed-chamber,  he  and  his  aiTociate^  put 
him  to  death. 

ji L  E  XANDER  was  fucceeded  by  Cofmo,  the  fon  tX and  Cof- 
ytihn  de  2lde4iciy  whom  we.  have  already  menitioned  to  have  mo,  nvho 
ierved  fo  bravely  in  the  Spanijh  and  French  armie3)  Mid  who  is  made 
was  fo  univerially  beloved,  that  he  had  the  epithet  o(  the  Po-  great  duke 
pular.      Cofmo  wast  ai  Tretfia^  one  of  his  lordOiips,  when  he  ^f  ^^^" 
heard  of  Jlexander*'%  death  ;  and  though  he  was  then  but  fc-  '^"cc. 
venteen  years  of  age,  he  formed  a  fcheme  for  fucceeding  him, 
but  without  difcovering  the  leaft.  appearance  of  his  intention. 
Leaving  his  youthful  companion;,  he  applied  htmfelf  to  Vi^ 
Jteliiy  wkoTe  father  had  been  put  to  death  at  Florence  by  the 
cheaiies  of.  the  houtb  oi  Medici ^tsxA  who  was  at  the  head  of 
a  conGderable  body  of  troops.     ViteUi  readily  proznifed  him 
•his  aiiiitance  ;  zndiQffmo  repah'ed  to  Florence^  where  he  con- 
certed meafures*  with  cardinal  Cibh  and  hit  mother,  who.  was 
of  the  houfe  of  Salviati.     The  FlorentineSy  on  the  death  df 
.Alexander^  were  divided  amongft  themfdves  on  the  form  of 
^wernmentthey  (hould  cftabliihy  and  feen>ed  inclinable  to  re* 
i^ftabKlh  their  ancient;liberty.     Upon  this,:  Cefmdy  though  he 
had  been  received  with  great  civility  in  the  fenate,  ordered 
ViteUi  td  enter i%;^/m^  with  his  troops,  and  to  furround  the 
ienate-faoufe,  JwiuleLdhe  membeis  were  debating.    This  vi- 
gorous tfiep  recoriciled  ali  par^tei,  and  they  fubmitted'to  Cofm9 
ih  the  fainte  mahtiFr  as  they^h'ad  dont  to  his  predeceflTor.    It 
-was^not  long  before' a  party  vizs  formed  againft  him,  at. the 
faedd  of  which  was  cardinal  :&0/z/iWiV  vvho  had  difluaded  him 
ail   he;coQid:fro(i![i^  accepting:  of  his  new  power.     But  Cafino^ 
having  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  emperor,  and  got  pof- 
jfbfSoii  of  his  pifedeceflbr's  money,  forced  all  the  difcontented 
to  leave.i%rwrtf,  apid  to  retire  lo  5(?%»/i,  where  they  raifed 
fom(^  troops  uiuier  the  commandpf  P^/^f  S/rw;z/,  the  fon  of 
•  Philip,     Cnfmo  was  fo  well  ferved  by  Fitellly  and  his  other 
officersv  that  Sirozxi  and  the  exiled  Florentines  were  every  ^ 

where  routed.    Numbers,  ztid  amongft  ttiem  Philip  Strozzij 
'  were  taken  prifpners^  and  fent  \o  Flsrence,^  where  they  were 
-ejcccuted ;  but  Strozziy  fearing  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  killed 
»laimfelf.     Cofmo's  authority  being  thus  eftablifhed,  he  wanted    " 
to  marry  his  predeceflor's  widow ;   but  the  emperor,  her  fa- 
therf  for  reafons  of  ftate,  g^ve  her  to  the  duke  o^  Parma ^  by 
whom  fhe  had  the  famous  Alexander  Farnefey  who  fucceeSed 
his  father.      Cofim^   therefore,   married   jEleamra  de  Toledsy 
daughter  to  the  duke  of  Alva^  viceroy  of  Naples^  and  he  cv.er 
after  perfevered  in  his  attachment  to  the  Imperialifts.     la 
confeqiience  of  this  conne(9:ion,  Cofmoh  power  was  fo  firmly 
#:ftdb!iflied  at  Florenccy  that  Pius  V.  beftowed  upon  him  the 
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title  of  grand  duke  of  Tufcany^  and  crowned  him  as  flich.  at 
Ji^m^  with  his vown  hands;  nor  did  the  FhrMihes  ever   at- 
tempt to  ibake  off  his  yoke.     Cofmo  was  a  zealous  enemy  of 
the  reformation;  and,  in  the  year  1546,  he  furniihed   the 
pppe*s  army,  that  was  to  march  into  Germany  againft  the 
Proteftants,  with  two  hundred  bombardiers.      Some  of  the 
powers  of  j^<<rf^/ at  firft  remonftrated  againft  the  pope's  be- 
ftowing  upon  him  the  title  of  grand  duke ;  but,  at  laft,  all  of 
them  acquiefccd.     When  the  Sininefe  revolted  from  Charles  V, 
in  1552,  on  account  of  the  feverities  pradifed  by  his  go- 
vernors, and  his  having  built  a  fort  to  bridle  that  city.  Mm- 
ry  II.  of  Frana  fupported  the  revolt  with  a  powerful  body  of 
'    troops;  but  the  Imperialifis  were  affifted  by  Cofmo^  and  a 
{harp  war  broke  out  on  that  account*    Peier  Strozzi  was  the 
French  general,  and  was  guilty  of  many  excefies  againft  Caf- 
tM\  fubje&s ;  but  at  Uft  he  was  defeated  by  the  count  ii 
Martignaa^  who  commanded  for  C^fmo,    The  French  king, 
however,  fending  fre(h  reinforcements  to  Sienna^  the  inha- 
bitants continued  to  make  a  vigorous  defence,  while  the  pope, 
the  Venetians^  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara^  interceded  in  their 
favour ;  but  all  their  reiiftance  was  ineffeiSual.     A  private 
treaty  h^d  been  made  at  Leghorn  between  Charles  and  CofnUy 
by  which  the  former  agreed,  upon  the  redudaon  of  Sienna^  to 
give  it  up  to  the  latter,  byway  of  indemnification  for  the 
great  expenccs  which  he  and  the  houfe  of  Mtdici  had  been  at 
in  the  fervice  of  the  houfe  of  Aujbia*    This  renderied  Cofnu^ 
very  a£tive  againft  the  Siennefiy  who  would  have  made  a  bet- 
ter defence,  had  they  not  demolifhed  the  caftle  that  had  been 
built  within  their -pir^  by  the  eniperor.     The  imperial  gener^ 
was  Don  Garda^  fon  to  the  viceroy  of  Naples^  and  brother  to 
Cofmo^s  wife ;  and  the  Sienpefe  continued  fo  ohftinate,  that  the 
viceroy  himfelf  was  about  to  have  taken  the  command,  when 
he  died  in  Florence.     Cofmo^9  troops,  however,  blockaded  &>«- 
na  fo  clofely,  that  it  was  reduced  to  the  utmoft  neceffity,  aod 
at  laft  obliged  to  furrender  to  the  emperor,  whom  the  Sienntfe 
received  not,  as  formerly,  in  quality  of  their  protedor,  but  as 
their  abfolute  fovereign.     Charles  did  not  reign  long  enough 
to  make  good  his  bargain  with  Co/mo ;  but  his  (on  and  fuc- 
cefibr,  Philip  II.  pundually  performed  it  the  (irft  year  of '  Us 
letgn,  by  refigning  to  him  all  his  right  and  tjtle  to  the  Sim- 
nep^  in  confideration  of  the  attachment  of  the  houfe  ^f  Me- 
dici to  that  of  AufltiQ^  and  to  indemnify  Cofmo  for  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  w^r.     Thi$  rendered  him  the  moft  powerful 
prince  in  Italyy  and  he  employed  all  his  force  and  intereft  in 
fupporting  the  houfe  of  Aujlria.    Amongft  other  marb.of 
bis  regard  for  that  family,  he  inftituted  the  order  of  theknight^ 
pf  §t.  ^(ephfu.    The  original  dcfigp  pf  thofe  knigl^ts  was  to 
•  ■         '  ferve 
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'i  fiwve  againft  the  piratical  ftajes  of  Barbary^  who,  about  the 
?year  1554,  iofeftcd  the  coafts  oi  Italy,     Philip  II.  of  Spain^ 
?iiaving,  about  the  year  1562,  transferred  all  the  diftrid  of 
'  Sienna  to  Cofnm^  excepting  that  chain  of  garriibns  which  is 
:  now  called   Strao  de  gli  Prejidii,  lying  upon  the  coafts  of 
Tufcany^  the  knights  of  St.  Stephen^  who  were  by  that  time  a 
!  regular  inftitution,  were  employed  to  defend  them,  and  al- 
lowed a  noble  palace  and  church  for  their  refidence  at  Pifa^ 
which  they  fiill  ppflefs,  though  the  order  is  now  greatly  de- 
:  cayed.     Cofnw^  during  his  life-time,  efcaped  many  dangerous 
confpiracies,  which  were  formed  againft  *  his  life  by  the  Flo- 
;   rgnttfus^  who  could  not  forget  that  they  were  once  free,  and 
that  under  him  they  were  flayes  with  gilded  chains.     His  iirft 
wife,  already  mentioned,  was  highly  ferviceable  to  him  at 
the  coixrt  of  Spain^  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  glory  of  his 
fortunes  ;  but  though  he  had  many  children,  it  cannot  be  faid 
that  he  was  happy  in  his  progeny,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing incident,  which  may  be  met  with  in  Keyjkr^s  Travels, 
and  is  countenanced  by  the  relation  of  other  creditable  au- 
thors. 

The  names  of  two  of  Cofinos  fons  were  John  arid  Garcias,  tragical 
or  Garcia,     The  former,  when  young,  was  made  a  cardinal,  ^^^"*^,v 
through  his  father's  imfereft;   but  never  could  conciliate  toS:      *^' 
hignfelf  the  affc6lion  or  friendfliip  of  his  brother  Garcia^  who*' -*'* 
was  known  to  be  of  a  furious  vindictive  difpofttion.     One  day 
the  two  brothers,  while  at  hunting,  found  themfelves  alone 
in  following  the  chace,  far  removed  from  all  their  attendants ; 
and  Garcia  took  that  opportunity  of  quarrelling  with  his  bro- 
ther, whom  he  ftabbed  to  the  heart  with  his  dagger.     He 
then  rejoined  his  company,  without  difcovering  in  his  coun- 
tenance or  manner  the  fmalleft  emotion,  as  if  any  thing  ex- 
traordinary had  happened.     The  cardinal's  horfe,  however, 
returning  without  his  rider,  the  company,  by  tracing  back  the 
prints  of  his  hoofs,  difcovered  the  place  where  John  lay  mur- 
dered.    His  body  being  carried  to  Florence,  the  grand  duke, 
his  father,  ordered  that  the  circumftance  of  his  being  mur- 
dered ihould  be  concealed ;  and  gave  out,  that  his  fon  died 
of  an  apopledic  fit,  while  he  was  hunting.     He  then  ordered 
the  dead  body  to  be  conveyed  into  an  inner  apartment^  and 
fending  for  Garcia,  to  whofe  nialignant  difpofition  he  was  no 
ftranger,  he  taxed  him  with  the  murder.     The  youth  denied 
it  at  firft  with  great  warmth,  and  in  the  ftrongeft  manner  j 
but  being  introduced  into  the  room  where  the  body  lay,  it  is 
faid  to  have  bled  (very  poffibly  by  chance)  at  his  approach. 
He  then  threw  himfeif  at  his  father's  (cQt,  and  confefled  the 
charge.     The  father,  who  had  refolved  on  the  part  he  was 
^Q  a^,  fple^pnly  ciefired  his  fpn  to  prepare  for  death  j  adding, 
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that  he  ought  to  account  it  a  happinefi  that  he  was  about  to 
lofe  that  lire,  of  which  his  crime  had  rendered  him  unworthy, 
by  no  other  hand  than  that  of  him  wha  gave  it.  He  then 
plucked  out  of  its  fheath  the  dagger  with  which  Garcia  had 
murdered  the  cardinal,  and  which  {IHl  hung  by  his  fide,  and 
plunging  it  into  his  bofom,  he  fell  dead  by  his  brother's  body: 
This  dreadful  catafirophe  happened  in  1562,  when  the  car* 
dinal  was  no  more  than  eighteen,  and  Garcia  fifteen  years  of 
age.  The  father  ordered  the  fa<%  to  be  concealed  ;  and  all, 
but  they  from  whom  it  could  not  be  concealed,  beKeved  that 
^he  two  brother?  died  of  a  peflilential  diftemper,,  which  then 
raged  in  Flortnce^  To  give,  this  report  authenticity,  both 
bodies. were  buvied  with  great  pomp,  and  a  funeral  oration 
was  pronounced  over  that  of  Gi^rcsa,  The  tragedy,  however, 
proved  fatal  to  the  mother,  who  w^s  fo  aiFe&ed  with  the  death 
of  her  two  fons,  that  0ie  furvived  them  but  a  fev  days.  As 
to  Cofmo  himfelf,  in  all  other  refpects  but  his  htnWj  ifSi\&\oniy 
f.  he  was  the  moft  fortunate  prince  of  his  age  ;  and,  after  living 

in  the  grcate ft  glory  and  happinefs,  he  died  in  1574,  in  the 
thirty-eighth  }'ear  of  his  reign,  and  the  fifty-fifth  of  his  age. 
CharaBsn  But  neither  the  perfonal  glory,  faecefe,  nor  happiiiefs  of 
,^  Cofmo.  Cofmo,  nor  his  fortune  in  war,  nor. his  high  alliances,  baVt 
rendered  his  memory  fo  diftinguiflied  as  the  prodigious  en- 
couragement he  gave  to  the  ftudy  and  practice  of  all  the  fine 
^rts,  which  received  frotn.him  not  only  patronage,  but  per- 
fe6lion.  In  him  all  the  fine  tafte,  the  unbounded  genefofity^ 
and  the  difcerning  fpirit  of  the  Medid  family.  Teemed  to 
center.  The  immenfe  buildings  he  began  and  completed, 
his  incredible  collei^ions  of  ftatues,  ancient^  and  modern, 
paintings,  jewels,  plate,  precious  ftones  from  all  quarters  of  ^ 
the  earth,  inflruments  of  every  kind,  armour,  and  of  eveiy 
rarity  that  can  be  named,  would  be  increcJibleij'had  not  all 
'  travellers  'in  Europe^  of  any  curiofity,  fecn  them  5  and  did  ridt 
great  part  of  them  ftill  remain  at  Florence,  In  (hort,.  we  rteed 
not  fear  to  pronounce,  that  no  prince  of  his-  revenue  ever 
equalled  him  as  a  patron  of  learning  and  the  arts,  unlefs  per- 
haps we  except  his  anccftor  the  great  Cofmoy  the  father  of  his 
country.  But  we  are  to  refle<5i,  that  in  the  xmeoi  Ccfmo^  the 
firft  great  duke,  the  arts  had  arrived  at  ^e  higheft  pkch  of 
taftc,  magnificence,  and  perfeftion,  all  which  was  o'Wing  to 
him :  and^  indeed,  it  would  be  not  too  bold  to  fay,  that  be 
raifcd  them  higher  than  'they  had  been  fince  the  Auguftan  age. 
If  the  benefactions  of  fome  of  the  caliphs  of  Egypt ,  and  of 
Z<?u'/i  XiV.  towards  the  liberal  arts,  is  compared  to  that  of 
Cofmo^  he  muft  have  the  preference,  ncit  only  becaufe  their 
power  and  ability  exceeded  his,  but  becaufe  true  architefiu^e, 
painting,  and  fculprure,  were  unknown  tp' the  i^fl//V  caliphs, 
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jstnd  becaufe  all  that  Lewis  expended  did  not  prevent  their  de- 
clinmg  from  the  perfeSion  in  which  they  were  left  by 
Cojmo. 

We  hive,  in  fpeakingof  the  firft  Cofmoj  conjc<flured  that  p^*^  ,oa. 
he  and  his  family  probably  knew  certain  channels  of  com- 
inerce,  which  had  poflibly  been  loft  by  the  difcovery  o^  Ame- 
rica  y  nor  is  it  abfurd  to  believe,  that  part  of  the  immenfe 
fuqis   expended  by  the  great  A\jk^Cofmo  were  furniflied  by  . 
Philip  il.  whofe  prodigious  returns  of  treafure,  from  the  dif- 
jcovery  of  America^  were  perhaps  greater  than  any  European  • 
prince  ever  was  mafter  of. 

COSMO,  the  firft  great  duke,  was  futceeded   by  his  fon  Heisfuc^ 
Francis  I.    who  married  Joanna,  or  "Jane,  daughter  of  the  needed  by 
emperor  Ferdinand  I.  by  whom  he  had  eleven  children  ;  but^"^* 
the  males  all  died  young,  and  the  females  were  incapable  of  ^'*^^^^* 
fuccefliori.     His  daughter,  Maria  de  Medici,  became  queen  of 
France  by  marrying  Henry  IV.      Her  public  hiftory  \%  well 
known,  as  well  as  that  of  her  father,  which  may  be  met  with 
in  other  parts  of  this  work.     The  misfortunes  which  befel 
her,  by  her  difagreement  with  her  fon,  were  in  a  great  mea- 
fiire  owirie  to  two  Ftqfentine  favourites,  whom  fhe  carried  with 
her  into  rrqnce,  the  tnarechal  d*Ancre  and  hfs  wife.     Upori 
the  death  of  the  .great  dutchefs.y^/j^,   who.  was  daughter, 
fiftcr,  aunt,  and  niece  to  emperors,  Francis  fell"  in  love  with 
^  Venetian  \2idy  of  the  houfe  qfCfipello^  who  was  the  widow  of 
^  gentleman  of  the  houfe  of  Salviaii.     Havirrg  declared  his 
intention  to  marry  her,  the  fenate,  out  of  regard  to  her  fa- 
ther's family,  declared  her  the  daughter*  t)f  their  republic^ 
and  made  her  a  prefent  of  a  ducal  crown.     Francis  lived  nine 
years  wi:h  this  lady,  who  is  celebrated  for  her  beauty;  but 
Jittle  of  importance  happened  to  Florence,  or  to  Tufcany,\xnA&r. 
|iis  government.     He  died  in  1587,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
hxoihtv  Ferdhiand.l,  who  was  a  cardinal;   but  refigned   his  and  he  ly 
hat  when  he  was  fifty-two  years  of  age.     He  married   thc^'J  brother 
princefs  ChrifAna,  daughter  to  Charles  II.  duke  of  Lorrain.  Fcrdi- 
He  had  by  her  almoft  as  numerous  a  progeny  as  his  brother  ;  '^^nd. 
{)ut  only  two  of  his  (bns  furvivcd  him,  of  whom  the  elder, 
Coffno,  was  his  fucceffor;  and  the  younger,  Charles,  came  to 
jhe  hifi^heft  preferments   in  the.  church.     The  moft  diftin- 
gui{hed   occurrence  in  the  reign  of  Ferdina?id  was  the  vaft 
magnificence  with  v;hich  he  celebrated  the  nuptials  between 
his  niece  Alajy  and  the  French  king  in   1600,  who  had  fent 
hiixJ  a  piocuration  for  that  purpofe.     No  expences  werefpared 
pn  this  occjirion  ;    and   the  reprefentation  of  one  comedy  is 
faid  to  have  coft  him  fixty  thoufand  crowns.     He  died  in  the 
year  1609,   and  wi:s  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Cofmo  II.  who  mar-  Cofmo  II. 
ried  Ma^dakn  of  Atf^ria^  filler  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  IL/ucceedj, 
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By  her  he  had  three  daughters,  and  four  fons ;  of  whom  the 
eldeft,  Ferdinand^  fucceeded  him;  and  the  two  next  were 
cardinals.  Under  this  prince,  who,  like  his  immediate  pre— 
deceflTors,  applied  himfelf  intirely  to  domeftic  aiFairs,  and  go- 
verned his  people  with  great  lenity,  the Flonntines  were  happy» 
and  (o  powerful,  th^t  Cofmo^  without  laying  any  additional  tax 
upon  his  fubjeiSls,  in  the  year  1667,  fent  an  army  of  twenty 
thoufand  men  to  the  affiftance  of  the  duke  of  Mantua  againft 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  This  quarrel  being  made  up  by  the  inter- 
pofition  of  other  princes,  Cofmo  gave  way  to  his  natural  dif- 
pofition,  which  was  for  peace  and  tranquillity ;  and  he  dre4 
in  the  year  1621.  He  imitated  his  predeceflbrs  in  their  love 
for  the  fine  arts,  and  greatly  promoted  the  building  of  the 
chapel  of  San  Lorenzo^  begun  in  1604,..  where  the  great  dukes 
ofTufcany  are  buried  in  a  maufoleum,  which  is  accounted  the 
mod  fplendid  of  any  in  the  world,  and  is  faid  to  have  coft 
fome  millions  (lerling.  Cofmo  II.  was  fucceeded  by  Ferdinand 
II.  and  was  a  prince  of  a  more  a£tive  difpofition  than  any  of 
his  three  immediate  predeceflbrs.  The  difputes  about  the  fuc- 
celEon  to  Mantua  reviving,  he  interpofed  with  his  uncle  th^ 
emperor  Ferdinand  II.  and  procured  the  fufpenlion  of  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  which  was  about  to  have  been  pronounced 
againil  the  duke  of  Neversj  who  had  flrong  pretenfions  upoti 
that  fucceffion  in  right  of  blood.  We  Ihall,  in  the  Hiftory  of 
Parmoy  fee  with  what  fpirit  he  fupported  his  brother-in-law, 
duke  Edward,  He  married  ViSfoire  de  la  Rovore^  daughter  to 
the  laft  duke  of  Urbinoy  by  whom  he  had  two  fons,  Cofmo  III. 
and  Francis- Maria'^  afterwards  a  cardinal,  and  died  in  the 
year  1670. 
Cofino  COSMO  III.    in  the  year   i66i,  married  Margaret^ 

III.  Loutfa  of  Orleanff  daughter  to  G/ifion  duke  of  Orleans,  brother 

The  hiftory  to  Lewis  XIII.  Alliances  with  the  coqrt  of  Franc^  which 
•/  his  was  at  th^t  time  in  the  height  of  its  fplendour,  were  courted 
marriage,  ^y  ai|  (h^  inhxiot  Rojfian  catholic  princes  in  Europe,  as  it  in- 
titled  them  to  the  friendfhip  of  the  houfe  o{ Bourbon,  Cofmoy 
however,  could  not  have  made  a  more. unfortunate  match,  as 
a  hufband  :  he  was  intjrely  under  the  direftion  of  his  mother* 
the  grand  dutchefs  dowager,  one  of  the  mod  fevere  and  auftere 
ladies  in  2!Mtaly\  while,  on  the  other  hand,  her  daughter- in- 
law, having  been  bred  up  in  all  the  gaiety  and  licentioufnefs 
of  the /r/;zf/^  court,  and  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of 
fervants  of  the  fame  caft,  paid  very  little  regard  to  the  remon- 
flrances  of  her  mother-in-law  upon  the  levity  of  her  beha- 
viour ;  and  even  prefumed,  upon  the  greatnefs  of  her  birth, 
to  give  law  to  the  duke  her  husband.  There  feems,  however, 
to  have  been  nothing  criminal  in  the  conduct  of  the  young 
grand  dutchefs,  but  her  difagreeqient  with  the  manners  of  her 
2  buf- 
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lEiusbahd  and  her  mother- in- law,  which  had  fpread  the  glodrft 
of  devodon  and  formality  over  all  the  Florentine  court.     She 
iefembled  him,  however,  in  one  particular,  that  (he  encou- 
raged men  of  fenfe  and  genius.     While  (he  was  at  Florence^ 
Ibe  heard  that  the  famous  abbot  Siriy  who  was  a  monk  of  St. 
Benedi£fy   in  the  abbey  of  St.  George  at  Fenicej   had  been 
bahifhcd  that  city,  on  a  ftrid  profecution,  only  for  having 
i^okten  flightingly  of  the  republic.    The  abbot,  repairing  to 
Fhfence^  was  prcfented  to  the  grand  dutchcfs,  and  (he  recom- 
inended  him  to  his  moftChriftian  majefty,  who  made  him  his 
hiftoriographer.    But  her  love  of  learning,  however,  could  not 
procure  agreement  between  her  husband  and  her,  they  being, 
in  other  refpeds,  directly  the  reverfe  of  each  other  in  temper 
and  difpofition.    The  great  dutcheis  dowager,  continuing  ftill 
to  haVe  the  afcendency  over  her  fon,  perfuaded  him  to  inter- 
pofe  his  authority,  to  prevail  with  his  wife  to  conform  herfelf 
to  the  Italian  manners ;  but  neither  love  nor  authority  made    « 
any  impreffion    upon    the  dutchefs :    and  though  (he  bad 
brought  the  duke  two  fons,  Ferdinand  and  John-Gajion^  and 
a  princefs,  Mary^ Magdalen^  afterwards  tnarried  to  john-Wil- 
liatn  of  Neubourg^  eledor  Palaiine^  daily  quarrels  happened 
between  her  and  the  great  duke  $  til),  at  laft,  they  feparated, 
and  (he  returned  to  Parisy  where  (he  was  allowed  an  appoint- 
ment agreeable  to  her  rank,  and  which  (he  enjoyed  to  the  day 
of  her  death.    Though  this  feparation  gave  difguft  to  the 
pride  of  his  mofl  Chriftian  majefty,  yet  he  had  at  that  time 
polittcal  reafons  for  not  refenting  it  otherwife  than  by  fending 
inftru£tions  to  the  marquis  du  Pre,  his  amba(rador  at  Florencey 
to  apply  to  the  great  duke,  and  to  endeavour  to  effe£l  a  re- 
conciliation, as  alfo  to  inftft  upon*  three  points.     The  firft; 
was,  that  the  grand  duke  (hould,  by  inviting  her  to. return  to 
Florence^  take  back  his  wife  4  the  fecond,  that  he  (hould  pay 
her  debts,  which,  it  feems,  (he  had  contracted  to  a  large 
amount;   and  thirdly,  that,   when   (he  (hould  return,   ine 
(hould  have  the  fame  power  in  the  management  of  public  af* 
fairs  that  the  duke  allowed  to  bis  mother.    Cofmo  anfwered, 
with  great  iirmneis^  that,  as  to  the  iirft  requed,  he  was  ready  His  an- 
at  any  time  to  receive  his  wife,  if  (he  (hould  pleafe  to  return /u-^r  t(k 
to\i\mi  but  that  her  feparating  from  him  being  intirely  the  ^^^  French 
refulc  of  her  own  choice,  and  without  his  participation,  he^^^^- 
would  make  no  advances  towards  inviting  her  to  return.     As  ^^'*' 
to  the  fecond  article,  he  anfwered,  that,  while  (he  IWed  with 
him,  he  had  always  maintained  her  according  to  her  birrh 
and  ftation  ;  and  that,  fmce  their  feparation,  he  had  ordered 
her  appointments  to  bepundually  paid  her,  and  therefore  did 
not  think  himfclf  obliged  to  difcharge  thofe  t'ehts  which  (he 
had  contradled  through  extravagance  anJ  wan:  of  osconomy. 

As 
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As  to  the  lad  article,  he  faid,  that,  as  fpon  as  &is  wife  liad 
given  as  ftfong  proofe  of  her  attachment  to  his  intereft  as  his 
mother  had  done,  (he  (Hould  enjoy  the  fame  authority  in  pub- 
lic affairs. 

The  marquis  endeavoured  to  {hake  Ccfmo*^  refolucion  on 
thofe  heads,  by  propofmg,  on  the  part  of  his  matter,  another 
march  between  his  eldett  Ton  and  another  princefs  of  the  blood 
of  France^  in  order  to  renew  the  good  correfpondence  between 
his  crown  and  tl^e  houfe  of  ^if^/zV/ ;  but  the  duke,  vwho  was 
heartily  dif^ufted  vviih  French  princeffcs,  civilly  declined  the 
honour  of  the  alliance,  under  pretence  that  his  fon  was  too 
•  young  to  think  of  marrying.   Notwithftanding  this,  theyoung 

prince  loon  after  married  the  prmcefs  Fiolanie Beatrice  of  Ba- 
varia^  a  family  that  was  then  intirely  in  the  imperial  intereft^ 
the  eledlor  himfelf  being;  that  very  year  general  of  the  em- 
peror's army  upon  the  Upper  Rhine ;  and  prince  Clement  of 
Bavaria^  his  brother,  who  had  been  chofen  the  year  before 
ele£lor  of  Cohgne^  having  rejected  all  terms  of  accomjnoda- 
tion  with  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty.     The  match  of  the 
grand  pnnce  into  the  houfe  of  Bavaria^  together  with  the 
league  of  Augibourg^  in  which  Cofmo  became  a  party,  dif- 
couraged  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty  from  any  farther  advances' 
towards  the  court  of  Florence  \  and  in  the  year  ^697,  whetf 
the  reputation  of  the  French  monarchy  and  arms  began  to  de- 
cline,  his  eldeft  fon  having  no  ifllie,  he  married,  on  the  2d 
of  July^  his  fecond  fon  John-Gajlon.,  who  fucceeded  him,  to 
the  princefs  Anna- Maria- Franctjca  oi Saxe-Lawenbourg^  widovir 
of  Philip'JFilliam  count-palatine  of  the  Rhine,     This  lady, 
befides  the  fplendour  of  her  birch,  had  great  pretenfions  to  he? 
father's  dominions,  and  was,  in  her  own  right,  adually  pof- 
fefl'ed  of  a  V aft  fortune.     Her  father,  yuUus-Francis  of  Saxe^ 
Lawenbourg^  had  died  Septe??iber  29,   1699  ;  but  his  fuccelTion 
was  difputcd  with  his  daughter  by  the  houfes  of  Saxony  and' 
Anhalt-Brunftvic^'y  the  firft,  in  right  of  a  reciprocal  family- 
corn  pa6t  between  the  eledor  of  Saxony  and  the  laft  duke ;  ancf 
the  latter,  in  right  of  blood  and   alliances ;  while  both  pre- 
tended that  a  female  defcendant  was  incapable  of  fucceeding 
to  that  duchy.     John-Gajicn  brought  the  affair  before  the 
imperial  courts  of  judicature,  and  took  a  journey  io  Germany^ 
where  he  not  only  carried  on  the  procefs,  but  managed  the 
great  eftates  that  fell  to  his  wife  in  Bohemia^  by  the  indifputed 
rights  of  heritage  from  her  father.     As  to  the  law-procefe, 
feveral  precedents  were  produced,  to  prove  that  the  eftates  in 
queftion  were  inheritable  by  women  as  well  as  men  J  but  the 
forms  of  the  imperial  courts  retarding  the  decifion,  he  Re- 
turned, after  a  long  ftay  in  Germany,  Xq  Florme* 
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.  Neither  of  the  !wo  fons  of  Co/mo  III.  having  male  iffue,  Oltahs 
and  there  being  but  little  probability  of  their  having  any,  the  the  title  of 
gre'at  duke*s  brother,  Francis-Maria  of  M^dUiy  being  of  a  royal  high- 
vigprQi|.s  cpnftitiition,  fome  years  after,  was  applied  to  by  the  »^- 
court  of  Vienna  to  refign  the  purple,  to  which  he  had  been 
r^iied  by    pope  Infiotmt  XI.  in  1686,  to  qualify  himfelf  for 
mairri^ge.      It  was  generally  thought  that  the  imperial  court 
would    b4ve  beflowed  upon  him   one  of   the  archdutchcfs's 
daughters,  fitters  to  the  emperor  Jojiph ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  the  houfe  of  Medici  was  fo  much  in  favour  at  the  court 
of  Vienna^  that,  in  the  year  1699,  the  reigning  great  duke  of 
Tufcany  obtained  from  the  emperor  the  title  oi Royal  Highnefsy 
the   fame    baying  been    before  conferred  on    the   duke  of 
Larrain. 

Notwithstanding   the  new   title  conferred  on  the  Hisattachi- 
gr^nd-duke,  it  was  not  immediately  allowed  of  by  the  powers  ment  to  the 
oi  Europe,     Tht  count  oi  Lamberg,  the  impcrral  ambaffador,  ^^/^. 
was  the  tlrft  who,  by  his  matter's  order,  conferred  itonJCofmOy 
in  anfwering  the  compliments  made  him  by  the  marquis  Ft- 
telliy  who  had  been  fent  ambaflador  to  Rome  from  the  great 
duke  for  that  purpofe.     In  the  jubilee-year,  1700,  Co/mo  IlL 
went  to  pay  his  devotions  at  Rome^  where  he  was  received 
by  his    hc^nefs   Innocent  XII.   with  fuch  compliments  and 
carefles   as  aftoniftied  all  the  world.     Every  day  they  were 
feen  walking  with  one  another  in  the  utmott  familiarity ;  and 
they  agreed,  that  all  kind,  of  ceremony  (hould  be  dropt  be* 
tween  them.    It  is  neceflary  to  explain  the  reafon  for  this, 
and  of  fome  ridiculous  incidents  that  followed. 

COSMO  III.   in  his  own  perfon,   kept  up  the  gxt2Lii&  His  devp^ 
(hew  of  devotion  of  any  prince  in  Europe,     In  his  court  and  tion. 
attendance  his  oeconomy  was  next  to  parfimonious ;  but  he 
repaired  every  night  to  the  church  of  the  Anmnciada  in  Flo- 
rencey  and  ailifted  at  the  litanies,  which  were  there  fung  with 
the  beft  mufic  in  Italy.     He  was  at  great  pains  to  bring  reli- 
gious perfons  to  his  court,  and  to  recommend  them  to  the 
pope)  who  generally  beftowed  upon  them  fome  ecclefiaflical 
preferment.     By  bis  intereft,  cardinal  Alorigia  was  raifed  xo 
the  purple ;  and  another  religious  was  made  archbilhop  of 
Ragufay  on   the  merit  of  wearing  a   long  beard.      Thofe 
artiduilies  had  endeared  him  fo  much  to  his  hoiinefs,  that  the 
latter,  while  he  was  at  Ronie^  not  only  gave  him  the  title  of 
royal  highnefs,  but  prevailed  with  all  the  cardinals  and  fo- 
reign minifters,  whom  he  could  influence,  to  do  the  fame  :' 
fome,  however,  of  the  latter  flood  out,  and  others  made  great 
difficulties;  but  at  laft,  by  the  pope's  unwearied  application, 
al!  objeclions  were  got  over,  and  the  matter  was  at  laft  confi- 
dered  as  being  regulated .    This  important  point  being  gained, 
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the  pope  and  the  grand  duke  became  more  intimate  tbgefffef 
than  ever;  but  the  people  of  Rome  were  inexpreffibly  aftb-r 
niOied  at  feeing  his  royal  bighnefs  appear  abroad  in  the  habit 
and  dignity  of  a  canon  of  St.  Peter*6  church.    It  happened  oa 
the  following  occafion. 
He  is  fMtU     Every  one  knows,  or  has  heard  of  the  holy  handkerchief^ 
a  canon  ^/^which  is  preferved  in  the  church  of  St,  Peter  at  Rome^  and 
St.  PeterV.  which  is  faid  to  be  impreiTed  with  the  picture  of  our  Saviour's 
face,  as  he  was  going  to  his  crucifixion.    The  veneration  in 
which  this  relick  is  hdd  is  fuch,  that  when  it  is  expofed,  which 
is  only  on  very  folemn  occafions,  the  people  can  behold  it  only 
at  a  great  diltance,  and  none  have  the  privilege  of  exhibiting^ 
it  but  the  canons  of  St,  Peter's.    Cofm^  however,  was  fmitteif 
\  with  fo  extravagant  a  fit  of  devotion,  that  he  employed  alt 

his  intereft  with  his  holinefs  to  have  a  nearer  view  of,  and  to 
touch,  the  handkerchief;  but  was  informed,  that  be  could 
not  be  gratified,  becaufe  of  the  anathemas  and  fulmin^tions 
that  lie  againft  every  man  who  (ball  mount  the  tribunal  of  the 
holy  relicks,  or  prefume  to  touch  them,  unlefs  he  is  a  canon 
ti  St.  Peter's :  he  was  even  told  by  his  holineis,  that  it  was 
an  indulgence  the  pontifical  power  itfeif  could  not  grant- 
After  great  confultation,    however,    his  holinefs  fell  upon 
an  expedient  that  gratified  his  friend  in  his  darlyg  paffion. 
The  grand  duke  being  then  a  widower,  the  pope  ordained 
and  declared  him  a  canon  of  St.  Peter's  i  and  hb  royal  high- 
nefs,  in  a  purple  habit,  and  a  furplice  on  his  (boulders,  having 
aUtfted  at  the  brief  which  declared  him  a  prieft,  was  condu^d 
to  the  tribunal,  where  he  had  the  pleafure  of  touching  and 
handling  the  holy  handkerchief,  with  the  other  relicks;  and 
he  beftowed  his  benedii5iiion,  at  the  fame  time,  upon  feventy 
thoufand  fpediators  then  prefent*    But  this  was  not  the  only 
piece  of  religious  foppery  that  his  royal  highnefs  was  guilty 
of  on  this  occafion.     Upon  his  holinefs  prefenting  him  with 
a  few  toys  and  relicks,  the  duke  gave  two  hundred  piftoles  to 
the  bearers,  and  fent  the  pope  prefents  to  the  amount  of  a  large 
fum  in  jewels  and  money.   Happening  to  pray  before  an  altar  in 
a  church  where  his  holinefs  arrived,  he  crawled  upon  his  knees 
to  the  pontifical  chair ;  and  when  the  pope  defired  him  to 
rife,  *'  Permit,  faid  he,  the  grand  duke  of  Tujcany  to  adore 
the  vicar  of  Cbn/i  with  that  veneration  which  is  due  to 
him/' 
His  ad'ven-     His  royal  highnefs,  however,  during  his  refidence  at  Rme^ 
iures  at     went  only  by  the  name  of  count  Pitigliano^  which  expofed 
Rome.       him  fometimes  to  unforcfeen  adventures.     While  he  was  one 
day  on  his  knees  in  church,  a  lady,  whofc  husband  had  been 
baniChed  out  of  Tufcany^  placed  herfelf  by  him,  and  applied 
to  him,  as  count  Piiigliana,  for  his  good  offices  with  the  great 
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diike  to  repeal  the  fentence  of  her  husband's  banifhmenf, 
which  he  very  obligingly  promifed  her.     Ac  another  time  a 
courtezan  threw  herfclf  at  his  feet,  and,  pretending  to  be  pe- 
nttent,   the  great  duke  gave  her  five  hundred  crowns  to  enable 
her  to  enter  into  a  monafiery.    Notwithftanding  thofe  weak- 
neiles,   which  it  is  hard  to  determine  whether  they  were  real 
or  affe£ied,  Coffnp  was  far  from  being  vpid  of  fpirit  or  policy : 
he  had  at  that  dme,  befides  devotion,  many  important  affairs 
to  manage  at  the  court  of  Rome.    The  ill  ftate  of  the  king  of 
Spain's  health,  and  the  treaty  of  partition  of  his  dominions 
that  had  been  made,  laid  the  grand  duke  under  great  difficul- 
ties ;   and  it  was  natural,  upon  the  approaching  event  of  his 
catholic  niajefty's  death,  for  him  to  confult  with  his  holinefs 
upon  the  meafures  he  was  to  purfue  for  fecuring,  if  poffible, 
the  fuccefHon  to  his  dominions  in  his  own  family.    With  this 
view,  he  applied  to  pbtain  from  his  holinefs  his  afTent  to  his 
brother's  refigning  his  cardinal's  hat,  and  to  beAow  it  upon 
his  fon  Gafton,    He  had  likcwife  feveral  quarrels  with  the 
Genoife  and  the  Lucquefe.    The  former  had  come  to  a  refolu  ^/^^^^/ 
tion  to  make  la  Spetia  a  free  port,  which  could  not  be  done  ^'^^  ^^' 
without  vaft  prejudice  to  Leghorn ;  fo  that  his  roval  highnefs    ^"^^ 
negociated  not  only  with  his  holinefs,  but  with  all  the  princes?^  cauefe 
in  Italy,  ta  prevent  the  projefl.    He  was  embroiled  with  the       ^ 
latter  on  the  following  occaiion.     Two  natives  of  Lmca  had 
been  condemned  for  their  crimes  to  the  gallies ;   but  were 
refcued  out  of  the  prifon  of  Pietra  Santa^  belonging  to  the 
great  duke^  by  their  friends  and  relations ;  for  which  his  royal 
highnefs  demanded  fatisfafiion  from  the  Lucquefe  magidracy, 
who  very  readily  agreed  to  give  all  the  offenders  up  to  juftice, 
if  they  could  be  taken.     They  found  means,  however,  to 
make  their  efcape,  and  the  Lucquefe  made  their  apologies  to 
xYiC  cOMTt  ol  Florence.     But  they  were  far  from  fatisfying  the 
great  duke.     He  had  intelligence  that  the  malefactors  efcaped 
by  connivance,  and  that  forty  of  them  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
caftle  belonging  xo  Lucca.    He  demanded,  that  they  fhould  be 
delivered  up  to  him ;  and  the  Lucquefe  refafmg  to  comply,  he 
ordered  all  the  natives  o^  Lucca  in  his  dominions  to  be  imme- 
diately arrefted,  and  put  under  confinement.     Upon  this,  the 
Lucquefe  raifed  troops,  and  fent  for  affiftance  to  their  allies  the     * 
Genoefe^  which  was  immediately  granted  them.    Both  thofe 
differences,  however,  were  made  up;  the  firft  by  the  media- 
lion  of  the  dukes  of  Modena  and  Parma,  and  the  fecond  by 
the  fubmiffion  of  tht  Lucquefe.  „.    ,,^ 

I    Ul-ON  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  fuccefSon  of  "/^^- jf ' 
the  duke  of  Ar^ou  to  that  crown,  the  grand  duke  of  Tifcany 
fecreily  refolved  to  take  part  with  France ;  but  fo  as  to  give  no 
♦    Umbrage,  if  poffible,  to  the  imperialifls.    His  motives  were. 
Moo.  Hjst.  Vol,  XXXVI,  O  0  that 
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that  the  emperor,  upon  the  extindion  of  the  houfeof  Jdfir^&l 
without  male  iiTue,  might  feizc  upon  the  fucceffioU}  as  being 
a  fief  of  the  empire ;  while  he  might  have  a  chance,  as  in-* 
deed  afterwards  happened,  of  treating  with  the  court  of  Spain^ 
and  rendering  his  dukedom  an  independent  fovereignty.     He 
was,  however,  under  feme  dificultics  with  regard  to  his  bro- 
ther, who  was  protedor  both  of  the  Imperial  and  Spanijh  in- 
tereits  at  Rome^  and  held  very  rich  livings  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  and  in  Sklly.     But  a  branch  of  the  •  boufe  of  B^urbm 
now  fucceeding  to  the  crown  of  Spain^  and  that  fucc^iSon 
being  difputed  by  the  emperor,  the  cardinal  could  no  longer 
continue  the  protedor  of  both  nations,  and  muft  declare 
himfelf  for  one  or  the  other.     The  pope  affefied  a  ftri£t  neu* 
crality  in  the  difpute ;  but  as  there  was  little  room  to  doubt 
that  he  favoured  the  FrenA  intereft,  the  great  duke  made  no 
fcruple  of  paying  a  vifit,  in  bis  own  galley,  to  the  duke  ofAn-^ 
Jeu^  who  now  afliimed  the  title  of  king  of  Spaing  when  be 
came  to  Leghorn.    This  vifit  amazed  all  Europe^  becaufe,  ttU 
then,  his  royal  highnefs  had  been  always  deemed  to  be  at-» 
tached  to  the  imperial  intereft,  and  its  ftrongeft  partizan  in 
ail  Italy.    The  young' king  was  not  inftrufiled  bow  to  receive 
him ;  and  his  royal  highnefs  was  not  a  little  difgufted  when 
his  majefiy  did  not,  during  all  the  time  of  the  interview,  dc-» 
fire  hint  to  be  covered;  a  privilege  made  ufeof  by  manv  gran« 
dees  of  Spain^  even  without  their  king's  permiifon.    fiut  his 
brother,  the  cardinal,  having  a  great  reluflanoe  to  part  with 
the  rich  livings  he  held  under  the  emperor,  had  a  much  more 
difficult  task  to  manage.     It  would  not  be  very  inftrudtve  to 
the  reader,  to  inform  him  of  all  the  doublings  and  fiiiftiogs 
of  his  eminency  on  this  occafion.    It  is  fiiflkient  to  fay,  that 
he  prafiifed  every  art  to  keep  himfelf  well  with  both  patties, 
and  by  the  ^aft  power  he  had  in  the  confiftory,  as  well  as  by 
the  influence  he  had  over  his  brother,  he  was*  long  courted  by 
Cur/fi/tal    both ;  and,  at  laft,  the  French  king  fecretly  fixed  him  in  his 
de  Medici  intereft,  by  offering  to  make  him  cardinal -proteflor  of  ir^^r^^ 
emiracej    if  he  fliould  lofe  that  of  the  empire  and  of  Hungarj.     But, 
/^^^French  even  after  the  cardinal  had  come  to  this  refolution,  he  fre- 
intereft.      quented,  as  much  as  ever,  the  aflemblies  which  the  imperial 
ambaflador's  lady^  the  countefs  de  Lambtrg^  held  at  her  pa- 
lace s  while  the  cardinal  Janfin^  the  French  minifter  at  RoTta^ 
preffing   him  to  declare  himfelf,   he  oidered  the  Imperial 
and  Spanijh  arms  over  his  palace  to  be  covered  from  the 
public  view,    which    they  were  for    two   months.      Not- 
vvithftanding  his  profound  diffimulation,  he  was  more  than 
fufpeflcd   by  the   countefs,  who,   by  way  of  raillery,  ex*- 
preiTed  her  concern  at  the  umbrage  which  the  Frencp  court 
might  take  at  his  frequenting  her  afiemblies }  and  upon  his 
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cminfancyr^lJyingt  that  the  livings  he  held  from  his  Catholic 
majefty  were  too  valuable  to  be  thrown  to  the  cocks,  ihe 
farcaiiically  told  hini)  that  he  did  right  in  imitating  the 
princes  of  bis  family*  who  owed»  originally,  their  greatnefs 
■  to  their  oecoooniy.  He  was  forced  at  laft  to  throw  ofF  the 
mafk  ;  and  the  fcafiblding  being  taken  down  above  his  gate, 
the  arms  of  i^rtfiu;/ and  S'^/if  appeared;  but,  to  the  no' una]! 
mortification  of  the  Spaniards^  thofe  of  ^r^^^^  had  the  right 
hand.  It  was  thoi^ght,  at  this  time,  that  the  match  betweea 
the  cardinal  and  the  archdutchefs  was  far  advanced;  but 
being  now  dropt  by  his  declaring  for  France^  count  Lamherg 
.publifhed  a  kind  of  a  proteft  that,  as  the  fucceffiom  to  the 
Spanijb  nx>narchy  had  devolved  upon  the  houfe  of  Aujiria^ 
nothing  done  by  the  cardinal  dt  Medici  ought  to  prejudice  the 
rights  of  that  family.  The  moderatioB  of  the  cardinal  was 
fuch,  that,  inftead  of  refenting  this  proteft,  he  retired  to  his, 
brother's  court  at  Plounce;  and  indeed  the  whole  policy  of 
the  houfe  of  Medici^  at  this  memorable  juncture,  tuined 
upon  giving  as  little  offence  as  pofflble  to  either  of  the  con- 
tending parties;  and  in  this  they  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  they 
were  involved  in  none  of  the  difputes  q^  thofe  times ;  but 
maintained  a  refpedable  neutrality  with  all  parties ;    fo  that  ' 

the  remaining  hiftory  of  the  life  of  Cofino  III,  relates  only  to 
his  private  affairs. 

By  the  great  oeconomy  he  obferved  in  his  court  and  palace  €reaf  tn-^ 
he  had  am  ailed  fo  much  money,  that  he  was  looked  upon  xjo^^^^oge- 
be  the  richeft  prince  in  Chriftendom  ;  but  his  parfimony  fub-  «^'  f^fsh^ 
jeded  him  to  many  affronts  from  the  Fhnniines^  who  did  not  ^*^^  £i^ 
fail  ibmetimes  to  reproach  him  with  the  original  meannefs  of  Florence 
his  family  :    his  friends,  however,  excufcd  him,  on  account'^       *^^ 
of  his  being  obh'ged  to  maintain  a  court  for  his  fon,  and  an-  ^'^"* 
other  for  hrs  brother,  and  bccaufe  of  the  vaft  fums  he  ex- 
pended upon  learning  and  learned  men.     The  val^  cncou-  , 
.  ragemem  he  gave  to  the  famous  M^glmibicchij  with  the  vaH: 
erudition  and  oddities  ot  that  extraordinary  perfon,  is  well 
known  to  all  Europe ;  and  it  was  through  Cofmo's  intereft  that 
the  learned  cardinal  Norris  was  brought  out  of  an  obfcure 
monaftery  and  advanced  to  the  purple*     When  young  he  had 
made  a  vifit  to  the  EngUJh  court,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I[. 
'but  though  he  always  profeffed  a  great  fr'iendfhip  for  the  fa* 
mily  of  Stuart  J  yet  we  do  not  find  that  he  was  very  liberal  ia 
contributing  towards  the  efforts  made  for  replacing  king  ^/y.w^i 
on  the  throne  of  Great- Britain^  though  often  applied  to  for 
that  purpofe  by  thev  cardinal  d^EJle^  and  the  other  friends  of 
that  family;    nay,  by  the  pope  himfelf,  for  whom  he  had  fa 
great  a  veneration.     He  affelffed,  however,  to  be  the  bead 
and  patron- of  all  the  iJaw^w  Catholics  in  Qreat  Britain  \  aad 
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lie  exerted  all  his  intereS  with  foreign  courts  in  their  (ervict* 
Being  a  complete  politician,  his  fuccefs  in  this  was  incredi- 
ble ;  and  it  was  primarily  owing  to  him  that  the  Papifts  met 
with  fuch  indulgences  as  they  did,  even  after  the  acceffion  of 
George  1.  to  the  crown  of  Great- Britaifi.  His  great  ftudy  was 
chemiflry ;  and  his  friends  could  not  oblige  him  more  than 
by  fending  for  medicines  prepared  in  his  laboratory  by  himfelf. 
He  entertained  at  his  court  the  beft  phyficians  he  could  find, 
and  they  were  confuhed  all  over  Europe  i  and  being  courted 
by  all  the  European  (rinccs  in  his  time,  he  may  be  fald  to 
have  been  in  every  refpeil  happy,  but  in  the  melancholy  pro- 
fpe£t  of  his  fon,  from  whom  he  had  no  hopes  of  iflTue,  being 
the  laft  of  his  family.  This  confideration  rendered  him  in- 
different as  to  all  the  (lipulauons  preceding  the  quadruple  al- 
liance in  17 18,  by  the  fifth  article  of  which,  the  duchies  of 
Tufcany,  Parmoy  and  Placentia^  were  to  be  accounted  for  ever 
as  male  fiefs  of  the  empire,  and  were  to  defcend,  in  default 
of  male  heirs,  to  the  queen  of  Spain^s  eldefi  fon.  As  the 
confent  of  the  empire  was  necefiary,  the  emperor  was  to  ufe 
his  utmoft  endeavours  to  obtain  it.  Leghorn  was  to  remain 
a  free  port,  and  the  king  of  Spain  was  to  yield  to  his  fon  the 
town  Porto  Longoney  with  what  he  pofleffcd  in  the  ifland  of 
Elha^  as  foon  as  (he  prince  of  Spain  (hould  be  in  poflefiion 
of  Tufcany.  None  of  thefe  duchies  was  to  be  pofiefled  by  a 
prince  who  (bould,  at  the  fame  time,  be  king  of  Spain ;  nor 
was  the  king  of  Spain  over  to  take  upon  hin>felf  the  .guardian- 
Re^oluti'  (hip  of  thit  prince.  To  alleviate  any  chagrin  which  the 
Cits  in  the  great  duke  might  conceive  at  this  article,  it  was  agreed,  that 
fuceejfion  of^^  never  was  to  be  allowed,  during  the  lives  of  the  pofTefibrs 
Tulcany.  ^p  Tufcany  and  Partna^  that  any  forces  of  any  country  what- 
foever,  whether  their  own  or  hired,  (bould,  either  by  the 
emperor,  the  kings  of  France  or  Spain^  or  even  by  the  prince 
appointed  to  the  fucceflion,  be  introduced  into  any  garrifon, 
city,  port,  or  town  of  thofe  duchies.  It  is  not,  however, 
eafy  to  reconcile  this  with  the  remaining  part  of  the  article; 
viz.  that,  for  fecurity  of  the  fuccefiion,  fix  thoufand  Swifr 
were  to  be  put  into  Leghorn^  Porto  Ferraro^  Pgrma^  and  Pla- 
centia, 

COSMO  III.  did  not  long  furvive  this  deftination  of  his 
A.  T).    -dominions,  for  he  died  the  moil  aged  prince  in  Chrifteadopfi 
1723.     in  1723.'    He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Gajlon^  whofe  cha- 
rad^er  and  manner  of  life  greatly  refembled  that  of  his  father. 
Tne  reader,  in  the  hiftory  of  P^r/ntf,  will  learn  the  various 
events  which  attended  the  conclufion  of  the  quadruple  alli- 
ance, which  was  exclaimed  againft  by  all  Italy  \  and,  amongft 
others,  the  grand  duke  G^^«  prefcntcd  memorials  againft  it 
at  the  congicfs  o( Cambray.    By  the  treaty  between  ihc  em- 
peror 
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perorand  Spaing  who  ran  into  one  another's  arms  in  the  year  A.  Di 
1725,  upon  king  Georgel.  having  declined  accepting  the  fole    1725. 
mediation  at  Cambrayy   the  emperor  granted    (without  the 
confent  of  the  empire)  the  inveftiture  of  the  dukedoms  of 
Tufcany<^  Partnay  and  Placentia^  to  the  queen  of  Spam'^  eldeft 
fon,  in  cafe  thefe  dukedoms  fhould  be  vacant  for  want  of 
heirs  ;     the  determination  of  king  George  and  the  regent  of 
France  in  the  treaty  of  London^  that  they  are  mfifculine  fiefs 
of  the  empire,  being  taken  for  ganted.     Thofe  fiipulatioDS  TV^tf/y  ^ 
were  enforced  by  the  trezty  of  Seville  m  1728,  by  the  ninth  Seville, 
article  of  which,  fix  thoufand  of  his  Catholic  majefty^s  troops 
were  immediately  to  be  introduced  to  garrifon  Leghorn^  Porto 
.  Ferraroy  Parmay  and  Phcentioy  to  fecure  that  poflcffion  to 
Don  Carlos ;    and,  by  the  following  article,  the  contrafling 
powers  were  to  ufe  the  moft  effe<^ual  means  for  perfuading 
the  dukes  of  Tufcany  znd  Parma  to  admit  of  the  garrifons^ 
which,  however,  were  to  do  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
reigning  princes,  but  to  pay  them  all  the  honours  due  to  fo* 
vcreigns  in  their  own  dominions.     This  treaty  was  guaran* 
tied  to  Don  Carlos  by  Spalfty  Great" Briiainy  Francey  and  the 
fiates-  general ;  but  was  complained  of  by  the  court  of  Viennoy 
as  being  inconfiftent  with,  or  rather  a  breach  of  the  fifth  ar- 
ticle of  the  quadruplj?  alliance;    but  in  the  year  1731  the 
great  duke,  who  had  conceived  an  invincible  averfion  to  the 
noufe  of  Aujhtay  together  with  his  fitter,  not  only  ratified 
all  the  ftipulations  with  regard  to  the  fucceffion  to  his  domi- 
nions, but  in  confequence  of  this  new  treaty,  Don  Carht 
was  invited  to  Florencey  thefe  to  be  educated.    Even  the  em- 
peror at  laft  agreed  to  the  introduQion  of  Spanijh  troops  into 
the  duchy  of  Tufcany ;  and  this  fecured  the  fuCcefiion  of  Don 
Carlos.    It  is  certain,    however,  that  her  Catholic  majefty, 
by  this  time,  had  projected  the  conquett  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
for  her  eldeft  fon. 

The  reader,  in  the  hiftory  of  Partnay  will  fee  tht  progrefi 
of  the  war,  which  terminated  in  the  rtnperor's  lofing  Naples 
znd  Sicily 'y    znd  in  his  fon-in-law,  the  du}/it  of  Lorrain  (the 
prefcnt  emperor)  being  named  to  the  fucceflion  of  Tufcany\ 
•while  his  duchy  of  Z^rrj/«  was  annexed  to  the  monarchy  of 
France,     The  great  duke  of  Tufcany,   while  thofe  matters 
were  in  agitation,  was  fo  much  decayed  in  perfon  and  intel- 
tecls,  that  he  took  little  or  no  concern  in  them ;    and  did 
not  even  make  any  remonftrances  againft  the  imperial  court, 
who  ordered  a  body  of  troops  to  move  towards  his  dominions,  j)^^/^  ^f 
in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1 736,  to  oblige  the  Spa-  the  great 
niarih  to  evacuate  his  dominions,  which  they  accordingly  d'id,Juie, 
He  died  Injuly  1737,  and  the  duke  of  L^rrain  immediately     A.  D.. 
took  pofleiiicn  of  his  dominions.     The  queen  of  Spainy  not-     1737. 
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witbft^ndtDg  her  eldeft  Ion  was  then  Viug  of  Naples ^xxi  Sir 
aiyy  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  fo  oobie  an  acquifidon  as 
<bat  of  the  great  duchy  of  Tufcofy  being  torn  from  her  family, 
And  endeavoured  tQ  engage^  but  without  any  efied,  the  court 
of  Great-Britain  to  affift  her  in  recovering  it  for  her  ion  the 
duke  of  Parnia^  by  piFering  to  engage  her  huiband  to  relin- 
quiih  all  pretentions  to  Gibraltar  and  Port-maboni  and  to 
give  the  Briiijh  nation  fatisfadion  with  regard  to  the  Jmeri- 
<an  dii&rences  fubfifting  between  its  government  and  Spain. 

But  as  no  power  in  Europe  could  be  jealous  of  that  duke 
being  mafter  of  Tufcany^  an4  as  fuch  an  engagement  might 
have  occafioned  a  freih  war,  her  propofai  was  rgeded  by 
the  Britijh  court.  Since  the  acceffion  of  the  duke  of  Lorrmn^ 
now  emperor  of  Germany^  to  the  great  duchy  of  Tu/cany^  the 
Fkrentines  have  made  no  figure  in  the  afiaurs  of /Xi7^;  but 
the  court  of  Vienna  has  taken  foroe  ftcps  towards  rendering  it, 
in  thne,  a  very  comfortable  appenage  for  the  younger  branches 
of  ihtLorrain J  or  rather  the  Jufirian  family*  In  the  year 
1753  it  was  refolved,  that,  for  the  future  the  entire  military 
force  of  the  great  duchy,  ihould  confift  of  only  three.regi- 
ments  of  foot,  and  oiie  of  dragoons  of  five  hundred  men.  To 
fupport  this  edabiifliment)  a  French  company  offered  to  farm 
the  revenues  of  the  duchy.  But  his  imperial  majedy  rejefied 
the  propofal,  and  fixed  upon  another  company,  compofed  of 
his  own  fubjeSs,  to  manage  the  revenues  under  the  diredion 
of  M.  Ricbardy  a  gentleman  of  Lorrain.    By  this  new  infti- 

•  tution,  the  finances  of  the  duchy  were  divided  into  twenty 
.  (hares,  one  half  of  which  his  imperial  majefty  relerved  to 
'  hitnfelf.     By  thofe,  and  other  frugal  meafures,  the  emperor 

was  enabled  to  ere£t  a  college  for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture at  Florence ;  a  fcience  to  which  the  Fkrentines  are  pc- 

^culiarly  adapted ;  and  in  the  year  1755*  be  raifed  another  re- 
giment of  dragoons,  and  regimented  his  militia.     The  duchy 

,  is  now  governed  by  a  council  of  regency,  a  military  board, 
and  other  officers  of«ftate»  who  have  made  many  excellent 

•  regulations,  by  which,  during  the  war  now  raging  in  Ger* 
P'  .vtany^  his  imperial  majefiy  has  been  enabled  to  draw  many 

*7"2*     uTefuI  recruits  from  the  grand  duchy  ofTufcany^  which  have 
.  done  him  gpeat  fcrvice  in  hi^  armies. 


End  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Volume. 
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